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FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 

AN EASY PEAY FOR A LITTLE THEATRE ( 1911 ) 


INDUCTION 

The end of a saloon tn an old-fashioned coun- 
iry house (Florence Towers, the properly of 
Count O’Dowda) has been curtained off io form 
a stage for a private theatrical performance A 
footmanin grandiose Spanish hvcry enters before 
the curiam, on its O P. side 
FOOTiiAN [announcing] Mr Cecil Savoyard 
[Cecil Savoyard comes in • a middle-aged man tn 
evening dress and afurhned overcoat. He ts sur- 
prised to find nobody to receive him So is the 
Footman] Oh, beg pardon, sir. I thought the 
Count was here He was when I took up your 
name He must have gone through the stage 
mto the hbrary. This way, sir [He moves 
towards the division in the middle of the curtains] ' 
SAVOYARD Half a mo [The Footman sfops]. 
When does the play begin^ Half-past eighU 
rooTMAN Nine, sir 

SAVOYARD Oh, good Well, will you tele- 
phone to my wife at the George that it’s not 
imtil nine? 

FOOTMAN. Right, sir. Mrs Cecil Savoyard, 
sir? 

SAVOYARD. No: Mrs William Tmlder. Dont 
forget. 

the footman. Mrs Tinkler, sir. Right, sir. 
[The Count comes tn through the curtoinj] 
Here ts the Count, sir. [Announcing] Mr Cecil 
Savoyard, sir. [He rmthdraws] 

COUNT o’nowDA [A handsome man of fifty, 
dressed nith studied elegance a hundred years 
out of date, advancing cordially to shake hands 
with hisvisitor] Pray evcuse me, Mr Savoyard 
I suddenly recollected that all the bookcases* 


in the hbrary were locked — ^in fact theyve 
never been opened since we came from 
Venice — and as our literary guests wiU pro- 
bably use the hbrary a good deal, I just ran 
in to unlock everything. 

SAVOYARD. Oh, you mean the dramatic 
critics. M’yes. I suppose theres a smoking 
room? 

THE COUNT. My study is available. An old- 
fashioned house, you understand Wont you 
sit down, Mr Savoyard? 

SAVOYARD Thanks [They sit. Savoyard, 
looking at his host's obsolete costume, continues] 
I had no idea you were going to appear in 
the piece yourself. 

THE COUNT I am not- 1 wear this costume 
because — well, perhaps I bad better evplam 
the position, if it interests yon. 

SAVOYARD Certainly 

THE COUNT. Well, you see, Mr Savoyard, 
I’m rather a stranger in your world I am 
not, I hope, a modem man in any sense of 
the word. I’m not really an Englishman: my 
family is Irish. Ive hved all my hfe in Italy — 
in Vemce mostly — my very title is a foreign 
one I am a Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. 

SAVOYARD. Where’s that? 

THE COUNT. At present, nowhere, evcept 
as a memory and an ideal [Savoyardjnchncs 
his head respectfidly to the ideal]. But Tam by 
no means an idealogue I am noK^onidnt 
with beautiful dreams: I want behuli^l 
realities. 

SAVOYARD Hear, hear! I’m all with you 
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there — when you can get them 
THE COUNT Why not get them? TJic difTi- 
cult}' IS not that tlicrc arc no beautiful reali- 
ties, Mr Sa\ojnrd the diffieultj Is that so 
few of us know them uhen uc see tlicm We 
have inherited from the past a last treasure 
of beaut} — of imperishable masterpieces of 
poetry, of painting, of sculpture, of archi- 
tecture, of music, of exquisite fashions in 
dress, in furniture, in domestic decoration. 
We can contemplate these treasures We 
can reproduce many of them We can bu} n 
few inimitable originals We can shut out the 
mnctccnth centur}' — 

SAioiAUD [correcting lnm\ 'flic lucntictli 
THE COUNT To me the centur} I shut out 
wall always be the nineteenth centur} , just 
ns your nafaonal anthem u ill nlw a} s be God 
Sale the Queen, no matter hou man} kings 
may succeed I found England befouled wth 
industrialism ucll, I did uhat B}Ton did I 
simply refused to li\c m it You remember 
Byron’s words “I am sure mj bones uould 
not rest m nn English gra; e, or m} clay mix 
snth the earth of that country I bclici c the 
thought would dn\c me mad on my death- 
bed could I suppose that any of my friends 
would be base enough to convey my carcase 
back to her soil I uould not even feed her 
worms if I could help it ” 

SAvoYAUD Did B}Ton say that? 

THE COUNT He did, sir. 

SAVOYAUD It dont sound like him I saw n 
good deal of him at one time 
THE COUNT. You! But how is that possible? 
You are too young 

SAVOYAUD I was quite a lad, of course But 
I had a job m the original production of Our 
Boys 

THE COUNT My dear sir, not that Byron 
Lord Byron, the poet 
SAVOYARD Oh, I beg your pardon I 
thought yon were talking of the Byron So 
you prefer hvmg abroad? 

THE coxrar I fod England ugly and Phihs- 
tme Well, I dont bve m it I find modem 
houses ugly I dont bve m them I have a 
palace on the grand canal. I find modem 
clothes prosaic I dont wear them, except, 
of course, in the street My ears are offended 
by the Cockney twang I keep out of hearmg 
of it'fifld speak and listen to Itaban I find 
Beethoven’s music coarse and restless, and 
Wagner’s senseless and detestable I do not 
listen to them. I listen to Cimarosa, to Per- 


golcsi,to Gluck and Morart Nolhingsimplcr, 
sir, 

BAVOVAUD It’s all right uhen }ou can 
afford it 

Tiir COUNT. Afford it! M} dear Mr Sn\o}- 
nrd, if } oil arc a man u ilh a sense of beaut} 
}ou can make nn earthly paradise for your- 
self in Venice on TlSOO a year, whilst our 
uTctchcd \ulgar industrial millionaires arc 
spending tuenty thousand on the amuse- 
ments of billiard markers I assure you I am 
a poor man according to modem ideas. But I 
liaic neicr had anything less tlian the very' 
best that life has produced It is my good 
fortune to base a beautiful and losable 
daughter, and that girl, sir, has neser seen 
nn ugly sight or heard nn ugly sound that I 
could spare her, and she has certainly neier 
uom nn ugly dress or tasted coarse food or 
bad wine in her life Slie has liv cd in a palace; 
and her perambulator was a gondola Now 
you know the sort of people uc are, Mr 
Sa^ oy nrd You can imagine how u c feel here 
SAV0\AnD Untlicr out of it, eh? 

THE cou.sT Out of it. Sir! Out of uhnt? 
savovaud Well, out of c\ cry thing 
THE COUNT Out of soot and fog and mud 
and cast wnd; out of \ ulganty’ and ugliness, 
hy-poensy and greed, superstition and stupid- 
ity Out of all this, and in the sunshine, in 
the enchanted region of uliich great artists 
alone has c had the secret, in the sacred foot- 
steps of ByTon, of Shelley, of the Broivnings, 
of Turner and Buskin Dont you emy me, 
Mr Savoyard? 

SAVOv aud Some ol us must liv c in England, 
you know, just to keep the place going Be- 
sides — though, mind you, I dont say it isnt 
all nght from the high art point of view and 
all that — three weeks of it would dnvc me 
melancholy mad However, I’m glad you 
told me, because it explains why it is you 
dont seem to know your way about much in 
England I hope, by the way, tliat everything 
has given satisfncbon to your daughter 
THE COUNT. She seems quite sabsfied She 
tells me that the actors you sent down are 
perfectly suited to their parts, and very nice 
people to work with I understand she had 
some difficulties at the first rehearsals with 
the gentleman you call the producer, be- 
cause he hadntread the play, but the moment 
he found out what it was all about everything 
went smoothly 

' SAVOYARD Havnt you seen the rehearsals? 
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THE COUNT Oh no I havnt been allowed 
even to meet any of the company All I can 
tell you IS that the hero is a Frenchman 
[Savoyard is rather scandaltsed]. I asked her 
not to have an Enghsh hero That is all I 
know [Ruefully] I havnt been consulted even 
about the costumes, though there, I think, 
I could have )ieen some use 

SAVOYARD [y)uzsled] But there amt any 
costumes. 

THE COUNT [seriously shocked] What! No 
costumes! Do you mean to say it is a modem 
play? 

SAVOYARD I dont kuow I didnt read it I 
handed it to Billy Buigoyce — ^the producer, 
you know — and left it to him to select the 
company and so on. But I should have had to 
order the costumes if there had been any 
There wemt 

THE COUNT [smthng as he recovers from hts 
afarm] I understand She has taken the 
costumes into her own hands She is an ex- 
pert m beautiful costumes I venture to 
promise you, Mr Savoyard, that what you 
are about to see will be like a Louis Quatorze 
ballet painted by Watteau The heroine will 
beanexqmsiteColumbme,herlovera dainty 
Harlequin, her father a picturesque Panta- 
loon, and the valet who hoodwinks the father 
and brings about the happiness of the lovers 
agrotesquebutperfectly tasteful Punchinello 
or Mascanlle or Sganarelle 

SAVOYARD I see. That makes three men; 
and the clown and pohceman wiH make five 
Thats why you wanted five men in the 
company. 

THE COUNT My dear sir, you dont suppose 
I mean that vulgar, ugly, silly, senseless, 
mahcious and destractive thing the harle- 
quinade of a mneteenth century Enghsh 
Christmas pantomime' What was it after all 
but a stupid attempt to imitate the success 
made by the gemus of Gnmaldi a hundred 
years ago? My daughter does not know of 
the existence of such a thing I refer to the 
graceful and chamung fantasies of the Itahan 
and French stages of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 

SAVOYARD. Oh, I beg pardon I quite agree 
that harlequinades are rot. Thejwe been 
dropped at all smart theatres But from what 
Billy Burjoyce told me I got the idea that 
your daughter knew her way about here, 
and had seen a lot of plays He had no idea 
she’d been away m Vemce aU the time. 


THE TxiuNT Oh, she has not been I should 
have explained that two years ago my 
daughter left me to complete her education 
at Cambndge. Cambridge was my own Uni- 
versity, and though of course there were no 
women there in my time, I felt confident 
that if the atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century still existed anywhere in England, 
it woidd be at Cambndge. About three 
months ago she wrote to me and asked 
whether I wished to give her a present on 
her next birthday Of course I said yes; and 
she then astonished and dehghted me by 
telhng me that she had wntten a play, and 
that the present she wanted was a private 
performance of it with real actors and real 
cntics 

SAVOYARD. Yes* thats what staggered me 
It was easy enough to engage a company 
for a pnvate performance, it’s done often 
enough. But the notion of havmg cntics 
was new I hardly knew how to set about it 
'They dont expect pnvate engagements; and 
so they have no agents. Besides, I didnt know 
what to ofier them I knew that they were 
cheaper than actors, because they get long 
engagements, forty years sometimes, but 
thats no rule for a single 30b 'Then tieres 
such a lot of them on first nights they nm 
away with all your stalls; you cant find a 
decent place for your own mother. It would 
have cost a fortune to bnng the lot. 

THE COUNT Of course I never dreamt of 
having them all Only a few first-rate repre- 
sentative men 

SAVOYARD. Just SO AU you want is a few 
sample opmions. Out of a hundred notices 
you wont find more than four at the outside 
that say anything difierent. WeU, Ive got 
just the right four for you And what do you 
think it has cost me? 

THE COUNT [shrugging his shoulders] I cannot 
guess 

SAVOYARD Ten gumeas, and expenses. I 
had to give Flawner Bannal ten. He wouldnt 
come for less, and he asked fifty I had to 
give it, because if we hadnt had him we 
might just as well have had nobody at all 

THE COUNT. But what about the others, if 
Mr Flannel — 

SAVOYARD [j^ocled] Flawner Bannah 

THE COUNT —if Mr Bannal got the whole 
ten? 

SAVOYARD Oh, I managed that As this is 
a high-class sort of thing, the first man I went 

n* 
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for -w ns Trollcr 

THE COUNT 01> indcctl I nm \ cry plnd } ou 
hnve secured Mr TroUcr. I Imvc rend his 
Playful Impressions 

8Aso\AnD Well, I was rnther in n funk 
about him He's not cvnctlyAvhnt I call np- 
prondiablc, and he wns a bit stand-ofT at 
first But when I c\plamcd and told him y our 
daughter — 

THE COUNT [tnlcrrtipltng in afnnn] You did 
not say that the play A\ns by her, 1 liopc’ 
SAAOVAtiD No thats been kept a dead 
secret I just said your daughter has asked 
for a real play with a real author and a real 
cntic and all the rest of it Tlic moment I 
menboned the daughter I had him lie has 
a daughter of his o^vn Wouldnt hear of pay - 
ment! Offered to come just to please her' 
Quite human I n ns surprised 
THE COUNT Extremely kind of him 
SAvoYAnn Tlicn I vent to Vaughan, be- 
cause he docs music as ucll ns the drama, 
and you said you thought there would be 
music I told him Trotter would feel lonely 
WTthout him, so he promised like a bird 
Then I thought youd like one of the latest 
sort the chaps that go for the new cst things 
and swear they re oldfashioncd So I nailed 
Gilbert Gunn The four wall giic y'ou a rc- 
presentatn o team By tlic way [foohng al /its 
rralch] thcyll be here presently 
THE COUNT Before they come, Mr Sasoy- 
ard, could you gi\ c me any hints about tlicra 
that would help me to make a little con- 
versabonwith thcm^I am, ns you said, rather 
out of it in England, and I might unwittingly 
say somethmg tactless 
SAXOYAHD Well, let me see As you dont 
like English people, I dont know that youll 
get on wrth Trotter, because he's thoroughly 
Enghsh never happy except when he's in 
Pans, and speaks Prencli so unneccssanly 
well that everybody there spots him as an 
Englishman the moment he opens his mouth 
Very Avitty and all that Pretends to turn up 
his nose at the theatre and says people make 
too much fuss about art [ilie Cotmt ts extremely 
indignant'] But thats only his modesty, be- 
cause art IS his own line, you understand 
Mind you dont chaff him about Anstotle. 

the COUNT Why should I chaff him about 
Aristotle? 

SAVOYAnn Well, I dont know, but it’s one 
of the recognized ways of chuffing him How- 
ever, yoidl get on with hun all nght he’s a 


man of the world and a man of sense The 
one y oull hn\ c to be careful about is Vaughan 
TiiF COUNT In what way, may I ask* 
FAiovAiii). Well, Vaughan has no sense of 
humor, and if you joke with him ht'll think 
youre insulting him on purpose Mind' it's 
not that he doesnt sec a joke he docs, and 
it hurts him. A comedy scene makes him 
sore nil o\cr he goes away black and blue, 
and pitches into the play for all he's ivorth 
Tiir COUNT But surely that is a i cry serious 
defect in a man of his profession? 

SAioiAni), Acs It IS, and no mistake But 
Vaughan Ls honest, and dont care a brass 
farthing what he says, or whether it pleases 
any body or not, and s ou must ha\ c one man 
of that sort to say tlic things that nobody 
else will sa\ 

Tiir COUNT It seems to me to carry the 
principle of diiisioii of labor too far, tlib 
keeping of the honesty and the otlicr quali- 
ties in separate compartments What Is Mr 
Gunn’s speciality , if I may ask? 

BAVos Ann Gunn is one of the Intellectuals 
THE COUNT But amt they all Intellectuals* 
SAAOiAnn Lordl no hensen forbid' A’'ou 
must be careful what you say about that I 
shouldnt like anyone to call me an Intellec- 
tual I dont think any Englishman would' 
'They dont count really, you know , but still 
It's rather the thing to ha\c them Gunn is 
one of the young Intellectuals he wntes 
plays himself He’s useful because he pitches 
into the older Intellectuals who arc standing 
in his way But y ou may take it from me that 
none of these chaps really matter Flawncr 
Bannal’s your man Bnnnnl really represents 
the British playgoer When he likes a thing, 
you may take y our oath there arc a hundred 
thousand people m London thatll hkc it if 
they can only be got to know about it Be- 
sides, Bannal’s knowledge of the theatre is 
an inside knowledge We know him; and he 
knows us. He knows the ropes he knows his 
w ay about he know s w hat he’s talking about 
THE COUNT \tnih a Utile tigh] Age and ex- 
perience, I oppose? 

SAVOY Ann Age! I should put him at twenty 
at the very outside, myself It’s not an old 
man's job after all, is it? Bnnnal may not nde 
the literary high horse like Trotter and the 
rest, but I’d take liis opinion before any other 
in London He’s the man in the street, and 
thats what you want 

THE COUNT I am almost sorry you didnt 
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give the gentleman his full terms I should 
not have grudged the fifty guineas for a 
sound opimon. He may feel shabbily treated 

SAVOYARD Well, let him It was a bit of 
side, his asking fifty- After all, what is he? 
Only a pressman Jolly good business for 
him to earn ten guineas he’s done the same 
job often enough for half a qmd, I expect 

Fanny O'Dowda comes precipitately through 
the curtains, exated and nervous A girl of nine- 
teen tn a dress synchronous rvith her father’s. 

FANNY Papa, papa, the critics have come 
And one of them has a cocked hat and sword 
hke a — notices Savoyard] Oh, I beg your 

pardon 

THE COUNT. This & Mr Savoyard, your im- 
presario, my dear. 

FANNY [shaking hands] How do you do? 

SAVOYARD Pleased to meet you. Miss 
O’Dowda The cocked hat is all right. Trotter 
IS a member of the new Academic Committee 
He mduced them to go in for a umform hke 
the French Academy; and I asked him to 
wear it 

THE FOOTMAN [announcing] Mr Trotter, Mr 
Vaughan, Mr Gunn, Mr I^a^vner Bannal 

The four critics enter Trotter nears a diplo- 
matic dress, mih sivord and three-cornered hat 
Hts age IS about 50 Vaughan ts 40. Gunn is 80 
Flawner Bannal is 20 and ts quite unlike the 
others, mho can be classed at sight as professional 
men whilst Bannal ts obviously an unemployable 
of the business class ptchng up a living by an 
obtuse courage which gives him cheerfulness, con- 
viviality, and bounce, and ts helped out positively 
by a slight turn for writing, and negatively by 
a comfortable ignorance and lack of intuition 
which hides from him all the dangers and dis- 
graces that keep men of finer perception tn check 
The Count approaches them hospitably. 

SAVOYARD. Count O’Dow^, gentlemen, 
h'lr Trotter. 

TROTTER [looking at the Count’s costume] 
Have I the pleasure of meetmg a corfrh'e!? 

THE COUNT. No Sir. I have no nght to my 
costume except the nght of a lover of the 
arts to dress myself handsomely. You are 
most welcome, Mr Trotter [Trotter bows tn 
the French manner] 

SAVOYARD Mr Vaughan. 

THE COUNT How do you do, Mr Vaughan? 

VAUGHAN Qmte well, thanks. 

SAVOYARD Mr Gunn 

THE COUNT Dehghted to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr Gunn 


ouNN. Very pleased. 

SAVOYARD Mr Flawner Bannal. 

THE COUNT. Very kmd of you to come, Mr 
Bannah , 

BANNAL Dont mention it 
THE COUNT Gentlemen, my daughter. 
[They all born] We are very greatly indebted 
to you, gentlemen, for so kindly indulgmg 
her whim. [The dressing bell sounds The Count 
looks at hts waicK] Ah! The dressing bell, 
gentlemen As our play begins at nine, I 
have had to put fonvard the dinner hour a 
httle May I shew you to your rooms? [He 
goes out, followed by all the men, except Trotter, 
who, going last, ts detained by Fanny] 

FANNF'. Mr Trotter. I want to say something 
to you about this play- 

TROTTER No. thats forbidden You must 
not attempt to souffier the critic 

FANNY. Oh, I would not for the world try 
to influence your opimon. 

TROTTER But you do; you are influencing 
me very shockingly. You invite me to this 
charming house, where I’m about to enjoy 
a chanmng dinner. And just before the 
dinner I'm taken aside by a charming young 
lady to be talked to about the play. How can 
you expect me to be impartiaP God forbid 
that I should set up to be a judge, or do more 
than record an impression, but my impres- 
sions can be influenced; and m this case youre 
influencmg them shamelessly all the time. 

FANNY Dont make me feel more nervous 
than I am already, Mr Trotter. If you knew 
how I feel! 

TROTTER. Naturally’ your first party* your 
first appearance m England as hostess But 
youre doing it beautifully. Dont be afraid. 
Every nuance is perfect 

FANNY. It’s so kmd of you to say so, Mr 
Trotter But that isnt whats the matter. 
The truth is, this play is gomg to give my 
father a dreadful shocks 
TROTTER. Nothmg unusual m that, I’m 
sorry to say. Half ftie young ladies in Ixm- 
don spend their evemngs making their 
father take them to plays that are not fit 
for elderly people to see. 

FANNY. Oh, I know all about that, but you 
cant understand what it means to Papa 
Youre not so innocent as he is- 

TROTTER [remonstrating] My dear young 
lady— 

FANNY I dont mean morally innocent, 
everybody who reads your articles knows 
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j ourc ns innocent ns n Inmb 

TnOTTETl Wlinl' 

TANNT Yes, Mr Trotter Ivc Keen n pood 
deni of life since I enme to England, and I 
nssure yon thnt to me } oure n mere bnby n 
dear, good, wcll-mcnning, delightful, wittj, 
chnrming baby, but still a mcc Inmb m n 
world of wobes Cambridge is not wlint it 
was in my father’s time. 

TnoTTER Well, I must say! 

FAWi Just so Thnts one of our classifica- 
tions in the Cnmbndgc Fnbinn Socictj 

TnoTTEn Classifications’ I dont under- 
stand 

TKStn We classify our aunts into difFcrcnt 
sorts. And one of the sorts is the *T must 
snjs ’’ 

TnoTTFR I inthdrnAv "I must sa} " I 
substitute "Blame mj cats' ’’ No I substi- 
tute “Blame my kittens'" Obserse, Miss 
O’Dowda kittens I say again in the teelli 
of the whole Cnmbndgc Fabian Society, 
kittens Impertinent little kittens Blame 
them Smack them I guess uhat is on jour 
conscience This play to which jou base 
lured me is one of those in which members 
of Fabian Societies instruct their grand- 
mothers in the art of milking ducks And 
you are afraid it wall shock jour father 
Well, I hope it anil And if he consults me 
about it I shall recommend him to smack 
you soundly and pack j ou olT to bed 

FANW TTiats one of your prettiest hterarj 
attitudes, Mr Trotter, but it doesnt take me 
in You see, I’m much more conscious of 
what you really are than jmu arc j ourself, 
because weve discussed you thoroughly at 
Cambndge, and youve never discussed your- 
self, have you? 

TROTTER I — 

FANNY Of course you havnt, so you sec it's 
no good Trottering at me 

TROTTER Trottcnngl 

FANNY, Thats what we call it at Cnm- 
bndge 

TROTTER If it were not so obviously a stage 
cUchi, I should say Damn Cambridge As it 
IS, I blame my kittens And now let me ivarn 
you If youre going to be a chnrming healthy 
young English girl, you may coax me If 
youre going to be on unsexed Cambridge 
Fabian virago. I'll treat you as my intellec- 
tual equal, as I would treat a man 

FANNY [adonngl^] But how few men are 
your intellectual equals, Mr Trotter! 


TROTTFR I’m getting the worst of this 
FANM Oh, no Wij do j'ou saj thnt? 
TROTTFR Mnj I remind jou thnt the 
dinner-bell will ring prcscntlj ? 

lANNi Wiat docs it matter? Wc’rc both 
rendj . I has nt told j ou j ct what I w ant j'ou 
to do for me 

TROTTFR Nor liRVC JOU pnrticulnrlj pre- 
disposed me to do it, except out of pure 
magnnnimitj Mlint is it’ 

FANsw, I dont mind thus plnj' shocking my 
father mornllj It’s good for him to be shocked 
mornllj It’s all thnt the young can do for 
the old, to shock them and keep them up to 
date But I know thnt this plaj- will shock 
him nrtisticnllv, and that terrifies me No 
moral consideration could make n breach 
between us he would forgne me for nny- 
tliing of tlint kind sooner or later, but he 
never gives wnj* on a point of art I dnrent 
let him know thnt I love Beethoven and 
Wagner; and ns to Strauss, if lie heard 
three bars of FJcktrn, it’d part us for ever 
Now what I want jou to do is this If he’s 
verj' nngrj — if he hates the plnj, because 
it’s a modem plaj- — will jou tell him that 
it’s not my fault, thnt its style and con- 
struction, and so forth, arc considered the 
very highest art nowndajs, tliat the author 
wrote it in the proper waj for rcpcrtoiy 
theatres of the most superior kind — jou 
know the kind of plnjs I mean? 

TROTTER [cmphattcnll^] I think I know the 
sort of entertainments j’ou mean But 
please do not beg a vital question by calling 
them plnj s I dont pretend to be an nuthontj’, 
but I have nt least established the fact thnt 
these productions, whatever else thej' may 
be, arc ccrtninlj' not plnjs 
FANNV’ The nutliors dont say they are 
TROTTER [warmly] I am aware that one 
author, who is, I blush to say, a personal 
friend of mine, resorts freely to the dastardly 
subterfuge of calhng them conversations, 
discussions, and so forth, with the express 
object of evading criticism But I’m not to 
be disarmed by such tricks I say thej’ are 
not plays Dialogues, if you wall Exhibitions 
of character, perhaps’ especially the charac- 
ter of the autiior Fictions, possibly, though 
a httle decent reticence as to introducing 
actual persons, and thus violating the sanc- 
tity of pnvatc life, might not be amiss But 
plays, no I say NO Not plays If you will 
not concede this point I cant continue our 
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conversation. I take this senoTisly It’s a 
matter of prmciple I must ask you. Miss 
O’Dowda, before we go a step further. Do 
you or do you not claun that these works 
are plays? 

fanny I assure you I dont 

THOTTER Not m any sense of the word? 

FANNY. Not m any sense of the word I 
loathe plays 

TROTTER \dxiappmnied\ That last remark 
destroys all the value of your admission You 
admire these — these theatncal nondescripts? 
You enjoy them? 

FANNY Dont you? 

TROTTER. Of course I do Do you take me 
for a fool? Do you suppose I prefer popular 
melodramas? Have I not written most ap- 
preciative notices of them? But I say theyre 
not plays. Thejre not plays I cant consent 
to remam in this house another minute if 
anything remotely resembhng them is to be 
foisted on me as a play. 

FANNY I folly admit that theyre not plays. 
I only want you to tell my father that plays 
are not plays nowadays — ^not m your sense 
of the word 

TROTTER. Ah, there you go again' In my 
sense of the ,word! You beheve that my 
criticism IS merely a personal impression; 
that — 

FANNY. You always said it was 

TROTTER Pardon me not on this point. 
If you had been classically educated — 

FANNY. But I have. 

TROTTER. Pooh! Cambridge! If you had 
been educated at Oxford, you would know 
that the definition of a play has been settled 
exactly and scientifically for two thousand 
two hundred and sixty years. When I say 
that these entertainments are not plays, 
I dont mean in my sense of the word, but 
m the sense given to it for all tune by 
the immortal Stagirite 

FANNY. "Who IS the Staginte? 

TROTTER [sAocIed] Y'ou dont know who 
the Stagirite was! 

FANNY. Sorry Never heard of him. 

TORTTER And this IS Cambridge education! 
Well, my dear young lady, I’m delighted to 
find theres somethmg you dont know, and I 
shant spoil you by di^elhng an_ignorance 
which, in my opmion, is highly becoming to 
your age and sex So we'll leave it at that. 

FANNY. But you will promise to tell my 
father that lote of people write plays ju^ 


lik e this one — that I havnt selected it out of 
mere heartlessness? 

TROTTER I cant possibly tell you what I 
shall say to your father about the play until 
Ive seen the play But I’ll tell you what I 
shall say to him about you. I shall say that 
youre a very foohsh young lady; that youve 
got into a very questionable set, and that 
the sooner he takes you away from Cam- 
bridge and its Fabian Society, the better. 

FANNY. It’s so funny to hear you pretend- 
mg to be a heavy father In Cambndge we 
regard you as a hd espnt, a wit, an Irre- 
sponsible, a Pansian Iinmorahst, trh chtc 

TROTTER I' 

FANNY Theres quite a Trotter set. 

TROTTER Well, upon my word’ 

FANNY. They go m for adventures and call 
you Aramis 

TROTTER They wouldnt dare' 

FANNY You always make such dehcious 
fun of the serious people. Your insouciance — 

TROTTER [yranitc] Stop talkmg French to 
me. it’s not a proper language for a young 
girl Great heavens' how is it possible that a 
few innocent pleasantries should be so 
frightfully misunderstood? Ive tried all my 
life to be sincere and simple, to be unassum- 
ing and kindly. Ive hved a blameless life 
Ive supported the Censorship m the face of 
ridicule and msult. And now I’m told that 
I’m a centre of Immorahsm' of Modem 
Mmxisml a tnfler with the most sacred sub- 
jects' a Nietzschean!' perhaps a Shavian'!' 

FANNY Do you mean you are really on 
the serious side, Mr Trotter? 

TROTTER Of course I’m on the senous side. 
How dare you ask me such a question? 

FANNY Then why dont you play for it? 

TROTTER. I do play for it — short, of course, 
of making myself ridiculous 

FANNY "What' not make yourself ridiculous 
for the sake of a good cause' Oh, Mr Trotter! 
Thats vieuxjeu 

TROTTER [shouting ot her\ Dont talk French 
I will not allow it 

FANNY. But this dread of ridicule is so 
frightfully out of date The Cambndge 
Fabian Society — 

TROTTER. I forbid you to mention the 
Fabian Society to me 

FANNY. Its motto is “You cannot leam to 
skate without making yourself ndiculous ” 

TROTTER. Skate' What has that to do with 
it? 
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TANNi Thnts not nil It goes on, "The icc 
of life Is slippery ” 

thottfh Ice of life indccdl You slioiild be 
cnbng penny lees nnd enjoying yourself I 
Avont hear nnothcr word 

The Count returns 

THE COUNT We’re all wnibng in the draw- 
ing room, my dear Have j on been detaining 
Mr Trotter all this bmc? 

TnoTTEa I’m so sony . I must lin\c just a 
little brush up I — [//c homes oh/] 

THE COUNT My dear, y ou should be in the 
drawing room You should not hn\e kept 
him here 

FANNA’ I know Dont scold me I had some- 
thing important to say to him 

THE COUNT. I shall ask him to take y ou in 
to dmner 

FANNY Yes, papa Oh, I hope it will go 
off w cli 

THE COUNT Yes, lo\ c, of coursc it will 
Come along 

FAN'S"! Just one thing, papa, while we’re 
alone ^Vho was tlic Stagintc’ 

THE COUNT. The Stagirite* Do you mean to 
say you dont know ? 

FANS"! Haint the least notion 

THE COUNT Tlie Staginte was Anstollc 
By the w ay, dont mention him to Mr Trotter 

TAcy go to the dtmng room 

THE PLAY 
ACT I 

In the dining room of a house in Denmarl 
HiU, an elderly lady sits at breakfast reading 
the newspaper. Her chair is at the end of the 
oblong dining table furt/iest from the f re There 
IS an empty chair at the other end The f replace 
IS behind this chair, and the door is next the f re- 
place, between ti and the comer An armchair 
stands beside the coal-scuttle In the middle of 
the hack nail ts the sideboard, parallel to the 
table The rest of the furniture ts mostly dining 
room chairs, ranged against the nails, and in- 
cluding a baby rochng-chair on the lady's side 
of the room The lady is a plaad person Her 
husband, Mr Robin Gtlbey, not at all plaad, 
bursts violently into the room niih a letter in his 
hand 

oiLBEY [grinding his teeth] This is a nice 
thing This is a b— 

MRS oiLDEY [atUing him short] Leave it at 
that, please, ’^atever it is, bad language 


wont make it better 

on.nn [ti/Zer/i/] Ycs,put me in the w rong as 
usual Take y our boy’s part against me [He 
fings himself into the cmpti/ chair opposite her] 
>ias oiLaFA Wiicn he docs any thing right, 
he’s y our son Wlicn he docs any tiling wrong 
he mine Ilaic you any news of him? 
oiLDFA he a good mind not to tell you 
sins ojEDFA . nicn dont I suppose he’s been 
found TliaLs a comfort, at all eicnts 

oiLtin No, he hasnt been found ’Tlic boy 
may be at the bottom of the nstr for all you 
care [Too agitated to sit quietly, he rises and 
paces the room distractedly] 

Mas oiLim Tlicn what liaic you got in 
your hand’ 

oiLnin I\c a letter from the Monsignor 
Grenfell From New York Dropping us 
Cutting us [Turning fcrcely on her] Tliats n 
nice thing, isnt it? 

Mas oitni A Wiat for? 
oiunrA [flinging airay ioivards his cAair] How 
do I know what for’ 

Mas oiLBEA Y hat docs he say ? 
oiLDFA [sitting down and grumblingly adjust- 
ing his spectacles] 'Tills is what he says "My 
dear Mr Gilbcy Jlie news about Bobby had 
to follow me across the Atlantic it did not 
reach me until to-day. I am afraid he is 
incorrigible My brother, ns you may imagine, 
feels tlinl this last escapade has gone bey ond 
the bounds, and I think, myself, tlint Bobby 
ought to be made to feel that such scrapes 
imoUe a certain degree of reprobahon ’’ 
"As Aou may imagine'” And avc knoiv no 
more about it than the babe unborn 
Alas oiLDEA What else docs he say ’ 
oiuiEA "I think my brother must haie 
been just a little to blame himself, so, betw ecn 
ourselves, I shall, Aiith due nnd impressiAC 
formality , forgive Bobby later on, but for the 
present I tliink it had better be understood 
that he is in disgrace, and that avc are 
no longer on Ausiting terms As ca cr, y ours 
sincerely ” [His agitation masters him ogam] 
Tliats a nice slap in the face to get from a 
man in his position! Tins is Avhat your son 
has brought on me 

Mas oiLTiEA Well, I think it's rather a nice 
letter He as good ns tells j’ou he’s only letting 
on to be offended for Bobby’s good 
oiLBEA Oh, very aacII haAC the letter 
framed nnd hang it up over the mantelpiece 
ns a tesbmonial 

Mas GiLBEA Dont talk nonsense. Bob You 
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ought to be thankful to know that the boy 
IS ahve after his disappearing like that for 
nearly a week. 

GiLBEY Nearly a week' A fortnight, you 
mean Wheres your feehngs, woman' It was 
fourteen days yesterday 

MRS GmBEv. Oh, dont call it fourteen days, 
Hob, as if the boy was in prison 

GiLBEY. How do you know he’s not in 
prison? It’s got on my nerves so, that I’d 
beheve even that. 

MRS QiLBEY Dont talk silly, Rob Bobby 
might get into a scrape hke any other lad, 
but he’d never do anything low 

Juggins, the footman, comes tn imth a card 
on a salver He ts a rather lorv-spinied man of 
thirty five or more, of good appearance and 
address, and iron self-command 
JUGGINS [jprescnting ike salver to Mr Gtlhey"] 
Lady wishes to see Mr Bobby’s parents, sir 
QILBEY [pointing to Mrs Gilbey] Theres Mr 
Bobby’s parent I disown him 

JUGGINS Yes, sir [He presents the salver to 
Mrs Gilheyl 

MRS GILBEY You mustnt mmd what your 
master says, Juggms he doesnt mean it 
[She takes the card and reads i?] Well, I never' 
QILBEY. Whats up now? 

MRS GILBEY [reading] “Miss D Delaney 
Darhng Dora ’’ Just like that — brackets 
What sort of person. Juggins? 

GILBEY Whats her address? 

MRS GILBEY The West Cucular Road. Is 
that a respectable address, Juggins'* 

JUGGINS A great many most respectable 
people hve in the West Circular Road, 
madam, but the address is not a guarantee 
of respectabihty. 

QILBEY, So it’s come to that with him, has 
it? 

MRS GILBEY Dont jump to conclusions, 
Rob How do you know? [To Juggins'\ Is she 
a lady. Juggins? You know what I mean 
JUGGINS In the sense in which you are 
usmg the word, no, madam. 

MRS GILBEY I’d better try what I can get 
out of her [Zb Juggins'] Shew her up You 
dont mmd, do you, Rob? 

QILBEY. So long as you dont flounce out 
and leave me alone vvith her [Hie rises and 
plants himself on the hearih-rug'j 
Juggins goes out. 

Mrs GILBEY I Y onder what she wants, Rob? 
GILBEY. If she wants money, she shant 
have it. Not a farthmg. A nice thing, every- 


body seeing her on our doorstep' If it u'asnt 
that she may tell us something about the lad, 
I’dhave J uggins put the hussy into the street. 

JUGGINS [returning and announcing] Miss 
Delaney. [He waits for express orders before 
placing a chair for this visitor] 

MJss Delaney comes in She ts a young lady 
of hilarious disposition, very tolerable good looks, 
and hlling clothes She ts so affable and confi- 
dential that it ts very diffadt to keep her at a 
distance by any process short offinging her out 
of the house 

DORA [plunging at once into privileged intimacy 
and into the middle of the room] How d’ye do, 
both I’m a fnend of Bobby’s. He told me all 
about you once, m a moment of confidence. 
Of course he never let on who he was at the 
police court 

on-BEY Police court? 

MRS on-BEY [looking apprehensively at Jug- 
fins] Tch — ! Juggins a chair. 

DORA Oh, Ive let it out, have I' [Contem- 
plating Juggins approvingly as he places a chair 
for her, between the table and the sideboard] But 
he’s the right sort I can see that [Button- 
holing him] You wont let on dounstairs, old 
man, will you^ 

JUGGINS The family can rely on my abso- 
lute discretion [He withdraws] 

DORA [sitting doTvn genteelly] I dont know 
what youll say to me you knou' I really have 
no right to come here, but then what was I 
to do? You know Holy Joe, Bobby’s tutor, 
dont you? But of course you do. 

GU-BEY [with dignity] I know Mr Joseph 
Grenfell, ^e brother of Monsignor Grenfell, 
if it IS of him you are speaking 

DORA [wide-eyed and much amused] No!'! 
You dont tell me that old geezer has a 
brother a Monsignor' And youre Cathohcs' 
And I never knew it, though Ive known 
Bobby ever so long! But of course the last 
thing you find out about a person is their 
rehgion, isnt it? 

MRS GILBEY We’re not Cathohcs But when 
the Samuelses got an Archdeacon’s son to 
form their boy’s mmd, Mr Gilbey thought 
Bobby ought to have a chance too And the 
Monsignor is a customer. Mr Gilbey con- 
sulted him about Bobby; and he recom- 
mended a brother of lus that was more 
sinned against than sinmng 
GILBEY [on tenterhooks] She dont u'ant to 
hear about that, Mano, [To Dora] Whats'^ 
your busmess? 
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DORA I’m nfrnid it wns nil mj fault 
QiLBEY What uns all your fault? I’m half 
distracted I dont knou uhnt lias happened 
to the boy he’s been lost these fourteen 
days — 

MRS oiLDm A fortnight, Rob 
GiLBEV’ — and not auord hn\c uc heard of 
him since 

MRS OILBEi Dont fuss, Rob 
oiLBEV [yelling] I Mill fuss Yomc no feel- 
ing You dont earc •what becomes of the lad 
[7/c sits doim saragcly] 

DORA [foo/Aiag/y] You\e been anxious 
about him Of course IIou thoughtless of me 
not to begin by telling you he’s quite safe 
Indeed he’s in the safest place in the irorld, 
as one may say safe under lock and key 
oiLBETi [homjicd, pitiable] Oh mj — 
breath fails Aim] Do jou mean that when he 
■was in the police court he was in the dock? 
Oh, Maria' Oh, great Lord' What has he 
done? Wint has he got for it? [Desperate] 
Will }ou tell me or mil you see me go mad 
on m} omi carpet? 

DORA [j;ree//y] Yes, old dear — 

MRS OILBEV [starting at the familiarity] Well' 
DORA [continuing] I’ll tell j ou, but dont j ou 
worry, he’s all right I came out mjsclf this 
rooming there was such a crowd! and a band' 
the} thought I w as a suffragette onl} fane} ! 
You see it was like this Holy Joe got talking 
about how he’d been a champion sprinter at 
college 

MRS OILBEV A what? 

DORA A sprinter He said he was the 
fastest hundred yards runner in England 
We were all in the old cowshed that mght 
MRS OILBEV What old cowshed? 

OILBEV [groaning] Oh, get on Get on 
DORA Oh, of course you wouldnt know 
How silly of me' It’s a rather go-ahead sort 
of music hall in Stepney We call it the old 
cowshed 

MRS OILBEV Does Mr Grenfell take Bobby 
to music halls? 

DORA No Bobby takes him But Holy Joe 
likes it fairly laps it up Rkc a kitten, poor 
old dear Well, Bobby says to me, "Dar- 
bng-” 

MRS OILBEV [p/ac»d?y] Why does he call you 
darlmg? 

DORA Oh, everybody calls me darling it’s 
a sort of name Ive got Darhng Dora, you 
know Well, he says, "Darlmg, if you can get 
Holy Joe to eprmt a hundred yards. I’ll 


stand you that squiffer with the gold kc}s ’’ 

MRS oiLnrv Docs he call Ins tutor Holy 
Joe to his face? 

Gtlbey clutches at his hair in his impatience 

DORA. Well, w hat w o u 1 d he call him? After 
all, IIol} Joe is Holy Joe; and bo}s will be 
boys 

MRS oiLBn'. Wiats a squiffer? 

DORA Oh, of course excuse my \ uiganty. 
a concertina. 'Dicrcs one in a shop in Green 
Street, ivory inlaid, wnth gold keys and 
Russia leather bellows; and Bobby knew I 
hankered after it, but he couldnt afford it, 
poor lad, though I knew he yust longed to 
give it to me, 

OILBEV. Mana if you keep interrupting 
witli silly questions, I shall go out of my 
senses Hcrcs the boy in gaol and me dis- 
graced for cv cr, and alt y ou care to know is 
what a squiffer is 

DORA Well, remember it has gold keys 
Tlic man wouldnt take a penny less than £15 
for it It was a presentation one 

OILBEV [shouting at Arr] MJicrcs my son? 
Wiats happened to my son? Wilt you tell 
me that, and stop cackling about your 
squiffer? 

DORA Oh, amt we impatient! Well, it 
docs you credit, old dear And you neednt 
fuss thcrcs no disgrace Bobby bchav cd like 
a perfect gentleman Besides, it wns all my 
fault I’ll ow n It I took too much champagne 
I wns not what you might call drunk, but I 
wns bnght, and a little beyond myself, and — 
I’ll confess it — I wanted to shew off before 
Bobby, because he wns a bit taken by a 
woman on the stage, and she wns pretending 
to be game for anydhmg You see youve 
brought Bobby' up too stnet, and when he 
gets loose thcrcs no holding him He docs 
enjoy life more than any lad I ever met 

OILBEV Never you mind how he’s been 
brought up, thats my business Tell me how 
he’s been brought down thats yours 

MRS OILBEV Oh, dont be rude to the Indy', 
Rob 

DORA I’m coming to it, old dear dont you 
be so headstrong Well, it wns a beautiful 
moonhght night, and we couldnt get a cab 
on the nod, so we started to walk, very jolly, 
you know; arm in arm, and dancing along, 
singing and all that When we came into 
Jamaica Square, there wns a young copper 
on pomt duty at the comer. I says to Bob 
"Deane boy. is it a bargain about the 
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squiffer if I make Joe spnnt for you?” 
“Anything you hke, darhng,” says he* “I 
love you.” I put on my best company manners 
and stepped up to the copper “If you please, 
sir,” says I, “can you direct me to Carrick- 
mines Square?” I was so genteel, and talked 
so sweet, that he fell to it like a bird “I 
never heard of any such Square in these 
parts,” he says “Then,” says I, “what a 
1 ery silly httle officer you must be!”; and I 
gave his helmet a chuck behind that knocked 
it over his eyes, and did a bunk 

MRS QUiBEY. Did a what? 

DORA A bunk Holy Joe did one too all 
nght he sprinted faster than he ever did m 
college, I bet, the old dear He got clean off, 
too. Just as he was overtaking me half-way 
down the square, we heard the whistle, and 
at the sound of it he drew away hke a streak 
of hghtning, and that was the last I saw of 
him I was copped in the Dock Road m)’’self. 
rotten luck, wasnt it? I tned the innocent 
and genteel and all th6 rest, but Bobby’s bat 
done me m 

GiLBEY. And what happened to the boy? 

DORA Only fancy t he stopped to laugh at 
the copper! He thought the copper would 
see the joke, poor lamb He was argmng 
about it when the two that took me came 
along to find out what the whistle was for, 
and brought me with them Of course I 
swore I’d never seen him before m my life; 
but there he was m my hat and I in his The 
cops were very spiteful and laid it on for all 
they were worth drunk and disorderly and 
assaulting the pohce and all that I got four- 
teen days without the option, because you 
see — ^well, the fact is, I’d done it before, and 
been warned. Bobby was a first offender and 
had the option, but the dear boy had no 
money left and wouldnt give you away by 
telhng his name; and anyhow he couldnt 
have brought himself to buy himself off and 
leave me there; so he’s doing his month 
Well, it was two forty shillingses; and Ive 
only twenty-eight shillings m the world If I 
pawn my clothes I shant be able to earn any 
more So I cant pay the fine and get him 
out but if youll stand £3 IJl stand one, and 
thatll do it If youd like to be very kind and 
nice you could pay the lot; but I cant deny 
that it was my fault, so I wont press you. 

GILBEY [Aeari-bro^en] My son in gaol! 

DORA Oh, cheer up, old dear, it wont hurt 
him, look at me after fourteen days of it. 


I’m all the better for bemg kept a bit qmet. 
You mustnt let it prey on your mind 

GILBEY The disgrace of it will kiU me And 
it will leave a mark on him to the end of his 
hfe 

DORA Not a bit of it Dont you be afraid. 
Ive educated Bobby a bit he’s not the molly- 
coddle he was when you had him in hand 
MRS GILBEY Indeed Bobby is not a molly- 
coddle They wanted him to go in for single- 
stick at the Young Men’s Clwistian Associa- 
tion, but, of course, I couldnt allow that he 
might have had his eye knocked out 

oiLBEY [fo Dora, angnly] Listen here, you 
DORA Oh, amt we cross' 

GILBEY I want none of your gaiety here 
This IS a respectable household Youve gone 
and got my poor innocent boy mto trouble 
It’s the hke of you thats the rum of the hke 
of hun 

DORA So you always say, you old dears 
But you know better. Bobby came to me I 
didnt come to him. 

GILBEY Would he have gone if you hadnt 
been there for him to go to? Tell me that 
You know why he went to you, I suppose 
DORA [charitably] It was dull for him at 
home, poor lad, wasnt it? 

•MRS GILBEY Oh no I’m at home on first 
'Thursdays And we have -the Knoxes to 
dinner every Friday Margaret Knox and 
Bobby are as good as engaged Mr Knox is 
my husband’s partner Mrs Knox is very 
rehgious; but she’s quite cheerful We dme 
■with them on Tuesdays So thats two evemngs 
pleasure every week 

GILBEY [almost in tears] We done what we 
could for the boy Short of letting him go 
mto temptations of all sorts, he can do what 
he likes What more does he want? 

DORA Well, old dear, he wants me, and 
thats about the long and short of it And I 
must say youre not very nice to me about 
it Ive talked to him hke a mother, and tried 
my best to keep him straight; but I dont 
deny I hke a bit of fun myself, and we both 
get a bit giddy when we’re hghthearted 
Him and me is a pair, I’m aftaid 

GILBEY. Dont -talk foolishness, girl. How 
could you and he be a pair, you being what 
you are, and he brought up as he has been, 
with the example of a rehgious woman hke 
Mrs Knox before his eyes? I cant understand 
how he could bnng himself to be seen m the 
.street with you. [Pitying himself] I hamt 
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deserved tins I\ e done mj duty ns n father. 
I\e kept him sheltered [Angry mth her"] 
Creatures like jou that take advantage of 
n child’s innocence ought to be vvliipped 
through the streets 

DORA Well, whatever 1 maj be, I'm too 
much the lady to lose mj temper, and I dont 
think Bobbj would like me to tell )ou what 
I think of j ou, for when I start gh ing people 
a bit of my mind I sometimes use language 
thats beneath me But I tell } ou once for all 
I must have the moncj to get Bobbj out, 
and if you wont fork out. III hunt up Holy 
Joe He might get it off his brother, the 
Monsignor 

oiLBEv You mind } our own concerns Mj 
sohcitor vvnll do what is right 111 not have 
j ou paying my son's fine as if you w ere any- 
tliing to him 

DORA Thats right Youll get him out today, 
wont j ou^ 

oiLDEV It’s hkclj’ I’d leave my boy in 
prison, isnt it? 

DORA I'd like to know when they 11 let him 
out 

QiLDEY You would, would j’ou* Yourc 
going to meet him at the prison door 

DORA Well, dont you think any woman 
would that had the feelings of a lady ? 

aiLBEV [btderli/] Oh yes I know Here' I 
must buy the lad's salv alion, I suppose How 
much vnll you take to clear out and let him 
go? 

DORA [pitying him quite nice about it] Wlint 
good would that do, old dear? Tlicrc are 
others, you know 

oiLDEv Thats true I must send tlic boy 
himself away^ 

DORA Where to? 

oiLBEY Anywhere, so long as he’s out of 
the reach of you and your like 

DORA Then I’m afraid youll have to send 
him out of the world, old dear I’m sorry for 
you I really am, though you mightnt believe 
it, and I think your feelings do you real 
credit But I cant give him up just to let him 
fall into the hands of people I couldnt trust, 
can I? 

oiLBEV [beside himself, rising] Wheres the 
police? Wheres the Government? Wheres 
the Church? Wheres respectability and right 
reason? Whats the good of them if I have to 
stand here and see you put my son in your 
pocket as if he was a chattel slave, and you 
hardly out of gaol as a common drunk and 


disorderly? Wiats the world coming to? 
noRA It is a lottery, isnt it, old dear? 

Mr Gilhey rushes from the room, distracted 
MRS oil REV [unruj/led] Wlicrc did you buy 
tlint white lace? 1 want some to match a 
collaret of my own, and I cant get it at 
Perrys and John’s 

DORA Knngg and Pantlc’s' one and four- 
pence It's machine hand-made 
MRS ouRiv I never give more than one 
and tuppence. But I suppose yourc extrava- 
gant by nature My sister Martha was just 
like that Pay any thing she was asked 
DORv \MiaLs tuppence to you, Mrs Bobby , 
after all? 

MRS oit-tin [correcting her] Mrs Gilbej’ 
DORA Of course, Mrs Gillicj I am silly 
MRS on nrv Bobby must liav t looked funnv 
in your lint Why did you change hats with 
him? 

DORA I dont know One docs, you know 
MRS on nrv 1 never did Tlic things people 
do' I cant understand them Bobbv never 
told me he was keeping company wnth you 
His own mother' 

DORA [orrreome] Excuse me I cant help 
smiling 

Juggins enters 

juooixs Mr Gilbey has gone to Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, madam 
MRS onnrv' Have you ever been in a police 
court. Juggins? 

juooiNS Yes, madam 
MRS oiLDEv [rofAtrr shocketl] I hope you had 
not been exceeding, Juggins 
juooiNS, Yas, madam, I had I exceeded 
the legal limit 

MRS oiLREv Oh, that! Whi do they give a 
woman n fortnight for wearing n man’s hat, 
and a man a month for vv caring hers? 

juooTNs, I didnt know that they did, 
madam 

MRS oiLDrv' It doesnt seem justice, docs it 
Juggins? 

juooiNS No, madam 

MRS gh-bev [/o Dora, rising] Well, goodbye 
[Shahng her hand] So pleased to have made 
your acquaintance 

DORA [standing «p] Dont mention it I’m 
sure it’s most kind of you to receive me at 
nil 

MRS gilbev I must go off now and order 
lunch [She trots to the door] Whnt was it you 
called the concertina? 

Dora A squiffer, dear 
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MRS GiLBEY \tkougktfully\ A squi£Fer, of 
course. How funny’ [She goes oj/f] 

DORA [exploding into ecstasies of mirtK\ Oh 
my! isnt she an old love? How do you keep 
your face straight? 

JUGGINS It IS what I am paid for. 

DORA [confidentiallpl Listen here, dear boy 
Your name isnt Juggms Nobody’s name 
IS Juggins 

JUGGINS My orders are, Miss Delaney, 
that you are not to be here when Mr Gilbey 
returns from Wormwood Scrubbs 
DORA That means teUmg me to mind my 
own business, doesnt it? Well, I’m oflP Tootle 
Loo, Charhe Darhng [5^e losses her hand to 
him and goes] 

ACT II 

On the afternoon of the same day, Mrs Knox 
IS wnUng notes in her drawing room, at a nmtmg- 
iahle which stands against the wall Anyone 
placed so as to see Mrs Knox’s left profile will 
have the door on the right and the window on the 
left, both further away than Mrs Knox, whose 
back is presented to an obsolete upright piano at 
the opposite side of the room The sofa ts near 
the piano There ts a small table in the middle of 
the room, with some gilt-edged books and albums 
on it, and chairs near it 
Mr Knox comes m almost furtively, a troubled 
man of fifty, thinner, harder, and uglier than 
his partner, Gilbey, Gilbey bang a soft sioutisk 
man with white hair and thin smooth shn, whilst 
Knox has coarse black hair, and bluejaws which 
no diligence in shaving can whiten Mrs Knox 
ts a plain woman, dressed without regard to 
fashion, with thoughtful eyes and thoughtful 
ways that make an atmosphere of peace and 
some solemnity She ts surprised to see her hus- 
band at home during business hours 
MRS KNOX What bnngs you home at this 
hour? Have you heard anything? 

KNOv No Have you? 

MRS KNov No Whats the matter? 

KNOX [si/^tng down on the sofd\ I beheve 
Gilbey has found out 
MRS KNOX ’'i^Tiat makes you think that? 
KNOX. Well, I dont know: I didnt like to 
tell you. you have enough to worry you with- 
out that, but Gilbey ’s been very queer ever 
since it happened I cant keep my mmd on 
busmess as I ought; and I was depending on 
him But he’s worse than me He’s not look- 
ing after anything, and he keeps out of my 
way. His manner’s not natural He hasnt 


asked us to dinner, and he’s never said a 
word about our not asking him to dinner, 
after aU these years when weve dined every 
week as regular as clocku ork It looks to me 
as if Gilbey’s trymg to drop me socially. 
Well, why should he do that if he hasnt 
heard? 

MRS KNOX I wonder! Bobby hasnt been 
near us either* thats what I cant make out 
KNOX Oh. thats nothing I told him Mar- 
garet was down in Cornwall with her aunt 
MRS KNOX [reproachfully'] Jo’ [5^6 takes her 
handkerchief from the wnting-iable and cries a 
little] 

KNOX Well, I got to tell hes, amt I? You 
wont Somebody’s got to tell em 

MRS KNOX [putting away her handkerchief] It 
only ends in our not knowing what to beheve. 
Mrs Gilbey told me Bobby was in Bnghton 
for the sea air Theres something queer about 
that Gilbey would never let the boy loose 
by himself among the temptations of a gay 
place like Bnghton without his tutor; and I 
saw the tutor m Kensington High Street 
the very day she told me. 

KNOX If the Gilbeys have found out, it’s 
aU over between Bobby and Margaret, and 
all over between us and them 
MRS KNOX. It’s all over between us and 
everybody When a girl runs away from 
home hke that, people know what to thmk 
of her and her parents 

KNOX She had a happy, respectable home 
— everything — 

MRS KNOX [interrupting hini] Theres no use 
gomg over it all again, Jo If a girl hasnt 
happiness m herself, she wont be happy any- 
where Youd better go back to the shop and 
try to keep your mind off it 

KNOX [using restlessly] I cant I keep fancy- 
ing everybody knows it and is sniggering 
about it. I’m at peace nowhere but here 
It’s a comfort to be with you It’s a torment 
to be xvith other people 

MRS KNOX [going to him and drawing her arm 
through Aw] There, Jo, there! I’m sure I’d 
have you here always if I could But it cant 
be God’s work must go on from day to day, 
no matter what comes We must face our 
trouble and bear it. 

KNOX [wandering to the window arm in arm 
with her] J ust look at the people m the street, 
going up and doivn as if nothmg had hap- 
pened It seems unnatural, as if they all 
knew and didnt care 
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MRS KNO\ If they knev, Jo, thered be n 
crowd round the liousc looking up nt us 
You shouldnt keep thinking about it 

hNO\ I know 1 shouldnt. You hn\c jour 
religion, Amelin; and I’m sure I’m glad it 
comforts jou But it doesnt come to me that 
wn^ Ive worked hard to get a position and 
be respectable I\e turned man} a girl out 
of tlic shop for being half an hour late nt 
night, and hcres ni} o^m daughter gone for 
a fortnight without wonl or sign, except a 
telegram to say she's not dead and that 
we’re not to worr}' about her 

MRS KNO\ [stiddcnly pawling lo the tireel] Jo, 
look! 

hNO\ Margaret' With a man' 

MRS kNO\ Run down, Jo, quick Catch her 
sa% c her 

Kxox [lingering] She’s shaking hands witli 
him she’s coming across to the door 

MRS KNOX [cnergcltcallp] Do as I tell }OU 
Catch the man before he’s out of sight 
Knox mshes from the room Mrs Knox looks 
anxiously and cxciledly from the mndoir Then 
she throws up the sash and leans out Mar- 
garet Knox comes in,fustercd and annoyed She 
ts a strong, springy girl of eighteen, mth large 
nostrils, an audacious chin, and a gaily resolute 
manner, even peremptory on occasions like the 
present, when she is annoyed 
MARGARET Motlicr Motlicr 
Mrs Knox draws in her head and confronts 
her daughter 

MRS KNOX [sternly] Well, miss? 

MARGARET Oh, mother, do go out and stop 
father making a scene m the street He 
rushed at him and said "Youre the man who 
took away my daughter” loud enough for all 
the people to hear Everybody stopped We 
shall have a crowd round the house Do do 
something to stop him 

Knox returns with a good-lookmg young 
marine officer 

MARGARET Oh, Monsicur Duvallct, I'm 
so sorry — so ashamed Mother this is Mon- 
sieur Duvallet, who has been extremely kind 
to me Monsieur Duvallet my mother 
[Duvallel boms] 

KNOX A Frenchman! It only needed this 
MARGARET [jtiucA oaaoyeii] Father do please 
be commonly civil to a gentleman who has 
been of the greatest service to me What will 
he think of us? 

duvallet [debonair] But it’s very natural 
I understand Mr Knox’s feehngs perfectly. 


[lie speaks English better than Knox, having 
learnt it on both sides of the Atlantic] 

Ksox If Ive made an} mistake I’m read} 
lo apologirc But I want to know where m} 
daughter has been for the last fortnight, 
duvallet She has been, I assure jou, in 
n particular!} safe place, 

KSOX Will }ou tell me what place? I can 
judge for m} self how safe it was 

MARGARET Ilollowa} Gaol Was that safe 
enough* 

KSOX asd MRS KSOX- IIollowR} Gaol! 

KSOX Youve joined the SulTragets! 
MARGARET No I wisli I had I could have 
liad the same experience m better compan} 
Please sit down, Monsicur Duvallct [She sits 
between the table and the sofa Mrs Knox, over- 
whelmed, sits at the other side of the table Knox 
remains standing in the middle of (he room] 
duvallet [xi//ing down on the sofa] It was 
nothing An adventure Nothing 

MARGARET [obdurately] Drunk and assault- 
ing the police' Fort} shillings or a month' 
MRS KSOX Margaret! Who accused }ou of 
sucli a thing? 

MARGARET Thc policcman I assaulted 
KNOX You mean to saj that you did it' 
MARGARET. I did I had that satisfaction 
nt all events I knocked two of Ins teeth out 
KSOX And } ou sit there coolly and tell me 
this! 

MARGARET Well, wJicrc do }ou want me 
to sit? Whnts thc use of saj mg things like 
that* 

KSOX M} daughter in Holloway Gaol! 
MARGARET All the womcn in Hollow aj are 
somebody’s daughters Really, father, you 
must make up your mind to it If } ou had 
sat in that cell for fourteen days making up 
} our mind to it, j ou would understand that 
I’m not in thc humor to be gaped at while 
youre trying to persuade yourself that it 
can’t be real Tlicse things really do happen 
to real people every day, and you read about 
them in thc papers and think it’s all nght 
Well, theyve happened to me thats all 
KNOX [feeble-forcible] But they shouldnt 
have happened to you Dont you know that? 

MARGARET They shouldnt happen to any- 
body, I suppose But they do [Etsing im- 
patiently] And really I’d rather go out and 
assault another policeman and go back to 
Holloway than keep talking round and round 
it like this If youre going to turn me out of 
the house, turn me out' Hie sooner I go the 
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better 

DuvAiXET \nsing quickly^ That is impos- 
sible, mademoiselle ,Your father has his 
position to consider To turn his daughter 
out of ^oors would rmn him socially. 

KNOX. Oh, youve put her up to that, have 
you? And where did you come m, may I ask^ 
DUVAiXET I came in at your invitation — 
at your amiable insistence, in fact, not at my 
own But you need have no anxiety on my 
account. I was concerned in the regrettable 
incident which led to your daughter’s mcar- 
ceration I got a fortmght without the option 
of a fine on the ridiculous ground that I ought 
to have struck the pohceman with my fist 
I should have done so with pleasure had I 
known, but, as it was, I struck him on the 
ear inth my boot — a magmficent mouhnei^ I 
must say — and was informed that I had been 
gmlty of an act of cowardice, but that for the 
sake of the entente cordtale I should be dealt 
with lemently Yet Miss Knox, who used her 
fist, got a month, but with the option of a 
fine I did not know this until I was released, 
when my first act was to pay the forty shil- 
hngs And here we are. 

MRS KNOX. You ought to pay the gentleman 
the fine, Jo 

KNOX [reddening] Oh, certainly. [He takes 
out some money] 

puvAixET. Oh please’ it does not matter 
[Knox hands him two soucreigTw] If you insist 
— [he pockets them] Thank you 
MARGARET. I’m ever so much obhged to 
you, MLonsieur Duvallet 
DuvALLET Can I be of any further assist- 
ance, mademoiselle? 

MARGARET I think you had better leave us 
to fight it out, if you dont mind. 

nuvAELET Perfectly. Madame [6ore] — 
Mademoiselle [607a] — Monsieur rJowl — [He 
goes out] 

Mrs KNOX. Dont nng, Jo See the gentle- 
man out yourself 

Knox ha^ly sees Duvallet out Mother and 
daughter look forlornly at one another without 
' saying a word, Mrs Knox slowly sits down 
Margaret follows her example. They look at one 
another again Mr Knox returns 
knox [shortly and sternly] Ameha* this is 
your job [To Margaret] I leave you to your 
mother. I shall have my own say in the matter 
when I hear what you have to say to her [He 
goes out, solemn and offended] 

Margaret [with a hitter little laugK] Just 


what the Sufiraget said to me in Holloway. 
He throws the 30b on you 
MRS KNOX [reproachfully] Margaret’ 
iiARQARET. You know it's truc 
, MRS KNOX Margaret if youre going to be 
hardened about it, theres no use my sapng 
anything 

MARGARET I’m not hardened, mother. But 
I cant talk nonsense about it You see, it’s 
all real to ine Ive suffered it Ive been shoved 
and bulbed Ive had my arms twisted Ive 
been made scream with pam in other ways 
Ive been flung into a filthy cell with a lot of 
other poor wretches as if I were a sack of coals 
being emptied into a cellar. And the only 
difference between me and the others was 
that I hit back Yes I did And I did worse 
I wasnt ladyhke I cursed I called names. 
I heard words that I didnt even know that I 
knew, coming out of my mouth just as if 
somebody else had spoken them The pohce- 
man repeated them m court. The magistrate 
said he could hardly beheve it The pohce- 
man held out his hand with his two teeth in 
it that I knocked out I said it was aU right; 
that I had heard myself using those words 
qmte distinctly, and that I had taken the 
good conduct prize for three years running 
at school The poor old gentleman put me 
back for the missionary to find out who I was, 
and to ascertain the state of my rmnd I 
wouldnt tell, of course, for your sakes at home 
here; and I wouldnt say I was sorry, or apolo- 
gize to the pohceman, or compensate him or 
anything of that sort. I wasnt sorry 'The one 
thing that gave me any satisfaction was get- 
tmg m that smack on his mouth; and I said 
so So the missionary reported that I seemed 
hardened and that no doubt I would tell 
who I was after a day in prison. Then I was 
sentenced. So now you see I’m not a bit the 
sort of girl you thought me I’m not a bit the 
sort of girl I thought myself And I dont 
know what sort of person you really are, or 
what sort of person father really is I wonder 
what he would say or do if he had an angry 
brute of a pohceman twistmg his arm with 
one hand and rushing him along by the nape 
of his neck with the other. H e couldnt whirl 
his leg hke a windmill and knock a pohceman 
down by a glorious kick on the helmet Oh, 
if theyd all fought as we two fought we’d 
have beaten them 

meS KNOX But how did it all begin? 
MARGARET Oh, I dont know It was boat- 
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race night, the) mul 

MRS ivNo\ Bont-rnce niglil! But nJinl Imd 
)ou to do with tlic boat race? You ncnl to 
the great Salvation FcMival at the Albert 
Hall with )our aunt She put )ou into the 
bus that passes the door. What made }ou 
get out of the biis^ 

MAnoAUET I dont know Tlic meeting got 
on w) nones, somchoii. Jl nns the singing, 
I suppose you know I love singing n good 
swinging hymn, and I ft It it was ridiculous 
to go home in tlic bus after we had been 
singing so wondcrfull) about climbing up 
tlic golden stairs to heaven I wanted more 
music — more happiness — more life I wanted 
some comrade who felt ns I did I fell c'cnllcd 
it seemed mean to be nfnid of nnv thing 
after all, vv hat could nnv one do to me against 
m) wnlP I suppose I was a little mad at all 
events, I got out of the bus at Piceadill) 
Circus, because Ibcre was a lot of light and 
excitement there I walked to Leicester 
Square, and went into a great theatre. 

MRS K\o\ [^omjietf] A theatre’ 

MARGARCT Ycs Lols of ollicr womcn were 
going in alone I had to pay fiv c sliillings 
MRS K\o\ [f7gA^T^/] Five shillings' 

MAROARET [apo/oge/tca//j/J It w ns a lot It 
was ver) stuif), and I didnt like tlie people 
much, because they didnt seem to be enjo)- 
ing themselves, but the stage was splendid 
and the music lovclj I saw that I'rcnch- 
man, Monsieur Duv allot, standing against a 
bamcr, smoking a cigarette lie seemed 
quite hnpp) , and he was nice and snilorhke 
I went and stood beside Inm, lioping he 
would speak to me 
MRS KNo\ [gi^spt] Margaret! 

MAROARET [con/tnuing] He did, just ns if 
he had known me for years We got on to- 
gether like old friends He asked me would 
I have some champagne, and I said it would 
cost too much, but tliat I would give any- 
thing for a dance I longed to join the people 
on the stage and dance with them one of 
them was the most beautiful dancer I ever 
saw He told me he had come there to see 
her, and that when it was over we could go 
somewhere where there was dancing So we 
went to a place where there was a hand in a 
gallery and the floor cleared for dancing 
Very few people danced the women only 
wanted to shew olF their dresses, but we 
danced and danced until a lot of them joined 
in We got quite reckless, and we had cham- 


pagne after all, I never enjoyed an) thing 
so much But at last it got spoilt by the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge students up for the Boat 
race Tlit) got drunk, and tlicj began to 
rmnsli things, and (he police came m Tlicn 
It was quite hornhlc 'Hie students fought 
with the |>ohrc, and the police siiddcnlj got 
quite hnitnl, and began to throw tvcrvhorl) 
downstairs Tlicj attacked the women, who 
were not doing nn\ thing, and treated them 
just ns roiighlv ns they had treated the 
students Duvnllit got indignant and re- 
monstrated with a policeman, who was shov- 
ing a woman though she was going qiiiell) 
ns fast ns she could 'Hie policeman flung the 
woman through the door and then turned 
on Diivnllet It was then that Duvnllet swung 
his leg likcnwmdimllnnd knocked the police- 
man dow n And then three policemen rushed 
at him and carried him out h) the amis and 
I< gs face downwards Two more attacked me 
and pave me a shove to tlic door ’flint quite 
maddened me 1 just got in one good bang 
on tile mouth of one of them AH the rest 
was dreadful I was rushed through the 
streets to the police station llic) kicked 
me with their knees, Ihcv twisted mj arms, 
the) taunted and insulted me, they called 
me vtIc names, and I told them what I 
thought of them, and provoked them to do 
their worst 'TJicres one good thing about 
being hard liiirt it makes )ou sleep I slept 
in that filth) cell with all the other drunks 
sounder than I should have slept at home I 
cant desenhe how I felt next morning it was 
hideous, hut the police were quite )olly; and 
cvcr)'hod) said it was a hit of English fun, 
and talked about last ) car’s hont-rnce night 
when it had been a great den! worse I was 
black and blue and sick and wretched But 
tlic strange thing w ns tlint I wnsnt sorry, and 
I’m not sorry And I dont feel that I did an) - 
thing wrong, rcnll) [SAe nscs nnd strclcku her 
arme inth a large hheraitng breath^ Now that 
it’s nil ov'cr I’m rather proud of it, though I 
know now' that I’m not a Indy, hut whether 
thnts because we’re only shopkeepers, or 
because nobody's really a lady except when 
theyro treated like ladies, I dont know [She 
throws herself into a comer of the sofa] 

MRS KNOX [fort in wonder] But how could 
you bring yourself to do it, Margaret? I’m 
not blaming you' I only want to know How 
could you bring yourself to do it? 

MARGARET I cnnt tcll you I dont under- 
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stand it myself The prayer meeting set me 
free, somehow. I should never have done it 
if it were not for the prayer meetmg. 

MRS KNOX [deeply Aorrj/ied] Oh, dont say 
such a thing as that I know that prayer can 
set us free; though' you could never under- 
stand me when I told you so; but it sets us 
free for good, not for evd 
MARGARET Then I suppose what I did was 
not evil, or else I was set free for evil as well 
as good As father says, you cant have any- 
thing both ways at once 'V\Tien I was at 
home and at school I was what you call good, 
but I wasnt free And when I got free I was 
what most people would call not good But I 
seeno harm in what I did; though I see plenty 
in what other people did to me 
MRS KNOX I hope you dont think yourself a 
herome of romance 

MARGARET Oh no [SAe sits down again at the 
iablel I’m a heroine of reahty, if you call me 
a heroine at all. And reahty is pretty brutal, 
pretty filthy, when you come to grips mth 
it. Yet it’s glonous all the same It’s so real 
and satisfactory 

MRS KNOX I dont like this spirit in you, 
Margaret I dont like your talking to me m 
that tone 

MARGARET. It’s no use, mother I dont care 
for you and papa any the less; but I shall 
never get back to the old nay of talkmg 
agam Ive made a sort of descent mto hell — 
MRS KNOX Margaretl Such a wordl 
MARGARET You should have heard all the 
words that were flymg round that mght You 
shouldmix a httle with people who dont know 
any other words But when I said that about 
a descent mto hell I was not swearing. I was 
in earnest, like a preacher 
MRS KNOX A preacher utters them in a 
reverent tone of voice. 

MARGARET. I know the tone that shews 
they dont mean anythmg real to him. They 
usent to mean anythmg real to me Now hell 
IS as real to me as a turmp; and I suppose I 
shall always speak of it hke that Anyhow, 
Ive been there, and it seems to me now that 
nothing is worth domg but redeermng people 
from It 

MRS i^Nox TTiey are redeemed already if 
they choose to beheve it 
MARGARET Whats the use of that if they 
dont choose to beheve it? You dont beheve 
it yourself, or you wouldnt pay pohcemen 
to twist their arms. Whats the good of pre- 


tendmg? Thats all our respectabihty is, pre- 
tending, pretending, pretending. Thank 
heaven Ive had it knocked out of me once 
for all! 

MRS KNOX [greatly agitated] Margaret’ dont 
talk hke that I cant bear to hear you talking 
wickedly I can bear to hear the children of 
this world talking vamly and foohshly m the 
language of this world But when I hear you 
justifjung your wickedness m the words of 
grace, it’s too honible it sounds hke the 
devil making fun of rehgion Ive tried to 
bring you up to learn the happiness of re- 
ligion. Ive waited for you to find out that 
happmess is withm ourselves and doesnt 
come from outward pleasures Ive prayed 
oftener than you think that you imght be 
enhghtened But if all my hopes and all my 
prayers are to come to this, that you mix up 
my very words and thoughts with the prompt- 
ings of the devil, then I dont know what I 
shall do I dont indeed’ itU kdl me 

MARGARET You shouldnt have prayed for 
me to be enhghtened if you didnt ivant me 
to be enhghtened If the truth were known, 
I suspect we all want our prayers to be 
answered only by halves’ the agreeable 
halves. Your prayer didnt get answered by 
halves, mother. Youve got more than you 
bargained for m the way of enlightenment 
I shall ne\ er be the same agam I shall never 
speak m the old way agam Ive been set free 
from this siBy httle hole of a house and all 
its pretences I k n o w non that I am stronger 
than you and Papa I havnt found that hap- 
pmess of yours tliat is withm yourself, but 
Ive found strength For good or evil I am 
set free, and none of the thmgs that used to 
hold me can hold me now 

K710X comes back, unable to hear kis suspense 

KNOX How long more are you going to 
keep me waiting, Ameha^ Do you think I’m 
made of iron? "S^ats the girl done? "What are 
we going to do^ 

MRS KNOX She's beyond my control, Jo, 
and beyond yours I cant even pray for her 
now, for I dont know rightly what to pray for 

KNOX. Dont talk nonsense, woman is this 
a time for praymg? Does anybody know? 
Thats w’hat we have to consider now If only 
we can keep it dark, I dont care for anythmg 
else. 

MARGARET. Dont hope for that, father 
Mind' I’ll tell everybody. It ought to be told. 
It must be told 
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KNO\ Hold your tongue, j ou young hussy, 
or go out of my house tins instnnt 

MAnoAurr I’m quite ready. [She takes her 
hat and turns to (he door] 

KNO\ [thromng himself vi front of it] Here! 
where arc ) ou going? 

MRS KNo\ [nnng] You muslnt turn her out, 
Jo' I’ll go witli her if she goes 
KNOT AVlio wants to turn her out? But Is 
she going to rum us? To let eicrjbod) know 
of her disgrace and slinmc'' To tear me down 
from the position I\c made for m}sclf and 
you b) fortj ) cars hard struggling? 

MAnoAUET Yes I’m going to tear it all 
down It stands between us and c\crj thing. 
I’ll tell c\crjbod} 

KNOT Magsj, m} clnld dont bring down 
jour father’s hairs wntli sorrow to the graxc 
Tlicrcs onij one thing I care about in the 
world to keep this dark Tm jour father I 
ask you here on mj knees — in the dust, so 
to speak — not to let it out 
MAnoAUFT I'll tell ever) bodj 
Knox collapses in despair Mrs Knox tries to 
pray and cannot Margaret stands tnfextblc. 

ACT III 

Again in the Gilheys' dining room Afternoon 
The table is not laid ti is draped in its ordinari/ 
cloth, mlk pen and ink, an cxerctse-book, and 
school-books on it Bobby Gtlbey is in the arm- 
chair, crouching over the fire, reading an illus- 
trated paper He is a pretty youth, of very subur- 
ban gentility, strong and manly enough by nature 
but untrained and unsatisfactory, his parents 
having imagined that domestic restriction is nkal 
they call “bringing up ” He has learnt nothing 
from It except a habit of evading it by deceit 
He gets up to nng the bell, then resumes his 
crouch Juggins answers the bell 
BOBBY Juggins 
JuooiNS Sir? 

BOBBY [morosely sarcastic] Sir be blowed! 
JUOOINS [cheerfully] Not at all, sir 
BOBBY I’m a gaol-bird youre a respectable 
man 

JUOOINS That doesnt matter, sir Your 
father pays me to call you sir, and as I take 
the money, I keep my part of the bargain 
BOBBY Would you call me sir if you wemt 
paid to do it? 

JUOOINS No, sir 

BOBBY Ive been talking to Dora about you 
JUOOINS Indeed, sir? 


BOiini. Yes Dora sajs your name cant be 
Juggins, and that jou have the manners of a 
gentleman 1 alwajs thought jou hadnt anj 
manners Anjhow, jour manners arc dilfcr- 
cnl from the manners of a gentleman in mj 
set 

JUOOINS TIicj would be, sir, 

Bonni You dont feel disposed to be com- 
iniinicntivc on the subject of Dorn’s notion, 
I suppose 
JUOOINS No, sir 

Boiinx [ihroinng his paper on the faor and 
kft>ag his knees over the arm of (he chair so as 
to him towards the footman] It was part of your 
bargain that jou were to inlet me a bit, 
wnsnt it^ 

JUOOINS Yes, sir. 

Bonnx Well, can jou tell me the proper 
wnj to get out of an engagement to a girl 
wiUiout getting into a row for breach of 
promise'’ 

JUOOINS No, sir. You cant get out of an 
engagement without being sued for breach 
of promise if the Indj wishes to be paid for 
her disappointment 

Bonni But it wouldnt be for her happiness 
to marrj me when I dont rcnllj care for her 
JUOOINS Women dont alwajs many for 
happiness, sir Tliej often many because 
they w ish to be mnmed women and not old 
maids 

BOiiBY Tlicn what am I to do? 

JUOOINS Many her, sir, or take the con- 
sequences 

DOBBi (jumping I/p] Well, I wont marry her’ 
Ihats flat What w ould you do if j ou w ere m 
mj place? 

JUOOINS I should tell the young ladj’ that 
I found I couldnt fulfil mj engagement. 

noBBi But joud ha\c to make some ex- 
cuse, JOU know I wnril to gi\c it a gentle- 
manly turn to say Tm not worthy of her, or 
somctliing like that. 

JUOOINS. 'Diet IS not a gentlemanly turn, 
sir Quite the contrary’ 

BOBBi I dont sec that at all Do j'ou mean 
that It’s not exactly true? 

JUOOINS Not at all, sir 
BOBBY lean say that no other girl can ever 
be to me what she’s been Tliat would be 
quite true, because our circumstances have 
been rather exceptional, and she’ll imagine 
I mean I’m fonder of her than I can ever be 
of anyone else You see. Juggins, a gentle- 
man has to think of a girl’s feehngs 
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jTjOGiNS If you -wish to spare her feehngs, 
siT, you can marry her. If you hurt her feel- 
ings by refusing, you had better not try to 
get credit for considerateness at the same 
tune by pretending to spare them She ■wont 
hke it. And it ivill start an argument, of 
which you -will get the worse. 

BOBBY But, you' know, I’m not really 
worthy of her. 

JUGGINS Probably she never supposed you 
were, sir. 

BOBBY Oh, I say. Juggins, you are a 
pessumst 

JUGGINS [preparing to go] Anything else, 
su? 

BOBBY [queruhuslp] You havnt been much 
use. [He7vanders disconsolately across iheroom] 
You generally put me up to the correct way 
of Joing things 

JUGGINS I assure you, su, theres no correct 
way of Jilting It’s not correct m itself 

BOBBY [hopefully] I'll tell you what I’ll say 
I cant hold her to an engagement ■with a man 
whos been in quod Thatlldoit [He seats him- 
self on the table, relieved and confident] 

JUGGINS. Very dangerous, sir. No woman 
will deny hers^ the romantic luxury of self- 
sacnfice and forgiveness when they take the 
form of domg something agreeable She’s 
almost sure to say that your misfortune wiU 
draw her closer to you. 

BOBBY What a nmsance' I dontknow what 
to do You know. Juggins, your cool simple- 
mmded way of domg it wouldnt go doivn m 
Denmark Hill 

JUGGINS I daresay not, su No doubt youd 
prefer to make it look like an act of self- 
sacnfice for her sake on your part, or provoke 
her to break the engagement herself Both 
plans have been tned repeatedly, but never 
■with success, as far as my knowledge goes 

BOBBY You have a devilish cool way of lay- 
mg down the law. You know, m my class you 
have to ■wrap up things a bit Denmark Hill 
isnt Camberwell, you know 

JUGGINS. I have noticed, su, that Denmark 
Hill thinks that the higher you go in the 
social scale, the less smcerity is allowed, and 
that only tramps and nff-raff are qmte sincere 
Thats a mistake Tramps are often shameless 
but theyre never sincere Swells — ^if I may 
use that convement name for the upper 
classes — ^play much more with their cards on 
the table. H you tell the young lady that 
you want to jilt her, and she calls you a pig, 


the tone of the transaction may leave much 
to be desired, but itll be less Cambenielhan 
than if you say youre not worthy 

BOBBY. Oh, I cant make you understand, 
Juggins The gul isnt a scullery-maid I want 
to do it dehcately. 

JUGGINS A mistake, sir, beheve me, if you 
are not a bom artist m that line — ^Beg par- 
don, su, I think I heard the bell. [He goes 
out] 

Bobby, muck perplexed, shoves his hands into 
his pockets, and comes off the table, staring dis- 
consolately straight before kimj then goes re- 
luctantly to hts books, and sits down to write 
Juggins returns 

JUGGINS [announcing] Miss Knox. 

Margard comes in Juggins withdraws, 

■MARGARET Still gnndmg away for that 
Society of Arts exammation, Boliby^ YouU 
never pass 

BOBBY [rwtng] No I was just writing to you 

MARGARET ^Tiat about? 

BOBBY Oh, nothing At least — Huw are 
you? 

MARGARET found the other end of the 

table and putting down on it a copy of Lloyd's 
Weekly and her purse-bag] Qmte well, thank 
you How did you enjoy Brighton? 

BOBBY. Brighton! I wasnt at — Oh yes, of 
course Oh, pretty well Is your aunt all right^ 

MARGARET My aunt' I suppose so I havent 
seen her for a month 

BOBBY I thought you were do-wn staying 
•with her. 

MARGARET. Ohl was -that what -they told 
you? 

BOBBY. Yes Why? Wemt you really? 

MARGARET No. Ive somethmg to tell you 
Sit do^wn and lets be comfortable 

She sits on the edge of the table He sits beside 
her, and puts his arm wearily round her waist 

MARGARET. You uecdnt do that if you dont 
hke, Bobby Suppose we get off duly for the 
day just to see what it’s hke. 

BOBBY Off duly? What do you mean? 

MARGARET. You know very well what I 
mean Bobby did you ever care one httle 
scrap for me m that sort of way? Dont funk 
ansuermg I dont care a bit for you — ^that 
way 

BOBBY [removing his arm rather hulffily] I 
beg your pardon, I’m sure I thought you 
did. 

MARGARET Well, did you^ Come! Dont be 
mean. Ive owned up You can put it all on 
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me if you like; but I dont believe j ou enre 
any more than I do 

Donm You mean ve\e been shoved into 
it rather bj the pars and mars 
MAnoAnrr Yes 

noum Well, it's not that I dont care for 
you in fact, no girl can tv cr be to me exacll) 
what you are, but vvevc been brought up so 
much together that it feels more like brother 
and sister than — well, than the other tiling, 
doesnt it’ 

MAnoATirr Just so How did )ou find out 
the difference? 

Bonnv [fJuj/ang] Oh, I say' 

MAnoAUiT I found out from a rrcnchman 
noBDV Oh, I s a j ' [He comes off the lnl>!e in 
Iits cortsicrnation] 

MAROAnET Did ) ou learn it from a rrcnch- 
vvoman? You know vou must have learnt it 
from somebody 

BODDY Not a Frenchwoman She’s quite a 
mcc woman But she’s been rather unfortun- 
ate Tlie daughter of a clcrg}'man 
MAROAnrr [startled] Oh, Bobby' That sort 
of woman! 

BOBBY \Mint sort of woman? 

MAROARET You dont bcliev c slic’s rcall^ a 
clergyman's daughter, do } ou, j ou sillj boj ? 
It’s a stock joke 

BOBBY Do you mean to say joti dont be- 
lieve me? 

MARGARET No I mcaii to sRv I dont be- 
lieve her 

BOBBY [curious and interested, resuming his 
seal on the table beside her] What do ) ou know 
about her? What do you know about all this 
sort of thing’ 

MARGARET \’tTiat sort of thing, Bobbj ? 
BOBBY Well, about life 
MARGARET I VC bvcd a lot Since I saw you 
last I wasnt at my aunt’s All that time that 
you were m Brighton, I mean 

BOBBY I wasnt at Brighton, Meg I'd 
better tell you yourc bound to find out 
sooner or later [He begins his confession 
humbly, avoiding her gace] Meg it’s rather 
awful youll think me no end of a beast Ivc 
been m prison 
»UROARET You! 

BOBBY Yes, me For being drunk and as- 
saulting the pohee 

MARGARET Do you mean to say that you — 
oh ! this 1 s a let-down for me [She comes off the 
table and drops, disconsolate, into a chair at the 
end of tl furthest from ike hcariK] 


BOBBY Of course I coiildnl hold you to our 
engagement after that I was wnling to you 
to break it off [He also descends from the table 
and males slotely for the hearth] You must 
think me an utter rotter, 
maroauft Oh, has everybody been iii 
prison for being drunk and assaulting the 
police? I low long were you in? 
noDRV A fortnight 
MAiiGvRFT Hints wlint I was in for 
Bounv \Minl are you talking about? In 
where? 

MAUOARrr In quod 

Bonnv. But I’m serious* I’m not rotting 
Really and truly — 

MAROAnn* What did you do to the copper’ 
nonnv Nothing, alisolutcly nothing He 
exaggerated grossly I only laughed at him 
MAiiOARi'T fjKm/iiag vp, tnumphant] Ivc 
beaten you hollow I knocked out two of Ins 
teeth Ivc got one of them He sold it to me 
for ten shillings 

nonnv Now please do stop fooling, Meg 
I tell you I’m not rotting [lie sits dotrn in the 
armchair, rather sulhlij] 

MAnoARET [tahng up the copy of Lloyd's 
IVeekly and going to hm] And I tell you I’m 
not either Look' Hcrcs a report of it I he 
daily papers arc no good, but the Sunday 
papers arc splendid [SAr sits on the arm of the 
chair] See' [Reading] "Hardened at Eigh- 
teen A quietly dressed, respectable-looking 
girl who refuses her name” — thats me 
Bonnv [pausing a moment in his perusal] Do 
you mean to say that you went on the loose 
out of pure devalmcntf 
MARGARET I did no harm I went to see a 
lovely dance I picked up a nice man and 
went to have a dance myself I cant imagine 
anything more innocent and more happy 
All the bad part was done by other people 
they did it out of pure dev ilment if y ou like 
Anyhow , here w c arc, two gaolbirds, Bobby 
disgraced forever Isnl it a rchcf’ 

BOBBY [nffiag itrffly] But you know, it’s not 
the same for a girl A man may do things a 
woman mnynt [lie stands on the hearthrug 
mth his back to the fire] 

MARGARET Atc you scandaliscd, Bobby? 
BOBBY Well, you cant expect me to approve 
of it, can you, Meg? I never thought you 
were that sort of girl 

MAROAREr [rising indignantly] I’m not You 
mustnt pretend to think that J’m a clergy- 
man’s daughter, Bobby 
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BOBBY I -wisli you wolildnt chaff about that. 
Dont forget the row you got into for letting 
out that you admired Juggins [she iums her 
bad on Mm quidly] — a footman' And what 
about the Frenchman? 

MABOARET [facmg Mm again] Iknownothmg 
about the Frenchman except that he's a i ery 
nice fellow and can swmg his leg round hke 
the hand of a clock and knock a pohceman 
down with it He was in Wormwood Scrubbs 
with you I was in Holloway 
BOBBY It’s all very well to make hght of it, 
Meg, but this is a bit thick, you know 
MARGAHET. Do you feel you couldnt marry 
a woman whos been in prison? 

BOBBY l^/iastily] No I never said that It 
might even give a woman a greater claim on 
a man Any girl, if she were thoughtless and 
a bit on, perhaps, might get mto a scrape 
Anyone who really understood her character 
could see there was no harm jp it But youre 
not the larky sort At least you usent to be. 

MARGARET. I’m not, and I never will be 
[She Tvalks straight up to Aim] I didnt do it for 
a lark. Bob I did it out of fhe very depths of 
my nature I did it because I’m that sort of 
person I did it in one of my rehgious fits 
I’m hardened at eighteen, as they say. So 
what about the match, now? 

BOBBY. Well, I dont think you can fairly 
hold me to it, Meg Of course it would be 
ridiculous for me to set up to be shocked, or 
anything of that sort. I cant afford to throw 
stones at anybody, and I dont pretend to 
I can understand a lark; I can forgive a shp; 
as long as it IS understood that it is only a 
lark or a shp But to go on tlie loose on prm- 
ciple, to talk about rebgion m connection 
with it; to — ^to — ^well, Meg, I do find that a 
bit thick, I must say I hope youre not m 
earnest when you talk that way 
MARGARET Bobby: youre no good No gooij/ 
to me, anyhow. 

BOBBY [huffed] I’m sorry. Miss Knox 
MARGARET. Goodbye, Mr Gdbey [She iums 
on her heel and goes io the other end of the table] 

I suppose you wont mtroduce me to the 
clergyman's daughter 
BOBBY. I dont think she’d hke it. There 
are himts, after all [He sxts down at the table, 

_ as if to resume •work at his books a hint to her to 

go] 

MARGARET [oR her Way to the door] Bing the 
' bell, Bobby; and tell Juggins to shew me out. 
BOBBY (Vecftfemag] I’m not a cad, Meg. ] 


MARGARET [coming to the table] Then do 
something mce to prevent us feeling mean 
about this afterwards Youd better kiss me 
You neednt ever do it again 

BOBBY If I’m no good, I dont see what fun 
it would he for you 

MARGARET. Oh, it’d be no fun If I wanted 
what you call fun, I should ask the French- 
man to kiss me — or Juggins. 

BOBBY [rising and retreating to the hearth] Oh, 
dont be disgusting, Meg Dont be low. 

MARGARET [determinedly, preparing to use 
force] Now, I’ll make you kiss me, just to 
punish you. [SAe seises hts wnst, pulls him off 
his balance, and gets her arm round his Tied] 
BOBBY. No. Stop. Leave go, mtII you. 
Juggins appears at the door 
JUGGINS hliss Delaney, sir [Dora comes tn 
Juggins goes out Margaret hastily releases 
Bobby, and goes to the other side of the room] 
DORA [firough the door, to the departing 
Juggins] Well, yon area Juggins to shew me 
up when theres company. [To Margaret and 
Bobby] It’s all nght, dear all right, old man: 
I’ll wait in Juggms’s pantry til youre dis- 
engaged 

MARGARET Dout you know me? 

DORA [coming to the middle of the room and 
looking at her very attentively] Why, it’s never 
No 4061 

MARGARET YcS it is 

DORA. W eH, I should never have known you 
out of the umform How did you get out? 
You were domg a month, wemt you? 

jiARQARET My blokc paid the fine the day 
he got out himself 

DORA A real gentleman' [Pointing io Bobby, 
who IS staring open-mouthed] Look at him' He 
cant take it m 

BOBBY. I suppose you made her acquamt- 
ance m^prison, Meg But when it comes to 
_±alkdig about blokes and all that — ^vell' 
MARGARET Oh, Ive Icamt the language, 
and I hke it It’s another barrier broken 
down 

BOBBY. It’s not so much the language, 
Meg But I think [he looks at Dora and stops] 
MARGARET [suddenly, dongerous] What do 
you think, Bobby^ 

DORA He thinks you Qughtnt to be so free 
with me, dearie It dofe him credit he always 
was a gentleman, you know 

MARGARET Does him credit! To insult you 
hke^that' Bobby, say that that wasnt what 
you meant. 
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nonB\ I dulnt stij it ^\n'; 

MAnoAHET Well, tlcnj tlmlil^^ns 
noBDA No I AAouldnt hn\c ■'(ikI it in front 
of Dorn, but I do think it's not quite tlic'inmc 
thing m} knoning her nnd jou knowing her 
DOHA Of course it isnt, old mnn [To Mar- 
garet] I’ll just trot off nnd come bnck in Imlf 
nn hour. Y'ou two enn ninkc it up together 
I'm renlly not fit compnm for jou, dcnric I 
couldnt h\ c up to ) ou [5Ae turas to go] 
MAtiOAiirT Slop Do JOU bclieAc he could 
live up to me? 

DOHA Well, I'll never snj nnj thing to stnnd 
bclvvccn a girl nnd n respectable mnmngc, 
or to stop n decent Ind from settling himself 
I have a conscience, though I mnjntbc ns 
particular as some 

MAnoAnrr You seem to me to be a very 
decent sort, and Robbj's behoving like a 
skunk 

DOBDA [niuc/i nijjlcd] Nice language that' 
DOHA Well, dearie, men have to do some 
avvfullj'mean things to keep up their rcspccl- 
nbilitj’ But JOU cant blame them for that, 
can JOU? Ivc met Bobbj walking vnth his 
mother; nnd of course he cut me dead I av ont 
pretend I liked it, but what could he do, poor 
dear? 

MABOATiET And now ho wants me to cut 
you dead to keep him in countenance Well, 
I shant not if mj whole familj' were there 
But I'll cut him dead if he doesnt treat j’ou 
propcrlj' [To Bohhy, mth a threatening moie 
tn kis direction] 111 educate you, jou joung 
beast 

BOBBY Ifunous, meeting her half teaf] Wio 
arc you calhng a young beast? 

IIAROAUET You 

DOBA \j>eacemakmg] Now, dearies! 

BOBBY If you dont take care, youll get 
your fat head jolly well clouted 

MABOABET If you dont take care, the 
pobceman’s tootli will be the beginning of a 
collection. 

DOBA Now, loveys, be good 
Bohhy, lost to all sense of adult dignity, puts 
out kis tongue at Margaret Margaret, equally 
furious, catches hs protended countenance a box 
on the cheek He hurls himself on her They 
■mrestle 

BOBBY Cat! I'll teach you 
MABOABET Pig! Beast! [She forces him hack- 
tvards on the table] Now where are you? 

DOBA [cfl?hng] Juggins, Juggins Theyll 
murder one another. 


juootsH [throinng open the door, and a 
flouncing] hionsieur Duvnllct 

DuvaUet enters Sudden cextalton of hosfi 
ties, nnd dead silence The combatants sepnre 
by the irhole tndlh of the room Juggins mt 
drams, 

nuAAUXT I fear I derange jou 
MAnoAnrT. Not at all Bobbj jou real 
arc a beast Monsieur Duv allcl wnll think I' 
nlwnjs fighting 

nu\AiJ.iT. Practising jujitsu or the nc 
Iceland WTCsthng Admirable, Miss Kno 
The athletic joung Englishwoman is nn c 
ample to all Europe [Indicating Bobby] Yoi 
instructor, no doubt Monsieur — [he boms 
BOBBY [homing amkmardly] How d'y’ do? 
maboabit [fn Bobby] I'm so sorrj, Bobb 
I asked Monsieur Duvnllct to call for it 
here, nnd I forgot to tell jou [Introduani 
Monsieur Duvnllct" Miss Four hundred nr 
seven Mr Bobbj Gilbcj [Duvallet boms] 
really dont know how to explain our rclatioi 
ships Bobbj nnd I arc like brother nnd sistc 
nUAALUT Pcrfcctlj I noticed it 
MABOAtirr Bobbj nnd Miss — Miss — 
DOBA Dclancj, dear [To Diiiallet, b 
mtchingly] Darling Dora, to real friends 
MABOABFT Bobbj and Dora arc — are- 
well, not brother nnd sister 

DUAAUET [mlA redoubled comprehenstoi 
Prufccllj 

MABOABET. Bobbj' hns spent the last fori 
night in prison You dont mind, do j ou? 

nuAAUJrr No, naturnllj / hnv e spent tli 
last fortnight in prison 

The conversation drops Margaret rene/rs 
mth an effort 

MABOABET Dora has spent the lost fori 
night in prison 

DUAAU.ET Quite SO I fchcitotc Made 
moisclle on her enlargement 

DOBA Trop merci, as they saj" in Boulogne 
No call to be stiff with one another, hav 
we? 

Juggins comes tn, 

JU 001 N 8 Beg pardon, sir Mr nnd Mr 
Gilbey are coming up the street. 

DOBA Let me absquatulate [making for tk 
door] 

JUGGINS If you wish to leave without beinj 
seen, you had better step into my pantr 
nnd leave afterwards 

DOBA Righto! bursts into rung] 

Hide me in the meat safe til the cop goes by 
Hum the dear old music ns his step draws mgh 
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1 [Ske goes out on tiptoe] 

MAR.QA.RET I wont Stay here if she has to 
hide I'll keep her company in the pantry 
[Shefolloivs Dora] 

'll BOBBY Lets all go We cant have any fun 
^ -with the Mar here I say, Juggins* you can 
give us tea in the pantry, cant you^ 

JUGGINS Certainly, sir. 

BOBBY. Right Say nothing to my mother 
You dont imnd, Mr Doovalley, do you? 
DUVALLET. I shall be charmed, 
j BOBBY Right you are Come along [At the 
door] Oh, by the "way. Juggins, fetch down 
that concertina from my room, ivill you? 
JUGGINS. Yes, sir. \Bobhp goes out Duvallet 
r folloros him to the door] You understand, sir, 

I that Miss Knox is a lady absolutely comme tl 
J faufi 

|j nuvALiET Perfectly. But the other? 
i JUGGINS Theother,sir,may bebothcharlt- 
| ably and accurately described in your native 
idiom as a daughter of joy 
DUVALLET It IS what I thought. These 
Enghsh domestic mtenors are very interest- 
mg [He goes out, followed bp Juggins] 
f I Presently Mr and Mrs Gtlbey come tn They 
1 take their accustomed places he on the hearthrug, 
^ she at the colder end of the table, 
h MBS GiLBEY. Did you smeR scent in the 
I haU, Rob? 

GILBEY No, I didnt And I dont want to 
smell it Dont you go looking for trouble, 
I Mana. 

1 MBS GILBEY [snuffing up the perfumed aimo- 
J sphere] She’s been here [Gtlbey rings the bell] 

I What are you ringing for? Are you going to 
ask? 

' GILBEY No, I’m not going to ask. Juggins 
said this mormng he wanted to speak to me 
If he likes to tell me, let him; but I’m not 
^ going to ask; and dont you either. [Juggins 
\ appears at the door] You said you wanted to 
say something to me 

'j JUGGINS When it would be convement to 
you, 5U-. 

>' GILBEY Well, what is it? 

J MBS GILBEY. Oh, Juggins, wc’rc expecting 
; J Mr and Mrs Knox to tea. 

^ GILBEY. He knows that [He sits down Then, 
! to Juggins] What is it? 

JUGGINS [advancing to the middle of the table] 
!j Would It mconvemence you, sir, if I were to 
; give you a month's notice? 
j GILBEY [iulcen abacK] What! Why? Aint you 
satisfied? 
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JUGGINS Perfectly, sir. It is not that I want 
to better myself, I assure you 

GILBEY. Well, what do you want to leave 
for, then? Do you want to worse yourself? 

JUGGINS. No, sir. Ive been well treated in 
your most comfortable estabhshment; and 
I should be greatly distressed if you or Mrs 
Gdbey were to interpret my notice as an 
expression of dissatisfaction 

GILBEY [piatemally] Now you hsten to me, 
Juggins I’m an older man than you Dont 
you throw out dirty water td you get in fresh. 
Dont get too big for your boots Youre like 
all servants nowadays you think youve only 
to hold up your hnger to get the pick of half 
a dozen jobs But you wont be treated every- 
where as youre treated here In bed every 
mght before eleven; hardly a rmg at the door 
except on Mrs Gilbey's day once a month; 
and no other manservant to mterfere with 
you It may be a bit qmet perhaps, but youre 
past the age of adventure Take my advice: 
thmk over it. You smt me; and I’m prepared 
to make it smt you if youre dissatislied — ^m 
reason, you know 

JUGGINS, I realize my advantages, sir, but 
Ive private reasons — 

GILBEY [cidiing him short angrily and retiring 
to the hearthrug in dudgeon] Oh, I know. Very 
well* go The sooner the better 

MRS GILBEY Oh, not Until we’re smted He 
must stay his month 

GILBEY [sarcastic] Do you want to lose him 
his character, Mana? Do you think I dont see 
what it IS? We’re prison folk now. Weve been 
in the pohce court [To Juggins] Well, I sup- 
pose you know your oivn business best. I 
take your notice you can go when your 
month is up, or sooner, if you like. 

JUGGINS, Beheve me, sir — 

GILBEY. Thats enough I dont want any 
excuses I dont blame you You can go down- 
stairs now, if youve nothing else to trouble 
me about 

JUGGINS. I really cant leave it at that, sir. 
I assure you Ive no objection to young Mr 
Gilbey’s going to pnson. Y'ou may do six 
months yourself, sir, and M'elcome, without 
a word of remonstrance from me I’m leaving 
solely because my brother, who has suffered 
a bereavement, and feels lonely, begs me to 
spend a few months with him until he gets 
over it 

GILBEY And is he to keep you all that time? 
or are you to spend your savmgs m com- 
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forting liim^ Hm c some sense, mnn liow enn 
you niford such tilings? 

juooiNS My brother enn nflbrd to keep me, 
sir The truth is, he objects to mj being in 
service 

oiLnm’ Is thnt nnj reason ivh} you should 
be dependent on him'“ Dont do it, Juggins 
pay jour onn vnj like an honest lad, and 
dont cat jour brother’s bread while jourc 
able to earn j our own 
JUOOINS Tlicre is sound sense in thnt, sir 
But unfortunately it is a tradition in mj 
fnmilj' that the jounger brothers should 
spungc ton considerable extent onthc eldest 
oiLDin Tlien tlic sooner tlint tradition is 
broken, the better, nij man 
JUOOINS A Radical sentiment, sir But an 
CNeellent one 

oiLum Radical' What do you mean? Dont 
jou begm to take liberties, Juggins, non 
thnt you know we’re loth to part with jou 
Your brother isnt a duke, jou know 
JUOOINS Unfortunatclj , he is, sir 

Nins oiLDin ] ° I Juggins' 

juoonvs Excuse me, sir the bell [He goes 
out] 

oiLBEY [oterwfielmcd] Mann did you under- 
stand bun to say his brother was a duke’ 
Mas oiunEv Fnney his condescending' 
Perhaps if youd offer to raise his wages and 
treat him as one of the fnmilj , he'd slnj 
OILDE1 And have my own servant above 
me! Not me Whats the world coming to? 
Heres Bobbj’’ and — 

JUOOINS [entenng and announang] Mr and 
Mrs Knox 

The Knoxes come tn Juggins tales tiro chairs 
from the nail and places them at the table, be- 
tncen the host and hostess Then he mthdraws. 

iins GiLDEv’ [to Mrs Knox] How arc you, 
dear? 

Mas KNOX Nicely, thank you Good cven- 
mg, Mr Gilbey [They shale hands, and she 
tales the chair nearest Mrs Gilbey Mr Knox 
tales the other chair] 

OILBEY [sitting down] I was just saying, 
Knox, What is the world coming to? 

KNOX [appealmg to his mfc] What was I 
sajrmg myself only this morning? 

Mas KNOX This IS a strange tame I was 
never one to talk about the end of the world, 
but look at the things thnt have happened! 
KNOX Earthquakes! 

OILBEY San Franeisco! 


Mas oiLnn , Jamaica' 

KNOX Martinique! 
oiuiri Messina' 

Mas oiLDEV Tlic plague in Chinn! 

Mas KNOX, 'flic floods in France' 
on an Mj Bobbj in Wormwood ScniblisI 
KNOX Margaret in Hollow nj! 
oiiJii y And now mj footman tells me his 
brother’s a duke! 

KNOX 

Mas KNox./lWints thnt? 
onnn Just before he let jou in A duke' 
Here has cverj thing been respectable from 
the beginning of the world, ns you maj snj , 
to the present daj , and all of a sudden cv cij - 
thing is turned upside down 
Mas KNOX It's like m the Iiook of Revela- 
tions But I do snj that when people have 
happiness within themselves, all the earth- 
quakes, nil the floods, and all the pnsons in 
the world cant make them rcnllj unhnppj 
KNOX It isnt alone the curious things that 
arc happening, but the unnatural wnj people 
are taking them Wij', thcres Margaret been 
in prison, and she hasnt time to go to all the 
invitatioas she’s had from people thnt never 
asked her before 

oiLorY I nev cr knew w c could hv c wnthout 
being respectable 

Mas oii.nn Oh, Rob, what a thing to snj I 
Who snjs we’re not respectable? 

ciuin Well, It’s not what I call respect- 
able to have jour children in and out of jail 
KNOX Oh come, Gilbej! we’re not tramps 
because weve had, ns it were, an accident 
oiLBm It’s no use, Knox look it in the 
face Did I cv cr tell j ou mj fatlicr drank? 
KNOX No But I knew it Simmons told me 
oiLnrv Yes he never could keep his mouth 
quiet he told me jour aunt was a klepto- 
maniac. 

MRS KNOX It wasnt true, Mr Gilbey She 
used to pick up handkerchiefs if she saw 
them lying about, but j'ou might trust her 
with untold silver 

oiLBEx My Uncle Phil was a teetotaler 
My fatlier used to say to me Rob, he snj’s, 
dont you ever linv c a weakness If j'ou find 
one getting a hold on you, make a merit of 
it, he says Your Uncle Phil doesnt hke 
spints, and he makes a merit of it, and is 
chairman of the Blue Ribbon Committee I 
do like spints, and I make a merit of it, and 
I’m the King Cockatoo of the Convinal 
Cockatoos Never put yourself in the wrong, 
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he says I used to boast about what a good 
boy Bobby was Now I swank about what a 
dog he is; and it pleases people just as well. 
What a world it is’ 

KNOX. It turned my blood cold at first to 
hear Margaret telhng people about Hollo- 
way; but it goes down better than her singing 
used to 

MRS KNOX I never thought she sang right 
after aU those lessons we paid for. 

gilbey Lord, Knox, it w a s lucky you and 
.me got let in together I tell you straight, if 
it hadnt been for Bobby's disgrace, I'd have 
broke up the firm 

KNOX I shouldnt have blamed you* I’d 
have done the same only for Margaret Too 
much straitlacedness narrou's a man’s imnd 
Talkmg of that, what about those hygienic 
corset advertisements that Vmes & Jackson 
want us to put m the window? I told Vines 
they werent decent and we couldnt shew 
themm our shop I was pretty high with him. 
But what am I to say to him now if he comes 
and throws this busmess m our teeth? 

oitBEY Oh, put em in We may as well go 
it a bit now. 

MRS oiLBEY Youve been going it qmte far 
enough, Rob \To Mrs Knox\ He wont get 
up in the mornings now he that was always 
out of bed at seven to the tick! 

MBS KNOX You hear that, Jo? [To Mrs 
Gilbey] He’s taken to whisky and soda. A 
pmt a week’ And the beer the same as before! 

KNOX Oh, dont preach, old girl 

MBS KNOX [fo Mrs Gilbeij\ 'Thats a new name 
he’s got for me [7b KnoxJ I tell you, Jo, this 
doesnt sitwellon you You may call it preach- 
ing if you hke, but it’s the truth for all that 
I say that if youve happiness within yourself, 
you dont need to seek it outside, spendmg 
money on drink and theatres and bad com- 
pany, and being miserable after all You can 
sit at home and be happy; and you can work 
and be happy. If you have that m you, the 
spmt will set you free to do what you want 
and gmde you to do right But if you havnt 
got it, then youd best be respectable and 
stick to the ways that are marked out for 
you, for youve nothing else to keep you 
straight 

KNOX [uagnly] And is a man never to have . 
a bit of fun"* See whats come of it with your 
daughter! She was to be content ivith your 
happmess that youre always talkmg about, 
and how did the spmt gmde her? To a 


month’s hard for being drunk and assaulting 
the pohce Did I ever assault the pohce? 

MBS KNOX You wouldnt have the courage. 
I dont blame the girl 

MBS GILBEY.^ Oh, Mana’ What are you 
- saying? 

omBEY What' And you so pious’ 

MBS KNOX She went where the spmt guided 
her. And what harm there was in it she knew 
nothing about 

OILBEY. Oh, come, Mrs Knox’ Girls are 
not so innocent as all that 

MRS KNOX. I dont say she was ignorant. 
But I do say that she didnt know what we 
know* I mean the way certain temptations 
get a sudden hold that no goodness nor self- 
control is any use agamst She was saved 
from that, and had a rough lesson too; and I 
say it was no earthly protection that did that 
But dont think, you two men, that y oull be 
protected if you make what she did an ex- 
cuse to go and do as youd like to do if it 
wasnt for the fear of losing your characters. 
'The spmt wont gmde you, because it isnt m 
you; and it never has been not in either of 
you 

GILBEY \7vith ironic huvnhty\ I’m sure I’m 
obliged to you for your good opinion, Mrs 
Knox 

MBS KNOX Well, I will say for you, Mr 
Gilbey, that youre better than my man here. 
He’s a bitter hard heathen, is my Jo, God 
help me! [SAe begins io cry guiedy]. 

KNOX Now, dont take on like that, Amelia. 
You know I always gave in to you that you 
were right about rehgion But one of us had 
to think of other thmgs, or we’d have starved, 
we and the child 

MRS KNOX How do you know youd have 
starved? All the other things might have 
been added unto you 

GILBEY Come, Mrs Knox, dont tell me 
Knox IS a sinner I know better. I’m sure 
youd be the first to be sorry if anythmg was 
to happen to him 

KNOX [bitterly io fus rvife^ Youve always had 
some grudge agamst me; and nobody but 
yourself can understand what it is 

MRS KNOX I wanted a man who' had that 
happmess withm himself You made me 
think you had it; but it was nothmg but 
being in love with me 

MBS GILBEY. And do you blame him for 
that? 

MRS KNOX I blame nobody. But let him 
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not llunk lie can vnlk In Ins o\ni llglit I loll 
him Ihnt if he gnes up being rcspcclnblc 
he’ll go right clomi to llic bottom of the hill 
He has no poners Inside himself to keep him 
stcadj , so let him cling to the pon ers outside 
him. 

KNO^ [rising nngrtly] Wio nants to gne tip 
being respectable? All thus for a pint of 
vlnsky that lasted a neck! How long troiild 
it hate lasted Simmons, I wonder? 

sms KNOX [gcitily] Oh, tvcll, say no more, 
Jo I wont plague j ou about iL [lie tits doiwi] 
You netcr did understand, and )ou never 
wall Hardly anjbody understands’ even 
Margaret didnt til she went to pnson She 
docs now, and I shall hate a companion In 
the house after all these lonely j cars 

KNOX [iifginning io cry\ I did all I could to 
make jou happj I never said a harsh wort! 
to jou 

oiLDEV [n«ng tndtgnanlli/] Wiat right have 
j ou to trcatamanlikc that? an honest respect- 
able husband? as if he v\ ere dirt under j our 
feet? 

KNOT Lot her alone, Gilbcy [Gtlbej/ ttls 
doim, but muttnously\ 

Mas Ksox. Well, you gave me all jou 
could, Jo; and if it wnsnt what I wanted, 
that wnsnt jour fault. But I’d rather have 
you as }ou were than since jou took to 
whisky and soda 

K^o\ I dont want any whisky and soda. 
I’ll take the pledge if you like 

Mas KNOX No you shall have your beer 
because you hkc it. The whisky was only 
brag And if you and me arc to remain 
friends, Mr Gilbey, youll get up tomorrow 
morning at seven 

oiuBEY [dejianlly] Damme if I wnll! Thercl 

MHS KNov [mUi gentle pily\ How do jou 
know, Mr Gilbey, what youll do tomorrow 
morning? 

GILBEY Why shouldnt I know? Arc we 
children not to be let do what we like, and 
ourown sons and daughters kicking their heels 
all over the place? [7b Jfnoi] I was never one 
to interfere between man and wife, Knox, but 
if Manastartedordenngmeabouthke that — 

Mas GILBEY Now dont be naughty, Rob 
You know you mustnt set yourself up against 
rebgion? 

GILBEY Whos settmg himself up against 
rebgion? 

MRS KNOX It doesnt matter whether you 
set yourself up against it or not, Mr Gilbey 


If it sets itself up against JOU, joiill have to 
go the appointi-d waj it’s no use quarrelling 
about it with me that am ns great a sinner 
ns j ourself 

oiinrv. Oh, indeed! And who told j ou I 
was a sinner? 

Mas oiinn. Now, Rob, jou know we are 
all sinners What else is religion? 

(iiLBiv I snj nothing against religion I 
suppose we’re all sinners, in a manner of 
speaking, but I dont like to have it thrown 
at me as if I’d rcallj done nnj thing 

Jins oiLBrv Mrs Knox is speaking for j our 
good, Rob 

oitnrv. Well, I dont like to be spoken to 
for mj good Would nnj bodj hkc it? 

MRS KNOX Dont take olTcncc where none is 
meant, Mr Gilbcj, Talk about something 
else No good ever comes of arguing about 
such tilings among the hkc of us 

KNOX 'rhe hkc of us! Arc you throwing it 
in our teeth that jour people were in tlic 
wholesale and thought Knox and Gilbej 
wnsnt good enough for j ou? 

MRS KNOX No, Jo you know I’m not. 
Wlint better were my people than yours, 
for all their pndc? But Ivc noticed it all my 
life we’re Ignorant We dont rcallj know 
whats nght and whnts wTong We’re all 
right as long as things go on the waj* thej 
alw nj-s did We bring our children up just ns 
we were brought up, and w c go to cbiirch or 
chapel just ns our parents did, and we saj' 
what cvcrj’bodj says, and it goes on all 
right until something out of the wnj happens 
thercB a fnmilj' quarrel, or one of the cliildrcn 
goes wrong, or a father takes to dnnk, or an 
aunt goes mad, or one of us finds ourselves 
doing something we never tliought we’d 
want to do And tlicn jou know what 
happens complaints and quarrels and huff 
and offence and bad language and bad tem- 
per and regular bewilderment ns if Satan 
possessed us all We find out then that with 
all our respectability and pietj , weve no real 
rebgion and no way of telling nght from 
wrong Weve nothing but our habits, and 
when theyre upset, where are we? Just hkc 
Peter in the storm trying to walk on the 
water and finding he couldnt. 

MRS GILBEY [pwnsfy] Aycl Hc found out, 
didnt he? 

GILBEY [reverently] I never denied that 
youve a great intellect, Mrs Knox — 

MRS KNOX Oh, get along with you, Gilbey, 
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rf you began talking about my intellect. 
Give us some tea, Mana Ive said my say; 
and I’m sure I beg the company’s pardon 
for bemg so long about it, and so disagree- 
able 

MBS oiLBEY. Rmg, Rob [Gdteynngs] Stop 
Juggins will think we’re rmging for lum. 

oiLBEV [appalled] It’s too late. I rang 
before I thought of it. 

MRS orLBEY Step down and apologize, Rob 
KNOX Is it him that you said was brother 
to a — 

Juggins comes in wtih ihe tea-tray. All nse 
He takes the tray to Mrs Gtlhey 
GiLBEY I didnt mean to ask you to do this, 
Mr Juggins I wasnt thinkmg when I rang 
MRS GILBEY [trying to take the tray from 
Let me, Juggins 

JUGGINS. Please sit down, madam Allow 
me to discharge my duties just as usual, sir. 
I assure you that is the correct thing [They 
sit down, til at ease, whilst he places ihe tray on 
ihe table He then goes out for the curate] 

KNOX [lowering kis voice] Is this all right, 
Gilbey? Anybody may be the son of a duke, 
you Imow Is he legitimate? 

GILBEY. Good Lord' I never thought of 
that 

Juggms returns with ihe cakes They regard 
him with suspicion 

GILBEY [whispering to Knox] You ask him 
KNOX [te Juggins] Just a word with you, 
my man Was your mother married to your 
father? 

JUGGINS I beheve so, sir I cant say from 
personal knowledge It was before my tune 
GILBEY Well but look here you know — 
[he hesitates] 

JUGGINS. Yes, sir? 

KNOX- 1 know whatll chnch it, Gilbey. You 
leave it to me [To Ji/ggins] Was your mother 
the duchess? 

JUGGINS Yes, sir. Qmte correct, sir, I 
assure you [To ilfrsGifti^] That is the milk, 
madam [She has mistaken the jugs]. This is 
the water. 

They stare at him tn pitiable embarrassment 
MRS KNOX What did I tell you? Heres 
something out of the common happemng 
with a servant, and we none of us know how 
to behave 

JUGGINS It’s qmte sunple, madam. I’m a 
footman, and should be treated as a footman. 
[He proceeds calmly with hxs duties, handing 
round cups of tea as Mrs Knoxflls them] 


Shrieks of laughter from below stairs reach 
ihe ears of the company 

MRS GILBEY. Whats that noise? Is Master 
Bobby at home? I heard his laugh. 

MRS KNOX I’m sure I heard Margaret’s 
GILBEY. Not a bit of it It was tliat woman 
JUGGINS I can explain, sir I must ask you 
to excuse the hberty; but I’m entertaimng 
a small party to tea in my pantiyL 
MRS GILBEY But youTe not entertammg 
Master Bobby? 

JUGGINS Yes, madam. 

GILBEY Whos with him? 

JUGGINS Miss Knox, sir. 

GILBEY. Miss Knox' Are you sure? Is there 
anyone else? 

JUGGINS Only a French manne officer, sir, 
and — er — Miss Delaney [He places Gilbey' s 
tea on ihe table before him] The lady that 
called about Master Bobby, sir 
KNOX Do you mean to say theyre having a 
party all to themselves downstairs, and we 
having a party up here and knowmg iiothmg 
about it? 

JUGGINS. Yes, sir. I have to do a good deal 
of entertaining in the pantry for Master 
Bobby, sir. 

GILBEY. Well, this IS a mce state of thmgs' 
KNOX Whats the meamng of it? What do 
they do it for"* 

JUGGINS To enjoy themselves, sir, I should 
think. 

MRS GILBEY. Enjoy themselvesl Did ever 
anybody hear of sudi a thing'* 

GILBEY. Knox’s daughter shewn into my 
pantry' 

KNOX. Margaret mixing with a Frenchman 
and a footman — [Suddenly realising that the 
footman is offering him cake] She doesnt know 
about — about His Grace, you know 
MBS GILBEY Perhaps she does Does she, 
Ivir Juggins? 

JUGGINS Tke other lady suspects me, 
madam They call me Rudolph, or the Long 
Lost Heir. 

MBS GILBEY It’s a much nicer name than 
Juggms I thmk I’ll call you by it, if you 
dont mind 

JUGGINS Not at all, madam ^ 

Roars of merriment from below 
GILBEY Go and teU them to stop laughmg. 
What right have they to make a noise hke 
that? 

JUGGINS. I asked them not to laugh so 
loudly , sir. But the French gentleman always 
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sets them off ngnin. 

KNo\ Do }ou menu to tell me that my 
dnughler Inughs at a rrenclimnn's jokes? 

oiLDFV. We all know what rrench jokes 
are 

juooiNS Believe me. }Oh do not, sir Tlic 
noise this afternoon has all been because the 
Frenchman said that the eat had whooping 
cough 

Mas oiLDEv [laughing hcarltli/] Well, I nev erl 
oiLun Donl be a fool, Marin Look here, 
Knox SVC cant let this go on People ennt be 
allowed to behave like this 
KNOX Just what I say 
A concertina adds its music to the rcveln/ 
MnsGiLnsv [cjr«/ed]Thats the squiffer lie’s 
bought it for her 

oiLDEV W ell, of all the scandalous — 
[Redoubled laughter from irfoa’] 

KNOX I’ll put a stop to this [lie goes out to 
the landing and j/ioufj] Margnret' [Sudden dead 
silence] Margaret, I saj 1 
MAnoAiirT's VOICE Yes, father Shall we all 
come up? We’re djnng to 

KNOX. Come up and be ashamed of j our- 
selves, behaving like wild Indians 
Doha’s voice [screaming] Oh! oh! oh! Dont, 
Bobbj Now — Oh! [/n headlong fight she 
dashes into and right across the room, breathless, 
and slightly abashed by the company] I beg 
your pardon, Mrs Gilbcy, for coming in like 
that, but vvhenev er I go upstairs in front of 
Bobby, he pretends it’s a cat biting my 
ankles, and I just must scream, 

Bobby and Margaret enter rather more shyly, 
but evidently in high spirits Bobby places himself 
near his father, on the hearthrug, and presently 
slips down into the armchair 

MAnoAiiET How do you do, Mrs Gilbcy? 
[She puts herself behind her mother] 

Duvallel comes in behaving himself perfectly 
Knox follows 

MAHOAUET Oh — let mc introduce My 
fiiend Lieutenant Duvallet Mrs Gilbcy Mr 
Gilbey 

Duvallet hows and sits down on Mr Knox’s 
left, Juggins placing a chair for him 
DORA Now?, Bobby introduce me thcrcs a 
dear 

BOBBY [a little nervous about it, but trying to 
keep up hts spirits] Miss Delaney Mr and 
Mrs Knox [Knox, as he resumes hts seat, 
acknowledges the introduction suspiciously Mrs 
Knox bows gravely, looking keenly at Dora and 
taking her measure without prejudice] 


DOHA Pleased to meet j on [Juggins places 
the baby rochng-chairfor her on Gilbcy' s right, 
opposite the Knoxes] 'fliank jou [jshe fi/r] 
Bobbv 's giv cn me the squiffer Do you know 
what thcjvc been doing downstairs? Youd 
never guess 'flicjvc been trying to teach 
mc table innnnc'rs 'Tlir Lieutenant and 
Uudolph snj I’m a regular pig I’m sure I 
never knew there was anything wrong with 
me But live and learn [To Gtlbcy] Eh, old 
dear? 

JUOOINS Old dear is not correct, Miss 
Delaney [Hr retires to the end of the sideboard 
nearest the door] 

noHA Oh gel out* I must call a man some- 
thing He doesnt mind do you, Charlie^ 

Mas oiMii V Ills name isnt Charlie 
noiiA Excuse me I call cv ery body Ciiarhc 
JUOOINS You mustiiL 
nonA Oh, if I were to mind you, I should 
have to hold my tongue altogether, and then 
how sorry youd be' I/Ord, how I do run on! 
Donl mind mc, Mrs Gilbcy 
KNOX What I want to know is, whats to be 
the end of this? It’s not for mc to interfere 
between V ou and v our son, Gilbcv he knows 
his own intentions best, no doubt , and perhaps 
has told them to you But Ivc my daughter 
to look after, and it’s my duty ns a parent 
to have a clear understanding about her 
No good IS ever done by' beating about the 
bush I ask Lieutenant — well, I dont speak 
French, and I cant pronounce the n.amc — 
MAROAnET Mr Duvallet, father 
KNOX I ask Mr Doov alley what his inten- 
tions arc 

MABOABET Oil father how can you? 
DUv’AU-ET I’m afraid my knowledge of 
English is not enough to understand Inten- 
tions? How? 

MABOABET IIc wonts to know Will you 
marry me 

MBS oiLBEV ] ^Vhnt a tiling to say! 

KNOX 1-Silcncc, miss 

DOBA J Well, tliats straight, amt it? 
DUVALLET But I am married already. I 
have two daughters 

KNOX [njing, virtuously indignant] You sit 
there after carrying on with my daughter, 
and tell me coolly' yourc married 
MABOABET Papa you really must not tell 
people that they sit there [He sits down again 
sulkily] 

DUVALLET Purdon Carrying on? MTiat does 
that mean? 
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MAROAHCT It means— fight France is unconquerable We impose 

KNOX [violently] Hold your tongue, you our narrow ideas, our prejudices, our obso- 
shameless young hussy. Dont you dare say lete institutions, our insufferable pedantry 
what it means on the world by brute force — by that stupid 

DUVALLET [skinigging hiT shoulders] What quahty of military heroism which shews how 
does It mean, Rudolph? httle we have evolved from the savage, nay, 

MRS KNOX If it’s not proper for her to say, from the beast We can charge like bulls, n e 
It’s not proper for a man to say, either Mr can spnng on our foes hke gamecocks; when 
Doovalley youre a married man with daugh- we are overpowered by treason, we can die 
ters Would you let them go about with a fighting hke rats And we are foohsh enough 
stranger, as you are to us, without wanting to be proud of it! Why should we be? Does 
to know whether he mtended to behave the bull progress? Can you cmhze the game- 
honorably? cock? Is there any future for the rat? We 

DUVALLET Ah, madam, my daughters are never fight intelligently when we lose 
French girls That is very different It would battles, it is because we have not sense 
not be correct for a French girl to go about enough to know when we are beaten At 
alone and speak to men as Enghsh and Waterloo, had we known when we Mere 
American girls do That is why I so im- beaten, we should have retreated, tried 
mensely admire the Enghsh people You are another plan, and v'on the battle But no 
sofree — so unprejudiced — ^your women are so we were too pigheaded to admit that there 
brave and frank — ^their minds are so — ^howdo is anythmg impossible to a Frenchman, we 
you say? — ^wholesome I mtend to have my were qmte satisfied when our Marshals had 
daughters educated m England Nowhere six horses shot under them, and our stupid old 
else m the world but m England could I have grognards died fighting rather than surrender 
met at a Variety Theatre a charming young hke reasonable beings Think of your great 
lady of perfect respectabihty, and enjoyed a Welhngton thmk of his inspirmg words, 
dance with her at a public dancmg saloon when tiie lady asked him whether Bntish 
And where else are women trained to box soldiers ever ran away "All soldiers run 
and knock out the teeth of pohcemen as away, madam,’’ he said; "but if there are 
a protest against injustice and violence? supports for them to fall back on it does not 
[2?i««g, mik immense elaii] Your daughter, matter ’’ Think of your illustrious Nelson, 
madam, is superb Your country is a model always beaten on land, always victonous at 
to the rest of Europe If you were a French- sea, where his men could not run au'ay You 
man, stifled m prudery, hypocrisy, and the are not dazzled and misled by false ideals of 
tyranny of the family and the home, you patnotic enthusiasm your honestand sensible 
would understand how an enhghtened statesmen demand for England a two-power 
Frenchman admires and envies your free- standard, even a three-power standard, 
dom, your broadmmdedness, and the fact frankly admittmg that it is wise to fight 
that home hfe can hardly be said to exist in three to one whilst we, fools and braggarts 
England You have made an end of the as we are, declare that every Frenchman is 
despotism of the parent, the family council -a host in himself, and that when one French- 
is unknown to you; everjMvhere m these man attacks three Enghshmen he is guilty 
islands one can enjoy the exhilarating, the of an act of cowardice comparable to that of 
soul-hberating spectacle of men quarrelhng the man who strikes a woman It is folly: 
with their brothers, defying their fathers, it is nonsense a Frenchman is not really 
refusing to speak to their mothers In France stronger than a German, than an Itahan, 
we are not men we are only sons — grown-up even than an Enghshman Sir: if all French- 
children Here one is a human being — an end women were like your daughter — ^if all 
in himself Oh, Mrs Knox, if only your Frenchmen had the good sense, the power 
nuhtary gemus were equal to your moral of seeing things as they really are, the calm 
gemus — ^if that conquest of Europe by France judgment, the open mind, the philosophic 
which inaugurated the new age after the grasp, the foresight and true courage, which 
Revolution had only been an Enghsh con- are so natural to you as an Enghshman 
quest, how much more enhghtened the world that you are hardly conscious of possessing 
would have been now! We, alas, can only them, France would become the greatest 
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notion in the world 
MAnoAiiFT Three ehccro for old Englondl 
[She shales hands irilh him rrarmlyj 

BODn\ Ilurro-n-oj 1 And "io ‘ioj nil of vf; 
Diivallct, having responded to Margaret’s 
handshake mih enthusiasm, hisses Juggins an 
hath cheeks, and sinks into his chair, tnptng kis 
perspiring broir 

oiLnF\ Well, this sort of tnik is ni)n\c me 
Cnn }ou mnkc nnjthinp out of it, Knox? 

KNO\, Tlie loiip nnd short of it sc ems 
to be thnt he ennt Inn full) ninrn mj 
daughter, ns he ought after going to prison 
mth her 

DOiiA I’m rend} to man} Bobby, if thnt 
will be an} satisfaction 
oiLDE\ No }ou dont Not if I know it 
Mas hNO\ lie ought to, Mr Gdbc} 
oiLBES Well, if thnLs } our religion, Amelin 
Kno\, I want no more of it Would }ou 
jmitc them to } our house if he married her? 

MRS i«,ov He ought to marr}' her nhether 
or no 

nonD\ I feel I ought to, Mrs Knox 
oiLBEY Hold } our tongue Mind}ouronn 
business 

BOBD\ [mW/y] If I’m not let marr} her. I’ll 
do somctlung downright disgraceful I’ll 
enlist as a soldier 

juaoiNS \stemly] That is not a disgrace, sir. 
BOBBY Notfor}ou, perhaps But}ourconl} 
a footman I’m a gentleman 
MRS oiLBETi' Dont dare to speak dis- 
respectfully to Mr Budolph, Bobb} For 
shame! 

jxiooiNS \comtng forieard to the middle of the 
ta.hle\ It IS not gentlemanly to regard tlic 
service of your country ns disgraceful It is 
gentlemanly to marry the lady you mnkc 
love to 

orLBEY \aghas{\ My boy is to marry this 
woman and be a social outcast' 

JUGOiNS Your boy and Miss Delaney mil 
be inexorably condemned by respectable 
society to spend the rest of their days m 
precisely the sort of company they seem to 
hke best and be most at home in 

KNOX And my daughter? Whos to marry 
my daughter? 

juoQiNS Your daughter, sir, will probably 
marry the man she makes up her mind to 
marry She is a lady of very determined 
character 

KNOX Yes if he’d have her mth her 
character gone But who would? Youre the 


brother of n duke Would — 

Bonn\ I'Wliats that? 

MAiiOARiT Juggins a duke! 
nUAAtUT Comment' 

DORA. (.Wliat did I tell }ou? 

KNOX Yes- the brother of a duke thnts 
uliat he is [To Juggins] Mcll, uould } ou 
marr} her? 

juooiNs I x\ns about to propose that 
solution of }our prolilem, Mr Knox 
MRS otinrx 1 i\lcll, I never! 

KNot j-x D’} c mean It’ 

AIRS K^ ox j iMany Margaret! 
juor.iss [can/jaaing] As an idle }ounpcr 
son, unable to support m}sclf, or even to 
remain in the Guards in competition vnth 
the grandsons of American millionaires, 1 
could not have aspired to Miss Knox’s hand 
But as a sober, honest, nnd industrious 
domestic servant, who has, I trust, given 
satisfaction to his cmplo}cr [he loirs to Mr 
Gtlbei/] I feel I am a man with a character 
It IS for Miss Knox to decide 
MAROAurT I got into a frightful row once for 
admiring vou, Budolph 
JUOOINS I should have got into an equally 
frightful row m}sclf, Miss, had I bctrn}cd 
m} admiration for }ou I looked forward to 
those wcckl} dinners 

MRS KNOX But wli} did a gentleman like 
you stoop to be a footman? 

DORA He stooped to conquer 
MAROARFr Shut up, Dorn I vrnnt to hear 
JUOOINS I wall explain, but onl} Mrs Knox 
wall understand I once insulted a servant. 
Itaslil}, for he was a sincere Christian He 
rebuked me for trifling wath a girl of his own 
class I told him to remember what he was, 
nnd to whom he w ns speaking He said God 
would remember I discharged him on the 
spot 

oiBBEV' Ver}' properly 
KNOX What right had he to mention such 
a thing to you? 

MRS oiLBEY MTiat are servants coming to? 
MRS KNOX Did it come true, what he said? 
JUOOINS It stuck hke a poisoned arrow It 
rankled for months Tlien I gave in I 
apprenticed myself to an old butler of ours 
who kept a hotel He taught me my present 
business, nnd got me a place ns footman with 
Mr Gilbey If ever I meet that man again I 
shall be able to look him in tlie face 

MRS KNOX Margaret it’s not on account of 
the duke dukes are vamties But take my 
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ad'v'ice, and take him 
MARGARET [slipping her arm through I 
have loved Juggms since the first day I 
beheld him I felt mstmcbvely he had been 
in the Guards May he walk out with me, 
Mr Gilbey? 

KNov. Dont be vulgar, girl Bemember 
your new position [To Juggins'] I suppose 
youre senous about this, Mr — hlr Rudolph? 

JUGGINS. I propose, with your permission, 
to begin keepmg company this afternoon, if 
Mrs Gilbey can spare me 

GiLBEV [tn a gust of envy, to Bohhy] ItB be 
long enough before yo ull marry the sister of 
a duke, you young good-for-nothmg 
noRA. Dont firet, old dear Rudolph will 
teach me high-class manners I call it quite 
a happy ending dont you, heutenant’ 
DuvAUJrr In France it would be impossible 
But here — ahl [kissing kis hand] la belle 
Angleterre* 

EPILOGUE 

Before the curtain The Count, dazed and 
agitated, hurries to the 4: critics, as they nse, 
bored and tveary,from their seats 
THE COUNT Gentlemen do not speak to 
me I implore you to withhold your opinion 
I am not strong enough to bear it I could 
never have beheved it Is this a play? Is this 
m any sense of the word, Art? Is it agreeable^ 
Can it conceivably do good to any human 
being? Is it dehcate? Do such people really 
exist? Excuse me, gentlemen I speak from 
a wounded heart There are private reasons 
for my discomposure This play imphes 
obscure, unjust, unkind reproaches and 
menaces to all of us who are parents 
TROTTEm Pooh* you take it too seriously. 
After all, the thing has amusing passages 
Dismiss the rest as impertinence 
the count. Mr Trotter, it is easy for you 
to play the pococurantast [Trotter, amazed, 
repeats the first three syllables in his throat, mak- 
ing a noise like a pheasant] You see hundreds 
of plays every year But to me, who have 
never seen anythmg of this kmd before, the 
effect of this play is terribly disquieting Sir 
if it had been what people call an immoral 
play, I shouldnt have mmded a bit [Vaughan 
IS shocked^ Love beautifies every romance 
and justifies every audacity [Bannal assents 
gravely] But there arereticences which every- 
body should respect. There are decencies too 
subtle to be put into words, without which 


human society uould be unbearable People 
could not talk to one another as those people 
talk No child could speak to its parent, no 
girl could speak to a youth; no human 
creature could tear down the veils — [Appeal- 
ing to Vaughan, who is on his leflfiank, mth 
Gunn between them] Could they, sir? 
VAUGHAN Well, I dont see that 
THE COUNT You dont see it’ dont feel it’ 
[To Gjikk] Sir I appeal to you 

GUNN [with studied weariness] It seems to 
me the most ordinary sort of old-fashioned 
Ibsemte dnvel 

THE COUNT [turning to Trotter, who is on his 
right, between him and BannaV] Mr Trotter, wall 
you tell me that you are not amazed, out- 
raged, revolted, wounded m your deepest 
and hohest feehngs by every word of this 
play, every tone, every imphcation, that you 
did not sit there shrinking in every fibre at 
the thought of what might come next’' 
TROTTER Not a bit Any clever modem 
girl could turn out that kmd of thmg by the 
yard 

THE COUNT Then, sir, tomorrow I start for 
Vemce, never to return I must beheve what 
you tell me I perceive that you are not agi- 
tated, not surprised, not concerned, that my 
ownhorror (yes, gentlemen, horror — ^horror of 
the very soul) appears unaccountable to you, 
ludicrous, absurd, even toy ou, Mr Trotter, who 
are htde younger than myself Sir if young 
people spoke to me like that, I should die of 
shame. I could not face it I must go back 
The world has passed me by and left me. 
Accept the apologies of an elderly and no 
doubt ndiculous admirer of the art of a 
bygone day, when there was still some beauty 
in the world and some dehcate grace m 
family hfe But I promised my daughter your 
opimon; and I must keep my word. Gentle- 
men you are the choice and master spirits 
of this age. you walk through it without 
bewilderment and face its strange products 
without dismay. Pray dehver your verdict 
Mr Bannal; you know that it is the custom 
at a Court Martial for the youngest officer 
present to deliver his judgment first; so that 
he may not be influenced by the authority 
of his elders You are the youngest What is 
your opimon of the play? 

BANNAL Well, whos It by? 

THE COUNT, That is a secret for the present 
BANNAL. You dont expect me to know what 
to say about a play when I dont know who 

22 
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Ihc auUior js, do joii? 

TiiF COUNT Why not’ 

BAN’NAU Whj not' not" Suppo'se jou 
hnd to VTitc about a jilaj b) Pinoro and one 
by Jones' Would > on saj c\nclly tlic same 
tiling about them? 

THE COUNT I presume not 
DANNAE Tlicn how could JOU A\TltC about 
them until jou knew which was I’mcro and 
which A\as Jones? Besides, what sort of plaj 
IS this? thats what I Aiant to know Is it a 
comedy or a tragedy? Is it a farce or a 
melodrama? Is it repertory theatre tosh, or 
really straight pay ing stuff? 

GUNN Cant JOU tell from seeing it? 
BANNAU I can see it all right enough, but 
how am I to know how to take it’ Is it 
senous, or is it spoof? If the author knows 
what Ins plaj is, let him tell us what it is 
If he doesnt, he cant complain if I dont 
know either I’m not tlic autlior 

THE COUNT But IS it a good plaj , Mr Ban- 
nal? Tliats a simple question 
BANNAL, Simple enough when you know 
If it’s by a good author, it’s a good plaj, 
naturally That stands to reason MTio is the 
author? Tell me that, and I’ll place the play 
for you to a hair's breadth 
THE COUNT I'm sorrj I’m not at liberty 
to diiulgc the autlior 's name Tlic author 
desires that the plaj' should be judged on 
its merits 

BANNAL But what mcrits can it have 
except the author’s mcrits? Wlio would j’ou 
say it’s by, Gunn? 

GUNN Well, who do you think? Here j'ou 
have a rotten old-fashioned domestic melo- 
drama acted by the usual stage puppets 
The hero’s a naval heutenant All melo- 
dramatic heroes are naval heutenants Tlie 
heroine gets into trouble by defying the 
law (if she didnt get into trouble, thered be 
no drama) and plays for sympathy all the 
time as hard as she can Her good old pious 
mother turns on her cruel father when he’s 
going to put her out of the house, and says 
she’ll go too Then theres the coimc relief 
the comic shopkeeper, the cormc shopkeeper’s 
wife, the comic footman who turns out to be 
a duke in disguise, and the young scape- 
grace who gives the author his excuse for 
dragging m a fast young woman All as old 
and stale as a fined fish shop on a winter 
morning 

THE COUNT But — 


GUNS [inlerruptinj; /inn] I know what joiirc 
going (o saj , Count Yoiire going to saj that 
the whole thing seems to jou to be quite 
new and unusual and original. Hie naval 
lieutenant is a I renchman who cracks up the 
Knghsh and runs down the French the 
hacknejed old Shaw touch nic characters 
arc second-rate middle class, instead of being 
dukes and millionaires Tlic heroine gets 
kicked through the mud real mud Theres 
no plot All the old stage conventions and 
puppets without the old ingcnuitj and the 
old enjoyment And a feeble air of intel- 
lectual pretentiousness kept up all tlirough 
to perbuadc you that if tlic autlior hasnt 
written a good play it's because he's too 
clever to stnoji to nnj thing so commonplace 
And you three CNpcricnccd men have sat 
through all this, and cant tell me who vvTotc 
it! Why , the play bears the author’s signa- 
ture in every line 

llANNAU Ylio’ 

GUNN Granvollc-Barkcr, of course Wiy, 
old Gilbcj IS straight out of Tlic Madras 
House 

BAN-NAU Poor old Barker! 

VAUGHAN Utter noasense' Cant you see 
the difference in style? 

BAN-NAL No 

VAUGHAN [cmlemptuously] Do you know 
what style is? 

BANNAL. Well, I suppose j Olid Call Trottcr’s 
uniform style But it’s not my style — since 
you ask me 

VAUGHAN To me it’s perfectly plain who 
WTOte that play To begin vvitli, it’s intensely' 
disagreeable Tliercforc it’s not by' Bnme, 
in spite of the footman, vvhos cribbed from 
The Admirable Cnchton He was an earl, 
you may remember You notice, too, the 
author’s offensive habit of sajnng silly things 
that have no real sense in them when you 
come to examine them, just to set all the 
fools in the house giggling Then what does 
it all come to’ An attempt to expose the 
supposed hypocrisy of the Puritan middle 
class in England people just ns good as the 
author, anyhow With, of course, the inev'it- 
able improper female the Mrs Tanquernj', 
Ins, and so forth Well, if you cant recognize 
the author of that, youve mistaken your 
profession thats all I have to say 

BANNAL, Why arc you so down on Pinero? 
And what about that touch that Gunn 
spotted? the Frenchman’s long speech, I 
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believe it’s Shaw 
GUNN Rubbish' 

- VAUGHAN Rotl You may put that idea out 
of your head, Bannal Poor as this play is, 
theres the note of passion in it You feel 
somehow that beneath all the assumed levity 
of that poor waif and stray, she really loves 
Bobby and ■wall be a good wife to him Now 
Ive repeatedly proved that Shaw is physio- 
logically mcapable of the note of passion 
BANNAii Yes, I know Intellect without 
emotaon Thats right. I always say that my- 
self A giant bram, if you ask me; but no 
heart. 

GUNN Oh, shut up, Bannal. This crude 
medieval psychology of heart and brain — 
Shakespear would have called it hver and 
wits — ^is really schoolboyish Surely weve had 
enough of second-hand Schopenhauer Even 
such a played-out old back number as Ibsen 
would have been ashamed of it Heart and 
bram, indeed! 

VAUGHAN You have neither one nor the 
other, Gunn Youre dekkadent 
GUNN Decadent! How I love that early 
Victonan word' 

VAUGHAN Well, at all events, you cant deny 
that the characters in this play are qmte 
distingmshable from one another. That 
proves it’s not by Shaw, because all Shaw’s 
characters are himself mere puppets stuck 
up to spout Shaw It’s only the actors that 
make them seem different 

BANNAL There can be no doubt of that 
everybody knows it. But Shaw doesnt write 
his plays as plays All he wants to do is to 
insult everybody aU round and set us talk- 
mg about hun 

TROTTER \7veaTily\ And naturally, here we 
are aU talkmg about him For heaven’s sake, 
let us change the subject 
VAUGHAN Still, my articles about Shaw — 
GUNN Oh, stow it, Vaughan Drop it 
What Ive always told you about Shaw is — 
BANNAL There you go, Shaw, Shaw, Shan ! 
Do chuck it K you want to know my opimon 
about Shaw — 

TROTTER 1 /"No, please, we dont 

VAUGHAN f[yeZ/<ng]-|Shutyour head, Bannal 
GUNN 1 [Oh do drop it 

The deafened Count puts his fingers in his 
ears and fixes from, the centre of the group to its 
outshrts, behind Vaughan 
BANNAL [sulhly] Oh, very well Sorry I 
spoke, I’m sure. 


TROTTER 
VAUGHAN (■' 
GUNN 


\^eginmng again 
'J simxdtaneouslf] 

They are cut short by the entry of Fanny 
through ike curtains She is almost in tears 
FANNY [coming between Trotter and Giinn] 
I’m so sorry, gentlemen And it was such a 
success when I read it to the Cambridge 
Fabian Society! 

TROTTER Miss O’Dowda I was about to 
tell these gentlemen what I guessed before 
the curtain rose: that you are the author of 
the play [GeneraZ amazement and consterna- 
fton] 

FANNY. And you all think it beastly. You 
hate it You think I’m a conceited idiot, and 
that I shall never be able to write anything 
decent 

She is almost weeping A wave of sympathy 
carries away the critics 

VAUGHAN No, no Why, I was just saying 
that it must have been written by Pmero. 
Didnt I, Gunn? 

FANNY [enormously fiattercd] Really? 
TROTTER I thought Pmero was much too 
popular for the Cambridge Fabian Society 
FANNY. Oh yes, of course; but still — Oh, 
did you really say that, Mr Vaughan? 

GUNN I owe you an apology. Miss O ’Dow da 
I said it was by Barker 

FANNY [radiant] Granville-Barker! Oh, you 
couldnt really have thought it so fine as that 
BANNAL J said Bernard Shaw 
FANNY. Oh, of course it would be a httle 
like Bernard Shaw. The Fabian touch, you 
know. 

BANNAL [coming to her encouragingly] A joHy 
good httle play. Miss O’Dowda Mmd I 
dont say it’s hke one of Shakespear’s — 
Hamlet or The Lady of Lyons, you know — 
but stiU, a firstrate httle bit of work [He 
shakes her hand] 

GUNN [folloning BannaVs example] I also. 
Miss O’Dowda Capital Charming [lie shakes 
hands] 

VAUGHAN [with maudlin solemnity] Only be 
true to yourself. Miss O’Dowda. Keep 
serious Give up makmg silly jokes. Sustain 
the note of passion Andyoulldogreatthings. 
FANNY. You think I have a future^ 
TROTTER You havc a past. Miss O’Dowda. 
FANNY [looking apprehensively at her father] 
Sh-sh-sh! 

THE COUNT. A past! 'What do you mean, Mr 
Trotter? 
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TnoTirn \to Fanny] You cnnl dcccnc me 
Thnt bit nbout the police Mas rcnl Youre n 
SufTrnget, Miss O’Doudn You Mere on thnt 
Dcputntion 

THE COUNT Fnnnj-; is this Inic^ 

FAVNV It js I did n month Mith Lnd\ 
Constance Ljtton, and I'm prouder of it 
than I e\er was of anj thing or ever shall 
be again 

TnoTTEn Is that any reason m1i\ you should 
stuff nauglit} pln3's doM-n m} throat^ 

FANNa Yes itll leach you Mhnt it feels 
like to be forcibly fed 
THF COUNT She M ill nc\ cr return to Venice 
I feel now as I felt ulicn the Campanile 
fell 

Savoyard comes tn through the curtains 
SAVoaAno [to the Count] Would jou mind 


coming to saj a Mord of congratulation to 
the compnnj ^ 'The) re rather upset at basing 
had no curtain call 

THF COUNT Ccrtainlj , ccrtninlj . I'm afraid 
lie been rather remiss I^t us go on the 
stage, gentlemen 

The curtains are dratm, revealing the last 
seme of the play and the actors on the stage 
The Count, Saioyard, (he critics, and Fanny 
jam them, shahng hands and congratulating 

THF COUNT V hatcicr Mc maj think of the 
plnj, gentlemen, I'm sure }ou Mill agree 
Mith me thnt there can be only one opinion 
about the acting 

THF carries Hear, licnrl [They start the 
applause] 

THF rsD 


XXI 

ANDROCLES AND THE LION 

A FABLE PLAY 


PROLOGUE 

Overture forest sounds, roaring of lions, 
Christian hymn faintly 
A jungle path A lion's roar, a melancholy 
suffering roar, comes from the jungle Jt is 
repeated nearer The lion limps from the jungle 
on three legs, holding up his right forepaw, tn 
which a huge thorn slichs He sits down and 
contemplates ti He licks it He shakes it He 
tries to extract it by scraping it along the ground, 
and hurts himself worse He roars piteously He 
licks it again Tears drop from his eyes He 
Imps painfully off the path and lies down under 
the trees, exhausted mth pain Heaving a long 
sigh, like wind tn a trombone, he goes to sleep 
Andrades and his wife Megaera come along 
the path He is a small, (hm, ridiculous little man 
who might be any age from thirty to ffty-five 
He has sandy hair, watery compassionate blue 
eyes, sensitive nostrils, and a very presentable 
forehead, hut his good potnis go no further kts 
arms and legs and hack, though wiry of their 
kind, look shrivelled and starved He carries a 
big bundle, ts very poorly clad, and seems tired 
and hungry 

His wife ts a rather handsome pampered 
slattern, well fed and tn the prime of life She 
has nothing to carry, and has a stout stick to 


help her along 

MFOAFiiA [suddenly throwing down her stick] 
I Mont go another step 

AMinoaxs [jtleadtng weanly] Oh, not again, 
dear Wiats the good of stopping c\ er) two 
nulcs and sajing jou wont go another step? 
We must get on to the next soilage before 
night 'Tlierc arc wild beasts in this Mood 
lions, they say 

MEOAEnA I dont bebeve a Mord of it You 
arc alMnys threatening me Mith Mold beasts 
to make me Mnlk the very soul out of my 
body when I can hardly drag one foot before 
another We hanit seen a single lion j ct 

ANDtiocLES Well, dear, do you want to see 
one? 

MEOAEHA [tearing the bundle from hts lack] 
You cruel brute, you dont care how tued I 
om, or Mhat becomes of me [she throws the 
bundle on the ground] abi ays thinking of your- 
self Self! self! self! alu ays yourself! [She sits 
down on the bundle] 

ANoaocLFS [sitting down sadly on the ground 
mth hts elbows on hts kmees and hts head in his 
hands] We all have to tliink of ourselves 
occasionally, dear 

MEOAEiu A man ought to think of his wife 
sometimes 
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androcixs He cant ahvays help it, dear. 
You make me think of you a good deal Not 
that I blame you 

MEGXERA. Blame me! I should think not 
indeed Is it my fault that I’m married to 
you? 

ANBROciES No, dear that is my fault 
MEQAERA Thats a mce thing to say to me 
Amt you happy vnth me? 

ANDRocLES I dont complam, my love 
MEGAERA You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself 

ANBROCLES I am, my dear. 

MEGAERA Youte Bot you glory in it 
ANDROCLES In what, darhng? 

MEGAERA In everything In making me a 
slave, and makmg yourself a laughing-stock 
It’s not fair. You get me tlie name of being 
a shreiv uath your meek ivays, always talkmg 
as if butter wouldnt melt m your mouth 
And just because I look a big strong woman, 
and because I’m goodhearted and a bit hasty, 
and because youre always dnvmg me to do 
things I’m sorry for afterwards, people say 
“Poor man* what a life his wife leads him!’’ 
Oh, if they only knew! And you think I dont 
know But I do, I do, [screamng\ I do 
ANDROCLES Ycs, my dear I know you do 
MEGAERA Then why dont you treat me 
properly and be a good husband to me? 
ANDROCLES What can I do, my dear? 
MEGAERA What CR^n you do! You can 
return to your duty, and come back to your 
home and your friends, and sacrifice to the 
gods as all respectable people do, instead of 
having us hunted out of house and home 
for bemg dirty disreputable blaspheimng 
atheists 

ANDROCLES. I’m Dot an atheist, dear I am 
a Christian. 

MEGAERA. Well, isnt that the same thmg, 
only ten tunes worse? Everybody knows that 
the Christians are the very lowest of the low 
ANDROCLES Just hke us, dear 
MEGAERA Speak for yourself. Dont you 
dare to compare me to common people. My 
father owned his own pubhc-house, and 
sorrowful was the day for me when you first 
came drinking in our bar. 

ANDROCLES. I confcss I was addicted to it, 
dear. But I gave it up when I became a 
Christian 

MEGAERA. Youd much better have remained 
a drunkard I can forgive a man being 
addicted to dnnk: it’s only natural, and I 


dont deny I hke a drop myself sometimes 
What I cant stand is your being addicted 
to Chnstiamty And whats worse agam, 
your being addicted to annuals How is any 
woman to keep her house clean when you 
bring m every stray cat and lost cur and 
lame duck in the whole countryside? You 
took the bread out of my mouth to feed 
them* you know you did. dont attempt to 
deny it 

ANDROCLES Only when they were hungry 
and you were gettmg too stout, dearie 

MEGAERA Yes; insult me, do [JZising] Oh! 
I wont bear it another moment You used to 
sit and talk to those dumb brute beasts for 
hours, when you hadnt a word for me. 

ANDROCLES. They never answered back, 
darhng \He rises and again shoulders the 
iand/e] 

MEGAERA Well, if youTC fonder of animals 
than of your own wife, you can hve with them 
here m the jungle Iac had enough of them 
and enough of you I’m gomg back. I’m 
gomg home. 

ANDROCLES [bomng ihe rcay hacK\ No, 
deane dont take on hke that. We cant go 
back. Weve sold everythmg we should 
starve, and I should be sent to Rome and 
throun to the hons — 

MEGAERA Serve you right' I wish the 
hons joy of you. [Screaming Are you going 
to get out of my way and let me go home? 

ANDROCLES No, dear — 

MEGAERA Then I'll make my way through 
the forest, and when I’m eaten by the wild 
beasts youU know what a wife youve lost. 
[She dashes into ihe jungle and nearly falls over 
the sleeping Zion] Oh! Oh' Andy' Andy! [She 
totters hack and collapses into the arms of 
Androcles, mho, crushed by her iveight, falls on 
his bundle'] 

ANDROCLES [extracting himself from beneath 
her and slapping her hands in great anxiety] 
What is it, my precious, my pet? Whats the 
matter? [He raises her head Speechless mtk 
terror, she points in the direction of ihe sleeping 
lion He steals cautiously towards the spot indi- 
cated by Megaera She rises with an ^ort and 
totters after him]. 

MEGAERA No, Andy. youU be killed. Come 
back. 

The lion utters a long snoring sigh Androcles 
sees’ihe lion, and recoils fainting into the arms 
of Megaera, mho falls back on the bundle. They 
roll apart and he staring in terror at one another. 
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The hon if heard groarnnp, heavily lu Ihc^pmgle. 

ANimoctns [;r/iij/)rnng] Did joii see’ A 
lion 

MFOArnA [dMprtinng] TIic fjods lm\c sent 
liim to punish us becnusc yourc n ChrKtinn 
Tnkc me om ay, Andj Snv c me. 

ANDUoexES [min^}' Mtggj tlicrcn one 
elianec for jou Itll tnkc him prellj nigli 
twenty minutes to cat me (I’m ratiicr string) 
and tough) and }0U can escape in less lime 
than that. 

MEOAEnA Oh, dont talk about eating 
[The lion rises mlh a great groan and Imps 
towards them] Oh! [5/ic ybinfs] 

ANonoci-Es [quabng, bid keeping hetirecn the 
lion and Mcgacra] Dont }ou come near m} 
wofe, do j ou hear’ [The lion groans Androeles 
can hardlij stand for trembling] Meggj run 
Hun for jour life If I take my eye off him, 
it's all up [77ic lion holds up hts wounded pair 
and faps it piteously before Androeles] Oh, 
he’s lame, poor old chap' He’s got a thorn 
in his paiv A frightfullj big thorn [Full of 
sympathtf] Oh, poor old man' Did um get an 
awful thorn into urn’s tootsums wootsums? 
Has it made um too sick to cat a nice little 
Christian man for urn’s breakfast’ Oh, a 
nice little Clinstian man will get urn’s thorn 
out for um, and then um shall cat the nice 
Chnstinn man and the nice Christian man’s 
nice big tender mfey pifcy [The lion responds 
by moans of self-pdy] Yes, j cs, yes, yes, yes 
Now, now [taking the paw in hts hand], um is 
not to bite and not to scratch, not even if it 
hurts a very very little Now make velvet 
paws Thats right [He pulls gingerly at the 
thorn The lion, mlh an angry yell of pain, 
jerks back his paw so abruptly that Androeles is 
thrown on hts baek] Steadeee' Oh, did the 
nasty cruel little Christian man hurt the 
sore paw'? [The lion moans assentmgly but 
apologetically] Well, one more little pull and 
it will be all over Just one little, httle, leetlc 
pull, and then um svill live happily ever after 
[He gives ike thorn another pull The bon roars 
and snaps hts jaws mth a terrifying clash] 
Oh, mustnt frighten urn’s good kind doctor, 
urn’s affectionate nursey That didnt hurt at 
all not a bit Just one more Just to shew 
how the brave big hon can bear pain, not hkc 
the httle crybaby Christian man Oopsh! [ The 
thorn comes out The bon yells mth pom, and 
shakes hts paw mldly] Thats it! [Holding up 
the thorn] Now it’s out Now hek urn’s paw 
to take away the nasty inflammation See? 


[He licks his own hand The lion nods intelli- 
gently and licks his paw industriously] Clcicr 
lilllc lionj-pioti)! Undentands urn’s dear 
old friend And) Wniidj [The bon licks hts 
face] Yes, kissuins And) Wand) [The hon, 
wagging his tail i lolently, rises on hts hind legs, 
and embraces 'indrocles, who makes a itnfface 
and mcj] Velvet paws! Velvet pairs' [The bon 
draws in hts claws] Hints right [He embraces 
the lion, whofnally takes the end of hts tail in 
one paw, places that tight round Androeles' 
waist, resting it on his hip. Andrades iahs the 
other pan in his hand, stretches out hts arm, and 
the two waits rapturously round and round and 
fnally away through the jungle] 

MioArriA [nho has rertred during the walls] 
Oh, you coward, )ou hnvnt danced watli me 
for ) cars, and now ) ou go off dancing w ith a 
great brute beast Uiat you havnt known for 
ten minutes and that wanks to cat )Our own 
wafe Coward Coward' Coward! [6/ie rushes 
off after them into the jungle] 

ACT I 

Evening The end of three converging roads 
to Home Three triumphal arches span them 
uhere they debouch on a square at the gale of the 
city Joking north through the arches one can 
see the campagna threaded by the three long 
dusty tracks On the east and irest sides of the 
square are long stone benches An old beggar sits 
on the east side, hts bowl at hts feet 

Through the eastern arch a squad of Roman 
soldiers tramps along escorting a batch of 
Christian prisoners of both sej;es and all ages, 
among them one Lavima, a good-looking resolute 
young woman, apparently of higher social stand- 
ing than her fcllow-pnsoncrs A centurion, carry- 
ing hts vtnewood cudgel, trudges alongside the 
squad, on its right, in command of it All are 
bred and dusty, but the soldiers are dogged and 
indifferent, the Chrtsbans lighthearted and deter- 
mined to treat their hardships as a joke and 
encourage one another 

A bugle IS heard far behind on the road, where 
the rest of the cohort is folloning 

CENTURION [stopping] Halt! Orders from the 
Captain [They halt and wait] Now then, ) ou 
Chnstians, none of your larks 'Tlie captain’s 
coming Mind you behave yourselves No 
singing Look respectful Look senous, if 
youre capable of it See that big bmlding 
over there! Thats the Coliseum Thats where 
youll be tlirowm to the lions or set to fight 
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the gladiators presently Think of that, and 
itll help you to behave properly before the 
captain [The Captain arrives] Attentionl 
Salute' [The soldiers salute] 

- A CHRISTIAN [ckeerjitllp] God bless you, 
Captain! 

THE CENTURION [scandahscd] Silence' 

The Captain, a patncian, handsome, ahoui 
thirty-five, very cold and distingiashed, very 
superior and authontaUve, steps up on a stone 
seat at the nest side of the square, behind the 
centurion, so as to dominate the others more 
effectually 

THE CAPTAIN Centurion. 

THE CENTURION [standing at attention and 
saluting] Sit? 

THE CAPTAIN [spealmg stiffly and officially] 
You will remind your men, Centunon, that 
we are now entering Rome You will instruct 
them that once inside the gates of Rome they 
are in the presence of the Emperor You will 
make them understand that the lax disciphne 
of the march cannot be permitted here You 
will instruct them to shave every day, not 
every week You will impress on them par- 
ticularly that there must be an end to the 
profamty and blasphemy of smging Chnsban 
hymns on the march I have to reprimand 
you, Centurion, for not only allowmg this, 
hut actually doing it yourself 
THE CENTURION [apologctic] The men march 
better. Captain 

THE CAPTAIN No doubt For that reason an 
exception is made in the case of the march 
called Onward Christian Soldiers This may 
be sung, except when marching through the 
forum or withm heanng of the Emperor’s 
palace, but the words must be altered to 
“Throw them to the Lions ” 

The Christians burst into skriels of uncontrol- 
lable laughter, to the great scandal of the Cen- 
tunon. 

CENTURION Silence! Silen-n-n-n-nce' 
Wheres your behavior? Is that the way to 
listen to an officer^ [To the Captain] Thats what 
we have to put up with from these Christians 
every day, sir. Theyre always laughmg and 
joking somethmg scandalous Theyve no 
rehgion’ thats how it is 
lAviNiA. But I think the Captain meant us 
to laugh, Centunon It was so funny 
CENTURION YouU find out how funny it is 
when youre thrown to the hons tomorrow 
[To the Captain, mho looks displeased] Beg 
pardon. Sir, [To the Chnstians] Silennnnce! 


THE CAPTAIN You are to instruct your men 
that all intimacy with Christian prisoners 
must now cease The men have fallen into 
habits of dependence upon the pnsoners, 
especially the female pnsoners, for cooking, 
repairs to umforms, vTiting letters, and 
advice m their private affairs In a Roman 
soldier such dependence is inadmissible Let 
me see no more of it whilst we are in the 
city. Further,your orders are that m address- 
ing Christian prisoners, the manners and 
tone of your men must express abhorrence 
and contempt Any shortcoming in this 
respect will be regarded as a breach of 
disciphne [He turns to the pnsoners] Pnsoners 

CENTURION [)iercch/] Pnsonerrrrrs! Tention' 
Silence! 

THE CAPTAIN I Call your attention, pnson- 
ers, to the fact that you may be called on to 
appear in the Impenal Circus at any time 
from tomorrow onwards according to the 
requirements of the managers I may inform 
you that as there is a shortage of Chnsfaans 
just now, you may expect to be called on 
very soon- 

LAViNiA What will they do to us. Captain? 

CENTURION Silence' 

THE CAPTAIN The womcn will be conducted 
into the arena with the inld beasts of the 
Impenal Menagene, and will suffer the 
consequences The men, if of an age, to bear 
arms, will be given weapons to defend them- 
selves, if they choose, against the Impenal 
Gladiators 

LAVINIA Captam is there no hope that this 
cruel persecution — 

CENTURION [shocked] Silence' Hold your 
tongue, there Persecution, indeed' 

THE CAPTAIN [uumoved and somewhat sardonic] 
Persecution is not a term' apphcable to the 
acts of the Emperor The Emperor is the 
Defender of the Faith. In throwmg you to 
the lions he will be upholding the mterests 
of rehgion in Rome If you were to throw 
him to the hons, that would no doubt be 
persecution. 

The Chnstians again laugh heartily 

CENTURION [homfied] Silence, I tell you' 
Keep silence there Did anyone e\er hear 
the like of this'’ 

LAVINIA Captam there will be nobody to 
appreciate your jokes when we are gone 
' THE CAPTAIN [unshakcn in his official delivery] 
I call the attention of the female prisoner 
Laiuma to the fact that as the Emperor is a 
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dmnc pcrsonngc, licr imputnUon of criicUj 
js not onl} treason, but sncnlcgc I point out 
to her further that there is no f^oundntion for 
the charge, ns tlic Emperor docs not desire 
that any prisoner should sulTcr, nor can anj 
Cliristian be harmed sn\c through his or her 
own obstinacy All that is necessary is to 
sacnficc to the gods a simple and com cnient 
ccrcmonj clTcctcd bj dropping a pinch of 
mcense on the altar, after which the prisoner 
IS at once set free Under such circumstances 
}ou have only jour own penerse follj to 
blame if you suffer I suggest to you that 
if you cannot bum a morsel of incense ns a 
matter of comsction, jou might at least do 
so as a matter of good taste, to avoid shock- 
ing the religious convictions of jour fellow 
citizens I am aw arc that these considerations 
do not weigh wsth Clinstians, but it is mj 
duty to call your attention to them in order 
that jou mnj’ have no ground for complain- 
ing of your treatment, or of accusing the 
Emperor of crueltj' when he is shewnng you 
the most signal clemcncj’ Looked at from 
this point of view, every Christian who has 
penshed in the arena has really committed 
suicide 

LAViNiA Captain j’our jokes arc too gnm 
Do not think it is easy for us to die Our 
faith makes life far stronger and more 
wonderful in us than when we walked in 
darkness and had nothing to live for Death 
is harder for us than for you the martjw’s 
agony is as bitter as his triumph is glorious 
THE CAPTAIN \Talher troubled, addressing her 
personally and gravely'\ A martjT, Lavonia, is 
a fool Your death will prove nothing 
LAvraiA Then why kill me? 

THE CAPTAIN I mean that truth, if there 
be any truth, needs no martj'rs 

LAViNiA No, but my faith, like your sword, 
needs testing Can you test your sword 
except by staking your hfe on it? 

THE CAPTAIN \suddenly resuming his official 
/one] I call the attention of the female 
prisoner to the fact tliat Christians are not 
allowed to draw the Emperor’s officers into 
arguments and put questions to them for 
which the mditary regulations provide no 
answer \The Cknslians /j</er] 

LAViNiA Captain how can you? 

THE CAPTAIN I Call the female prisoner’s 
attention specially to the fact that four 
comfortable homes have been offered her by 
officers of this regiment, of which she can 


have her choice the moment she chooses to 
sacrifice ns all wcllbrcd Roman ladies do I 
have no more to snj to the pnsoners 

ersTUUJON Dismiss! Rut stnj where jou 
arc 

Titr CAPTAIN Centurion you will remain 
here w ith j our men in charge of the prisoners 
until tlic nmvnl of three Ciinstinn pnsoners 
in the ciistodj of a cohort of the tenth 
legion Among these pnsoners jou wall pnr- 
licularlj identifj an armorer named Fer- 
rovius, of dangerous chnrnetcr and great 
personal strength, and a Greek tailor reputed 
to be a sorcerer, by name Androclcs You 
will add the tlircc to jour charge here and 
march them all to the Coliseum, where jou 
will deliver tlicm into the custodj of the 
master of the gladiators and take his receipt, 
countersigned bj the keeper of the beasts 
and the acting manager You understand 
jour instructions? 

crsTunioN Yes, sir 

Tiir CAPTAIN Dismiss [lie throirs off hts air 
of parade, and descends from hts perch The 
Centurion seats himself on it and prepares for a 
nap, tehtlsl hts men stand at ease The Chrtsitans 
sit do/m on the /rest side of the square, glad to 
rest Lax tnta alone remains standing to speak to 
the Captain] 

LAviMA Captain is this man who is to 
join us tlic famous Fcrrovius, who has made 
such wonderful conversions m the northern 
cities? 

THF CAPTAIN Ycs Wc arc warned that 
he has tlic strength of an elephant and 
the temper of a mad bull Also that he is 
stark mad Not a model Christian, it would 
seem 

UAViNiA You need not fear him if he is a 
Christian, Captain 

THE CAPTAIN [coldly] I shall not fear him m 
any case, Lavinia. 

i-AViNiA [Act eyes dancing] How brave of 
you, Captain 1 

THE CAPTAIN You arc right it was a silly 
thing to say [/n a lower tone, humane and 
nrgeni] Lavinia do Cliristians know how to 
love? 

EAViNiA [colwposedh/] Yes, Captain they 
love even their enemies 

the CAPTAIN la that easy? 

EAViNiA Very easy. Captain, when their 
enemies are as handsome as you 

THE CAPTAIN Lavima you are laughmg at 
me 
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UiXimA At you, Captam! Impossible. 

THE CAPTAIN Then you are flirting -with 
me, -which is worse Dont be foohsh 

lAviNiA But such a very handsome cap- 
tam 

THE CAPTAIN Incorrigible' [UrgeniZy] Listen 
to me. The men m that auience tomorrow 
■will be the vilest of voluptuaries: men m 
whom the only passion excited by a beautiful 
woman is a lust to see her tortured and tom 
shnekmg hmb from hmb It is a crime to 
gratify that passion It is offermg yourself 
for -violation by the whole rabble of the 
streets and the nfF-raff of the court at the 
same time Why wiU you not choose rather 
a kindly love and an honorable alhance? 

LAviNiA They cannot -violate my soul. I 
alone can do that by sacnficmg to false gods 

THE CAPTAIN. Sacrifice then to the true 
God What does his name matter? We call 
him Jupiter. The Greeks call him Zeus Call 
him what you -wiU as you drop the mcense 
on the altar flame He -will understand 

LA-viNiA No I couldnt That is the strange 
thing. Captain, that a httle pmch of mcense 
shotdd make all that difference Religion is 
such a great thing that when I meet really 
rehgious people we are friends at once, no 
matter what name we give to the divine -will 
that made us and moves us Oh, do you think 
that I, a woman, would quarrel -with you for 
sacrificing to a woman god hke Diana, if 
Diana meant to you what Chnst means to 
me? No: we should kneel side by side before 
her altar hke two children But when men 
who beheve neither in my god nor in then- 
own — ^men who do not loiow the meamng 
of the word rehgion — ^when these men drag 
me to the foot of an iron statue that has 
become the symbol of the terror and darkness 
through which they walk, of then cruelty 
and greed, of -their hatred of God and their 
oppression of man — when they ask me to 
pledge my soul before the people that this 
hideous idol is God, and that all this -nicked- 
ness and falsehood is di-vine truth, I cannot 
do it, not if they could put a thousand cruel 
deaths on me I tell you, it is physically 
impossible Listen, Captain* did you ever 
try to catch a mouse in your hand'* Once 
there was a dear httle mouse that used to 
come out and play on my -table as I was 
reading. I wanted to take him m my hand 
and caress him; and sometimes he got among 
my books so that he could not escape me 


j when I stretched out my hand And I did 
stretch out my hand, but it alw ays came back 
in spite of me I was not afraid of him m my 
heart; but my hand refused* it is not m the 
nature of my hand to touch a mouse Well, 
Captain, if I took a pinch of incense in my 
hand and stretched it out over the altar fire, 
my hand would come back My body would 
be true to my faith even if you could corrupt 
my mind And all the time I should beheve 
more in Diana than my persecutors have 
ever beheved in anything Can you under- 
stand that? 

THE CAPTAIN [simply'] Ycs* I understand 
that But my hand would not come back 
The hand that holds the sword has been 
■trained not to come back from anything but 
■victory. , 

lA-viNXA. Not even from death? 

THE CAPTAIN Least of all from death 

LAViNiA. Then I must not come back from 
death either A woman has to be braver than 
a soldier 

THE CAPTAIN Prouder, you mean. 

LA-viNiA [siari/ed] Prouder! You call our 
courage pnde* 

THE CAPTAIN. There is no such thing as 
courage there is only pnde You Christians 
are -the proudest devils on earth 

LAVINIA [hurt] Pray God -then my pride 
may never become a false pnde [jSAe turns 
away as tf she did not wish to continue the con- 
versation, but softens and says to him with a 
smile] Thank you for trying to save me 

THE CAPTAIN I knew it was no use; but 
one tries in spite of one’s knowledge. 

LA-viNiA Something stirs, even m the iron 
breast of a Roman soldier? 

THE CAPTAIN It -Will soon be iron again I 
have seen many women die, and forgotten 
them in a week 

LA-VINIA Remember me for a fortmght, 
handsome Captam I shall be watching you, 
perhaps 

THE CAPTAIN. From the skies? Do not 
deceive yourself, Lavinia. There is no future 
I for you beyond the grave 

LA-viNiA. What does that matter? Do you 
think I am only running away from the 
terrors of hfe into the comfort of heaven? If 
there were no future, or if the future were 
one of -torment, I should have to go just the 
same. The hand of God is upon me. 

THE CAPTAIN Yes* when all is said, we are 
I both pa-tncians, Laiuma, and must die for 
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our beliefs Fnrc« ell \JIc offert her hs hnnil 
She takes tl and presses tt He trails atrap, (rm 
and calm She looks after lim for a moment, 
and ertes a little as he disappears through the 
eastern areh A inimpet-caU is heard from the 
road through the irestem arch] 

cF^NTuniON [traksng up and rising] Cohort of 
the tenth vith prisoners Tmo file out silth 
me to rcceis c them [I/e goes out through the 
irestem arch, follotrcd hg four soldiers in two 
fles] 

ifntulus and Mctellus come into the square 
from the tresl side mth a little retinue of servants 
Both are 1 /oung courtiers, dressed in the extremiti/ 
of fashion Lcntulus, is slender, fair -haired, 
epicene Metellus is manlp, compactly built, aliee 
skinned, not a talker 

LEvniLus Chnstinns, h^ Jo\cI Lets chnfF 
them 

MFrELLus Awful brutes If jou knew ns 
much about them ns 1 do }ou Mouldnt svnnt 
to chaff them Lease them to the lions 

LEVTULUS [indicating Larinia, irho is still 
looking tonrards the arches after the Captain] 
That woman’s got a figure [lie tralks past her, 
staring at her iniitingly, but she is preoccupied 
and is not conscious of him] Do jou turn the 
other clicek when thej kiss jou? 

LAViMA [starting] ’?N'hnt? 

LENTULUs Do you tum the other check 
■«hen they kiss you, fascinating Christian? 

LAViffiA Dont be foolish [To Mctellus, irho 
has remained on her tight, so that she is bctirecn 
them] Please dont let your fnend behns e hkc 
a cad before the soldiers How are they to 
respect and obey patricians if they sec them 
behaving hke street boys? [Sharply to Lcn- 
iulus] Pull jourself together, man Hold j our 
head up Keep the comers of your mouth 
firm, and treat me respectfully What do 
you take me for? 

LENTUi/US [irresolutely] Look here, you 
know I — you — I — 

LAViNiA Stuff! Go about your business 
[She turns decisively anay and sits dorm mth her 
comrades, leaving him disconcerted] 

METEiius You didnt get much out of that 
I told you they were brutes 
'lentoltjs Plucky httle filly' I suppose she 
thinks I care [With an air of indifference he 
strolls mth Metellus to the east side of the square, 
mhare they stand matching the return of the 
Centurion through the mestem arch mth his men, 
escorting three prisoners Ferromiis, Androcles, 
and Spintho Ferromus is a powerful, choleric man 


in the prime of life, rrith large nostrils, staring 
eyes, and a thick neck a man whose sensibilities arc 
keen and vtolent to the i erge of madness Spintho 
IS a debauchee, the wrrcl of a good-looking man 
gone hopelessly to the bad Androcles is orer- 
irhelmrd nith gnrf, and is restraining his tears 
tttlh great difficulty] 

Tin crsTuniov [to J ar/nm] Here nre some 
pals for JOU Ihis little bit is rcrroiiiis that 
JOU Inlk so much about [Ferrorius turns on 
him threateningly. The Centurion holds up hts 
left fnrefnger in admonition] N'ow remember 
that jourc a Christian, nnd that jouic got 
to ri tum good for c\ il [/Vrrotit/x controls him- 
self com ulsnely, mores away from temptation 
to the east side near [.entulus, clntpi his hands in 
silent prayer, nnd throws himself on his knees] 
Tlints the wnj to manage them, chi 'fliis fine 
fcllou [tndirnltng Androcles, who comes to his 
left, and makes Jyietnta a heart-broken saluta- 
tion] IS a sorcerer A Greek tailor, he is A 
real sorcerer, too* no mistake about it. Tlic 
tenth marches \uth a leopard at the head of 
the column He made a pet of the Icojiird, 
nnd nou he’s crjing at being parted from it 
[/Indroc/ex sniffs lamentably] Amt you, old 
chap’ W ell, cheer up, v c march w ith a Billj 
goat [Androcles brightens up] tliats killed tuo 
leopards nnd ate a tiirkcj -cock You can ha; c 
him for a pet if j ou like [Androcles, quite con- 
soled, goes past the Caitunon to Lai into, and 
sits down contentedly on the ground on her left] 
Tins dirtj dog [collaring Spintho] is a real 
Chnstinn He mobs tlic temples, he docs [at 
each acaisalion he gives the neck of Spintho’s 
tunic a tieist], he goes smashing things mad 
drunk, he docs, he steals the gold vessels, he 
docs, he assaults the priestesses, he docs — 
jmhi [lie f mgs Spintho into the middle of the 
group of prisoners] Yourc the sort that makes 
duty a pleasure, you are 

SPINTHO [gasping] Thnts it strangle me 
Kick me Bent me Rc\ile me Our Lord was 
beaten nnd re\uled Thnts my way to heaven 
Every martyr goes to heaven, no matter uhnt 
he’s done That is so, isnt it, brother? 

CENTuniON Well, if yourc going to heaven, 

/ dont want to go there I wouldnt be seen 
■mth you, 

LENTULUS Haw! Good! [Indicating the kneel- 
ing Ferromus] Is this one of the tum-the- 
other-cheek gentlemen, Centunon? 

CENTURION Yes, Sir Lucky for you too, sir, 
if you want to take any liberties ■irith lum 

USNTULOS [to Ferromus] You tum the other 
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dieek ■svlien youre struck, I’m told 
FERROvius \sh7vly turning his great eyes on 
hiin\ Yes, by tlie grace of God, I do, now 
LEOTULUS Not that youre a coward, of 
course; but out of pure piety. 

FERROviTJS I fear God more than man; at 
least I try to 

LENTULus Lets See [He strikes him on the 
cheek Androcles makes a mid movement to rise 
and interfere; but Lamnia holds him down, • 
matching Ferrovius intently Ferrovius, mthout 
f inching, turns the other cheek Lentulus, rather 
out of countenance, titters foolishly, and strikes 
him again feebly^ You know, I should feel 
ashamed if I let myself be struck like that, 
and took it lying down But then I’m not a 
Christian I’m a man \Ferrovius rises impres- 
sively and towers over him Leniuhis becomes 
white mith terror ^ and a shade of green fickers 
in hts cheek for a moment\ 

FERROvros \rvith the calm of a steam hammer'\ 

I have not always been faithful The first 
man who struck me as you have just struck 
me was a stronger man than you* he hit me 
harder than I expected I was tempted and 
fell; and it was then that I first tasted bitter 
shame. I never had a happy moment after 
that untd I had knelt and asked his forgive- 
ness by his bedside in the hospital {Putting 
his hands on Lentulus’s shoulders with paternal 
neigh£\. But now I have learnt to resist with 
a strength that is not my own I am not 
ashamed now, nor angry 
LENTULUS \uneasily'^ Er — good evening [He 
tries to move atvay'^ 

PERROvrus [gripping hts shoulders'] Oh, do 
not harden your heart, young man Come, 
try for yourself iv hether our way is not better 
than yours I wiU now strike you on one 
cheek; and you will turn the other and learn 
how much better you will feel than if you 
gave way to the promptings of anger. [He 
holds him mth one hand and clenches the other 

M 

i^NTULxre Centurion: I call on you to pro- 
tect me 

CENTURION You asked for it, sir It’s no 
business of ours. Youve had two whacks at 
him Better pay him a trifle and square it 
that way 

lentulus Yes, of course [To Ferromus] It 
was only a bit of fun, I assure you; I meant 
no harm Here [He proffers a gold com] 
ferrovius [taking it and throwing it to the 
old beggar, who snatches it up eagerly, and 


hobbles off to spend it] Give all thou hast to 
the poor Come, friend, courage’ I may hurt 
your body for a moment, but your soul •snll 
rejoice in the idctory of the spirit over the 
flesh [He prepares to strike] 

ANDROCLES Easy, FerroiTus, easy you broke 
the last man’s jaw 

Lentulus, mth a moan of terror, attempts to 
flyj. but Ferrovius holds him ruthlessly 

FERROVIUS Yes, but I saved his soul What 
matters a broken jaw? 

lENTULus Dont touch me, do you hear^ 
The law — 

FERROVIUS The law wnll throw me to the 
hons tomorrow what worse could it do were 
I to slay you? Pray for strength; and it shall 
be given to you 

LENjULus Let me go Your rehgion forbids 
you to strike me 

FERROVIUS On the contrary, it commands 
me to strike you How can you turn the 
other cheek, if you are not first struck on 
the one cheek? 

LENTULUS [almost in tears] But I’m con- 
vinced already that wbat you said is qmte 
right. I apologize for striking you 

FERROVIUS [greatly pleased] My son have I 
softened your heart? Has the good seed 
fallen m a frmtful place? Are your feet turn- 
ing towards a better path? 

LENTULUS [abjectly] Yes, yes Theres a great 
deal in what you say 

FERROVIUS [radiant] Join us Come to the 
hons. Come to suffermg and death 

LENTULUS [falling on his knees and bursting 
into tears] Oh, help me Mother! motlier' 
FERROVIUS These tears will water your 
soul and make it bring forth good fruit, my 
son God has greatly blessed my efforts at 
conversion Shall I tell you a miracle — ^yes, 
a miracle — ^wrought by me in Cappadocia? A 
young man — just such a one as you, with 
golden hair like yours — scoffed at and struck 
me as you scoffed at and struck me I 
sat up all mght with that youth wrestlmg 
for his soul, and in the mormng not only was 
he a Christian, but his hair was as white as 
snow. [Lentulus falls in a dead faint] There, 
there, take him away The spirit has over- 
ivrought him, poor lad Carry him gently to 
Ins house, and leave the rest to heaven 
CENTURION. Take him home. [The servants, 
intimidated, hastily carry him out Metellus ts 
aboid to follow, when Ferrovius lays his hand on 
his shoulder] 
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rEnnovJus You nrc Im friend, j oung mnn 
You wll see thnt he is tnken snfcl} home 
JIFTFLLUS [inth anrdnicL avilt{y\ Ccrfninl), 
sir I shall do vhalcicr jon think best. Most 
happy to lm\c made jour ncqunintnncc, I’m 
sure Youmnj depend on me Good evening, 
sir. 

rmnoMUS [m(h tinchon] Tlie blessing of 
henv cn upon j ou nnd him 
Mclcllus follons lyCntulut The Crnlunon 
returns to hts scat to rcsttme Ins interrupted nap 
The deepest aire has settled on the spectators 
Fcrroi'tus, mth a long sigh of happiness, goes 
to Lavinia, and offers her his hand 
LAViNUA [taking it] So that is how j ou conv ert 
people, Ferros lus 

TERnovuus Yes there has been n blessing 
on mj' work in spite of mj’ unwortliiness nnd 
mj' bnckslidings — all through mj wicked, 
devnhsh temper Tins mnn — 

ANDROCLES [Aofb/i/] Dont slap me on the 
back, brother She knows jou mean me 
FERROvrus How I wish I were wenk like 
our brotlier here! for then I should perhaps 
be meek and gentle like him And j et there 
seems to be a special providence that makes 
my triab less than his I hear tales of the 
crow d scoffing nnd casting stones nnd rev ihng 
the brethren, but when I come, all this stops 
my influence calms the passions of the mob 
they listen to me in silence, nnd infidels nrc 
often converted by a straight hcnrt-to-hcnrt 
talk with me Every day I feel happier, more 
confident Every day lightens the load of 
the great terror 

LAViMA The great terror? Wliat is that? 
Ferromus shakes his head and does not answer 
He Sits down beside her on her left, and buries 
his face tti his hands tn gloomy meditation 
ANDROCLES Well, you see, sister, he’s never 
quite sure of himself Suppose at the last 
moment m the arena, with the gladiators 
there to fight him, one of them was to say 
anything to annoy him, he might forget him- 
self and lay that gladiator out 
LAvimA. That would be splendid 
FEHBOvros [springing up tn horror] What’ 
ANDROCLES Oh, sisteri 
FERROVius Splendid to betray my master, 
hke Peterl Splendid to act like any common 
blackguard in the day of my provingl Woman 
you are no Chnstian [He moves away from her 
to the middle of the square, as tf her neighbor- 
hood contaminated Aim] 

LAVINIA [laughing] You know, Ferrovms, 


I am not always a Christian I dont think 
anybody is. 'flicrc arc moments when I for- 
get all about ft, nnd something comes out 
quite naturally ns it did then 

ppivnio Wliat docs it matter^ If you die 
in the arena, joull be a martyr; nnd all 
martyrs go to heaven, no matter what they 
have done Hints so, isnl it, I’ciTOvius? 

iniRovius Yes thntisEO,ifwcnrcfaitliful 
to the end 

lAViMA I’m not so sure. 
snsTiio Dont say that Tlints blasphemy 
Dont s.aj that, I tell you We shall be saved, 
no matter what wc do 
KvviMA Perhaps you men wall all go into 
heaven bravely nnd in tniimph, with your 
heads erect nnd golden trumpets sounding 
for j ou But I am sure I shall only be allow cd 
to squce/c myself in through a little crack 
in the gate after a great deal of begging I 
am not good nlvvnj s I hav c moments only 
snsTiio Yourc talking nonsense, woman 
I tell you, martyrdom pays all scores 
ANDROCLFS Well, Ict US liopo SO, brother, 
for j our sake Yoiivc had a gay time, havnt 
you’ with your raids on the temples I cant 
help thinkmg that heaven will be very dull 
for a mnn of your temperament [Spmtho 
mnr/i] Dont be angry I say it only' to console 
you in case you should die in your bed 
tomglit in the natural way . Thcrcs a lot of 
plague about 

spiNTiio [n*ing and running about in alyeci 
terror] I never thought of that Oh Lord, 
spare me to be martj red Oh, what a thought 
to put into the mind of a brother! Oh, let me 
be roartvred today, now I shall die m the 
night nnd go to hell Yourc a sorcerer youve 
put death into my nund Oh, curse you, curse 
you! [He tries to seize Andrades by the throat] 
FERROVIUS [holding him tn a grasp of iron] 
'V^^lats this, brother? Anger! Violence! Rais- 
ing your hand to a brother Chnstian! 

SPINTIIO It’s easy for you Yourc strong 
Your nerves are all nght But I’m full of 
disease [Ferroviiis takes his hand from him 
with instinctive disgust] Ivc drunk all my 
nerves away I shall have the horrors all 
night. 

ANDROCLES [sympathetic] Oh, dont take on 
so, brother We’re all sinners 

8PINTH0 [snivelling, trying to feel consolei] 
Yes I daresay if the truth were known, youre 
all ns bad ns I am 

LAVINIA [contemptuously] Does that com- 
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fort you^ 

FERROvros \slemly\ Pray, man, pray. 

SPINTHO "V^ats the good of praying? If 
•we ’re martyred "we shall go to heaven, shant 
•we, -whether vr& pray or not? 

FERROvTus Whats that? Not pray* [Seizing 
him again] Pray this instant, you dog, you 
rotten hound, you shmy snake, you beastly 
goat, or — 

SPINTHO Yes: beat me: kick me I forgive 
you. mind that 

FERROVTus [spuming him iviih loathing Yah' 
[Spintho reels anay and falls m front of 
Ferrovius] 

ANDROOFS [reaching out and catching the 
skirt of Ferrovius’ s tonic] Dear brother if you 
wouldnt mind — -just for my sake — 

FERROVIUS Well? 

ANDROCXES Dout Call him by the names of 
the animals Weve no right to Ive had such 
friends m dogs. A pet snake is the best of 
company I -was nursed on goat’s imlk. Is it 
fair to them to call the like of him a dog or a 
snake or a goat? 

FERROVIUS. I only meant "that they have 
no souls 

ANnROCLES [anxiously protesting] Oh,beheve 
me, they have Just the same as you and me 
I really dont think I could consent to go to 
heaven if I thought there -were to be no ani- 
mals there Thirds; of -what they suffer here 

FERROVIUS Thats true Yes. that is just 
They -will have their share m heaven 

SPINTHO [jvho has picked himself up and is 
sneaking past Ferrovius on his left, sneers 
densivelyy^ 

FERROVIUS [turning on himfercely] Whats 
that you say? 

SPINTHO [conenng] Nothing 

FERROVIUS [clenching hisfst] Do animals go 
to heaven or not? 

SPINTHO I never said they didnt 

FERROVIUS [implacable] Do 'they or do they 
not? 

SPINTHO They do they do [Scrambling out 
of Ferrovius' s reach] Oh, curse you for 
fnghtening me* 

A bugle call ts heard 

CENTURION [making up] 'Tention' Form as 
before Now then, prisoners, up with you 
and -trot along spry [The soldiers fall in The 
Christians nse] 

A man nnth an ox goad comes running through 
the central arch, 

the ox driver. Here, you soldiers' clear 


out of the way for the Emperor. 

THE CENTURION. Empcror! Wheres the 
Emperor? You amt the Emperor, are you? 

THE ov DRIVER It’s the menagerie service 
My team of oxen is dra-wing the new hon to 
the Cohseum You clear the road 

CENTURION. What' Go in after you m your 
dust, ■with half the to-wn at the heels of you 
and your hon' Not hkely. We go first 

THE ox DRIVER The menagerie semce is 
the Emperor's personal retmue. You clear 
out, I tell you 

CENTURION You tell me, do you? Well, I'll 
tell you something If the hon is menagerie 
service, the hon’s dinner is menagerie semce 
too. This [pointing to the Christians] is the 
hon’s dmner So back -with you to your 
bullocks double quick, and learn your place. 
March [The soldiers sfort] Now then, you 
Christians, step out there 

LA-viNiA [marching] Come along, the rest of 
the dinner I shall be the ohves and anchovues 

ANOTHER CHRISTIAN [laughing] I shall be the 
soup. 

ANOTHER I shall be the fish. 

ANOTHER. Ferro-vius shall be the roast boar. 

FERROVIUS [heavily] I see the joke Yes, 
yes I shall be the roast boar Ha' ha' [He 
laughs conscientiously and marches out mtk 
them], 

ANDROCLES [follonung] I shall be the mmce 
pie [Each announcement ts received nith a 
louder laugh by all the rest as the joke catches 
OTl] 

CENTURION [scandalized] Silence! Have some 
sense of your situation Is -this the way for 
martyrs to behav e? [To Spintho, who is quak- 
ing and loitering] I know what youll be at 
that dinner Youll be the emetic [He shoves 
him rudely along] > 

SPINTHO It’s too dreadful. I’m not fit to 
die. 

CENTURION. Fitter than you are to hve, you 
swine 

They pass from the square westward The 
oxen, drawing a waggon mih a great wooden 
cage and the lion in it, arrive through the central 
arch. 

ACT II 

Behind the Emperor’s box at the Coliseum, 
where the performers assemble before entering 
the arena In the middle a wide passage leading 
to the arena descends from thefoor level under 
the imperial box On both sides of this passage 
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^{cpt ascend io a landing al the hack entrance to 
the box The landing forms a bridge across the 
passage At the entrance to the passage arc tiro 
hronec mirrors, one on each side. 

On the rrcsl side of this passage, on the 
right hand of anyone coming from the box and 
standing on the bridge, the martyrs are sitting 
on the steps Larinia is sealed halfirai/ tip, 
thoughtful, tri/ing to look death in the fare On 
her left Androclcs consoles himself by nursing a 
cal Ferronus stands behind them, his ryes 
blaring, his fgurc stiff inl/i intense resolution Al 
the foot of the steps crouches Spintho, inlh his 
head clutched in his hands, full of horror at the 
approach of martyrdom. 

On the cast side of the passage the gladiators 
arc standing and sitting at ease, trailing, like the 
Christians, for thar turn in the arena One 
(Retianiis) is a nearly naked man mlh a net and 
a Indent Another (Seaitor) is in armor nilh a 
strord He comes a helmet tnth a barred visor 
The editor of the gladiators sits on a chair a 
little apart from them 

The Call Boy enters from the passage. 

THE CALL iio\ Number siv Rctmnus 
\ersus Sccutor 

The gladiator mth the net picks it up The 
gladiator mlh the helmet puts it on, and the tiro 
go into the arena, the net throrrer taking out a 
little brush and arranging his hair as he goes, 
the other tightening his straps and shaking las 
shoulders loose Both look al themselves in the 
mirrors before they enter the passage 

LAViNXA Will they really kill one another? 

SPINTHO Yes, if the people turn doira their 
thumbs 

THE EDiTon You Itnow nothing about it. 
The people indeed' Do )'ou suppose m c would 
kill a man worth perhaps fifty talents to 
please the nffrafiff I should like to catch any 
of my men at it 

SPINTHO I thought — 

THE EDiTon ’’co ‘ p‘ O’ dr^ You thought! 
Who cares liii ioi 'Innl \ oull be killed 
all nght enough 

SPINTHO [groans and again hides his yhee]!" 

LAVINXA Then is nobody ever killed e\cept 
us poor Chnstinns? 

THE EDITOR If the vestal virgins turn doivn 
their thumbs, thats another matter Theyre 
ladies of rank 

LAViNiA Does the Emperor ever interfere? 

THE EDITOR Oh, yes he turns his thumb 
up fast enough if the vestal virgins want to 
have one of his pet fighting men killed 


ANDRoar.s, Bill dont (hr) ever just onlj 
pretend to kill oiu another^ Wiy shouldnt 
you pretend to die, and get dragged out ns 
if you were dead, and flien get up and go 
liomc, like an actor? 

THE riMTOii Sec here' you want to know 
too mucJi 'flicrc will be no pretending about 
the new hon let that be enough for you 
He's hungry 

PPISTHO [groaning mth horror'] Oh, Lord! 
cant you stop talking nlmut it? Isnt it bad 
enough for us without that’ 

ANonon ES I’m glad he’s hungry Not that 
I want liim to siiiTer, poor chap' hut then hell 
enjoy eating me so much more Tlicrcs a 
cheerful side to ci cry thing 
nir FDiTon [n«ag and sindtng over to 
Andrnclfs] Here dont you be obstinate 
Come with me and drop the pinch of Incense 
on the altar Hints all you need do to be 
let off 

ANDRoexEs No thank you sen much 
indeed, hut I really miistnt 
Tiir Fnrron. What' Not to snxc your life’ 
ANDROCxF.s. I’d rather noL I couldnt snen- 
fice to Diana she’s a huntress, you know, 
and kills things 

TiiF FDiTOH Hint dont matter You can 
choose your own altar Sacrifice to Jupiter 
he likes animals lie turns himself into an 
animal when he goes off duty 
ANDnoexFs No it’s scry kind of you, but I 
feel I cant sa\c myself that way 
TIIF EDITOR But I dont ask y ou to do it to 
sas c y'oursclf I ask you to do it to oblige me 
personally' 

ANDROCLES [scrambling up in the greatest 
agitation] Oh, please dont say that Hus is 
dreadful You mean so kindly' by me that it 
seems qiutc liomble to disobbge y'ou If you 
could arrange for me to sacrifice when tlicres 
nobody' looking, I shouldnt mind But I must 
go into the arena witli the rest My honor, 
you know 

THE EDITOR Honor! Hie honor of a tailor! 
ANDROCLES [apologetically] Well, perhaps 
honor is too strong an expression SbU, y'ou 
know, I couldnt allow the tailors to get a 
bad name through me 
THE EDITOR How much Will you remember 
of all that when you smell the beast’s breath 
and see his yaws opemng to tear out your 
throat? 

SPINTHO [miNg mth a yell of terror] I cant 
bear it Wheres the altar? I'll sacnficf 


/ 

i 
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FERROVius, Dog of an apostate Iscariot' 
SFiNTHO. m repent aftenvards I fully 
mean to die in the arena I’ll die a martyr 
and go to heaven, but not this tune, not now, 
not until my nerves are better Besides, I’m 
too young. I want to have just one more 
good time \The gladiators laugh at hini\ Oh, 
will no one tell me where the altar is*’ [He 
dashes into the passage and vamshes'\ 

ANDROCLES [to ike Editor, pointing after 
Spinilid] Brother I cant do that, not even to 
oblige you Dont ask me 
THE EDITOR Well, if youTC determined to 
die, I cant help you But I wouldnt be put 
off by a sivme hke that 
FERROVIUS Peace, peace tempt him not 
Get thee behmd hum, Satan 
THE EDITOR [fiiishing wiOi rage\ For two 
pins I’d take a turn in the arena myself to- 
day, and pay you out for daring to talk to 
me like that 

Ferromus springs forward 
lAViNiA [using quickly and tnterposing\ 
Brother, brother you forget 
FERROVIUS [curbing himself by a mighty 
effort] Oh, my temper, my wicked temper! 
[To the Editor, as Lavinta sits down again 
reassured] Forgive me, brother. My heart 
was full of wrath I should have been think- 
ing of your dear precious soul 
the EDITOR Yah' [He turns hts back on 
Ferrovius contemptuously, and goes back to las 
seat] 

FERROVIUS [continuing] And I forgot it aU 
I thought ofnothmg but offering to fight you 
with one hand tied behind me 
THE EDITOR [turning pugnaciously] What! 
FERROVIUS [on the border line between seal 
and ferocity] Oh, dont give way to pnde and 
wrath, brother. I could do it so easily. I 
could — 

They are separated by the Menagerie Keeper, 
who rushes in from the passage, furious. 

THE KEEPER Hcrcs a mce busmess! Who 
let that Christian out of here down to the 
dens when we w'ere changmg the hon mto 
the cage next the arena? 

the editor. Nobody let him He let him- 
self ^ 

the keeper Well, the hon’s ate him. 
Consternation The Christians use, greatly 
agitated The gladiators sit callously, but are 
highly amused. All speak or cry out or laush at 
once Tumult 

lavinta Oh, poor wretch! ferrovius The 


apostate has perished Praise be to God’s 
justice! ANDROCLES The poor beast was starl- 
ing It couldnt help itself the Christians. 
What! Ate him' How frightful' How terrible' 
Without a moment to repent' God be merci- 
ful to him, a sinner' Oh, I cant bear to think 
of it! In the nudst of his sin! Horrible, 
horrible' the editor. Serve the rotter right' 
THE gladiators Just walked mto it, he did 
He’s martyred all nght enough Good old 
hon' Old Jock doesnt hke that look at his 
face Devil a better! The Emperor will 
laugh when he hears of it I cant help smihng 
Ha ha ha""! 

THE KEEPER. Now his appetite’s taken off, 
he wont as much as look at another Christian 
for a week 

ANDROCLES Couldnt you have saved him, 
brother? 

THE KEEPER Saved him! Saved him from 
a hon that I’d just got mad wath hunger' a 
wild one that came out of the forest not four 
weeks ago! He bolted him before you could 
say Balbus 

LAVINIA [sitting down again] Poor Spmtho! 
And it wont even count as martyrdom' 

THE KEEPER Serve him right' What call had 
he to walk down the throat of one of my hons 
before he was asked? 

ANDROCLES Perhaps the hon wont eat me 
now 

THE KEEPER Yes thats justlike a Chnstian 
think only of yourself! I^Tiat am I to do'* 
What am I to say to the Emperor when he 
sees one of my hons conung mto the arena 
half asleep? 

the editor Say nothing Give your old 
hon some bitters and a morsel of fried fish 
to wake up his appetite [Laughter] 
the keeper. Yes. it’s easy for you to talk; 
but — 

THE EDITOR [scrambling to hts feet] Sh' 
Attention there' The Emperor. [TAe Keeper 
bolts precipitately into the passage. The gladia- 
tors use smartly and form into line] 

The Emperor enters on the Chnstians' side, 
conversing with Meiellus, and followed by his 
state 

THE GLADIATORS Hail, Cacsar' those about 
to die salute thee 

CAESAR Good morrow, friends 
Meiellus shakes hands with the Editor, who 
accepts his condescension with bluff respect 
LAVINIA Blessing, Caesar, and forgiveness! 
CAESAR [turning in some surpnse at the saluta- 
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iion] There !■; no forgi\ cness for ClinslinnJly 
lAMMA I did not menn tlint, Cncsir I 
mean that we forgne } on. 

MFTFi.t,U3. An inconccnnblc hbcrlj' Do 
j on not know, woman, that the Emperor can 
do no WTong and therefore cannot be for- 
gi\cn? 

LA\nMA I expect the Emperor knows 
better An) how, we forgive him 
TitE amisTiANS Amen' 

CAESAH Mctcllus jou SCO now the dis- 
advantage of too much severit) Tlitsc 
people have no liopc, therefore the) have 
nothing to restrain tlicm from sa)ing what 
tliey like to me Tlic) arc almost as imperti- 
nent as the gladiators Winch is the Greek 
soreerer? 

ANDnocLES [humbly touching his forelock] Me, 
) our Worship 

CAESAn M) Worship! Good' A new title 
Well what miracles can you perform? 

ANnnocLEs I can cure warts b) rubbing 
them with m) tailor's chalk, and I can live 
vnth my wife wathout beating her 
CAESAn Is that all? 

ANonocLES You dont know her, Caesar, or 
you wouldnt say that 
CAESAn Ah, well, my friend, we shall no 
doubt contrive a happ) release for )ou 
Which 13 Fcrrovius? 

FEnnovius I am he 
CAESAR They tell me you can fight 
FEnnovius It is easy to fight I can die, 
Caesar 

CAESAn That is still easier, is it not? 
FEttuovios Not to me, Caesar Death comes 
hard to my flesh, and fighting comes very' 
easily to my spint [beating his breast and lament- 
ing] Oh, sinner that I am' [//c throws himself 
down on the steps, deeply discouraged] 

CAESAR Metellus I should like to have 
this man in the Pretonan Guard 
METELEUS I should Dot, Cacsar He looks 
a spoilsport There are men in whose presence 
It IS impossible to have any fun men who are 
a sort of walking conscience He would make 
us all uncomfortable 

CAESAR For that reason, perhaps, it might 
be well to have him An Emperor can hardly 
have too many consciences [To Ferromus] 
Listen, Ferrovius. [Ferrovius shakes his head 
and mil not look up] You and your friends 
shall not be outnumbered today in the arena 
You shall have arms, and there will be no 
more than one gladiator to each Chnstinn 


If ) on come out of the arena alive, I w ill con- 
sider favorabl) an) request of yours, and 
give you a jilarc in the Pretonan Guard 
Even if the rcqiust be tliat no questions lie 
asked about your faith I shall perhaps not 
refuse it 

vrunovius I will not fight I will die 
Heller stand with the archangels than with 
the Pretonan Guard 

CAF-SAR I cannot believe that the arch- 
angels — whoever they may be — would not 
jircfcr to be reennted from the Pretonan 
Guard However, as you please Come let 
us sec the show. 

Js the Court ascends the steps, Sectifor and 
Jletiartus return from the arena through the 
passage hieculor covered mth dust and very 
angry Hctianus grinning 

sreuTon Ha, the Emperor Now we shall 
see Caesar I ask you wlicthcr it is fair for 
the llctiarius, instead of making a fair throw 
of his net at me, to swish it along the ground 
and throw the dust in my eyas, and then 
catch me when I’m blinded If the vestals 
had not turned up their thumbs I should hav e 
been a dead man 

CAr.SAR [halting on the ifmr] There is nothing 
in the rules against it 

SFCUTOR [indignantly] Caesar is it a dirty 
tnck or IS it not? 

CAF.SAn It IS a dusty one, my fnend 
[Obsequious laughter] Be on y our guard next 
time 

SFCUTOR Let him be on his guard Next 
time I’ll throw my sword at his heels and 
strangle him with his own net before he can 
hop off [To the Rctianus] You see if I dont 
[lie goes out past the gladiators, sulky and 
furious] 

CAESAR [to the chuckling Rctianus] These 
tncks arc not wise, my friend The audience 
likes to see a dead man m all his beauty and 
splendor If you smudge h!s face and spoil 
his armor they will shew their displeasure by 
not letting you kill him And when your turn 
comes, they will remember it against you 
and turn their thumbs down 

THE RETiARius Pcrliops that is why I did 
it, Caesar He bet me ten sesterces that he 
would vanquish me If I had had to kill him 
I should not have had tlie money 

CAESAR [indulgent, laughing] You rogues 
there is no end to your tncks I’ll dismiss you 
all and have elephants to fight They fight 
fairly [He goes up to his box, and kmocks at ti 
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li is opened from mthn by the Captain, who 
stands as on parade to lei him pass'] 

The Call Boy comes fromihepassage, followed 
by three attendants carrying respectively a bundle 
^swords, some helmets, and some breastplates 
and pieces of armor which they throw down tn a 
heap 

THE CALL BOY. By youT Icavc, Caesar 
Number eleven' Gla^ators and Christians' 
Ferrovtus springs up, ready for martyrdom 
The other Christians take the summons as best 
they can, somejoyftd and brave, some patient and 
dignified, some tearful and helpless, some em- 
bracing one another with emotion The Call Boy 
goes back into the passage 

CAESAK \iummg at the door of the tox] The 
hour has come, Ferrovius I shall go into my 
boA and see you killed, smce you scorn the 
Pretonan Guard \He goes into the box The 
Captain shuts the door, remaining inside with 
the Emperor. Metellus and the rest of the suite 
disperse to their seats The Christians, led by 
Ferrovius, move towards the passage] 

LAViNiA [/o Ferrovius] Farewell 
THE EDITOR. Steady there You Christians 
have got to fight Here' arm yourselves 
FERRovros [piclang up a sword] IT! die 
sword in hand to shew people that I could 
fight if it were my Master’s wdl, and that I 
could kill the man who kills me if I chose 
THE EDITOR Put on that armor 
FERRovros No armor. 

THE EDITOR [bullying him] Do what youre 
told. Put on that armor 
FERROVIUS [gripping the sword and looking 
dangerous] I said, No armor 
THE EDITOR And what am I to say when I 
am accused of sendmg a naked man in to 
fight my men in armor'* 

. ferrovius Say your prayers, brother, and 

. have no fear of the prmces of this world 
1 THE EDITOR. Tsha' You obstinate fool' [He 

j bites his lips irresolutely, not knowing exactly 
j what to do] 

j ANDROCLES [to Ferrovius] Farewell, brother, 

j till we meet m the sweet by-and-by 

the EDITOR [to Androcles] You are going 
j too. Take a sword there; and put on any 
jj armor you can find to fit you 
jj androcles No, really. I cant fight* I never 

could I cant bnng myself to dislike anyone 
enough I’m to be thrown to the hons ivith 
the lady 

u editor 'Then get out of the way and 

^ hold your noise. [Androcles steps aside with 


cheerful docility] Now then* Are you all 
ready there? 

A trumpet is heard from the arena. 

ferrovius [starting convulsively] Heaven 
give me strength' 

THE EDITOR Aha' That frightens you, does 
it'* 

FERROVIUS Man* there is no terror hke the 
terror of that sound to me. When I hear a 
trumpet or a drum or the clash of steel or 
the hum of the catapult as the great stone 
flies, fire runs through my veins* I feel my 
blood surge up hot behind my eyes* I must 
charge I must strike I must conquer Caesar 
himself will not be safe m his impenal seat if 
once that spirit gets loose m me Oh, brothers, 
pray' evhort me' remmd me that if I raise 
my sword my honor falls and my Master is 
crucified afresh 

ANDROCLES Just keep thinkmg how cruclly 
you might hurt the poor gladiators 

FERROVIUS It does not hurt a man to kill 
him 

LAViNiA Nothing but faith can save you 

FERROVIUS. Faith' Which faith? There are 
two faiths There is our faith. And there is 
the wamor’s faith, the faith in fightmg, the 
faith that sees God m the sword How if that 
faith should overwhelm me? 

LAVINIA. You will find your real faith in the 
hour of trial 

FERROVIUS That IS what I fear I know that 
I am a fighter. How can I feel sure that I am 
a Christian? 

ANDROCLES Throw away the sword, brother. 

FERROVIUS. I cannot It cleaves to my 
hand- 1 could as easily throw a woman I lo\ ed 
from my arms [Starting] Who spoke that 
blasphemy? Not I 

LAVINIA I cant help you, friend I cant teU 
you not to save your oivn hfe Somethmg 
wilful m me wants to see you fight your w ay 
mto heaven. 

FERROVIUS Ha! 

' ANDROCLES But if you are going to give up 
our faith, brother, why not do it without 
hurting anybody? Dont fight them Bum the 
incense 

FERROVIUS Bum the incense' Never 

LAVINIA That is only pnde, Ferrovius. 

FERROVIUS Onlypnde' Whatisnoblerthan 
pnde? [Conscience stricken] Oh, I’m steeped 
m sm I’m proud of my pnde 

LAVINIA They say we Christians are the 
proudest devils on earth — that only the weak 
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arc meek Oh, I am worse than j on I oiigljt 
to send you to death, and I am tempt inp j on 

ANDnocLES Brother, brother let them 
rage and kill let us be brase and suficr. 
You must go as a lamb to the slaughter. 

rninovius Aj e, aye* that is right Not ns 
a lamb is slain b) the butehcr, but ns a 
butelicr might let himself be slam bj a [/ooil- 
tng al ihc Ldilorj bj a silly ram whose liend 
he could fetch off m one twist. 

Before the Editor can retort, the Call Bot/ 
rushes up through the passage, and the Captain 
comes from the Emperor's box and descends the 
steps 

THE CALL no\ Inwath)ou into the arenn 
Tlic stage IS waiting 

THE CAPTAIN Tile Emperor IS waiting [To 
the Editor"] Wiat arc jou dreaming of, man' 
Send jour men in at once 

THE FDiTon Yes, Sir It’s these Christians 
hanging baek 

FEnnoMUS [in a toicc of thunder] Liar! 

THE FDiTon [not heeding him] ^Inrch [The 
gladiators told off to fght mth the Christians 
march doim the passage] Follow up there, j ou 

THE CIintSTIAN MFV AND WOMFV [oi they 
part] Be steadfast, brother Farewell Hold 
up the faith, brother Farewell Go to glorj , 
dearest Farewell Remember we arc prnj'- 
mg for jou Farewell Be strong, brother 
Farewell Dont forget that the dmne lo\c 
and our love surround you Farewell Nothing 
can hurt you remember that, brother Fare- 
well Eternal glory, dearest Farewell 

THE EDiTon [out of patience] Sho\c them in, 
there 

The remaining gladiators and the Call Bop 
make a movement towards them 

FERnovios [interposing] Touch them, dogs, 
and we die here, and cheat the heathen of 
their spectacle [To hts fellow Christians] 
Brothers the great moment has come That 
passage is your hill to Calvary Mount it 
bravely, but meekly, and remember' not a 
word of reproach, not a blow nor a struggle 
Go [They go out through the passage He turns 
to Lamnta] Farewell 

LAviNiA You forget I must follow before 
yon are cold 

FERRovius It is true Do not envy me 
because I pass before you to glory [He goes 
through the passage] 

THE EDITOR [<o the Call Boy] Sickening 
work, this Why cant they all be throivn to 
the lions? It’s not a man’s job. [He throws 


himself moodily into hm choir] 

The remaining gladiators go had to their 
former places indifferently The Call Boy shrugs 
his shoulders and sijiials doim at the entrance to 
the passage, near the Editor 
Imiinta and the Christian women sit dorm 
again, wrung with gnef some weeping silently, 
some praying, some calm and steadfast Androcles 
sits doim at Eai inia'sfrrt The Captain stands 
On the stairs, watching her curiously 
ASDUoa.rs I’m glad I hnint to fight 
Hint would rcnilj be an awful martyrdom 
I am liickj 

i.wiNiA [/wiling ol him mth a pang of 
remorse] Androcles burn the inecnsc joull 
be forgiven Let mj dcntli atone for lioth. 

I feel as if I were killing jnii 
Asnnonrs Dont think of me, sister Tliink 
of V ourself Tlinl will keep jour heart up 
The Capinm laughs sardonically 
i.A\isiA [stortled she had forgotten his 
prejrnec] Arc jou there, handsome Captain'’ 
Have JOU come to sec me die? 

TiiF CAPTAIN [roming to her side] I am on 
duty with the Emperor, Lnvinia 
lavtnia Is it part of j our dulj to laugh at 
us? 

THP captain No that is part of mj private 
pleasure Your fnend licrc is a humorist I 
laughed at his telling you to think of j ourself 
to keep up ) our licnrt I saj , think of j ourself 
and bum tlie incense 
1.AMNTA He is not aliumorist he was right 
You ought to know that. Captain jou have 
been face to face with death 
THE CAPTAIN Not wtli ccrtnm death, 
Lavinia Onlj death in battle, which spares 
more men than death in bed \\dint you arc 
facing IS certain death You have nothing 
left now but your faith in tins crarc of yours 
this Christianity Arc your Chrishan fnuy 
stones any truer than our stones about 
Jupiter and Diana, in which, I may tell you, 

I bebeve no more than the Emperor docs, 
or any educated man m Borne? 

LAVINIA Captain all that seems nothing 
to me now I 'll not say that death is a tcmblc 
thing, but I will say that it is so real a thing 
that when it comes close, all the imaginary 
things — all the stones, ns you call them — 
fade into mere dreams beside that incvornble 
reahty I know now that I am not dying for 
stones or dreams Did you hear of the dread- 
ful thing that happened licre while we were 
waiting? 
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THE CAPTAIN I heard that one of your 
fello-ffs bolted, and ran right into the jaws 
of the hon I laughed I still laugh 
LAViNiA Then you dont understand what 
that meant? 

THE CAPTAIN It meant that the hon had a 
cur for his breakfast. 

liAviNiA It meant more than that, Captain 
It meant that a man cannot die for a story 
and a dream None of us beheved the stories 
and the dreams more devoutly than poor 
Spmtho; but he could not face the great 
reahty What he would have called my faith 
has been oozing away minute by mmute 
whilst Ive been sitting here, with death 
coming nearer and nearer, with reahiy 
become reaher and realler, with stones and 
dreams fading away mto nothmg. 

the CAPTAIN, Are you then going to die 
for nothmg? 

LAViNiA. Yes that is the wonderful thing 
It IS smce all the stones and dreams have 
gone that I have now no doubt at all that I 
must die for something greater than dreams 
or stones 

‘ THE CAPTAIN. But for what? 

lavinia I dont know If it were for any- 
thing small enough to know, it would be too 
small to die for I think I’m going to die for 
God Nothing else is real enough to die 
for. 

the captain What is God? 
lAviNiA When we know that, Captam, we 
shall be gods ourselves 
the captain Lavima. come down to earth 
Bum the mcense and marry me. 

lavinia. Handsome Captam: would you 
marry me if I hauled down the flag m the 
day of battle and burnt the mcense^ Sons 
take after their mothers, you know. Do you 
( want your son to be a coward? 

THE CAPTAIN \drongly movei\ By great 
Diana, I think I would strangle you if you 
gave in now. 

lavinia [ptdiing her hand on ihe head of 
^ Andrades'^ The hand of God is on us three, 
I** Captam 

. tbe captain What nonsense it aU is' And 
It what a monstrous thing that you should die 
r- mr such nonsense, and that I should look on 
. helplessly when my whole soul cnes out 
f' gainst It' Die then if you must, but at least 
i I can cut the Emperor’s throat and then my 
if own when I see your blood 

The Emperor ihroTvs open ihe door of hs box 


angnly, and appears tn nrraih on ihe threshold 
The Editor, the Call Boy, and ihe gladiators 
spring to their feet 

THE emperor The Christians will not fight; 
and your curs cannot get their blood up to 
attack them It’s all that fellow' with the 
blazing eyes Send for the whip \The Call 
Boy rushes out on the cast side for the irhip'] If 
that wall not move them, bring tlie hot irons 
Themanishkeamountain \Herdums angnly 
into ihe box and slams ihe door] 

The Call Boy returns mth a man in a hideous 
Etruscan mash, carrying a whip They both rush 
down the passage into the arena 

LAViNiA [n«ng] Oh, that is unworthy Can 
they not tall him without dishononng him'^ 
ANBROCLES \scrambhng to his feel and running 
into ihe middle of ihe space between ihe staircases^ 
It’s dreadful Now 7 want to fight I cant bear 
the sight of a whip The only time I ever hit 
a man was when he lashed an old horse -vvith 
a whip It was temble; I danced on his face 
when he was on the ground He mustnt strike 
Ferrovius I’ll go mto the arena and tall him 
first. [He makes a wild dash into ihe passage. 
As he does so a great clamor is heard from the 
arena, ending tn wild applause. The gladiators 
listen and look inquiringly at one another'] 

THE EDITOR \^atS Up nOW^ 

LAVINIA \io ihe Captaii^ What has happened, 
do you think? 

THE CAPTAIN. What Can happen? They are 
kilhng them, I suppose 

ANDROCLES \pinning in through the passage, 
screaming with horror and hiding his eyes]'" 
LAVINIA- Androcles, Androcles. whats the 
matter? 

ANDROCLES. Oh dout ask me, dont ask me. 
Somethmg too dreadful Oh' [He crouches by 
her and hides his face in her robe, sobbing] 

THE CALL BOY \rushing throiigk from the 
passage as before] Ropes and hooks therel 
Ropes and hooks' 

'THE EDITOR Well, need you excite your- 
self about it? \^Anoiher hurst of applaus^ 

Two slaves in Etruscan masks, with ropes and 
drag hooks, hurry in. 

ONE OF THE SLAVES How many dead"* 

THE CALL BOY SiN. [The slavc blows a whistle 
twice, and four more masked slaves rush through 
into ihe arena with the same apparatus] And the 
basket Brmg the baskets [The slave whistles 
three times, and runs through ihe passage with 
las companion]. 

THE CAPTAIN. Who are the baskets for? 
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TiiECAttno^ For the i\liip lie’s in piocc<). 
'TItcjtc nil in pieces, more or less [f^vinta 
hides her face] 

Tiro more viailcd slaves come in inth a hnslel 
and folloir the others into the arena, as the Call 
Boy turns to the gladiators and es clams, 
exhausted] Bo) s lie’s killed tlie lot 

Tur rMPFRoa [o^ain bursting from hts box, 
this lime in an ecstasy of delight] W lierc is he? 
Mngnificcnt’ lie shnll lin\c n laurel croim 

Ferrovius, madly Tracing his bloodstained 
snord, rushes through the passage in despair, 
foUoned by his co-religionists, and by the 
menagerie Icrper, reho goes to the gladiators 
The gladiators dram their sn ords nertously] 

rennoMus Lost' lost for c\cr! I ha\c 
betrayed m) Master Cut off tins right hand 
ithos offended Ycha\CsA\ords,n\} brethren 
stnkc 

UWNU No, no Mliat ha\c jou done, 
Ferroxaus? 

FEiinoYius. I know not but there was 
blood behind mj cj cs, and thcrcs blood on 
my sword What does that mean? 

THE EiiPEUOn [enthusiastically, on the landing 
outside his 6ox] \\Tinl docs it mean? It means 
that you arc the greatest man in Rome It 
means that )ou shall have a laurel crown of 
gold Superb fighter I could almost jicld 
you my throne. It is a record for my reign* I 
shall hvc in history Once, in Domilinn’s 
tune, a Gaul slew tlircc men in the arena 
and gained his freedom But when before 
has one naked man slam six armed men of 
the bravest and best? The persecution shall 
cease if Christians can fight like this, I shnll 
have none but Christians to fight for me [To 
the Gladiators] You are ordered to become 
Christians, you there do you hear? 

HETiAMus It IS all one to us, Caesar Had 
I been there with my net, the story would 
have been different 

THE CAPTAIN [suddenly seising Lavinta by the 
tvnst and dragging her up ike steps to the 
Emperor] Caesar this woman is the sister of 
Ferrovius If she is thrown to the lions he 
wiB fret He will lose weight, get out of con- 
dibon — 

THE EMPEROB. The hons? Nonsense! [To 
Lavinta] Madam. I am proud to have the 
honor of makmg your acquaintance Your 
brother is the glory of Rome 

LAVTNiA. But my friends here Must they 
die? 

THE EMPEROR Die!’ Certainly not. There 


li/M never been flic slightest idea of harming 
them Ladies and gentlemen j ou arc all free. 
Pray go into llic front of the house and enjoy 
the spectacle In which jour brother has so 
splendidly conlribulcd Captain* oblige me 
by conducting Uicm to the* scats reserved for 
my personal friends 

Tm MrsAoruir Kiri’FR Caesar Imusthavc 
one Christian for the lion llic people liavc 
been promised it; and thej will tear the 
decorations to bits if thej arc disappointed 

■nir rMPFROR Tlruc, true, we must have 
somebod) for the new hon. 

FFanovies 'llirow me to him Let the 
apostate perish 

TitF FMrruon No no jou would tear him 
in pieces, nij friend, and we cannot afford to 
throw aw aj lions ns if thej w ere mere slaves 
But we must iiave somcboilj Tins is really 
cxtrcmcl) awkward 

TitFMiNAornu hFEPra Mlij not tliat little 
Greek chap'* lie’s not a Ciinstinn* he’s a 
sorcerer 

Tiu IMPFROR Tlic very thing he will do 
very well 

THF CAU, nov [tiiumg from the passage] 
Number twelve 'Ilic Christian for the new 
lion 

ANDROcixs [nnag, and pulling hmself sadly 
together] Well, it was to be, after all 

LAV IMA I'll go in ins place, Caesar Ask 
the Captain whether they do not like best to 
see a woman tom to pieces He told me so 
y esterday 

THE FMPEnon There Is something m that, 
there is certainly something in tliat — if only 
I could feel sure that y our brother w ould not 
fret 

ANDnocLFa No I should nev cr have another 
happy hour No on the faith of a Clinsban 
and tlic honor of a tailor, I accept the lot 
that has fallen on me If my* wife turns up, 
give her my* love and say that my wash was 
that she should be happy vnth her next, poor 
fellow! Caesar go to your box and see how a 
tailor can die Make way* for number twelve 
there [He marches out along the passage] 

The vast audience tn the amphitheatre now sees 
the Emperor re-enter hts box and tale his place 
as Androcles, desperately frightened, but still 
marching tvtih piteous devotion, emerges from 
the other end of the passage, andfnds hmself at 
the focus of thousands of eager eyes The lion's 
cage, With a heavy portcullis grating, is on his 
left The Emperor gives a signal A gong sounds 
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Anirocles shivers at the sound, then falls on his 
knees and prays. The grating rises mth a clash 
The Iwn bounds into the arena He rushes round 
frisking in his freedom. He sees Androcles He 
stops, rises sUffiy by straightening his legs; 
stretches out his nose forward and his tail in a 
horizontal line behind, like a pointer, and utters 
an appalling roar, Androcles crouches and hides 
his face in his hands The lion gathers himself 
for a spring, swishing his tail to and fro through 
the dust in an ecstasy of anticipation Androcles 
throws up hts hands tn supplication to heaven The 
lion checks at the sight of Androcles' s face. He 
then steals towards him; smells him; arches his 
back, purrs like a motor car, finally rubs himself 
against Androcles, knocking him over Androcles, 
supporting himself on his wnst, looks affrighiedly 
at ihelion The lion limps on three paws, holding 
up the other as if it nas wounded. A fiash of 
recognition lights up the face of Androcles He 
fiaps hts hand as tf it had a thorn tn it, and pre- 
tends to pull the thorn out and to hurt himself 
The lion nods repeatedly. Androcles holds out 
his hands to the lion, who gives him both paws, 
which he shakes with enthusiasm They embrace 
rapturously, finally waltz round the arena amid 
a sudden burst of -deafening applause, and out 
through the passage, the Emperor watching them 
tn breathless astonishment until they disappear, 
when he rushes from his box and descends the 
steps in frantic excitement 

THE EMPEROR My fincnds, an incredible’ 
an amazing thing! has happened I can 
no longer doubt the truth of Christianity. 
\The Christians press to him joyfilly] 
Chnstian sorcerer — [with a yell, he breaks off 
as he sees Androcles and the lion emerge from 
the passage, waltzing. He bolts wildly up the 
steps into his box, and slams the door. All, 
Christians and gladiators alike, fiy for their 
lives, the gladiators bolting info the arena, the 
others in all directions. The place is emptied with 
magical suddenness^ 

ANUROctES \naXvely'\ Now I wonder why 
they all run away from us like that \The lion, 
combining a series of yawns, purrs, and roars, 
achieves something very like a laugK\ 

the emperor [standing on a chair inside his 
box and looking over the waH\ Sorcerer I com- 
mand you to put that hon to death instantly. 
It IS guilty of high treason Your conduct is 
most disgra — [the lion charges at him up the 
ifairj] help’ [He disappears The hon rears 
against the box, looks over the partition at him; 
and roars The Emperor darts out through the 


door and down to Androcles, pursued by the 
hon] 

AXDROCUES Dont run away, sw he cant 
help spnngmg if you run [He sazes the 
Emperor and gets between him and the hon, who 
stops at once] Dont be afraid of him 

THE EMPEROR I am not afraid of him. [The 
hon crouches, growling The Emperor clutches 
Androcles] Keep between us 

ANDROCLES Never be afraid of animals, 
your worship; thats the great secret. He’ll 
lie as gentle as a lamb when he knows that 
you are his friend Stand qmte still; and smile; 
and let him smell you all o\ er just to reassure 
him , for, you see, he’s afraid of you; and he 
must examme you thoroughly before he 
gives you his coniidence [To the Zion] Come 
now. Tommy; and speak mcely to the 
Emperor, the great good Emperor who has 
power to have all our heads cut off if we 
dont behave very very respectfully to him. 

The hon utters a fearful roar The Emperor 
dashes madly up the steps, across the landing, 
and down again on the other side, with the lion in 
hot pursuit. Androcles rushes after the lion; 
overtakes him as he is descending, and throws 
himself on his hack, trying to use his toes-as a 
brake Before he can stop him the hon gets hold 
of the trailing end of the Emperor's robe. 

ANDUOCLES Oh bad wicked Tommy, to 
chase the Emperor like that' Let go the 
Emperor’s robe at once, sir. wheres your 
manners? [The hon growls and worries therobe] 
Dont pull it away from him, your worship. 
He’s only playing Now I shall be really angry 
with you, Tommy, if you dont let go [The 
hon growls agaiii] I’ll tell you what it is, sir: 
he thinks you and I are not friends 

THE EMPEROR [trying to undo the clasp of his 
brooch] Friends' You infernal scoimdrel [the 
lion growls ] — dont let him go Curse this 
brooch! I cant get it loose 
ANDROCLES We mustnt let him lash himself 
into a rage You must shew him that you are 
my particular friend — ^rf you will have the 
condescension [He seizes the Emperor s hands 
and shakes them cordially] Look, Tommy the 
nice Emperor is the dearest friend Andy 
Wandy has in the whole world* he loves him 
like a brother. 

THE EMPEROR You httle brute, you damned 
filthy httle dog of a Greek tailor. I’ll ha\e 
you burnt ah\e for darmg to touch the 
divine person of the Emperor. [The hon 
growls] 
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ANDnocits Oh donl talk like that, sir. lie 
understand*; o%cry iiord jou sn) all animals 
do they take it from the lone of jour soicc 
[The lion groirh and lashes hts init] I think 
he's going to spring at jour uor-hip. If joii 
uoiildnt mind snj ing something atrcelionatc 
[The lion ronrj] 

THF rMFFUon [shnhmg /indroclrs't hands 
JranUcnllg] hh dearest Mr Androelcs, mj 
sweetest friend, nij long lost hrolhrr, come 
to my arms [He cmhrarrs Andrades'] Oh, 
what an abominable smell of garlic’ 

The lion lets go the rohe and rolls oi er on hts 
back, dasptng hts Jbrrpairs oirr one another 
coqiictttshlp aboi e hts nose 

ANDnocLFS Tlierc' You sec, jour worship, 
a child might plaj with him now See' [Hr 
ttcklcs the lions belly The lion irrtggles ccstatt' 
cally] Come and jict Inm 
THE FMPEnon I must conquer these 
unkinglj’ terrors Mind jou dont go awaj 
from him, though [He pats the lion's cAcft] 
ANDHocLF^s Oil, sir, liow fcw mcn would 
has e the courage to do that’ 

THE EMPEROR Ycs it tnkcs R bit of ncrsc 
Let us base the Court in and frighten them 
Is he safe, do j'ou think? 

AVDRoa FS Quite safe now , sir 
THE FMPEROR [majestically] Wiat ho, there' 
All who arc within hearing, return without 
fear Caesar has tamed tlic lion [All the 
Jugitives steal cautiously in The menagerie 
keeper comes from the passage mth other keepers 
armed with iron bars and indents] Take those 
things aw'ay I have subdued the beast, [//c 
places hts foot on d] 

FERROVius [timidly approaching the Emperor 
and looking donm mth aire on the /ion] It is 
strange that I, who fear no man, should fear 
a lion 

THE CAPTAIN Every man fears something, 
Ferro vius 

THE EMPEROR How obout the Prctorian 
Guard now? 

PERROvios Inmy youth I worshipped Mars, 
the God of War I turned from him to serve 
the Christian god, but today the Christian 
god forsoook me, and Mars overcame me and 
took back his own The Christian god is not 
yet He will come when Mars and I arc dust, 
but meanwhile I must serve the gods that 
are, not the God that will be Until then I 
accept service in the Guard, Caesar 
THE EMPEROR Very wisely said All really 
sensible men agree that the prudent course 


is to be neither bigoted in our attachment 
to the old nor rash and unpractical in keeping 
an open mind for tlic new, but to make the 
best of both di*'pensations 

THF (aptais Wlial do JOU saj, Lavinin’ 
Will JOU too be prudent’ 

1 IMA [on the stairs] No I’ll strive for the 
coming of the God who is not jet. 

THF CAPTviN Mnj' 1 come and argue witli 
j on occasionallj ’ 

Ijvmma Yes, handsome Captain joiimaj. 
[He / tsses her hand] 

nir iMPinoR And now, my friends, 
Uiough I do not, ns joii see, fear this hon, 
vet tlic ■-Irnn of Ins presence is constdcrnhlc, 
for none of ns can feel quite sure what he 
will do next 

Till ‘mi sAornir mi pin Caesar give us 
this Grtek sorcerer to be a slave in the 
mciiagi rlr lie has a wav with the bc.asts 

AMinociF.s [distressed] Not if thej are in 
cages 'llicj should not be kept in cages 
Ihcj must all be let out 

THE FMPHiou I give this sorcerer to be a 
slave to the first man who Inj-s hands on him 
[The tnenagene keepers and the gladiators rush 
for Androdes The lion starts up and faces 
(hem They surge back] ou see how magnani- 
mous we Homans arc, Androelcs We suffer 
JOU to go m peace 

AM)Ron,r.s 1 thank sour worship I thank 
j ou all, ladies and gentlemen Come, Tommy 
\Miilst w c stand together, no cage for you 
no Slav crj’ for me [He goes out mth the lion, 
everybody croirding away to giic him as mde a 
berth ns possible] 

•»*• ■!>• * •«■ ♦ 

In this plaj I have presented one of the 
Homan persecutions of the carlj' Chnstians, 
not ns the conflict of a false theology with a 
true, but ns what all such persecutions essen- 
tially arc an attempt to suppress a propa- 
ganda that seemed to threaten the interests 
involved m the established law and order, 
organized and maintained in tlie name of 
religion and justice by politicians who are 
pure opportunist Ilavc-and-Holders People 
who are shewn by their inner light the possi- 
bility of a better world based on the demand 
of the spint for a nobler and more abundant 
life, not for themselves at the expense of 
others, but for everybody, are naturally 
dreaded and therefore hated by the Have- 
and-Holders, who keep always in reserve two 
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sure "weapons against them The first is a 
persecution effected by the provocationj 
organization, and arming of that herd 
instinct "which makes men abhor all depar- 
tures from custom, and, by the most cruel 
pumshments and the wildest calummes, force 
eccentric people to behave and profess ex- 
actly as other people do The second is by 
leading the herd to war, which immediately 
and infaUibly makes them forget everythmg, 
even their most cherished and hardwon 
pubhc hberties and pnvate mterests, in the 
irresistible surge of their pugnacity and the 
tense preoccupation of their terror. 

There is no reason to beheve that there 
was^nythmg more m the Roman persecu- 
tions than this. The attitude of the Roman 
Emperor and the officers of his staff towards 
the opinions at issue were much the same as 
those of a modem Bntish Home Secretary 
towards members of the lower naiddle classes 
when some pious pohceman charges them 
withBad Taste, techmcaUy called blasphemy* 
Bad Taste bemg a violation of Good Taste, 
which in such matters practically means 
Hypocrisy The Home Secretary and the 
judges who try the case are usually far more 
sceptical and blasphemous than the poor men 
whom they persecute; and their professions 
of horror at the blunt utterance of their own 
opimons are revolting to those behmd the 
scenes who have any genume religious sensi- 
bihty, but the thing is done because the 
govemmg classes, provided only the law 
against blasphemy is not apphed to them- 
selves, strongly approve of such persecution 
because it enables them to represent their 
own pnvileges as part of the rehgion of the 
country 

Therefore my martyrs are the martyrs of 
all time, and my persecutors the persecutors 
of all tune hly Emperor, who has no sense 
of the value of common people’s hves, and 
amuses himself with kilhng as carelessly as 
■svith sparing, is the sort of monster you can 
make of any siUy-clei er gentleman by idoliz- 
ing him We are still so easily imposed on by 
such idols that one of the leading pastors of 
the Free Churches m London denounced my 
play on the ground that my persecuting 
Emperor is a very fine fellow, and the perse- 
cuted Christians ridiculous From which I 
conclude that a popular pulpit may be as 
perilous to a man’s soul as an imperial throne. 

All my articulate Christians, the reader 


will notice, have different enthusiasms, which 
they accept as the same rehgion only because 
it mvolves them in a common opposition to 
the official rehgion and consequently in a 
common doom. Androcles is a humanitanan 
naturahst, whose iieivs surprise e\ erybody 
Lavinia, a clever and fearless freethinker, 
shocks the Pauhne Ferroiaus, who is com- 
paratively stupid and conscience ndden 
Spmtho, the blackguardly debauchee, is pre- 
sented as one of the typical Christians of that 
period on the authonty of St Augustine, 
who seems to have come to the conclusion 
at one period of his development that most 
Christians were what we call wrong uns No 
doubt he was to some extent nght I have 
had occasion often to point out that revolu- 
tionary movements attract those who are not 
good enough for estabhshed institutions as 
well as those Avho are too good for them 
But the most striking aspect of the play 
at this moment is the terrible topicahty 
gi\en it by the war We were at peace when 
I pointed out, by the mouth of-Ferro\uus, 
the path of an honest man who finds out, 
when the trumpet sounds, that he cannot 
follow Jesus Many years earlier, m The 
Deni’s Disciple, I touched the same theme 
even more defimtely, and shewed the 
mmister throwing off his black coat for ever 
when he discovered, amid the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting, that he was a 
bom fighter Great numbers of our clergy 
have found themselves of late m the position 
of Ferrovius and Anthony Anderson. They 
have discovered that they hate not only 
their enemies but everyone who does not 
share their hatred, and that they want to 
fight and to force other people to fight They 
ha^e turned their churches into recruiting 
stations and their vestries mto mumtion 
workshops But it has never occurred to them 
to take off their black coats and say qmte 
“I find in the hour of trial that the 
Sermon on the Mount is tosh, and that I am 
not a Christian I apologize for all the un- 
patriotic nonsense I have been preaching all 
these years. Have the goodness to gi\e me 
a revolver and a commission in a regiment 
which has for its chaplain a priest of the god 
Mars. TTit/ God ” Not a bit of it They have 
stuck to their hvings and sen ed Mars in the 
name of Christ, to the scandal of all rebgious 
mankmd When the Archbishop of York 
behaied like a gentleman and the Head 
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Master of Eton prcnclicd n Chrislmn sermon, 
nnd verc rcvdcd b\ the rabble, the Martian 
parsons encouraged the rabble Tor this the) 
made no apologies or c\ciiscs, good or bad 
Tlicy simplj indulged their passions, just ns 
they had alunjs indulged their class pre- 
judices nnd conimcrcinl interests, without 
troubling thcmscUcs for a moment as to 
whether they Mere Christ inns or not Tlicj 
did not protest even when n body calling 
itself the Anti-German League (not having 
noticed, nppnrcntb , that it lind been antici- 
pated by the Ilntish Empire, the French 
Republic, nnd tlic Kingdoms of IfnU , Japan, 
and Serbia) actuallj succeeded in closing a 
church at Forest IIill in which God was 
worshipped in the German language One 
would have supposed that this grotesque 
outrage on the commonest decencies of 
religion would has e pros oked a remoastrance 
from even the worldliest bench of bishops 
But no apparcntlj it seemed to the bishops 
as natural that the House of God should be 
looted when He allowed German to be 
spoken in it as that a baker's shop wath a 
German name over the door should be 
pillaged Their verdict was, in effect, "Serve 
God right, for creating the Germans'" 'Die 
inadcnt would have been impossible in a 
country where the Church was ns powerful 
as the Church of England, had it had at the 
same time a spark of catholic as distinguished 
from tnbal religion m it As it is, the thing 
occurred, nnd as far as I hav c observed, the 
only people who gasped were the Free- 
thinkers 

Thus we see that even among men who 
make a profession of religion the great 
majority are as Martian as the majority of 
their congregations The average clergyman 
IS an official who mokes his hving by christen- 
ing babies, marrying adults, conducting a 
ntual, and making the best he can (when he 
has any conscience about it) of a certain 
routme of school superintendence, distnct 
visiting, and organization of almsgiving, 
which does not necessarily touch Chnstian- 
ity at any point except the point of the 
tongue The exceptional or rehgious clergy- 
man may be an ardent Pauline Salvationist, 
m which case his more cultivated parishioners 
dishke him, and say that he ought to have 
jomed the Methodists Or he may be an 
artist expressing rehgious emotion without 
mtellectual defimtion by means of poetry, 


music, vcstmcnls, nnd nrcliitccturc, also pro- 
ducing religious ccstnvj bj plij sical expedi- 
ents, such ns fasts nnd vigils, in which ense 
he IS denounced ns n Ritimlist Or lie mnj be 
cither n Umlnrmn Deist like Voltnirc or Tom 
Pniiic, or the more modern sort of Anglican 
'flicosopliist to whom the IIolj Ghost is the 
Finn Vitnl of Bergson nnd the Father and 
Son nrc nn expression of the fact that our 
fiinclioas nnd aspects nrc mnmfold, nnd thnt 
we nrc nil sons nnd nil cither potential or 
nctiinl parents, in which case he is strongly 
suspected bj the strnitcr Snlvntionists of 
being little better than nn Atheist All 
these V nrictics, j ou sec, excite remnrki Tliey 
mnj be verj popular with tlicir congrega- 
tions, but they nre regarded bj the nvernge ' 
man ns the frenLs of the Church Tlic Churcli, 
like the society of which it is nn organ, is 
balnnccd nnd steadied bj the great central ' 
Philistine mass above whom theology looms 
as a highlv spoken of nnd doubtless most 
important thing, like Greek Trngcdj, or 
classical music, or the higher mnthcmatics, 
but who nrc verj glad when church is over 
nnd thc) can go home to lunch or dinner, - 
having in fact, for nil prncticnl purposes, no , 
reasoned convictions nt nil, nnd being equally 
rendj to persecute a poor Freethinker for - 
snjing thnt St Jnmes was not infnlliblc, nnd > 
to send one of thc Pcculinr People to prison 
for being so verj’ peculiar ns to take St 
James seriously 

In short, n Christian martyr was thrown h 
thc lions not becnusc he w ns a Chnstinn, bui. 
because he was a crank tlint is, nn unusual 
sort of person And multitudes of people, 
quite as civilized nnd aminble as we, crowded 
to see the hons cat him just ns they now 
crowd the hon-house in thc Zoo nt fccding- 
timc, not because they really cared twopence 
about Diana or Christ, or could have given 
you any intclbgent or correct account of thc 
things Diana and Chnst stood against one 
another for, but simply because they wanted 
to see a curious nnd excibng spectacle You, 
dear render, have probably run to see a fire; 
and if somebody came in now nnd told you 
that a hon was chasing a man down the 
street you would rush to the window' And if 
anyone were to say that you were ns cruel 
ns the people who let the hon loose on the 
man, you would be justly indignant. Now 
that we may no longer see a man hanged, we 
assemble outside the jail to see the black flag 
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ran np That js our duller method of enjoy- 
ing ourselves m the old Roman spuut And if 
the Government decided to throw persons of 
unpopular or eccentric ^•lews to the hons in 
the Albert Hall or the Earl’s Court stadium 
tomorrow, can you doubt that all the seats 
would be crammed, mostly by people who 
could not give you the most superficial 
account of the views in question, hluch less 
unlikely things have happened It is true 
that if such a reiival does take place soon, 
the martyrs will not be members of heretical 
religious sects they wiU be Peculiars, Anta- 
Vivisectionists, Flat-Earth men, scofiers at 
the laboratories, or infidels who refuse to 
kneel doivn when a procession of doctors goes 
by But the hons will hurt them just as much, 
and the spectators will enjoy themselves just 
as much, as the Roman hons and spectators 


used to do 

It was currently reported in the Berhn 
newspapers that when Androcles was first 
performed m Berhn, the Crown Pnnce rose 
and left the house, unable to endure the (I 
hope) 1 ery clear and fair exposition of auto- 
cratic Impenahsm given by the Roman 
captain to his Christian prisoners No Eng- 
lish Imperialist was intelhgent and earnest 
enough to do the same m London K the 
report is correct, I confirm the logic of the 
Crown Prince, and am glad to find myself so 
well understood But I can assure hun that 
the Empire which served for my model when 
I wrote Androcles was, as he is now findmg 
to his cost, much nearer my home than the 
German one. 

THE ENTJ 


XXH 

OVERRULED 

1912 


A lady and genileman are sitUng together on a 
chesteijield tn a retired comer of the lounge of a 
- seaside hotel It ts a summer night' the French 
mndoTV behind them stands open The terrace 
vnfhoid overlooks a moonlit harbor. The lounge 
ts-darl. The chesteifeld, upholstered in silver 
grey, and the tivo figures on it in evening dress, 
catch the light from an arc lamp somewhere, but 
the walk, covered mth a dark green paper, are 
in gloom There are two stray chairs, one on each 
side On the gentleman s right, behind him up 
near the window, ts an unused fireplace Opposite 
it on the lady’s left is a door. The gentleman ts 
on the lady's ngfd 

The lady ts very attractive, with a musical 
voice and soft appealing manners. She is young' 
that is, one feels sure that she is under thirty five 
and over twenty four. The gentleman does not 
look much older He is rather handsome, and has 
ventured as far in the direction of poetic dandyism 
in the arrangement of his hair as any man who is 
not a professional artist can afford to tn England 
He ts obviously very much tn love nnth the lady, 
and is, infact, yielding to an irresistible tmpidse 
to throw hts arms round her. 

the LADY Dont — ohdontbehomd Please, 
Mr Lunn [she rises from the lounge and retreats 
behind iV]i Promise me you wont^bc horrid 


GREGORY LXJXN. I’m not being homd, Mrs 
Juno. I’m not going to be homd I lo\ e you; 
thats all I’m extraordmanly happy. 

MRS jtns’o You wih really be good’ 

GREGORY I’ll be whatever you wish me to 
be. I tell you I love you I love lonng you I 
dont want to be tired and sorry, as I should 
be if I were to behomd I dont wantyouto be 
tired and sorry. Do come and sit down again 

MRS JONO [coming back to her sect] Youre 
sure you dont want anythmg you oughtnt to? 

GREGORY. Quite sure I only want you [she 
recoib] Dont be alarmed I like wantmg 
you As long as I have a want, I have a reason 
for hvnng Satisfaction is death 

MRS JUNO Yes; but the impulse to comnut 
smcide is sometimes irresistible. 

GREGORY. Not With yOU. 

MRS JUNO What' 

GREGORY. Oh, it sounds uncomphmentary; 
but it isnt really Do you know why half the 
couples who find themselves situated as we 
are now behave horridly? 

MRS JUNO Because they cant help it if they 
let things go too far. 

GREGORY Not a bit of it. It’s because they 
have nothmg else to do, and no other way 
of entertaining each other You dont know 

2.t 
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A^lmt it IS to be (tlonc vitli a women wlin bns 
little bcmilj end less con\crsnt ion What is n 
man to do? She cant talk interest inglj; and 
if he talks that way himself she dofsnt 
understand him lie cant look at her, if be 
docs, he only finds out that slic isnt bcaiitifiib 
Before the end of fisc minutes they arc both 
hideously bored llicrcs onl} one thing that 
can save the situation, and tiints what jou 
call being horrid With a beautiful, witty, 
kind ivoman, thcrcs no time for such follies 
It’s so delightful to look, at her, to listen to 
her voice, to hear all she has to sij, that 
nothing else happens Tliatiswlij tlie woman 
who IS supposed to have a tlioiisand lovers 
seldom has one, whilst the stupid, graceless 
animals of women have dozens 
Mas jxrso I wonder’ It's quite true that 
when one feels in danger one talks like mad 
to stave it oiT, even when one doesnt quite 
want to stave it oiT. 

onEoonv One never does quite want to 
stave it off Danger is delicious But dcatli 
isnt We court tlie danger, but the real 
delight IS in escaping, after all 
Mas Jtnvo I dont think we'll talk about it 
any more Danger is all very well when }ou 
do escape, but sometimes one doesnt I tell 
you frankly I dont feel as safe as you do — 
if you really do 

OREooiiY But surely you can do ns }ou 
please without injunng anyone, Mrs Juno 
That IS the whole secret of your ev-tra- 
ordinary charm for me 
MRS JUNO I dont understand 
GREGORY Well, I hardly know how to 
begin to explain But the root of the matter 
IS that I am w hat people call a good man 
MRS JUNO I thought so until you began 
making love to me 

GREGORY But you kucw I loved you all 
along 

MRS JUNO. Yes, of course, but I depended 
on you not to tcU me so, because I thought 
you were good Your blurbng it out spoilt 
it. And it was wicked besides 

GREGORY Not at all You see, it’s a great 
many years since Ive been able to allow 
myself to fall in love I know lots of charming 
women, but the worst of it is, theyre all 
mamed. Women dont become charming, to 
my taste, until theyre fully developed, and 
by that time, if theyre really mce, theyre 
snapped up and married And then, because 
I am a good man, I have to place a limit to 


ni} regard for ihem I maj be forti 
enough to gam fricnd‘'hip and even 
warm affection from them, Inilmj loyn 
their iitisbnnds and their hearths and 
happiness obliges me to draw a line ani 
ovcrstcpil Ofroiirsc I value such nffcctii 
regard very highly indeed I am surroii 
with women who are most dear to me 
every one of them has a post sticking i 
I may pul it that viay, with the inseny 
Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted IIow v 
Innilic that notice' In every lovely gni 
in every' dell full of primroses, on every 
hillside, vve meet that confounded hoard 
there is always a gamekeeper round 
corner But what is that to the horn 
meeting it on every beautiful woman, 
knowing that there is a husband roune 
comer? I have had thes accursed lionrdst 
mg between me and even dear and desii 
woman until I tliouglit I bad lost the pi 
of letting myself fall really and wl 
heart cdly m love 
MRS JUNO Wasnt there a widow’ 
oniconv No Widows arc evlrnordin 
scarce in modem society Husbands 
longer than they used to, and even v 
they do die, tlicir widows have a stnn 
names down for their next 
Jins JUNO Well, what about the young g 
ORFOORY Oh, who cares for young g 
Tlieyrc unsympatlictic Tlicyrc beginr 
They' dont attract me I’m afraid of tlici 
MRS JUNO Tiiats the correct thing to 
to a woman of my' age But it doesnt CNf 
w by y ou seem to hav c put y'our scruple 
y'our pocket when y ou met me 

ORFGORY Surely tlints quite clear I — 
MRS JUNO No please dont explain I r 
want to know I take your word for 
Besides, it doesnt matter now Our voy 
IS ov er, and tomorrow I start for the nortl 
my poor father’s place 

GREGORY [stirpnseif] Your poor fathe: 
tliought he was nhve 
MRS JUNO So he is Wliat made you th 
he vvnsnt? 

GREOORY You said your poor father 
MRS JUNO Oh, thats a trick of mine Itat 
a silly trick, I suppose, but thcrcs soi 
thing pathetic to me about men I find my 
calhng them poor So-and-So when the 
nothing whatever the matter with them 
onEGORY \ivko has hsiened in gromng ala. 
But — I — is? — vva — ? Oh Lord! 
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MHS JUNO Whats the matter? 

GUEGORY Nothing 

MRS JUNO Nothing! anstously] Non- 

sense youre ill 

GREGORY No It ivas Something ahout youT 
late husband — 

MRS JUNO My late husband' What do you 
mean? [C7«fc^tng him, horror -sincken\ Dont 
tell me he’s dead. 

GREGORY [mjRg, equally appalled] Dont tell 
me he’s ahve 

MRS JUNO Oh, dont frighten me hke this. 
Of course he’s ahve — ^unless youve heard any- 
thmg. 

GREGORY The first day ive met — on the 
boat — you spoke to me of your poor dear 
husband 

MRS JUNO [releasing him, quite reassured] Is 
that all? 

GREGORY Well, afterwards you called him 
poor Tops Always poor Tops, or poor dear 
Tops. "What could I think? 

MRS JUNO [sitting down again] I wish you 
hadnt given me such a shock about him; for 
I havnt been treating him at all well Neither 
have you. 

GREGORY [relapsing into his seat, overwhelmed] 
And you mean to tell me youre not a widow! 

MRS JUNO Gracious, no’ I’m not in black. 

GREGORY. Then I have been behaving like 
a blackguard' I have broken my promise to 
my moiiier I shall never have an easy con- 
science again 

MRS JUNO I'm sorry I thought you knew 

GREGORY, You thought I WBS a hbertine? 

MRS JUNO. No. of course I shouldnt have 
spoken to you if I had thought that I thought 
you liked me, but that you knew, and would 
be good 

GREGORY [stretching Jus hands towards her 
breast] I thought the burden of bemg good 
had fallen from my soul at last I saw nothmg 
there but a bosom to rest on the bosom of a 
lovely woman of whom I could dream with- 
out gmlt "What do I see now? 

MRS JUNO Just what you saw before 

GREGORY [despairingly] No, no 

MRS JUNO What else? 

GREGORY Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted 
Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted 

MRS JUNO. They wont if they hold their 
tongues Dont be such a coward My husband 
wont eat you 

GREGORY I’m not afraid of your husband 
I’m afraid of my conscience. 


MRS JUNO [losing patience] Well' I dont con- 
sider myself at all a badly behaved woman, 
for nothmg has passed between us that was 
not perfectly mce and fnendly; but really' to 
hear a grown-up man talking about promises 
to his mother' — 

GREGORY [interrupting her] Yes, yes; I know 
all about that It’s not romantic it’s not Don 
Juan it’s not advanced; but we feel it all the 
same It’s far deeper in our blood and bones 
than all the romantic stuff My father got 
mto a scandal once* that was why my mother 
made me promise never to make love to a 
married woman And now Ive done it I cant 
feel honest Dont pretend to despise me or 
laugh at me You feel it too You said just 
now that your own conscience was uneasy 
when you thought of your husband YTiat 
must it be when you think of my wife? 

MRS JUNO [nsmg aghast] Your wife'!' You 
dont dare sit there and tell me coolly tliat 
youre a married man! 

GREGORY I never led you to beheve I was 
unmarried. 

MRS JUNO Oh! You never gave me the 
famtest hint that you had a ivife 

GREGORY. I did mdeed I discussed thmgs 
with you that only married people really 
understand 

MRS JUNO Oh!! 

GREGORY I thought it the most dehcate 
way of letting you know. 

MRS JUNO Well, you are a daisy, I must 
say I suppose thats vulgar, but really' really'! 
You and your goodness' However, now weve 
found one another out theres only one thing 
to be done Will you please go? 

GREGORY [nswg slowly] I ought to go 

MRS jtrao WeU, go 

GREGORY Yes Er — [he tries to go] I — I 
somehow cant [He sits dorm again helplessly] 
My conscience is active my will is paralyzed. 
This is really dreadfuL Would you mmd rmg- 
ing the bell and asking them to throw me 
out? You ought to, you know. 

MRS JUNO What' make a scandal in the 
face of the whole hotel' Certainly not Dont 
be a fool. 

GREGORY Yes, but I cant go 

MRS JUNO Then I can Goodbye 

GREGORY [clinging to her hand] Can you 
really? 

MRS JUNO Of course I — [she waters] Oh 
dear' [They contemplate one another helplessly] 
I cant. [iS^e sinks on the lounge, hand in hand 
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mih Aim] 

GREGORY For hcRVcn’s snkc pull yourself 
together It’s n question of self-control 
MRS JUNO [(/rugging her hand aitay and rc- 
(reahng io ihc end of the chcstcrfcld] No it's n 
question of distance Self-control is all very 
well t« o or three } ards off, or on a ship, irith 
cverybod} looking on Dont come an} nearer 
GREGORY Tins is a ghastly business Iivant 
to go away, and I cant 
MRS JUNO I think you ought to go [Ae woIm 
an effort, and she adds qmckty\ but if you try 
to I shall grab you round the neck and dis- 
grace myself I implore you to sit still and be 
nice 

GREGORY I implore you to run an ay I be- 
hev c I can trust myself to let you go for your 
oivn sake But it will break m3 heart 

MRS JUNO I dont want to break your heart 
I cant bear to think of your sitting here alone 
I cant bear to think of sitting alone myself 
somewhere else It’s so senseless — so ridicu- 
lous — when we might be so happy I dont 
want to be wcked, or coarse But I like 3'ou 
very much, and Ido want to be afiectionatc 
and human 

GREGORY I ought to drow a line 
MRS JUNO So you shall, dear Tell me do 
you really hke me? I dont mean love me 
you might love the housemaid — 

GREGORY [vehemently] No’ 

MRS JUNO Oh yes you might, and what docs 
that matter, anyhow? Are you really fond of 
me? Are we friends — comrades? Would you 
be sorry if I died? 

GREGORY [shrinking] Oh dont. 

MRS JUNO Or was it the usual aimless man’s 
lark a mere shipboard flirtation? 

GREGORY Oh no, no nothing half so bad, 
so vulgar, so wrong I assure you I only meant 
to be agreeable It grew on me before I 
noticed it 

MRS JUNO And you were glad to let it 
grow? 

GREGORY I let it grow because the board 
was not up 

MRS JUNO Bother the boardl I am just as 
fond of Sibthorpe as — 

GREGORY Sibthorpel 

MRS JUNO Sibthorpe is my husband’s 
Christian name I oughtnt to call him Tops 
to you now 

GREGORY [chuckling] It sounded like some- 
thing to dnnk. But I have no nght to laugh 
at him My Christian name is Gregory, 


which sounds like a ponder. 

MRS JUNO [cAi//c(/] Tliat is so like a man' I 
offer 3 ou m3' heart’s warmest fncndliest feel- 
ing; and you think of nothing but a silly joke 
A quip like that makes j ou forget me 
GREGORY Forget you! Oh, if only I could! 
MRS JUNO If you could, would you? 
GREGORY [burying his shamed face in his 
hands] No I’d die first. Oh, I hate myself 
MRS JUNO I glory' in myself It’s so jolly to 
be reckless Can a man be reckless, I wonder? 

ORECORY [straightening himself desperately] 
No I’m not reckless I know what I’m doing 
my conscience is awake Oh, where is tlie 
intoxication of love’ the delirium? the mad- 
ness that makes a man think the world well 
lost for the woman he adores? I dont think 
any thing of the sort I see that it’s not worth 
it I know tlint it’s wTong I have never in my 
life been cooler, more businesslike 

MRS JUNO [opening her arms io hm] But y ou 
cant resist me 

GREGORY I must I ought. [Thromng him- 
self into her arms] Oh my dnrhng, my treasure, 
we shall be sorry for this 

MRS JUNO We can forgiv e oursclv cs Could 
we forgive ourselves if we let this moment 
slip? 

GREGORY I protest to the last. I’m against 
tlus I have been pushed over a precipice 
I’m innocent ’This wild joy, this exquisite 
tenderness, this ascent into heaven can thnll 
me to the uttermost fibre of my heart [inth a 
gesture of ecstasy she hides her face on hts 
shoulder], but it cant subdue my mind or 
corrupt my conscience, which still shouts to 
the skies that I’m not a wilhng party to this 
outrageous conduct. I repudiate the bhss 
with which you are filling me 

MRS Jimo Never mind your conscience. 
Tell me how happy you are. 

GREGORY No I recall you to your duty 
But oh, I will give you my life with both 
hands if you can tell me that you feel for me 
one milhonth part of w hat I feel for you now 
MRS JUNO Oh yes, yes Be satisfied with 
that Ask for no more Let me go 

GREGORY I cant I have no will Something 
stronger than either of us is in command 
here Nothing on earth or in heaven can part 
us now You know that, dont you? 

MRS JUNO Oh, dont make me say it Of 
course I know Nothmg — not hfe nor death 
nor shame nor anything can part us 

A MATTER-OF-EACT MARE VOICE IN THE CORRI- 
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DOR. All nght This must be it. 

The two recover mth a violent start; release 
one another^ and spring bach to opposite sides 
of the lounge 

GREGORY. That did it 

MRS JUNO [iTi a ihnlltng tvhtsperl Sh-sh-sh! 
That ivas my husband’s voice 

GREGORY Impossible: it’s only our guilty 
fancy 

A 'vtoman’s voice This is the way to the 
lounge. I know it 

GREGORY Great Heavenl we’re both mad 
Thats my infe’s voice 

MRS JUNO Ridiculous! Oh, weTe dreaming 
it all We — \ihe door opens, and Sthikorpe Juno 
appears in the roseate glow of the corridor 
(which happens to be papered tn pink) with Mrs 
Lunn, like TannhSuser tn the htU of Venus. He 
IS a fussily energetic little man, who gives himself 
an air of gallantry by greasing the points of his 
moustaches and dressing very carefully She ts a 
tall, imposing, handsome, languid woman, mth 
fashing dark eyes and long lashes They make 
for the chesteifeld, not noticing the two palpitat- 
blotted against the walls tn the gloom 
on either side The fgures fti away noiselessly 
through the window and disappear] 

[o^aously] Ai here we are [He leads 
the way to the so/b] Sit down* I’m sure youre 
tired [She stis] Thats nght [He stts beside her 
on her left]. Hullo! [Ac rises] this sofa’s quite 
warm 

MRS LUNN [Aored] Is it? I dont notice it I 
expect the sun’s been on it 

JUNO I felt it qmte distinctly Tm more 
thinly clad than you [He sits down again, and 
proceeds, mth a sigh of satisfaction] What a 
rehef to get off the ship and have a pnvate 
room' Thats the worst of a ship. Youre under 
observation all the time. 

MRS LUNN But why not? 

JUNO Well, of course theres no reason, at 
least I suppose not But, you know, part of 
the romance of a journey is that a man keeps 
imagimng that something might happen; 
and he cant do that if there are a lot of 
people about and it simply cant happen. 

MRS LUNN. Mr Juno, romance is all very 
well on board ship, but when your foot 
touches the soil of England theres an end 
of It 

JOKO. No bcheve me, thats a foreigner's 
mistake we are the most romantic people in 
the norld, we Ensrlish Whv. mv venr ni-p- 


MRS LUNN [faintly ironical] Indeed? 

JUNO Yes. Youve guessed, of course, that 
I’m a married man 

MRS LUNN Oh, thats all nght I’mamamed 
woman. 

JUNO Thank Heaven for that' To my Eng- 
lish mind, passion is not real passion without 
guilt. I am a red-blooded man, Mrs Lunn: I 
cant help it 'The tragedy of my life is that I 
mamed, when qmte young, a woman whom 
I couldnt help being very fond of I longed 
for a gmlty passion — ^for the real thing — ^the 
ivicked thing, and yet I couldnt care two- 
pence for any other woman when my wife 
was about Year after year went by I felt my 
youth shpping away without ever havmg had 
a romance in my life; for mamage is all very 
well, but it isnt romance. Theres nothing 
ivrong m it, you see. 

MRS LUNN Poor man' How you must have 
suffered' 

JUNO No* that was what was so tamp about 
it. I wanted to suffer. You get so sick of 
being happily mamed It’s always the happy 
mamages that break up At last my ivife 
and I agreed that we ought to take a hohday . 

MRS LUNN Hadnt you hohdays every year? 

JUNO Oh, the seaside and so on! Thats not 
what we meant. We meant a hohday from 
one another 

MRS LUNN How very odd! 

JUNO. She said it was an excellent idea, 
that domestic fehcity was makmg us perfectly 
idiotic, that she wanted a hohday too. So we 
agreed to go round the world in opposite 
directions I started for Suez on the day she 
sailed for New York. 

MRS LUNN [suddenly becoming attentive] Thats 
precisely what Gregory and I did Now I 
wonder did he want a holiday from me' What 
he said was that he wanted the dehght of 
meeting me after a long absence. 

JUNO Could anything be more romantic 
than that? Would anyone else than an 
Englishman have thought of it? I daresay 
my temperament seems tame to your boihng 
southern blood — 

MRS LUNN My what! 

JUNO Your southern blood Dont you 
remember how you told me, that mght in 
the saloon when I sang "Farewell and adieu 
to you dear Spanish ladies,’’ that you were 
by birth a lady of Spam? Your splendid 
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My father •v\ns Captain Jenkins In the 
artillerj 

JUNO [ardently] It is elimatc and not race 
that determines the temperament, Tlic fiery 
sun of Spam blared on your cradle, and it 
roeked to the roar of British cannon 

Jins LUNN Wiat cloqiicnccl It reminds me 
of my husband jihcn he Mas in lo\c — before 
j\c were married Arcjoumlojc? 

JUNO Yes, and mth the same woman 

Mus UUNN Well, of course, I didnt suppose 
you were m love with tuo uomcn 

JUNO I dont think j ou quite understand 
I meant that I am m love until you 

Jins LUNN [relapsing into deepest boredom] 
Oh, that! Men do fall in love with me Tlicy 
all seem to think me a creature uitli volcanic 
passions I’m sure I dont know vv h) , for all 
the volcanic women I know arc plain little 
creatures vvnth sandy hair I dont consider 
human volcanoes respectable And I’m so 
tired of the subject' Our house is alwajs full 
of women who are in love wnth my husband 
and men who are in love wnth me We 
encourage it because it’s pleasant to have 
company 

JUNO And 13 your husband as insensible ns 
yourself? 

jtRS LUNN Oh, Gregory's not insensible’ 
very far from it, but I am the only woman 
in the world for him 

JUNO But you? Are you really as insensible 
as you say you arc? 

Jins LUNN I never said anything of the 
kind I’m not at all insensible by nature, 
but (I dont know whether youve noticed it) 
I am what people call rather a fine figure 
of a woman 

JUNO [passionately] Noticed itl Oh, Mrs 
Lunnl Have I been able to notice anything 
else since we met? 

Jins LUNN There you go, like all the rest 
of theml I ask you, how do you expect a 
woman to keep up what you call her sensi- 
bility when this sort of thing has happened 
to her about three times a week ever since 
she was seventeen? It used to upset me and 
temfy me at first Then I got rather a taste 
for it It eame to a chmax with Gregory 
that was why I marned him Then it became 
a mild lark, hardly worth the trouble After 
that I found it valuable once or twice as a 
spinal tonic when I was run down, but now 
it's an unmitigated bore I dont mind your 
declaration I daresay it gives you a certain 


pleasure to make it I quite understand that 
jou adore mo, but (if jou dont mind) I’d 
rather jon didnt keep on sajiiig so 
JUNO Is there then no hope for mc’’ 

Jins LUNN Oh, jes Gregorj has an idea 
that married women keep lists of the men 
thejdl marrj' if the} become widows I’ll put 
your name down, if that will satisfy joii 
JUNO Is the list a long one? 

Jins LUNN Do )ou mean the real list’ Not 
the one I shew to Gregorj' there arc hundreds 
of names on that, but the little private list 
that he’d better not sec? 

JUNO Oh, vvnll jou rcallj put mc on that? 
Say ) ou w ill 

Jins LUNN Well, perhaps I wall [lie lasses 
her hand] Now dont begin abusing the privi- 
lege 

JUNO Maj’ I call jou bj jour Christian 
name? 

Jins LUNN No it’s too long You cant go 
about calling a woman Scraphila 
JUNO [ecstatically] Scraphita! 

Jins LUNN I nsed to be called Sally at 
home, but when I married a man named 
Ltmn,of course that became ridiculous Tliats 
my one little pet joke Call mc Mrs Lunn for 
short And change tlie subject, or I shall go 
to sleep 

JUNO I cant change the subject For mc 
there is no other subject Wij' else have you 
put mc on your list? 

Jins LUNN Because yourc a solicitor 
Gregory’s a solicitor I’m accustomed to my 
husband being a sohcitor and telling mo 
things he oughtnt to tell anybody 

JUNO [ruefully] Is that all? Oh, I cant 
believe that die voice of love has ever 
tiioroughly awakened j’ou 

Jins LUNN No It sends me to sleep [Jiino 
appeals against this by an amorous demonstra- 
tion] It’s no use, Mr Juno I’m hopelessly 
respectable the Jenkinses always were Dont 
you realize that unless most women were like 
that, the world couldnt go on ns it does? 

JUNO [darkly] You think it goes on respect- 
ably, but I can tell you ns a sohcitor — 

Jins LUNN Stuffl of course all the disreput- 
able people who get into trouble go to you, 
just ns all the sick people go to die doctors, 
but most people never go to a sohcitor 
JUNO [rising, miik a growing sense of injury] 
Look here, Mrs Lunn do you think a man’s 
heart is a potato? or a turmp? or a ball of 
kmtting wool? that you can throw it away 
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like this^ 

MRS LTON. I dont idiroiv a-way balls of 
knitting wool A man’s beart seems to me 
much hke a sponge it sops up dirty water as 
well as clean 

JUNO I hai e never been treated hke this 
in my life Here am I, a married man, with a 
most attracti\ e wife a wife I adore, and who 
adores me, and has never as much as looked 
at any other man since we were married I 
come and throw all this at your feet. I, a 
sohcitor' bra\'ing the risk of your husband 
putting me into the divorce court and makmg 
me a beggar and an outcast' I do this for 
your sake And you go on as if I were makmg 
no sacnfice as if I had told you it’s a fine 
evemng, or asked you to have a cup of tea 
It’s not human It’s not right Love has its 
rights as well as respectabihty \he stis down 
again, aloof and sidky] 

MRS LUNN Nonsense' Here! heres a flower 
[she gives him one] Go and dream over it until 
you feel hungry. Nothing brings people to 
their senses hke hunger 

JUNO [contemplating thefionernithoutTapture] 
^Vhat good's ^s? 

MRS LUNN [snatching it from Ann] Oh! you 
dont love me a bit 

JUNO Yes I do Or at least I did. But I’m 
an Englishman, and I think you ought to 
respect the conventions of English life 

MRS LUNN But I am respectang them, and 
youre not 

JUNO Pardon me I may be doing wrong, 
but I’m domg it m a proper and customary 
manner You may be doing right; but youre 
doing it in an unusual and questionable 
manner. I am not prepared to put up with 
that I can stand being badly treated I’m 
no baby, and can take care of myself with 
anybody And of course I can stand being 
well treated But the one thing I cant stand 
IS being unexpectedly treated It’s outside 
my scheme of hfe So come now! youve got 
to behave naturally and straightforwardly 
with me. You can leave husband and child, 
home, friends, and country, for my sake, 
and come with me to some southern isle — or 
say South America — ^where we can be all in 
all to one another Or you can teU your 
husband and let him jolly well punch my 
head if he can But I’m damned if I’m going 
tostand any eccentnaty It’snotrespectable 

GREGORY [coming in from the terrace and 
advanang with dignity to his nifc’s end of the 


chesterfield] Will you have the goodness, sir, 
in addressmg this lady, to keep your temper 
and refrain from using profane language? 

MRS LUNN [rising, delighted] Gregoiy' Dar- 
ling [sAe enfolds him in a copious emhracey 
JUNO [n«ng] Y ou make lov e to another man 
to my face' 

MRS LUNN. ^Vhy, he’s my husband 
JUNO That takes away the last rag of 
excuse for such conduct A mce world it 
would be if married people were to carry on 
their endearments before everybody! 

GREGORY This IS ndiculous VTiat the deni 
busmess is it of yours what passes between 
my wife and myself? Youre not her husband, 
are you? 

JUNO. Not at present; but I’m on the list 
I’m her prospective husband, youre only her 
actual one. I’m the anticipation* youre the 
disappointment. 

MRS LUNN. Oh, my Gregory is not a dis- 
appointment [EowdZy] Are you, dear? 

GREGORY You 3ust Wait, my pet I’ll settle 
this chap for you [He disengages himself from 
her embrace, and faces Juno She sits down 
placidly] You call me a disappointment, do 
you? Well, I suppose eveiy*^ husband’s a 
disappomtment ^at about yourself^ Dont 
trj' to look hke an unmarried man I happen to 
know the lady you disappomted I travelled 
in the same ship with her, and — 

JUNO And you fell in lov e with her. 
GREGORY [taken aback] VTio told you that? 
JUNO. Aha! you confess it Well, if you 
want to know, nobody told me. Everybody 
falls m love with my wife 

GREGORY. And do you fall in love with 
everybody’s wife? 

JUNO Certainly not Only with yours 
MRS LUNN But whats the good of sapng 
that, hir Jimo^ I’m mamed to him, and 
theres an end of it 

JUNO. Not at all You can get a divorce 
MRS LUNN What for? 

JUNO For his misconduct vnth my wife 
GREGORY [deeply indignant] How dare you, 
sir, asperse the character of that sweet lady? 
a lady whom I have taken under my protec- 
tion 

JUNO Protection! 

MRS JUNO [returning hastily] Really 3'ou 
must be more careful what jmu say about me, 
Mr Lunn 

JUNO My precious' [lie embraces her] Par- 
don this betrayal of feeling, but Ive not seen 
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my Mnfc for sc\crnl ^^ccks, and she is very 
dear to me 

GnEaoav I call tins check Who Js making 
love to his ovm wife before people now, pray? 

lias LUNN Wont 3 'ou introduce me to your 
wife, Mr Juno? 

Mas JUNO How do jou do? ITheij shale 
hands, and Mrs Juno stts down beside Mrs 
Lunn, on her lefl] 

lias LUNN I’m so glad to find you do credit 
to Gregory’s taste I’m naturallj’ ratlicr par- 
ticular about the women lie falls in love with 

JUNO [jfmih/] This is no way to take your 
husband’s unfaithfulness [To Lana] You 
ought to teach your wife better YTicres her 
feelings? It’s scandalous 

GREOoaY. WTiat about your owti conduct, 
pray? 

JUNO I dont defend it, and thcrcs an end 
of the matter 

GREGoav Well, upon my soul! WTiat dif- 
ference does your not defending it make? 

JUNO A fundamental difference To serious 
people I may appear wicked I dont defend 
myself I am wicked, though not bad at heart 
To thoughtless people I may even appear 
comic Well, laugh at me I have given myself 
away But Mrs Lunn seems to have no opinion 
at aU about me She doesnt seem to know 
whether I’m wicked or comic. She doesnt 
seem to care She has no moral sense I say 
It’s not right I repeat, I have sinned, and 
I’m prepared to suffer 

MRS JUNO Have you really sinned, Tops? 

MRS LUNN [ihuid/y] I dont remember your 
sinmng I have a shocking bad memory for 
tnfles, but I think I should remember that — 
if you mean me 

JUNO [raging] Tnfles! I have fallen in love 
with a monster 

GREGORY Dont you dare call my wife a 
monster 

MRS JUNO [n«ng quickly and coming between 
ihem'\ Please dont lose your temper, Mr Lunn 
I wont have my Tops bulbed 

GREGORY Well, then, let him not brag 
about sinning with my wife [He turns impul- 
sively to his mfe, makes her rise, and takes her 
proudly on his arm] What pretension has he 
to any such honor? 

JUNO I sinned m mtention [Mrs Juno 
abandons him and resumes her seat, chilled] 
I’m as guilty as if I had actually sinned And 
I insist on being treated as a sinner, and not 
walked over as if I’d done nothing, by your 


wife or any other man 

MRS LUNN Tush! [.S/ic sits down again con- 
icmpluottsly] 

JUNO [furious] I wont be belittled 
MRS imN [to Mrs Juno] I hope youll come 
and stay witii us now that you and Gregory 
arc such friends, Mrs Juno 
JUNO 'This insane magnanimity — 

MRS LUNN Dont you think }ou\c said 
enough, Mr Juno? 'Tins is a matter for two 
women to settle W'ont you take a stroll on 
the beach with mj' Gregory while we talk it 
over Gregorj is a splendid listener 
JUNO I dont think any good can come of a 
com crsation between Mr Lunn and myself 
We can hardly be c\pcctcd to improve one 
another’s morals [He passes behind the chester- 
jteld to Mrs Lunn s end, seises a chair, deliber- 
ately pushes it between Gregory and Mrs Lunn, 
and sits down with folded arms, resolved not to 
budge] 

ORFOORV Oh! Indeed' Oh, all nght If}ou 
come to that — [he crosses to Mrs Juno, plants 
a chair by her side, and sits down with equal 
determination] 

JUNO Now we are both equallj' guilty 
OREOORV Pardon me I’m not guilty 
JUNO In intention Dontqmbble You were 
guiltj' in intention, as I was 

GREGORY No I should rather desenbe 
myself as being guilty in fact, but not in 
intention 

JUNO 1 rising and ft\Tiat! 

MRS JUNO J- exclaiming ■( No, really — 

MRS lunnJ simultaneously [Gregory! 
GREGORY Yes I maintain that I am respon- 
sible for my intentions only, and not for 
reflex actions over which I have no control 
[Mrs Juno stts down, ashamed] 1 promised my 
mother that I would never tell a he, and that 
I would never make love to a married woman 
I never have told a he — 

MRS LUNN [remonstrating] Gregory! [SAe sits 
down again] 

OREQORv I say never On many occasions 
I have resorted to prevancation, but on great 
occasions I have always told the truth I re- 
gard this as a great occasion, and I w’ont 
be mtimidated into breaking my promise 
I solemnly declare that I did not know until 
this evening that Mrs Juno was married 
She will bear me out when I say that from 
that moment my mtentions were strictly 
andresolutely honorable, though my conduct, 
which I could not control and am therefore 
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not responsible for, was disgraceful — or 
would have been had this gentleman not 
■walked in and begun makmg love to my 
•wife under my very nose 

JUNO [jlinging himself back into his c/iair] 
Well, I like this' 

MBS LUNN Really, darhng, theres no use in 
the pot calhng the kettle black. 

GBEGORY. VTien you say darhng, may I ask 
■which of us you are addressmg^ 

MRS LUNN I really dont know I’m gettmg 
hopelessly confused 

JUNO VTiy dont you let my -wife say some- 
thmg? I dont think she ought to be thrust 
into the background like this. 

MRS LUNN. I’m sorry, I’m sure Please 
excuse me, dear. 

MRS JUNO \thoughtfully\ I dont know what 
to say. I must ■think over it I have always 
been rather severe on this sort of thing, but 
when it came to the pomt I didnt behave as 
I thought I should behave. I didnt intend to 
be -wicked, but somehow or other. Nature, 
or whatever you choose to call it, didnt take 
much notice of my mtentions. {Gregory in- 
stinctively seeks her hand and presses if] And I 
really did think. Tops, ■that I was tiie only 
woman in ■the world for you 

JUNO {cheerfully'\ Oh, thats all right, my 
preaous Mrs Lunn thought she was the only 
woman m the world for him 

GREGORY \r^ectively\ So she is, m a sort of 
way 

JUNO [faring «p] And so is my wife Dont 
you set up to be a better husband than I 
am; for youre not Ive o^wned I’m -wrong 
You havnt. 

MRS LUNN. Are you sorry, Gregory? 

GREGORY [perplexed^ Sorry? 

MRS LUNN Yes, sorry. I t hink it’s tune for 
you to say youre sorry, and to make friends 
ivith Mr Juno before we all dine together 

GREGORY. Seraphita: I promised my 
mother — 

MRS JUNO [involuntanly'^ Oh, bother your 
mother! {Recovering herself] I beg your 
pardon 

GREGORY. A promise is a promise. I cant 
tell a dehberate he. I know I ought to be 
sorry; but -the flat fact is that I’m not sorry 
I find that m this busmess, somehow or other, 
there is a disastrous separa-bon between my 
moral prinaples and my conduct. 

JUNO Theres nothing disastrous about it 
It doesnt ma'tter about your conduct if your 


principles are all right 

GREGORY Bosh' It doesut matter about 
your prmciples if your conduct is all right. 

JUNO But your conduct isnt all right, and 
my prmciples are 

GREGORY. Whats the good of your prin- 
ciples being right if they wont work? 

JUNO. ’They will work, sir, if you exercise 
self-sacnfice. 

GREGORY. Oh yes: if, if, if. You know jolly 
well that self-sacnfice doesnt -work either 
when you really want a thing. How much 
have you sacnficed yourself, pray? 

MRS LUNN Oh, a great deal, Gregory Dont 
be rude Mr Juno is a very mce man he has 
been most attentive to me on the i oyage 

GREGORY. And Mrs Juno’s a very mce 
woman She oughtnt to be, but she is. 

JUNO Why oughtnt she to be a mce 
woman, pray? 

GREGORY I mean she oughtnt -to be nice to 
me And you oughtnt to be mce to my -wife 
And your wife oughtnt -to hke me And my 
wife oughtnt to like you. And if they do, 
they oughtnt to go on hking us And I 
oughtnt to hke your -wife, and you oughtnt to 
hke mine, and if we do, we oughtnt to go on 
hkmgthem But we do, all of us We oughtnt; 
but we do. 

JUNO But, my dear boy, if we admit we 
are in the -wrong wher es the harm of it? W e’re 
not perfect; but as long as we keep the ideal 
before us — 

GREGORY How? 

JUNO By admitting we’re -wrong. 

MRS LUNN {springing up, out of patience, and 
•pacing round the lounge intolerantly] Well, 
really, I must have my dinner These two 
men, -with their morahty, and their promises 
to their mothers, and their admissions that 
they were -wrong, and their sinmng and 
suffenng, and their going on at one another 
as if it meant anything, or as if it mattered, 
are getting on my nerves {Stoopng over the 
back of the ckesteifeld to address Mrs Juno] If 
you -will be so very good, my dear, as to t^e 
my sentimental husband off my hands occa- 
sionally, I shall be more than obhged to you: 
I'm sure you can stand more male sentiment- 
ality than I can [Srveeping away to the f re- 
place] I, on my part, -will do my best to amuse 
your excellent husband when you find him 
tiresome 

JUNO I call this polyandry 

MRS LUNN. I -wish you -wouldnt call innocent 

2 a2 
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things by ofTcnsivc names, Mr Juno, What 
do j ou call your omti conduct? 

JUNO [nfing] I tell you I have admitted — 
onEGonv /Wliats the good of 

keeping on at tliat? 
Mns JUNO . , Oh, not that arroin, 

p'leasc. 

Mns LUNN Tops I’ll scream if you 

say that again 

JUNO Oh, n ell, if you wont hsten to me — ! 
[He tits down ogain] 

Mns JUNO WTiat is the position noiv exactly? 
[ilfrj Lunn shrugs her shoulders and gives tip 
the conundrum Gregory loa/s at Juno Juno 
turns away his head huffily'\ I mean, what arc 
w e going to do? 

MRS LUNN \Mint would jou advise, Mr 
Juno? 

jxnjo I should advise you to divorce jour 
husband 

MHS LUNN You Want me to drag your wife 
into court and disgrace her? 

JUNO No I forgot thaL Excuse me, but for 
the moment I thought I was married to you 
OHEoony I think W'C had better let by- 
gones be bygones [To Mrs Juno, very 
tenderly] You will forgive me, wont you? Why 
should you let a moment’s forgetfulness em- 
bitter all our future hfe? 

MRS JUNO But it’s Mrs Lunn who has to 
forgive you 

GREGORY Oh, dash it, I forgot 'This is 
getting ridiculous 

MRS LUNN I’m gettmg hungry 
MRS JUNO Do you really mind, Mrs Lunn? 
MRS LinvN My dear Mrs Juno, Gregory is 
one of those terribly uxonous men who 
ought to have ten wives If any really nice 
woman will take him off my hands for a day 
or two occasionally, I shall be greatly obbged 
to her 

GREGORY Seraphita you cut me to the 
soul [he weeps] 

MRS LUNN Serve you nght' Youd think it 
quite proper if it cut me to the soul 

MRS JUNO Am I to take Sibthorpe off your 
hands too, Mrs Lunn? 

JUNO [nsing] Do you suppose I’ll allow this? 
MRS JUNO Youve admitted that youve 
done wrong. Tops Whats the use of your 
allowing or not allowing after that? 

JUNO I do not admit that I have done 
wrong I admit that what I did was wrong 
GREGORY Can you explain the distinction? 
JUNO It’s qmte plam to anyone but an I 


imbecile If you tell me I\c done something 
wrong you insult me But if you saj that 
something that I did is wrong you simply raise 
a question of morals I tell j ou flatly if j ou 
say I did anything wrong you will have to 
fight me In fact I think we ought to fight 
nnjhow I dont particularly want to, but I 
feci that England expects us to 
oRFoonv I wont fight If j ou bent me my 
wife would share my humiliation If I beat 
jou, she would sympathize with jou and 
loathe me for my brutality 
Mns LUNN Not to mention that ns w e are 
human beings and not reindeer or barndoor 
fowl, if two men presumed to fight for us we 
couldnt decently ever speak to either of 
them again 

GREGORY. Besides, neither of us could bent 
the other, as we neither of us know how to 
fight We should only blacken each other’s 
eyes and make fools of oursch cs 
JUNO I dont admit that Evcty English- 
man can use his fists 

GREGORY Yourc an Englishman Can you 
use yours? 

JUNO I presume so I never tried 
MRS JUNO You never told me jou couldnt 
fight. Tops I thought j’ou were an accom- 
plished boxer 

jxxso My precious I never gave j ou any 
ground for such a behef. 

MRS JUNO You always talked ns if it were a 
matter of course You spoke with the greatest 
contempt of men who didnt kick other men 
downstairs 

JUNO Well, I cant kick Mr Lunn down- 
stairs We’re on the ground floor 

MRS JUNO You could throw him into the 
harbor 

GREGORY Do you Want me to be throwm 
mto the harbor? 

MRS JUNO No I only want to shew Tops 
that he’s making a ghastly fool of himself 
GREGORY [rwmg and prowling disgustedly 
between the chesterfield and the window^ We’re 
all making fools of ourselves 
JUNO [follounng Am] Well, if we’re not 
to fight, I must insist at least on j'our never 
speaking to my wife again 

GREGORY Does my speaking to your wife 
do you any harm? 

JUNO No But it’s the proper course to take 
[Emphatically] We must behave with some 
sort of decency 

MRS LUNN And are you never going to 
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speak to me again, Mr Juno? 

jtTNO. I’m prepared to promise never to do 
so I think your husband has a right to 
demand that Then of I speak to you after, 
it vnll not be his fault It wiU be a breach of 
my promise, and I shall not attempt to 
defend my conduct. 

GREGOKY 'i facing hi’rn\ I shall talk to your 
■wife as often as she’ll let me 

MRS JUNO I have no objection to your 
speaking to me, Mr Lunn 
JUNO Then I shall take steps 
GREGORY What steps? 

JUNO Steps Measures Proceedings Such 
steps as may seem ad'visable 
MRS LUNN [<o Mrs Juno\ Can your husband 
afford a scandal, Mrs Juno? 

MRS JUNO No 

MRS LUNN Neither can mine. 

GREGORY Mrs Juno. I'm very sorry I let 
you in for all this I dont know how it is that 
we contrive to make feehngs hke ours, which 
seem to me to be beautiful and sacred feel- 
ings, and which lead to such interesting and 
exatmg adventures, end m vulgar squabbles 
and degrading scenes 
JUNO I dechne to adimt that my conduct 
has been -vulgar or degradmg 
GREGORY I promised — 

JUNO Look here, old chap. I dont say a 
word agamst your mother, and I’m sorry 
she’s dead, but really, you know, most 
women are mothers, and they all die some 
time or other, yet that doesnt make them 
infalhble authonties on morals, does it? 

GREGORY. I was about to say so myself. Let 
me add that if you do thmgs merely because 
you thmk some other fool expects you to do 
them, and he e-xpects you to do them because 
he thinks you expect him to expect you to 
do them, it -wiU end in everybody domg what 
nobody wants to do, which is m my opimon 
a silly state of thmgs. 

JUNO. Lunn. I love your wife, and thats all 
about it. 

GREGORY. Juno. I love yours WTiat then? 
JUNO Clearly she must never see you 
again 

MRS JUNO IVhy not? 

JUNO Why not’ My love. I’m surprised at 
you 

MRS JUNO. Am I to speak only ■to men who 
dishke me? 

JUNO Yes I think that is, properly speak- 
mg, a married woman's duty. 


MRS JUNO Then I wont do it* thats flat I 
hke to be hked I like to be loved I want 
everyone round me to love me I dont want 
to meet or speak to anyone who doesnt 
hke me. 

JUNO But, my precious, this is the most 
horrible immorahty 

MRS LUNN I dont mtend to gi\ e up meet- 
ing you, Mr Juno You amuse me very much 
I dont hke bemg loved* it bores me. But I do 
hke to be amused 

JUNO I hope we shall meet very often But 
I hope ako we shall not defend our conduct. 

MRS JUNO [n^ag] This is unendurable 
Weve all been flirting Need we go on foot- 
hng about it? 

JUNO \huffily\ I dont know what you call 
foothng — 

MRS JUNO [cutting him short] You do Y o u r e 
foothng Mr Lunn is foothng Cant we admit 
that we’re human and have done -with it? 

JUNO I have admitted it all along. I — 

MRS JUNO [almost screaming] 'Then stop 
foothng. 

The dmner gong sounds, 

MRS LUNN [rmng] 'Thank heaven! Lets go 
mto dinner Gregory, take m Mrs Juno 

GREGORY But surely I ought to take m our 
guest, and not my o-wn -wife 

MRS LUNN Well, Mrs Juno is not your wife, 
IS she? 

GREGORY Oh, of couTse*. I beg your pardon 
I'm hopelessly confused [He offers hs arm to 
Mrs Juno, rather apprehensively] 

MRS JUNO You seem qmte afraid of me [sAe 
takes hxs arm] 

GREGORY I am I simply adore you [They 
go out together, and as they pass through the 
door he turns and says in a ringing voice to the 
other couple] I have said to Mrs Juno that I 
simply adore her [He takes her out defianily]. 

MRS LUNN [calling after Am] Yes, dear. She's 
a darhng. [To Juno] Now, Sibthorpe 

JUNO [ff’Ving her hts arm gallantly] You have 
called me Sibthorpe’ ’Thank you. I think 
Limn’s conduct fully justifies me m allowmg 
you to do it 

MRS LUNN. Yes* I thmk you may let your- 
self go now 

JUNO Seraphita: I worship you beyond 
expression. 

MRSL'UNN Sibthorpe* you amuse me beyond 
description Come [They go in to dinner 
together] 

THE ENI> 
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PYGMALION 

A ROMANCE IN FIVE ACTS ( 1912 ) 


ACT I 

Covcni Garden at 11 15 pm Torrents of 
heavy summer ram Cab whstics hlomng frantic- 
ally in all directions Pedestrians running for 
shelter into the market and under the portico 
of St Paul's Church, nhere there are already 
several people, among them a lady and her 
daughter in evening dress They arc all peering 
out gloomily at the ram, except one man mlk his 
back turned to the rest, who seems wholly pre- 
occupied with a notebook in which he is tenting 
busily 

The church clock sinkes the first quarter 

THE DAUQHTEn [m thc Space between the 
central pillars, close to the one on her lefi\ I’m 
getting chilled to thc bone What can Freddy 
be doing all this time? He’s been gone 
twenty minutes 

THE MOTHER [os her daughter’s nghl] Not so 
long But he ought to have got us a cab by 
this 

A bybtanher [on the lady's ngh(\ He wont 
get no cab not until half-past eleven, missus, 
when they come back after dropping their 
theatre fares 

THE mother. But we must have a cab We 
cant stand here until half-past eleven It’s 
too bad. 

the bystander. Well, it amt my fault, 
nussus 

THE daughter If Freddy had a bit of 
gumption, he would have got one at the 
theatre door 

THE mother What could he have done, 
poor boy? 

the daughter Other people got cabs 
Why couldnt he? 

Freddy rushes in out of the rain from the 
Southampton Street side, and comes between 
them closing a dripping umbrella He is a 
young man of twenty, in evening dress, very met 
round the ankles 

THE daughter Well, havnt you got a cab? 

FREDDY Theres not one to be had for love 
or money 

the MOTHER Oh, Freddy, there must be 
one You cant have tried. 

THE DAUGHTER It’s too tircsome Do you ; 


expect us to go and get one ourselves? 

FREDDY I tell you theyre all engaged ’The 
rain was so sudden nobody was prepared; 
and 01 ery'body had to take a cab Ivc been 
to Charing Cross one way and nearly to Lud- 
gatc Circus thc other; and they were all 
engaged 

TUP MOTHER Did you try Trafalgar SqunTC? 
FREDDY There iiasnt one at Trafalgar 
I Square 

THE DAUGHTER Did you tiy? 
itieddy I tried as far ns Charing Cross 
Station Did you expect me to walk to 
Hammersmith? 

THE DAUGHTER You havTit tncd at all 
the MOTHER. You rcnlly are icrj helpless, 
Freddy Go again, and dont come back until 
you hai e found a cab 

FREDDY I shall simply get soaked for 
nothing 

THE DAUGUTFR And iihat about us? Are 
we to stay here all night in this draught, ivith 
next to nothing on? You selfish pig — 

FREDDY Oh, very well I’ll go, I’ll go [He 
opens his umbrella and dashes off Strandwards, 
hut comes into collision tnfh afiorver girl, who is 
hurrying in for shelter, knochng her basket out 
of her hands A blinding fiask of lightning, 
followed instantly by a rattling peal of thunder, 
orchestrates the mcideni] 

THE FLOWER oiRu Nah then, Freddy look 
wh’ y’ goivin, deah 
FREDDY Sorry [he rushes off] 

THE FLOWER GIRL [picking up her scattered 
fiowers and replacing them in the Theres 

menners f ’ yerl Te-oo banches o voylets trod 
into the mad [5Ae sits down on the plinth of 
the column, sorting her fiowers, on the lady's 
right She is not at all an attractive person She 
IS perhaps eighteen, perhaps twenty, hardly older 
She wears a little sailor hat of black straw that 
has long been exposed to the dust and soot of 
London and has seldom tfi ever been brushed 
Her hair needs washing rather badly lU mousy 
color can hardly he natural She wears a shoddy 
black coat that reaches nearly to her knees and ts 
shaped to her waist She has a brown skirt with a 
coarse apron Her boots are muck the worse for 
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frear She ts no doubt as chan as she can afford 
to bCj but compared to the ladle's she is very dirty 
Her features are no worse than theirs; but their 
condition haves something to be desired, and she 
needs the services of a deniisf] 

THE MOTHER How do jou know that my 
son’s name is Freddy, pray? 

THE ixowEB GIRL. Ow, eez ye-ooa san, is e? 
Wal, fewd dan y’ de-ooty bawmz a mather 
should, eed now bettem to spawl a pore gel’s 
flahrzn than ran awy athaht pyin Will ye-oo 
py me f’ them? \Here, with apologies, this 
desperate attempt to represent her dialect without 
a phonetic alphabet must he abandoned as umn- 
telbgibh outside London]. 

THE DAUGHTER Do nothmg of the sort, 
mother. The idea! 

THE MOTHER. Please allow me, Clara Have 
you any pennies? 

THE DAUGHTER No Ive nothing smaller 
than sixpence 

THE FLoiVER GIRL \hopefully] I Can give you 
change for a tanner, kind lady 
THE MOTHER [fo Clara] Give it to me [Clara 
parts reluctantly^ Now [lo the girl] This is for 
your flowers 

THE FLOWER GIRL Thank you kmdly, lady 
THE DAUGHTER Make her give you the 
change These things are only a penny a 
bunch 

THE MOTHER Do hold youT tongue, Clara. 
[To the girZ] You can keep the change 
THE FLOWER GIRL Oh, ^ank you, lady 
THE MOTHER Now tcU me how you know 
that young gentleman’s name. 

THE FLOWER GIRL I dldnt. 

THE MOTHER. I heard you call him by it 
Dont try to deceive me 
THE FLOWER GIRL [profejitRg] Who’s trying 
to deceive you? I called him Freddy or 
Charhe same as you might yourself if you 
was talking to a stranger and wished to be 
pleasant [She sits down beside her fiasAef] 

THE DAUGHTER Sixpence thrown away' 
Really, mamma, you might have spared 
Freddy that [5Ae retreats in disgust heJund the 
pillar^ 

An elderly gentleman of the amiable military 
type rushes into ike shelter, and closes a dripping 
umbrella. He is in the same plight as Freddy, 
very wet about the ankles He is tn evening dress, 
with a light overcoat He takes the place left 
vacant by the daughter’s retirement. 

The GENTLEMAN Phew' 

the mother [to the gentleman\ Oh, sh, is 


there any sign of its stop'pmg^ 

THE GENTLEMAN. I’m afraid not It started 
worse than ever about two minutes ago [he 
goes to the plinth beside the flower girl, puts up 
his foot on it, and stoops to turn down his trouser 
endsi 

THE MOTHER. Oh dear' [She retires sadly and 
joins her daughterl 

THE FLOivER GIRL [tahug advantage of the 
mihtary gentleman s proximity to establish 
friendly relations with htni] If it’s worse, it’s a 
sign it’s nearly over So cheer up. Captain; 
and buy a flower off" a poor girl 

THE GENTLEMAN I’m sotiy. I havnt any 
change. 

THE FLOfWER GIRL I CRH give you change, 
Captain 

THE GENTLEMAN For a Sovereign? Ive no- 
thing less 

THE FLOWER GIRL Gam! Oh do buy a 
flower off me. Captain I can change half-a- 
crown. Take this for tuppence 

THE GENTLEMAN. Now dont be troublesome’ 
theres a good girl [Trying his pockets] I really 
havnt any change — Stop, heres three ha- 
pence, if thats any use to you [he retreats to 
the other pillar], 

THE FLO-WER GIRL [disappointed, hut thinking 
three halfpence better than nothing] Thank you, 

SH 

THE BYSTANDER [to the girl] You be careful, 
give him a flower for it Theres a bloke l iere 
behind taking down ev ery blessed word youre 
saying [All turn to the man who is taking notes] 

THE FLOWER GIRL [springing up iemflei] I 
amt done nothing -wrong by speaking to the 
gentleman. Ive a right to sell flowers if I 
keep off the kerb [Hysterically] I’m a respect- 
able gnl. so help me, I never spoke to him 
except to ask him to buy a floiver off me 
[General hubbub, mostly sympathetic to the 
flower girl, but deprecating her excessive sensi- 
bility Cries of Dont start hollerm WTio’s 
hurting you? Nobody’s going to touch you. 
Whats the good of fussmg? Steady on Easy 
easy, etc , come from the elderly staid spectators, 
who pat her comfortingly Less patient ones bid 
her shut her head, or ask her roughly ivhat is 
wrong with her. A remoter group, not knowing 
what the matter is, crowd tn and increase the 
noise with question and answer- 'V^Tiats the row'’ 
Whatshe do** Where is he? A tec -taking her 
down What' him? Yes him over -there’ Took 
money off the gentleman, etc The flower girl, 
distraught and mobbed, breaks through them to 
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the gentleman, crying midly] Oli, sir, dont let 
him charge me You dunno i\hat it means to 
me Tlicyll take away my character and drive 
me on the streets for speaking to gentlemen 
They — 

THE NOTE TAKFn [comtngj'onvard on her right, 
the rest crowding after Aim] Tlierc, there, there, 
thcrel who's hurting you, you silly girl? What 
do you take me for? 

THE BYSTANDcn It’s all right he’s a gentle- 
man look at his boots \Bxplaining to the note 
taler] She thought you was a co pper’s na rk, 
sir 

THE NOTE TAKER \mith qiiicl interest] 'Wliats 
a copper’s nark? 

THE BYSTANDER [inapt at definition] It’s a — 
well, it’s a copper's nark, ns you might say 
lATiat else would you call it? A sort of in- 
former. 

THE FLOWER GIRL [still hysterical] I take my 
Bible oath I never said a v ord — 

THE NOTE TAKER [overhearing but good- 
humored] Oh, shut up, shut up Do I look like 
a poheeman? 

THE FLoiVER oiRL [far from reassured] Then 
what did you take down my words for? How 
do I know whether you took me down right? 
You just shew me what youve wrote about 
me [The note taler opens his bool and holds it 
steadily under her nose, though the pressure of 
the mob trying to read tl over his shoulders would 
upset a mealer mari] Whats that? That amt 
proper wnhng I cant read that 

THE NOTE TAKER I Can [Reads, reproducing 
her pronunciation exactly] "Cheer np, Keptin, 
n’ baw ya flnhr orf a pore gel ’’ 

THE FLOWER oiRL [jn«cA distressed] It’s 
because I caRed him Captain I meant no 
harm [To the gentleman] Oh, sir, dont let him 
lay a ^arge agen me for a word hke that 
You — 

THE GENTLEMAN Charge’ I make no charge 
[To the note taler] Really, sir, if you are a 
detective, you need not begm protecting me 
against molestation by young women until I 
ask you Anybody eould see that the gul 
meant no harm. 

THE BYSTANDERS GENERALLY [demonstrating 
against police espionage] Course they could. 
■\^at busmess is it of yours? You mmd your 
own affairs He wants promotion, he does 
Taking down people’s words! Girl never said 
a word to him 'Vi^at harm if she did? Nice 
thing a girl cant shelter from the ram without 
being insulted, etc , etc , etc [She is conducted 


by the more sympathetic demonstrators had to hei 
plinth, where she resumes her scat and struggles 
with her emotion] 

THE BYSTANDER Hc amt a tcc Hc’s a 
blooming busjbody thats \riiat he is I tell 
you, look at his boots 

THF NOTE TAKER [turning On him genially] 
And how arc all j our people down at Sclsey? 

THE BYSTANDER [sUSplClOtlsly] \\TlO told yoU 
my people come from Sclsey? 

THF NOTF TAkFR Ncvcr }ou mind They 
did [2b the gtr] How do } ou come to be up 
SO far cast? You Mere bom in Lisson Grove 
THE FLOWER GIRL [appalled] Oh, what harm 
13 there m my Icnnng Lisson Grove? It wasnt 
fit for a pig to live in, and I had to pay four- 
and-six a week [In tears] Oh, boo — boo — 

I oo— 

THE NOTE TAKFR LlVC VvhcrC J’OU llkc, but 
stop that noise 

THE OESTLEMAN [to the girl] Comc, come! hc 
cant touch you you hav e a nght to hvc v\ here 
you please. 

A SARCASTIC Bv BTANDFR [thrusting himsclf 
between the note talker and the gentleman] Park 
Lane, for instance I’d hke to go into the 
Housing Question with you, I would 
THE FLOWER GIRL [nitfiifing into a brooding 
melancholy over her baslet, and talking very low- 
spintedly to herself] I’m a good girl, I am 
THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER [llOt attending tO 
her] Do you know where I comc from? 

THE NOTE TAKER [promptly] Hoxton 
Titterings Popular interest in the note taker’s 
performance increases 

THE SARCASTIC ONE [amased] Well, who said I 
didnt? Bly me! You know cverj'thing, you do 
THEF ’ of in- 
jury] A. I j amt. 

THE BYSTANDER [to her] Of course he amt. 
Dont you stand it from him [ To the note taker] 
See here what call have you to know about 
people what never offered to meddle with 
you? Wheres your warrant? 

SEVERAL BYSTANDERS [encoicragcd by this 
seeming point of laro] Yes wheres your 
warrant? 

THE FLOWER OIRL. Let him say what he 
hkes I dont want to have no truck with him 
THE BYSTANDER You take US for dirt under 
your feet, dont you? Catch you taking hber- 
ties with a gentleman! 

THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER YcS tell him 

where he come from if you want to go 
fortune-telhng 
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THE NOTE TAKER Cheltenham, Harrow, 
Cambridge, and India 

THE gentleman Qmte right. {Greed laugh- 
ter Beaetton tn the note taker's favor Exclama- 
tions of He hnows all about it. Told him 
proper. Hear him tell the toff where he come 
from? etc ] May I ask, sir, do you do this for 
your hving at a music hall? 

THE NOTE TAKER Ive thought of that Per- 
haps I shall some day. 

The rain has stopped, and the persons on the 
outside of the crowd begin to drop off 

THE FLOWER GIRL [resenting the recchoa] He’s 
no gentleman, he amt, to mterfere with a 
poor girh 

THE DAUGHTER [o?rf of potlence, pushing her 
nay rudely to the front and displacing the 
gentleman, nho politely retires to the other side of 
the piUarl 'V\Tiat on earth is Freddy doing? I 
shall get pneumonia if I stay m this draught 
any longer 

THE NOTE TAKER [fo himself, hastily mahng a 
note of her pronunciation of “monia”^ Earls- 
court. 

THE DAUGHTER [violently'y Will you please 
keep your impertment remarks to yourself. 

THE note taker Did I say that out loud? 
I didnt mean to I beg your pardon Your 
mother's Epsom, unmistakeably. 

THE MOTHER [advancing between her daughter 
and the note ?a^er] How very curious* I was 
brought up m Largelady Park, near Epsom 

THE NOTE TAKER [iipToartously amused] Ha! 
ha! What a devil of a name! Excuse me. [To 
the daughter] You want a cab, do you? 

THE DAUGHTER Dont dare speak to me. 

THE MOTHER Oh please, please, Clara 
[Her daughter repudiates her with an angry 
shrug and retires haughtily] We should be so 
grateful to you, sir, if you found us a cab 
[The note taker produces a tvhisile]. Oh, thank 
you. [She joins her daughter] 

The note taker blows a piercing blast 

THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER There’ I knowed 
he was a plam-clothes copper. 

THE BYSTANDER That amt a pohee whistle’ 
thats a sporting whistle 

THE flower GIRL prcoccupied mth her 
wounded feelings] He’s no right to take away 
my character. My character is the same to 
me as any lady’s 

THE NOTE TAKER I dont luiow whether 
youve noticed it, but the rain stopped about 
tivo imnutes ago 

THE BYSTANDER So it hos Why didnt yon 


say so before? and us losing our tini 
ing to your silhnessi [He walks off tow 
StranT] 

THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER I Can tell wV 
you come from. You come from Anwell 
back there. 

THE NOTE TAKER [helpfully] Hanwell 

THE SARCASTIC BYSTANDER [affecting great 
distinction of speecK] Thenk you, teacher Haw 
haw! So long [he touches his hat with mock 
respect and strolls off] 

THE FLOWER GIRL. Fnghtemng people hke 
that’ How would he hke it himself? 

THE MOTHER It’s qmte fine now, Clara We 
can walk to a motor bus Come [<Si^e gathers 
her skirts above her ankles and hurries off to- 
wards the iShand] 

THE DAUGHTER. But the cab — [her mother is 
Old of hearing] Oh, how tiresome' [She follows 
angnly] 

All the rest have gone except the note taker, the 
gentleman, and thefiower girl, who sits arrang- 
ing her basket, and still pitying herself in mur- 
murs 

THE FLOWER GIRL Poor girl! Hard enough 
for her to hve without being womted and 
chivied 

THE GENTLEMAN [returning to his former place 
on the note taker's left] How do you do it^ if I 
may ask? 

THE NOTE TAKER Simply phonetics The 
science of speech Thats my profession also 
my hobby Happy is the man who can make 
a hving by his hobby! You can spot an Irish- 
man or a Yorkshireman by his brogue I can 
place any man mthin six miles I can place 
him withm two rmles m London. Sometimes 
within two streets 

THE FLOivER GIRL. Ought to be ashamed of 
himself, unmanly coward' 

THE GENTLEMAN. But is there a living in 
that? 


THE NOTE TAKER Oh yes Qmtc a fat one. 
This is on age of upstarts. Men begin in 
Kentish Town with £80 a year, and end in 
Park Lane with a hundred tliousand. They 
want to drop Kentish Town; but they give 
themselves away every tnne they open their 
mouths Now I can teach them — 

THE FLOWER GIRL Let him mmd his omi 
busmess and leave a poor girl — 

THE NOTE TAKER [explosively] W^oman. cease 
this detestable boohooing instantly, or else 
seek the shelter of some other place of wor- 
ship 
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TiiE FLOWEH oinL \mih fcehle defiance] Ivc 
n riglit to be here if I like, same ns you. 

THE NOTE TAKER A ■Romnii hIio uttcrs such 
depressing and disgusting sounds has no 
right to be nnjn^Iicrc — no right to live Re- 
member that you are a human being with n 
soul and the dinne gift of articulate speech 
that your native language is the language 
of Shakespear and Milton and The Bible, 
and dont sit there croomng like a bilious 
pigeon 

THE FLOwrn oini, [qui(c overwhelmed, loohng 
up at hm in mingled wonder and deprecation 
without daring to raise her head] Ah-nh-ah-ow- 
ow-ow-oo’ 

THE NOTE TAKER [whipping OUt hlS tooi] 
Heavens! what a sound' [lie writes, then holds 
out the booh and reads, reproducing her vowels 
exactly] Ah-nh-ah-ow-ow-ow-oo! 

THE FunvER oiRK [ticUcd by the performance, 
and laughing in spite of herself] Gam! 

THE NOTE TAKER. You scc this cTcature ivith 
her kerbstone Enghsh the English that will 
keep her in the gutter to the end of her days 
Well, sir, in three months I could pass that 
girl off as a duchess at an ambassador’s 
garden party I could even get her a place 
as lady’s mMd or shop assistant, which re- 
quires better English Tbats the sort of thing 
I do for commercial millionaires And on the 
profits of it I do genuine scientific work in 
phonetics, and a bttle as a poet on Miltomc 
lines 

THE GENTLEMAN I am myself a student of 
Indian dialects, and — 

THE NOTE TAKER [eagerly] Are you? Do you 
know Colonel Pickenng, ^e author of Spioken 
Sansent? 

THE GENTLEMAN I am Colonel Pickenng 
Who are you? 

THE NOTE TAKER. Henry Higgins, author 
of Higgins’s Universal Alphabet. 

picKERwa [with enthusiasm] I came from 
India to meet you 

BHGGiNS I was going to India to meet you 

PICKERINO Where do you hve? 

HiGGiNB 27a Wunpole Street Come and 
see me tomorrow 

PICKERING. I’m at the Carlton Come with 
me now and lets have a jaw over some supper 

HiGOiNS Right you are 

THE FLOWER GIRL [to PtcleTing, OS he passes 
her] Buy a flower, kind gentleman I’m short 
for my lodgmg 

PICKERING I really havnt any change I’m 


sorry [he goes away] 

HIGGINS [shocked at the girl's mendacity] Liar. 
You said you could change hnlf-a-crown. 

THE FLOivrn GIRL [psing in desperation] You 
ought to be stuffed mth nails, you ought. 
[Flinging the basket at his feet] Take the whole 
blooming basket for sixpence 

The church clock strikes the second quarter 
HIGGINS [hearing in it the voice of God, re- 
buking him for his Pharisaic want of chanty to 
the poor girl] A reminder [He raises his hat 
solemnly, then throws a handful of money into 
the basket and follows Pickenng] 

THE FLOWER GIRL [picking Up a kalf-cTown] 
Ah-ow-ooh! [Picking up a couple of fonns] 
Aanh-ow-ooh! [Picking up several coins] 
Aaaaaah-ow-ooh! [Picking up a half-soveragri] 
Anaaannnnaaah-ow-ooh'” 

FREDDY [spnngtng out of a taxicab] Got one 
at last Hallo! [To the girl] Where arc the two 
ladies that were here? 

THE FLOWER GIRL They Walked to the bus 
when the ram stopped 
FREDDY And left me ivith a cab on my 
hands! Damnation! 

THE FLoiTER GIRL [with grandeur] Ncicr 
mind, young man I’m going home in a taxi 
[SAe satis ^ to the cab The dnver puts his 
hand behind him and holds the door frmly shut 
against her Quite understanding his mistrust, 
she shews him her handful of money] Eight- 
pence amt no object to me, Charlie [He gnns 
and opens the door] Angel Court, Drury Lane, 
round the comer of Micklejohn’s oil shop 
Lets see how fast you can make her hop it. 
[SAe gets in and pulls the door to with a slam as 
the taxicab starts] 

FREDDY Well, I’m dashed! 

ACT II 

Next day at 11 a m Higgins’s laboratory m 
TPimpole Street. It is a room on the frst floor, 
looking on the street, and was meant for ike 
drawing room The double doors are in the 
middle of the back mall, and persons entering 
flnd in the comer to their right two tall flle 
cabinets at right angles to one another against 
the malls In this comer stands aflat wnting- 
table, on which are a phonograph, a laryngoscope, 
a row of tiny organ pipes with a bellows, a set 
of lamp chimneys for singingflames with burners 
attached to a gas plug in the mall by an india- 
rubber tube, several tuning-forks of different 
sizes, a hfe-size mage of half a human head. 
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shelving in section the vocal organs, and a box ] 
containing a supply of max cylinders for the ' 
phonograph 

Further down the room, on the same side, ts a 
f replace, mth a comfortable leather-covered easy- 
chatr at the side of the hearth nearest the door, 
and a coal-scuttle. There ts a clock on the mantel- 
piece Between the fireplace and the phonograph 
table ts a stand for newspapers. 

On the other side of the central door, to the 
I ft of the visitor, ts a cabinet of shallow drawers. 
On it is a telephone and the telephone directory 
The comer beyond, and most of the side mall, is 
occupied by a grand piano, nnth the keyboard at 
the end f^hest from the door, and a bench for 
the player extending the full length of the key- 
board On the piano ts a dessert dish heaped with 
fnut and sweets, mostly chocolates 

The middle of the room ts clear Besides the 
easy-chair, the piano bench, and two chairs at 
the phonograph table, there ts one stray chair 
It stands near the fireplace On the malls, engrav- 
ings mostly Piranesis and mezzotint portraits 
No paintings 

Picketing IS seated at the table, putting down 
some cards and a tuning-fork which he has been 
using Higgins is standing up near him, closing 
two or three file drawers which are hanging out. 
He appears tn the morning light as a robust, 
vital, appetizing sort of man of forty or there- 
abouts, dressed tn a professional-looking black 
frock-coat with a white linen collar and black silk 
tie Hejs of the energetic, scientific type, heartily, 
even violently, interested tn everything that can be 
studied as a scientific subject, and careless about 
himself and other people, including their feelings 
He ts, tn fact, but for his years and size, rather 
hie a very tmpduous baby “taking notice” 
eagerly and loudly, and requiring almost as 
muck matching to keep him out of unintended 
mischief. His manner vanes from genial bully- 
ing when he ts in a good humor to stormy petu- 
lance when anything goes wrong; but Jw ts so 
entirely frank and void of malice that he remains 
likeable even in his least reasonable moments 
HIGGINS [a5 he shuts the last drawer'] Well, I 
think thats the "whole show 

PICKERING It’s really amazing. I havnt 
taken half of it in, yon know 

HIGGINS. Would yon hke to go over any of 
it again? 

PICKERING [nsing and coming over to the fire- 
place, where he plants himself with his hack to 
ike fire] No, thank you; not now. I'm quite 
done up for this morning. 


HIGGINS IfolloTving him, and standing beside 
him on hts left] Tired of listening to sounds? 

PICKERING Yes It’s a fearful strain I 
rather fancied myself because I can pro- 
nounce twenty-four distinct vowel sounds^ 
but your hundred and thirty beat me I cant 
hear a bit of difference between most of them 

HIGGINS [chuckling, and going over to the piano 
to eat sweds] Oh, that comes with practice 
You hear no difference at first, but you keep 
on hstemng, and presently you find theyre 
all as different as A from B [Mrs Pearce looks 
tn she ts Higgins’s housekeeper] lATiats the 
matter? 

MRS PEARCE [hesitating, evidently perplexed] 
A young woman wants to see you, sir 

HIGGINS A young woman' What does she 
want? 

MRS PEARCE. Well, sir, she says youll be 
glad to see her when you know what she’s 
come about. She’s qmte a common girl, sir 
Very common mdeed I should have sent her 
away, only I thought perhaps you wanted 
her to talk into your machines I hope Ive 
not done wrong; but really you see such 
queer people sometimes — youll excuse me. 
I’m sure, sir — 

HIGGINS Oh, thats all right, Mrs Pearce. 
Has she an interesting accent? 

MRS PEARCE Oh, something dreadful, sir, 
really I dont know how you can take an 
interest m it 

HIGGINS [to Pickenng] Lets have her up 
Shew her up, Mrs Pearce [he rushes across to 
his working table and picks out a cylinder to use 
on the phonograph] 

MRS PEARCE [only half resigned to it] Very 
well, sir It's for you to say [SAc goes down- 
stairs] 

HiQGiNS This IS rather a bit of luck I’ll 
shew you how I make records We’ll set her 
talking; and I’ll take it down first in Bell's 
visible Speech; than in broad Romic, and then 
we'll get her on the phonograph so that you 
can turn her on as often as you like with the 
written transcnpt before you. 

MRS PEARCE [returning] This is the young 
woman, sir 

Thefiower girl enters tn state. She has a hat 
with three ostrich feathers, orange, sky-blue, and 
red She has a nearly clean apron, and the shoddy 
coat has been tidied a little The pathos of this 
deplorable figure, with its innocent vanity and 
consequential air, touches Pickenng, who has 
already straightened himself in the presence of 
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Mrs Pcnrcc Bid as to Higgins, ihe only disltnc’ 
iton he males heiircen men and women is that 
when he is nathcr bullying nor exclaiming to ihe 
heaicns against some fcafher-rvetghl cross he 
coaxes women as a child coaxes its nurse when it 
wants to get anything out of her 

mooiNS [brusquely, rccognmng her with un- 
concealed disappointment, and at once, hahyltle, 
mahng an intolerable grievance of i/] "Why, this 
IS the girl I jotted down last night She’s no 
nse ho got nil the records I 'want of the 
Lisson Grove lingo, and I’m not going to 
waste another cylinder on it. [To the girl] Be 
off with you, I dont want you 

THE FLOWEn oiRL Dont you be so saucy 
You amt heard iihat I come for yet [To Mrs 
Pearce, who is watting at the door for further 
instructions] Did you tell him I come in a ta\i? 

MRS PEARCE Nonscnsc, girl* what do you 
think a gentleman hkc Mr Higgins cares 
what you came m? 

THE FLOWER GIRL Oh, wc arc proudi He 
amt above gmng lessons, not him I heard 
bun say so Well, I amt come here to ask for 
any compliment, and if my money’s not 
good enough I can go clseuhcre. 

HiooiNS Good enough for what? 

THE FiAiwER GIRL Good enough for yc-oo 
Now you know, dont you? I'm come to have 
lessons, I am And to pay for cm too make 
no mistake 

HioQiNs [stupen(\ Well'll [Recovering his 
breath with a gasp] What do you expect me 
to say to you? 

THE FLOivER GIRL Well, if you was a gentle- 
man, you might ask me to sit down, I think. 
Dont I teU you I’m brmgmg you business? 

HIGGINS Pickenng shall we ask this bag- 
gage to sit doivn, or shall ive throw her out 
of the window? 

THE FLoivEH GIRL [running away tn terror to 
ihe piano, where she turns at bay] Ah-ah-oh- 
ow-ow-ow-ool [JVounded and whimpering] I 
wont be called a baggage when Ive offered 
to pay like any lady 

Motionless, the two men stare at her from ihe 
other side of the room, amazed 

PICKERING [gently] What is it you want, my 
girl? I 

THE FLOWER GIRL I want to be a lady m a ! 
Bower shop stead of seThng at the comer of 
Tottenham Court Road But they wont take 
me unless I can talk more genteel He said 
he could teach me Well, here I am ready 
to pay him — not asking any favor — and he 


treats me ns if I was dirt 
MRS PFARCE How can you be such a foolish 
Ignorant girl ns to think you could afford to 
pay Mr Higgins? 

THE FLOWER OIRL. WTiy shouldnt I? I know 
what lessons cost as well ns you do, and I’m 
ready to pay. 
iiioGiNS How much? 

THE FLOWER OIRL [comtng back to hm, 
inumphani] Now yourc talking' I thought 
yoiid come off it when you saw a chance of 
getting back a bit of what }ou chucked at 
me last night [Confidentially] You had a drop 
in, hndnt }ou? 

HiooiNB [jieremptonly] Sit down 
Tlir FLOWFR GIRL. Oh, if jourc going to 
make a compliment of it — 

niGOiNS [thundering at her] Sit doivn 
MRS PEARCE [severely] Sit down, girl Do as 
yourc told [She places the stray chair near the 
hearthrug between Ihggtns and Pickenng, and 
stands behind it wading for the girl to sit down] 
THE FLOWER GIRL Ah-nh-nh-ow-ow-oo! [SAe 
stands, half rebellious, half bemldered] 
PICKERING [very courteous] Wont you sit 
doivn? 

LIZA [coyly] Dont mind if I do [SAe sits 
down Ptchenng returns to the hearthrug] 
inooiNS Whats your name? 

THE FLOWER OIRL. LlZR Doollttlc 
inooiNS [declaiming gravely] 

&liza, Elizabeth, Betsy and Bess, 

(They went to the woods to get a bird’s 

^ L nes’ 

PICKERING They found a nest with four 
eggs in it 

moGiNS They took one apiece, and left 
ree m it 

I They laugh heartily at their own ml 

LIZA Oh, dont be silly 
MRS PEARCE You mustnt speak to the 
! gentleman like that 

LIZA Well, why wont he speak sensible to 
me? 

HIGGINS Come back to business How much 
do you propose to pay me for the lessons? 

LIZA Oh, I know whats nght A lady friend 
of mine gets French lessons for eighteen- 
pence an hour from a real French gentleman 
Well, you wouldnt have the face to ask me 
the same for teaching me my own language 
as you would for French, so I wont give 
more than a shilling Take it or leave it 
HIGGINS [walking up and donm the room, 
rattling hts keys and hts cash tn hs pockets] Y ou 
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know, Pickermg, if you consider a shilling, 
not as a simple shilling, but as a percentage 
of this girl’s income, it works out as fully 
eqmvalent to sixty or seventy gumeas from 
a milhonaire 

PICKERING How so? 

HIGGINS Figure it out A milhonaire has 
about £l50 a day. She earns about half-a- 
crown. 

LIZA Who told you I only — 

HIGGINS [conUnntn^ She offers me two- 
fifths of her day’s mcome for a lesson Two- 
fifths of a milhonaire ’s mcome for a day 
would be somewhere about £60, It’s hand- 
some By George, it’s enormousl it’s the 
biggest offer I ever had. 

LIZA [rising, iemjied\ Sis±y poundsi What 
are you talkmg about? I never offered you 
sixty pounds Wiere would I get — 

HIGGINS Hold your tongue. 

LIZA [weeping] But I amt got sixty pounds 
Oh— 

MRS PEARCE Dont Cry, you siUy girl Sit 
down Nobody is going to touch your money 
HIGGINS Somebody is going to touch you, 
YiUth a broomstick, if you dont stop sniveUing 
Sit down 

LIZA [obeying slowly] Ah-ah-ah-ow-oo-o' 
One would think you was my father. 

HIGGINS If I deade to teach you, I’ll be 
worse than two fathers to you Here [he offers 
her his silk handherchiff^ 

LIZA. Whats this for? 

HIGGINS To wipe your eyes To wipe any 
partofyour face ^at feels moist Remember 
thats your handkerchief; and thats your 
sleeve Dont mistake the one for the other if 
you wish to become a lady m a shop 
Liza, utierly bewildered, stares helplessly at 
him 

MRS PEARCE It’s no use talkmg to her hke 
that, Mr Higgins, she doesnt understand 
you. Besides, youre qmte wrong she doesnt 
do it that way at all [^^e takes the handkerchief] 
LIZA [snatching it] Here’ You give me that 
handkerchief He give it to me, not to you 
PICKERING [lauding] He did I thmk it 
must be regarded as her property, Mrs 
Pearce 

MRS PEARCE [resigning herself] Serve you 
nght, Mr Higgins 

PICKERING Higgins; I’m interested What 
about the ambassador’s garden party? I’ll 
say youre the greatest teacher ahve if you 
make that good I’ll bet you all the expenses 


of the experiment you cant do it And I’ll 
pay for the lessons. 

LIZA Oh, you are real good 'Thank jmu, 
Captam 

HIGGINS [tempted, looking at her] It’s almost 
irresistible. She’s so dehciously low — so 
horribly dirty — 

LIZA [protesting extremely] Ah-ah-ah-ah-ow- 
ow-oo-oo'i' I amt dirty I washed my face and 
hands afore I come, I did 

PICKERING Youre certainly not going to 
turn her head ivith flattery, Higgms 

MRS PEARCE [aneasi/] Oh, dont say that, sir 
theres more ways than one of turning a girl’s 
head, and nobody can do it better than Mr 
Higgins, though he may not always mean it. 
I do hope, sir, you wont encourage him to do 
anythmg foohsh 

HIGGINS [6eco772i«g excitcd as the idea grows 
on him] What is life but a senes of inspired 
folhes? 'The difficulty is to find them to do 
Never lose a chance it doesnt come every 
day. I shall make a duchess of this draggle- 
tailed guttersmpe 

LIZA [strongly deprecating this view of her] 
Ah-ah-ah-ow-ow-oo' 

HIGGINS [earned away] Yes* m six months — 
m three if she has a good ear and a quick 
tongue — I’ll take her anywhere and pass her 
off as an 3 rthmg. We’ll st^ to-day. non' this 
moment' Take her away and dean her, hlxs 
Pearce Monkey Brand if it wont come off 
any other way Is there a good fire in the 
kitchen? 

MRS PEARCE [protesting Yes; but — 

HIGGINS [storming on] Take all her clothes 
off and bum them Rmg up WTuteley or 
somebody for new ones Wrap her up in 
brown paper til they come. 

LIZA. Youre no gentleman, youre not, to 
talk of such things. I’m a good gul, I am; 
and I know what the hke of you are, I do 
HIGGINS. We want none of your Lisson 
Grove prudeiy here, young woman Youve 
got to learn to behave hke a duchess. Take 
her away, Mrs Pearce If she gives you any 
trouble, wallop her. . 

LIZA [springing up and running between Picker- 
ing and Mrs Pearce for 'protection] No' I’ll call 
the pohee, I mil / 

MRS PEARCE But Ive no place to put her 
HIGGINS Put her in the dustbin 
LIZA Ah-ab ah-ow-ow-oo' 
picKERiNc. Oh come, Higgins' be reason- 
able. 
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MRS PEARCE \re5olutely\ You must be 
reasonable, Mr Higgins really you must 
You cant walk over e\er}’body like this 

Higgtns, ihus scolded, subsides The humcane 
ts succeeded by a zephyr of amiable surprise 

HiooiNS [in/A professional exquisiicness of 
modulation] I Malk over everybody! My dear 
Mrs Pearce, my dear Pickcnng, I nc\er had 
the sbghtest intention of walking over any- 
one All I propose is that we should be kind 
to this poor girl We must help her to pre- 
pare and fit herself for her new station In life 
If I did not express myself clearly it was 
because I did not wish to hurt her delicacy, 
or yours 

Liza, reassured, steals back to her chair 

MRS PEARCE \io Pickenng] Well, did you 
ever hear anytlung hke that, sir? 

picKERiNo \laughing heartily] Never, Mrs 
Pearce never 

Hiooms [patiently] Whats the matter? 

MRS PEARCE Well, the matter is, sir, that 
you cant take a girl up like that as if you 
were pickmg up a pebble on the beach 

HiGQiNS \^y not? 

MRS PEARCE. \Vhy notl But you dont know 
anything about her \Miat about her parents? 
She may be mamed. 

LIZA Gam! 

HIOOINS There! As the girl very properly 
says, Gam! Mamed indeed' Dont you know 
that a woman of that class looks a worn out 
drudge of fifty a year after she’s mamed? 

LIZA Whood marry me? 

HIOOINS [suddenly resorting to ike most thnl- 
hngly beautiful low tones in his best elocutionary 
jfyfe] By George, Eliza, the streets will be 
E^ewn with the dead bodies of men shooting 
themselves for your sake before Ive done 
■with you 

MRS PEARCE Nonseusc, sir You mustnt 
talk hke that to her 

LIZA [rtjing and squaring herself determinedly] 
I’m going away He’s oflP his chump, he is I 
dont want no bahmes teaching me 

HIOOINS [mounded in his ienderest point by her 
insensibility to fits eloci iion] Oh, indeed! I’m 
mad, am I? Very well, Mrs Pearce you 
neednt order the nei/ clothes for her 'Throw 
her out 

LIZA [whimpering] Nah-ow You got no 
right to touch me 

MRS PEARCE You SBC now rhat comes of 
bemg saucy [Indicating the doo "] This way, 
please 


LIZA [almost in tears] I didnt want no clothes 
I wouldnt have taken them [she throws away 
the handkerchief] I can buy my own clothes 

HIOOINS [dfily retrieving the handkerchief 
and intercepting her on her reluctant nay to the 
door] Youre an ungrateful wreked girl 'Tliis 
IS my return for offering to take you out of 
the gutter and dress you beautifully and 
make a lady of you 

MRS PEARCE Stop, Mr Higgins I wont 
allow it It’s you that are wicked Go home 
to your parents, girl, and tell them to take 
better care of you 

LIZA I amt got no parents 'Tliey told me I 
was big enough to earn my own living and 
turned me out 

MRS PEARCE Whcrcs yout mother? 

uzA. I amt got no mother Her that turned 
me out w'as my sixth stepmother But I done 
without them And I’m a good girl, I am 

HIOOINS Very well then, what on earth is 
all this fuss about? The girl doesnt belong 
to anybody — is no use to anybody but me 
[He goes to Mrs Pearce and begins coaxing] 
You can adopt her, Mrs Pearce I’m sure a 
daughter would be a great amusement to 
you Now dont make any more fuss Take 
her downstairs, and — 

MRS PEARCE But whats to become of her? 
Is she to be paid anything? Do be sensible, 
sir 

HIOOINS Oh, pay her whatever is necessary 
put it down in the housekeeping book 
[Impatiently] What on earth will she want 
with money? She’ll have her food and her 
clothes She’ll only drink if you give her 
money 

LIZA [turning on him] Oh you are a brute 
It’s a he nobody ever saw the sign of hquor 
on me [SAe goes back to her chair and plants 
herself tiiere defiantly] 

PICKERINO [m good-humored remonstrance] 
Does it occur to you, Higgins, that the girl 
has some feehngs? 

HIOOINS [looking critically at her] Oh no, I 
dont think so Not any feelings that we need 
bother about [Cheerily] Have you, Eliza? 

LIZA I got my feehngs same as anyone 
else 

HIOOINS [to Pickenng, reflectively] You see 
the difficulty? 

PICKERINO Eh? What difficulty? 

HIOOINS To get her to ■talk grammar 'The 
mere pronunaation is easy enough 

UZA I dont want to talk grammar I want 
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to talk like a lady. 

-/"mrs PEARCE Will you please keep to the 
point, Mr Higgins^ I want to know on what 
terms the girl is to be here Is she to have 
any wages? And what is to become of her 
\ when youve finished your teaching? You 
[ mm t look ahead a httle. 

» HIGGINS \tmpatiently\ MTiats to become of 
her if I leave her in gutter? Tell me that, 

Mrs Pearce 

MRS PEARCE Thats her own business, not 
yours, Mr Higgins 

HIGGINS Well, when Ive done with her, we 
can throw her back mto the gutter, and then 
it iwU be her own busmess again; so thats all 
nght. 

UZA Oh, youve no feehng heart m you: 
you dont care for nothing but yourself \she 
rises and takes the floor resolutely] Here' Ive 
had enough of this I’m going \mahingfor the 
door] You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
you ought 

HIGGINS [snatching a chocolate cream from 
the piano, his eyes suddenly beginning to ttmnkle 
mth mischief] Have some chocolates, Eliza 

EIZA [halting, tempted] How do I know what 
might be m them-' Ive heard of girls bemg 
drugged by the like of you 

Htggins whips out his penknife, cuts a choco- 
late in two, puts one half into hts mouth and 
holts it, and offers her the other half 

HIGGINS Pledge of good faith, Eliza I eat 
one half you eat the other. [Liza opens her 
mouth to retort’ he pops the half chocolate into 
it] You shall have boxes of them, barrels of 
them, every day You shall hve on them. 
Eh? 

LIZA [who has disposed of the chocolate after 
being nearly choked by if] I ivouldnt have ate 
it, only I’m too ladyhke to take it out of mv 
mouth 

HIGGINS Listen, Eliza I think you said you 
came in a taxi 

LIZA Well, what if I did? Ive as good a 
nght to take a taxi as anyone else, 

HIGGINS Y ou have, Eliza, and in future you 
sh^ have as many taxis as you want You 
shall go up and down and round the town in 
a taxi every day Think of that, Ehza 

MRS PEARCE Mr Higgins youre temptmg 
the girl It’s not right She should think of 
the future 

HIGGINS At her age' Nonsense' Time 
enough to think of the future when you 
hamt any future to think of. No, Eliza do 


as this lady does think of other people’s 
futures ; but never think of your own 
Think of chocolates, and taxis, and gold, and 
diamonds 

LIZA No* I dont want no gold and no 
diamonds. I'm a good girl, I am. [She sits 
down again, with an attempt at dignity] 

HIGGINS You shall remam so, Ehza, under 
the care of Mrs Pearce And you shall marry 
an officer in the Guards, with a beautiful 
moustache the son of a marquis, who will 
disinhent him for marrymg you, but will 
relent when he sees your beauty and good- 
ness — 

PICKERING. Excuse me, Higgins; but I 
really must mterfere Mrs Pearce is qmte 
right If this girl is to put herself m your 
hands for six months for an experiment in 
teachmg, she must understand thoroughly 
what she’s doing 

HIGGINS How can she? She’s mcapable of 
understandmg anything Besides, do any of 
us understand what we are domg? If we did, 
would we ever do it? 

PICKERING Very clever, Higgins but not 
sound sense [To Eliza] Miss Doohttle-^ 

LIZA [overwhelmed] Ah-ah-ow-oo! 

HIGGINS. There' 'Hiats all youU get out of 
Ehza Ah-ah-ow-oo' No u^e explaimng As a 
mihtary man you ought to know that Give 
her her orders thats what she wants Ehza* 
you are to hve here for the next six months, 
learning how to speak beautifully, like a lady 
in a florist’s shop. If youre good and do what- » 
ever youre told, you shall sleep in a proper 
bedroom, and have lots to eat, and money to 
buy chocolates and take ndes in taxis If 
youre naughty and idle you will sleep m the 
back kitchen among the black beetles, and 
be walloped by Mrs Pearce with a broorn^ 



to BucEngham Palace in a cariTage , beauB- 
fully dressed. If the Kmg finds out youre not 
a lady, you will be taken by the pohce to 
the Tower of London, where your head will 
be cut off as a warmng to other presumptuous 
flower guk If you are not found out, you 
shall have a present of seven-and-sixpence 
to start hfe with as a lady m a shop. If you 
refuse this ofler you will be a most ungrateful 
and wicked girl, and the angels -will weep for 
you [To Ptckenng] Now are you satisfied, 
Pickermg^ [To Mrs Pearce] Can I put it more 
plainly and fairly, Mrs Pearce? 

MRS PEARCE [patiently] I think voud better 
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let me spenk to the girl properly m pnvnte 
I dont know that I can take charge of her 
or consent to the arrangement at all Of 
course I know you dont mean her any harm, 
but when you get what you call interested m 
people’s accents, you never think or care 
what may happen to them or you Come with 
me, Eliza 

umoiNS Thats all right. Thank you, Mrs 
Pearce Bundle her off to the bath-room 

UZA [njing reluctantly and stisptciously] 
Youre a great bully, you arc I wont stay 
here if I dont hke I wont let nobody v\ allop 
me I never asked to go to Bucknam Palace, 
I didnt I was never in trouble vnth the police, 
not me I’m a good girl — 

Mns PEAncE. Dont answer back, girl You 
dont understand the gentleman Come vnth 
me leads the nay to the door, and holds ti 
open for Elisa] 

LIZA [o^ she goes out] Well, what I say is 
right. I wont go near the King, not if I’m 
going to have my head cut off If I'd known 
what I was letting myself m for, I wouldnt 
have come here I always been a good girl, 
and I never offered to say a word to him, and 
I dont owe him nothing, and I dont care, and 
I wont be put upon, and I have my feelings 
the same as anyone else — 

Mrs Pearce shuts the door, and Elisa’s plaints 
are no longer audible Pickering comes from the 
hearth to ike chair and sits astride it nilh his 
arms on the back 

PICKERING Excuse the straight question, 
Higgms Are you a man of good character 
where women are concerned? 

HI001N8 [moodily] Have you ever met a 
man of good character where women are 
concerned? 

PICKERINO Yes very frequently 

HIGGINS [dogmabcally, lifting himself on his 
hands to ike level of the piano, and sitting on li 
vnth a bounce] Well,' I havnt. I find that the 
moment I let a woman make friends with 
me, she becomes j ealous, exactmg, suspicious, 
and a damned nuisance I find that the 
moment I let myself make frnends with a 
woman, I become selfish and tyranmcal 
Women upset everythmg When you let 
them into your hfe, you find that the woman 
is driving at one thing and youre drivmg at 
another 

^ PICKERING At what, for example? 

HIGGINS [coming off ike piano restlessly] Oh, 
Lord knows! I suppose ihe woman wants to 


live her own life, and the man wants to live 
his, and each tries to drag the other on to 
the wrong track One wants to go north and 
the other south, and the result is that both 
liavc to go east, though they both hate the 
cast wind. [7Ic sits doim on the bench at ihe 
keyboard] So here I am, a confirmed old 
bachelor, and likely to remain so 

PICKERING [rising and standing over him 
gravely] Come, Iliggins! You know what I 
mean If I'm to be in tins business I shall 
feel responsible for that girl I hope it’s 
understood that no advantage is to be taken 
of her position 

HIGGINS WTiat! 'That thing! Sacred, I 
assure you [/Iinng to explain] You sec, she’ll 
be a pupil, and teaching would be impossible 
unless pupils were sacred Ivc taught scores 
of American millionairesses how to speak 
English the best looking women m the world 
I’m seasoned 'Tlicy might ns well be blocks 
of wood /might as well be a block of wood 
It’s — 

Mrs Pearce opens the door She has Eliza’s 
hat in her hand Ptekenng retires to the easy- 
chatr at the hearth and sits dorni 

HIGGINS [eagerly] Well, Mrs Pearce is it all 
right? 

MRS PEARCE [fll the door] I just wash to 
trouble you with a word, if I may, Mr 
Higgms 

HIGGINS Yes, certainly Come m [She 
comes forward] Dont bum that, Mrs Pearce 
I’ll keep It as a cunositj' [He takes the hat] 

MRS PEARCE Handle it carefully, sir, 
please. I had to promise her not to bum it, 
but I had better put it m the oven for a 
while 

HIGGINS [jniiiing it down hastily on ihe piano] 
Oh* thank you Well, what have you to say 
to me? 

PICKERING Am I in the way? 

MRS PEARCE Not at all, sir Mr Higgms 
wiH you please be very particular what you 
say before the girl? 

HiGoiNB [sternly] Of course I’m always par- 
ticular about what I say Why do you say 
this to me? 

MRS PEARCE [uftmoved] No, sir youre not at 
all particular when youve mislaid anything 
or when you get a httle impatient Now it 
doesnt matter before me I’m used to it. 
But you really must not swear before the 
girl 

HIGGINS [indignantly] I swear! [Most em- 
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ohaUcally\ I never swear. I detest the habit. 
5\^hat the de\'il do you mean^ 

MRS PEARCE [dolxily] Thats what I mean, 
nr You swear a great deal too much. I dont 
nnnd you damning and blasting, and what 
the devil an3”\v^ere the devil and who the 
devil — 

HIGGINS Mrs Pearce, this language from 
jfour lips! Really' 

MRS PEARCE \not to he pui — ^but there is 
a certam word I must ask you not to use 
rhe girl has just used it herself because the 
bath was too hot. It begms with the same 
[etter as bath She knows no better* she 
learnt it at her mother’s knee. But she must 
not hear it from your bps 

HIGGINS [lofldp] I cannot charge myself 
with havmg ever uttered it, Mrs Pearce. [iSZte 
looh at Mm steadfastly He adds, Mdtng an 
uneasy conscience mth a judicial air] Except 
perhaps m a moment of extreme and justi- 
fiable excitement 

MRS PEARCE Only this morning, sir, you 
apphed it to your boots, to the butter, and 
to the brown bread. 

HIGGINS Oh, that' Mere alhteration, Mrs 
Pearce, natural to a poet 

MRS PEARCE Well, SIT, whatever you choose 
to call it, I beg you not to let the girl hear 
you repeat it. 

HIGGINS Oh, very well, very well Is that 
all? 

MRS PEARCE No sfr. Wc shall have to be 
very particular with this girl as to personal 
cleanhness 

HIGGINS Certamly, Quite right Most im- 
portant 

MRS PEARCE I mean not to be slovenly 
about her dress or untidy in leaving thmgs 
about. 

HIGGINS [going to her solemnly] Just so. I 
intended to call your attention to that [He 
passes on to Pickenng, who is exyoying the con- 
versation immensely] It is these httle thmgs 
thatmatter, Pickenng Take care of the pence 
and the pounds will take care of themselves is 
as true of personal habits ks of money. [He 
comes to anchor on the hearthrug, with the air of 
a man in an unassailable position] 

MRS PEARCE Ycs, SIT. Then might 1 askyou 
not to come down to breakfast in your 
dressing-gown, or at any rate not to use it as 
R napkm to the extent you do, sir. And if 


not to put the pomdge saucepan out o 
hand on the clean tablecloth, it wouh 
better example to the girl. You kno 
nearly choked yourself with a fishbone 
jam only last week 

HIGGINS [routed from the hearthrug ant 
ing back to the piano] I may do these 
sometimes in absence of mind, but sr 
dont do them habitually. [Angrily] I 
way: my dressing-gown smells most 
ably of benzine 

MRS PEARCE No doubt it does, Mr Hi 
But if you will wipe your fingers — 

HIGGINS [yelling] Oh very well, very 
I’ll wipe them in my hair in future. 

MRS PEARCE I hope yourc not offi 
Mr Higgins 

HIGGINS [shocked at finding himself i 
capable of an unamiable senitmenk] Not 
not at all Youre quite right, Mrs Pei 
shall be particularly careful before th 
Is that all? 

MRS PEARCE No, SIT Might she use 
of those Japanese dresses you brough 
abroad? I really cant put her back in 
old thmgs 

HIGGINS Certamly, Anything you b 
that all? 

MRS PEARCE 'Thank you, sir. Thats al 
goes Old], 

HIGGINS You know, Pickenng, that V 
has the most extraordinary ideas aboi 
Here I am, a shy, diffident sort of ma 
never been able to feel really grown-i 
tremendous, like other chaps. And yel 
firmly persuaded that I’m an arbitrary 
bearing bossing kind ofperson Icantai 
for it 

Mrs Pearce returns 

MRS PEARCE If you please, sir, the trc 
begimung already. Theres a dustman 
stairs, Alfred D oolittle, wa nts to see yi 
says y w have his daughter here 

PICKERING [rijing] Phew! I say' [J 
treats to the hearthrug]. 

HIGGINS [promptly] Send the blackguc 

SIRS PEARCE Oh, very well, sir [5^ 
oirf] 

picKERiNO He may not be a blacky 
Higgins 

HIGGINS Nonsense Of course he’s a 
guard 

PICKERINQ Whether he is or not, I’m 
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If thcrcs any trouble he shnll hn\c it inth 
me, not I wth him And ^yc nrc sure to get 
something interesting out of him 
piCKEUiNo About the girl? 
inooiNS No I mean his dialect 
PICKERINO Ohl 

MRS pEAncE [ttl the door] Doolittle, sir 
[SAc admtis DoolUlle and retires] 

Alfred Doolittle is an elderly but vigorous 
dustman, clad in (he costume of hts profession, 
including a hat ittih a bach brim covering his 
neck and shoulders He has tvcll marked and 
rather interesting features, and seems equally 
free from fear and conscience He has a remark- 
ably expressive voice, the result of a habit of 
giving vent to his feelings mthoul reserve His 
present pose is that of mounded honor and stem 
resolution 

nooLinxE [fl< the door, uncertain nhich of the 
two gentlemen is hts man] Professor Higgms? 
HiOQiNS Here Good morning Sit do\rn 
DOOLITTLE Moming, Governor [He sits 
down magisterially] I come about a very 
serious matter, Governor 
HioaiNs [to Piclenng] Brought up in 
Hounslow Mother Welsh, I should think 
[Doohide opens hts mouth, amazed Higgins 
coniinuej] What do you want, Doolittle? 

DOOLITTLE [menacingly] I want my 
daughter thats what I want See? 

HIOQINS Of course you do Youre her 
father, amt you? You dont suppose anyone 
else wants her, do you? I’m glad to see you 
have some spark of family feebng left She’s 
upstairs Take her away at once 

DOOLITTLE [nsMig, fearfully taken aback] 
Whatl 

HiaoiNS Take her away Do you suppose 
I’m going to keep your daughter for you? 

DOOLITTLE [remonriroling] Now, now, look 
here. Governor Is this reasonable^ Is it 
famty to take advantage of a man like this? 
The girl belongs to me You got her Where 
do I come in? [He sits down again] 

HiooiNs Your daughter had the audacity 
to come to my house and ask me to teach 
her how to speak properly so that she could 
get a place m a flower-shop 'This gentle- 
man and my housekeeper have been here 
all the tune [Bullying him] How dare you 
come here and attempt to blackmail me? 
You sent her here on purpose 

DOOLITTLE [protesting] No, Governor. 

HIOOINS You must have How else could 
you possibly know that she is here? 


DOOLITTLE Dont take a man up like that, 
Governor 

HIOOINS The police shall take you up This 
IS a plant — a plot to extort money by threats 
I shall telephone for the police [He goes reso- 
lutely to the telephone and opens the directory] 
DOOLITTLE IIovc I askcd jou for a brass 
farthing? I lea\e it to the gentleman here 
have I said a word about money ? 

HIOOINS [throwing the book aside and march- 
ing down on Doolittle with a poser] YTiat else 
did you come for? 

DOOLITTLE [swcelly] Well, uhat would a 
man come for? Be human. Governor 

HIOOINS [diformcd] Alfred did you put her 
up to it? 

DOOLITTLE So help mc, Governor, I never 
did I take my Bible oath I amt seen the 
girl these two months past 
iiiooiNS Then lion did } ou know she was 
here? 

DOOLITTLE [" most mustcal,most melancholy ”] 
I’ll tell you, Governor, if joull only let me 
get a word in I’m vnlhng to tell jou I’m 
unnbng to tell you I’m waiting to tell you 
HIOOINS Pickcnng this chap has a certain 
natural gift of rhetoric Obscrv c the rhythm 
of his native vvoodnotes vnld "I’m wilhng to 
tell you I’m wanting to tell you I’m waiting 
to tell you ’’ Sonhmcntal rhetonc* thats the 
Welsh strain m him . It also accounts for his 
mendacity and dishonesty 

picKERiNO Oh, please, Higgins I’m west 
country myself [To Doolittle] How did you 
know the girl was here if you didnt send her? 

DOOLITTLE It wBS likc this, Govcmor ’The 
girl took a boy m the taxi to give him a jaunt. 
Son of her landlady, he is He hung about on 
the chance of her giving him another nde 
home Well, she sent him back for her lug- 
gage when she heard you was wilhng for her 
to stop here I met the boy at the comer of 
Long Acre and Endell Street 
HIOOINS Pubhc house Yes? 

DOOLITTLE. The poor man’s club, Governor 
why shouldnt I? 

PICKERINO Do let bun tell his story, 
Higgins 

DOOUTTiE He told me what was up And 
I ask you, what was my feebngs and my duty 
as a father? I says to the boy, "You bring me 
the luggage," I says — 

PICKERING. Why didnt you go for it your- 
self? 

DOOLITTLE Laodlady wouldnt have trusted 
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me with it, Governor She’s that kind of 
woman, you know I had to give the boy a 
penny afore h e trusted me with it, the httle 
swine I brought it to her just to obhge you 
like, and make myself agreeable Thats all 

H10GIN8 How much luggage? 

DOOLITTLE Musical instrument, Governor 
A few pictures, a tnfle of jewlery, and a bird- 
cage She said she didnt want no clothes 
What was I to think from that, Governor? 
I ask you as a parent what was I to think? 

HIGGINS. So you came to r escue her from 
worse than death, eh? 

DOOLITTLE \appreciatively ' relteued at being 
so well mderdood] Just so. Governor Thats 
rightr 

picKERiNa. But why did you bring her 
luggage if you mtended to t^e her away? 

DOOLITTLE Have I said a word about takmg 
her away? Have I now? 

HIGGINS [detenntnedly] Youre going to take 
her away, double qmek. [He crosses to the 
hearth and rings the bell] 

DOOUTTLE [nsing] No, Governor. Dont say 
that I’m not the man to stand in my girl’s 
hght Heres a career opemng for her, as you 
might say, and — 

Mrs Pearce opens the door and awaits orders 

HIGGINS. Mrs Pearce this is Eliza’s father 
He has come to take her away Give her to 
him [He goes back to the piano, with an air of 
washing his hands of the whole cf^'air] 

DOOLITTLE No This IS a misunder^ndmg 
Listen here — 

MRS PEARCE He cant take her away, Mr 
Higgms' how can he? You told me to bum 
her clothes 

DOOLITTLE Thats right I .cant carry the 
girl through the streets hke a bloommg 
monkey, can I? lyiut it to you 

HIGGINS You have put it to me that you 
want your daughter Take your daughter. 
If she has no clothes go out and buy her some 

DOOLITTLE [desperate] Wheres the clothes 
she come m? Did I bum them or did your 
missus here? 

MRS PEARCE I am the housekeeper, if you 
please. I have sent for some clothes for your 
girl When they come you can take her away 
You can wait m the kitchen This way, 
please 

Doolittle, much troubled, accompanies her to 
the door , then hesitates, fnally turns corfiden- 
tially to Higgins 

DOOLITTLE Listen here, Governor. You 


and me is men of the world, amt we? 

HIGGINS Oh' Men of the world, are we? 
Youd better go, Mrs Pearce 

MRS PEARCE I thiiik SO, indeed, sir. [SAe 
goes, with dignity] 

PICKERING The floor is yours, Mr Doohttle 
DOOLITTLE [to Ptclertng] I thank you. 
Governor [To Higgins, who takes refuge on the 
piano bench, a liMle overwhelmed by the proximity 
of kis visitor, for Doolittle has a professional 
favor of dust about hivi] Well, the truth is, 
Ive taken a sort of fancy to you. Governor, 
and if you want the girl, I’m not so set on 
having her back home again but what I 
might be open to an arrangement Be- 
garded m the hght of a young woman, she’s 
a fine handsome girl As a daughter she’s not 
worth her keep, and so I teU you straight 
All I ask is my rights as a father, and youre 
the last man ^ve to expect me to let her go 
for nothing, for I can see youre one of the 
straight sort. Governor W'^ell, whats a five- 
pound note to you? And whats Ehza to me? 
[He returns to his chair and sits downjudicially] 
PICKERING I think you ought to know, 
Doohttle, that Mr Higgins's mtentions are 
entirely honorable 

DOOLITTLE CouTse they are. Governor If 
I thought they wasnt, I’d ask fifty 
HIGGINS [revolted] Do you mean to say, you 
callous rascal, that you would sell your 
daughter for £50? 

DOOLITTLE Not m a general way I wouldnt; 
but to obhge a gentleman hke you I’d do a 
good deal, I do assure you. 

PICKERING. Have you no morals, man? 
DOOLITTLE [unabashed] Cant afford them, 
Governor Neither could you if you was as 
poor as me. Not that I mean any harm, you 
know But if Liza is going to have a bit out 
of this, why not me too? 

HIGGINS [troubled] I dont know what to do, 
Pickenng There can be no question that as 
a matter of morals it’s a positive cnme to 
give this chap a farthing And yet I feel a 
sort of rough justice in Jus claim 

DOOLITTLE Thats it, Governor. Thats all I 
say. A father’s hepit, as it were. 

PICKERING Well, I know the feehng; but 
i really it seems hardly right — 

DOOLITTLE Dont say that. Governor. Dont 
look at it that way. WTiat am I, Governors 
I both? I ask you, wuat am I? I’m one of tlie 
j undeserving poor thats what I am Think 
> of what that means to a man It means that 
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If thcres any trouble he shall have it wth 
me, not I mth him And we are sure to get 
something mtercsting out of him 
picKEUiNO About the girl? 

HiooiNS No I mean his dialect 
PICKERING Oh! 

MRS PEARCE [flf the door] Doolittle, sir 
[She admits Doolittle and retires] 

Alfred Doolittle ts an elderly but vigorous 
dustman, clad in the costume of his profession, 
including a hat mth a bach bnm covering hts 
neck and shoulders He has nell marked and 
rather interesting features, and seems equally 
free from fear and conscience He has a remark- 
ably expressive voice, the result of a habit of 
giving vent to his feelings mthoui reserve Hts 
present pose is that of mounded honor and stem 
resolution 

DOOLiTTix [at the door, uncertain tchich of the 
two gentlemen is his man] Professor Higgins? 
HIGGINS Here Good morning Sit down 
DOOLITTLE Moming, Governor [He sits 
dorm magisterially] I come about a very 
serious matter. Governor 

HIGGINS [to Bickering] Brought up in 
Hounslow Mother Welsh, I should think 
[Doohttle opens his mouth, amazed Higgins 
continues] What do you want, Doolittle? 

DOOLITTLE [weaflcingily] I want my 
daughter thats what I want See? 

HIGGINS Of course you do Youre her 
father, amt you? You dont suppose anyone 
else wants her, do you^ I’m glad to see you 
have some spark of famdy feehng left She's 
upstairs Take her away at once 

DOOUTTLE [ruing, fearfully taken aback] 
What' 

HIGGINS Take her away Do you suppose 
I’m going to keep your daughter for you? 

DOOLITTLE [remonstrating] Now, now, look 
here. Governor Is this reasonable? Is it 
fainty to take advantage of a man hke this? 
The girl belongs to me You got her Where 
do I come m? [He sits donm again] 

HIGGINS Your daughter had the audacity 
to come to my house and ask me to teach 
her how to speak properly so that she could 
get a place in a flower-shop This gentle- 
man and my housekeeper have been here 
all the time [Bullying Aim] How dare you 
come here and attempt to blackmail me? 
You sent her here on purpose 

DOOLITTLE [protesting] No, Governor 
HIGGINS You must have How else could 
you possibly know that she is here? 


DOOLITTLE Dont take a man up like that. 
Governor 

HIGGINS 'Tlic police shall take you up 'This 
is a plant — a plot to extort money by tlircats 
I shall telephone for the police [He goes reso- 
lutely to the telephone and opens the directory] 
DOOLITTLE Havc I askcd you for a brass 
farthing? I leave it to the gentleman here 
hav c I said a word about money ? 

HIGGINS [thromng the book aside and march- 
ing dorm on Doolittle mth a poser] WTiat else 
did you come for? 

DOOLITTLE [smectly] Well, what would a 
man come for? Be human, Governor 

HIGGINS [disarmed] Alfred did } ou put her 
up to it? 

DOOLITTLE So help mc, Governor, I never 
did I take my Bible oath I amt seen the 
girl these two months past 

HIGGINS Then how chd you know she was 
here? 

DOOLITTLE [" most musical, most melancholy ”] 
I’ll tell you, Governor, if joull only let me 
get a word in I’m wilhng to tell you I’m 
wanting to tell you I’m waiting to tell jou 
HIGGINS Pickcnng this chap has a certain 
natural gift of rhetonc Obscrv e the rhythm 
of his native woodnotes wild "I’m vnlhng to 
tell you I’m wanting to tell you I’m waiting 
to tell you ’’ Sentimental rhetoric! thats the 
Welsh strain in him , It also accounts for his 
mendacity and dishonesty 

PICKERING Oh, please, Higgins I’m west 
country myself [To Doolittle] How did you 
know the girl was here if you didnt send her? 

DOOLITTLE It was like this. Governor 'The 
girl took a boy m the ta\i to give him a jaunt 
Son of her landlady, he is He hung about on 
the chance of her giving him another nde 
home Well, she sent him back for her lug- 
gage when she heard you was willing for her 
to stop here I met the boy at the comer of 
Long Acre and EndeU Street 
HIGGINS Pubhc house Yes? 

DOOLITTLE The poor man’s club. Governor 
vvhy shouldnt I? 

PICKERING Do let him tell his story, 
Higgins 

DOOLITTLE. He told me what was up And 
I ask you, what was my feehngs and my duty 
as a father? I says to the boy, “You bnng me 
the luggage," I says — 

PICKERING Why didnt you go for it your- 
self? 

DOOLITTLE Landlady wouldut have trusted 
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he’s up ngen middle class morality all the 
time If thcrcs anything going, and I put m 
for a bit of it, it’s nlwa}s the same stor} 
“Youre undeserving, so jou eant ha\c it.” 
But mj needs is ns great ns the most deserv- 
ing Midou’s Hint ever got moncj out of six 
different chanties in one week for the death 
of the same husband I dont need less than a 
deserving man" I need more I dont eat less 
hearty than him, and I drink a lot more I 
want a bit of amusement, cause I’m a think- 
ing man I want cheerfulness and a song and 
a band when I feel low Well, the} charge 
me just the same for everything ns tlicy 
charge the deserving What is middle class 
morality? Just an excuse for nev cr gmng me 
anything Therefore, I ask you, as tu o gentle- 
men, not to play that game on me I’m pla}- 
ing straight with you I amt pretending to 
be deserving I’m undeserving, and I mean 
to go on being undeserving I like it, and 
thnts the truth Will you take ad\ antage of 
a man's nature to do him out of the price of 
his own daughter what he’s brought up and 
fed and clothed by the sweat of his brow 
until she’s growed big enough to be interest- 
ing to you two gentlemen? Is five pounds un- 
reasonable? I put it to you, and I leave it to 
you 

inooiNB [rising, and going over io Pickenng] 
Pickenng if ue were to take this man in 
hand for three months, he could choose be- 
tween a seat in the Cabinet and a popular 
pulpit in Wales 

PicBEEiNO What do you say to that, 
Doohttle? 


DoourmE Not me, Governor, thank you 
kindly Ive heard aU the preachers and all 
the prime immsters — ^for I’m a thinking man 
and game for jiohbcs or religion or soaal 
reform same as all the other amusements — 
antl.1 tell you it’s a dog’s life any way you 
look alNJb Undeserving poverty is my hne 
Taking ond""€iation in society with another, 

It’s— it’s— wdll'iCl 

any ginger in it, to n?y taste 
HIGGINS I suppose give him a 

fiver ^ 

PICKERING He’ll make ^ 

ifraid 

DooiiiTTLE Not me. Go.,, 

[ wont. Dont you be afraP^ 

ind spare it and hve id)-"* There wont 


Lemor, so help me 


le a penny of it left b; 
m to work same as 




Monday I’ll have to 
I’d never had it. It 


M'ont paupenre me, you bet Just one good 
spree for myself and tlie missus, ghnng 
pleasure to oursches and employment to 
others, and satisfaction to you to think it’s 
not been throw cd away You couldnt spend 
it better 

iiiooiNS [tahng out his poclcthooK and coming 
bclmecn Doohlile and ike piano] Tins is irresist- 
ible Lets give him ten [J/e offers two notes 
to (fie dustmnnj 

DOOLITTLE No, Govcmor She wouldnt 
have the heart to spend ten, and perhaps I 
shouldnt neither Ten pounds is a lot of 
monc} it makes a man feel prudent like, 
and tlicn goodb} c to happiness You give me 
what I nsk}ou, Governor notapenn} more, 
and not a penny less 

nchFni.so Wi} dont you marry that 
missus of }ours? I rather draw' the line at 
encouraging that sort of immoralit}’. 

DOOLITTLE Tell licr so. Governor tell her 
so I’m walling It’s me that suffers by it Iv c 
no hold on her I got to be agreeable to her 
I got to give her presents I got to bu} her 
clotlics something sinful I’m a slave to that 
woman. Governor, just because I’m not her 
lawful husband And she knows it too Catch 
her marrying me! Take my advocc, Governor 
marry Eliza while she’s young and dont know 
no better If you dont youll be sorry for it 
after If you do, she'll be sorry for it after, 
but better her than you, because youre a man, 
and she’s only a woman and dont know how 
to be happy anyhow 

iiiGOiNS Pickenng if w c listen to this man 
another minute, we shall have no convictions 
left [To Doolittle] Five pounds I think you 
said 

DOOLITTLE Thank you kindly. Governor 

HIGGINS. Youre sure you wont take ten? 

DOOLITTLE Not now Another time. Gover- 
nor 

HIGGINS [handing him a jive-pound note] Here 
you are 

DOOLITTLE Thank you. Governor Good 
mormng [He kumes to the door, ansetous to gel 
away with hs booty When he opens it he ts con- 
fronted with a dainty and exquisitely clean young 
Japanese lady in a simple blue cotton kimono 
printed cunningly mih small white jasmine 
blossoms Mrs Pearce ts with her He gets out of 
her way deferentially and apologises] Beg 
pardon, miss 

THE JAPANESE LADY GamI Dont you know 
your own daughter? 
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doolitixe] esclaimmg [Bly me' it’s Eliza' 
HIGGINS j- simul- -jW^ats that! This' 
picKERrfaJ ianeously 1, By Jove! 

UZA Dont I look silly? 

HIGGINS Silly’’ 

HRS PEARCE [fit the Joor] Now, Mr. Higgins, 
please dont say anything to make the girl 
conceited about herself. 

HIGGINS \co7isaentiously\ Oh! Quite right, 
Mrs Pearce. [To Elisaj Yes. damned silly 
SIRS PEARCE. Please, sir 
HIGGINS [correcting himself] I mean ex- 
tremely silly. 

LIZA I should look all nght svith my hat on 
tales up her hai, puts it on, and jvalis across 
the room to the fireplace ruth a fashionable air] 
HIGGINS A new fashion, by George! And it 
ought to look horrible' 

DOOLITTLE [mtli fatherly pndc] Well, I ne\ er 
thought she’d clean up as good looking as 
that, Governor She’s a credit to me, amt 
she? 

LIZA I tell you, it’s easy to clean up here 
Hot and cold water on tap, just as much as 
you hke, there is Woolly towels, there is; 
and a towel horse so hot, it bums your fingers 
Soft brushes to scrub yourself, and a wooden 
bowl of soap smelhng hke primroses Now I 
know why ladies is so clean. Washing’s a 
treat for them. Wish they saw what it is for 
the hke of me' 

HIGGINS I’m glad the bathroom met with 
your approval 

LIZA It didnt: not all of it, and I dont care 
who hears me say it Mrs Pearce knows 
HIGGINS ^Vhat was wrong, Mrs Pearce? 
iiRS PEARCE [blandly] Oh, nothmg, sir. It 
doesnt matter 

LIZA. I had a good mind to break it. I didnt 
know which way to look. But I hung a towel 
01 er it, I did 
HIGGINS Over what? 

MRS PEARCE Over the lookmg-glass, sir 
HIGGINS Doohttle you have brought your 
daughter up too strictly. 

DOOLITTLE Mc! I never brought her up at 
all, except to give her a hck of a strap now 
and agam Dont put it on me, Governor. 
She aint accustomed to it, you see thats all 
But she’ll soon pick up your free-and-easy 
ways 

Diz.\ I’m a good girl, I am, and I wont pick 
np no firee-and-easy ways. 

HIGGINS Ehza- if you say agam that youre 
a good girl, your father shall take you home 


LIZA Not him You dont know my father 
All he come here for was to touch you for 
some money to get drunk on 

DOOLITTLE Well, what else would I want 
money for? To put into the plate in church, 
I suppose [She puts out her tongue at him. He is 
so incensed by this that PicLenng presently finds 
it necessary to step heiiceen them] Dont you 
give me none of your hp* and dont let me 
hear you giTung this gentleman any of it 
neither, or youll hear from me about it 
See? 

HIGGINS. Have you any further adince to 
give her before you go, Doohttle? Your 
blessmg, for instance 

DOOLITTLE No, GoA emor. I amt such a 
mug as to put up my children to all I knoiv 
myself. Hard enough to hold them in Avith- 
out that If you ivant Ehza’s mind impro\ ed. 
Governor, you do it yourself with a strap 
So long, gentlemen [He turns to go] 

HIGGINS [impressively] Stop Youll come 
regularly to see your daughter It’s your duty, 
you know. My brother is a clergyman, and 
he could help you m your talks ivith her. 

DOOLITTLE Certainly I’ll come, 

Governor. Not just this week, because I have 
a job at a distance But later on you may 
depend on me. Afternoon, gentlemen After- 
noon, maam. [He tales off his hat to Mrs 
Pearce, irho disdains the salutation and goes out 
He minis at Higgins, thinling him probably a 
fellow-sufferer from Mrs Pearce’s difficult dis- 
position, and follows her] 

uzA Dont you behcA e the old har. He’d 
as soon you set a buH-dog on him as a clergy- 
man You wont see him again m a hurry 
HIGGINS I dont want to, Ehza Do you? 
LIZA Not me I dont want never to see him 
again, I dont He’s a disgrace to me, he is, 
collecting dust, instead of working at his 
trade. 

PICKERING. What is his trade, Ehza? 

LIZA. Taking money out of other people s 
pockets mto his own His proper trade’s a 
navvy; and he works at it sometimes too — 
for exercise — and earns good money at it 
Amt you going to call me Miss Doohttle any 
more? 

PICKERING I beg your pardon. Miss Doo- 
httle. It was a shp of the tongue 

LIZA Oh, I dont mind; only it sounded so 
genteel I should just hke to take a taxi to 
the comer of Tottenham Court Road and 
get out there and tell it to wait for me, just 
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to put the girls in their piece n bit I w ouldnt 
speak to them, you know 

picKEniNO Better m nit til n c get you some- 
thing really fashionable 
mooiNs Besides, you shouldnt cut your 
old fnends now that you hn\c risen in the 
world Thats nhat ne call snobbery 
LIZA You dont call the like of them my 
friends now, I should hope Theyve took it 
out of me often enough wth their ridicule 
when they had the chance, and now I mean 
to get a bit of my own back But if I’m to 
have fashionable clothes, 111 unit I should 
hke to have some Mrs Pearce sajs yourc 
going to give me some to wear in bed at 
night different to what I Mcar m the day- 
time, but it do seem a waste of money when 
you could get something to shew Besides, 
I never could fancy changing into cold things 
on a winter mght 

MRS PEARCE [cotning bad] Now, Eliza The 
new things have come for you to try on 
LTZA Ah-ow-oo-oohl [S/ie nisbes out] 

MRS PEARCE [fo!/omng ber] Oh, dont rush 
about hke that, girl [5Ae sbufa the door behind 
her] 

HiooiNS Picketing we have taken on a 
stiff job 

PICKERING [mtk contuchon] Higgins we 
have 

ACT III 

It is Mrs Higgins’s at-home day Nobody 
has yet arrived Her dramng room, tn ajlat on 
Chelsea Embankment, has three mndoms looking 
on the nver, and the ceiling is not so lofty as it 
mould be tn an older house of ike same pretension 
The mndows are open, giving access to a balcony 
mthjiowers tn pots If you stand nith your face 
to the mndows, you have the fireplace on your 
left and ike door tn the nght-hand mall close to 
the comer nearest the mndoms 
Mrs Higgins mas brought up on Morns and 
Bume Jones, and her room, which ts very unlike 
her son’s room tn Wmpole Street, ts not crowded 
mih furniture and little tables and nick-nacks In 
the middle of the room there ts a big ottoman, and 
this, mith the carpet, the Moms wall-papers, and 
the Moms chints mndom curtains and brocade 
covers of the ottoman and its cushions, supply all 
the ornament, and are much too handsome to be 
hidden by odds and ends of useless things A few 
good oil-paintings from the exhibitions m the 
Qrosvenor Gallery thirty years ago (the Bume 
Jones, not the Wfustler side of them) are on the 


malls The only landscape is a Cecil iMwson on 
the scale of a Rubens There ts a portrait of Mrs 
Higgins as skemasmhen she defied fashion in her 
youth tn one of the beautiful Rossettian costumes 
which, when caricatured by people mho did not 
understand, led to the absurdities of popular 
cstheticism tn the eighteen-seventies. 

In the comer diagonally opposite the door Mrs 
Iltggtns, now over sixty and long past taking the 
trouble to dress out of the fashion, sits writing 
at an elegantly simple tmltng-iable with a bell 
button mthin reach of her hand There ts a 
Chippendale chair further back tn the room be- 
tween her and the mndom nearest her side At 
the other side of the room, further forward, is an 
Elizabethan chair roughly carved tn the taste of 
Inigo Jones On the same side a piano in a deco- 
rated case The comer between the fireplace and 
the mndows ts occupied by a divan cushioned tn 
Moms chintz 

It ts between four and five tn the afternoon 
The door ts opened violently, and Higgins 
enters mth his hat on 

MRS mooiNS [dismayed] Henry [scolding Aim] 
What arc you doing here today? It is my at- 
home day you promised not to come [>is he 
bends to kiss her, she takes hts hat off, and pre- 
sents tt to Aim] 

itiGOiNS Oh bother! [He throws the hat down 
on the table] 

MRS Hiaoms Go home at once 
inaaiNS [Atssing her] I know, mother I 
came on purpose 

MRS HIOOINS But you mustnt I’m senous 
Henry You offend all my friends they sto 
coming whenever they meet you 
HIOOINS Nonsense! I know I have no small 
talk, but people dont mind [He sits on the 
settee] 

MRS HIOOINS Oh> dont they? Small talk 
mdeed! What about your large talk? Really, 
dear, you mustnt stay 

HIOOINS I must Ive a job for you A 
phonetic job 

MRS HIOOINS No use, dear I’m sorry, but 
I cant get round your vowels, and though I 
like to get pretty postcards In your patent 
shorthand, I always have to read the copies 
in ordinary wmting you so thoughtfully send 
me 

HIOOINS Well, this isnt a phonetic job 
MRS HIOOINS You Said it was 
HIOOINS Not your part of it. Ive picked up 
a girl 

MRS HIOOINS Does that mean that some 
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girl has picked you up? 

HIGGINS Not at all I dont mean a love 
affair. 

MRS HIGGINS What a pity’ 

HIGGINS Why? 

MBS HIGGINS Well, you never fall in love 
•with anyone under forty-five When vail you 
discover that there are some rather mce- 
looking young women about? 

HIGGINS Oh, I cant be bothered -with young 
women My idea of a lovable woman is some- 
thmg as like you as possible I shall never 
get into the way of seriously hldng young 
women; some habits he too deep to be 
changed [Rising abruptly and walking about, 
jingling hxs money and kts keys tn his trouser 
pockets'] Besides, theyre all idiots 

MBslnGGiNS Do you know v hat you would 
do if you really loved me, Henry? 

HIGGINS Oh bother’ What? Marry, I 
suppose? 

MRS HIGGINS. No Stop fidgeting and take 
your hands out of your pockets [With a ges- 
ture of despair, he obeys and sits down again ] 
Thats a good boy Now tell me about the girl 

HIGGINS She’s coming to see you 

MRS HIGGINS I dont remember asking her. 

HIGGINS You didnt I asked her If youd 
kno'WTi her you wouldnt have asked her 

MRS HIGGINS Indeed! Why? 

HIGGINS Well, it’s like this She’s a com- 
mon flower girl I picked her off the kerb- 
stone 

MRS HIGGINS And m'vited her to my at- 
home! 

HIGGINS [rising and coming to her to coax her'\ 
Oh,thatllbe aU right Ive taughther to speak 
properly, and she has strict orders as to her 
behavior. She’s 'to keep to two subjects: the 
weather and everybody’s health — ^Fine day 
and How do you do, you know — and not to 
let herself go on thmgs m general That •wiU 
be safe. 

Mrs HIGGINS Safe’ Totalk aboutour health ’ 
about our insides’ perhaps about our out- 
sides! How could you be so silly, Henry? 

HIGGINS [impatiently'] Well, she must talk 
about sometlung [He controls himself and 
^is damn again] Oh, she’ll be all right dont 
you fuss Pickermg is in it with me Ive a sort 
of bet on ■that I’ll pass her off as a duchess in 
Eiv months I started on her some months 
ago, and she’s getting on hke a house on fire 
I shall 'wm my bet She has a qmck ear, and 
she s been easier ■to ■teach ■than my middle- 


class pupils because she’s had to learn a 
complete new language She talks English 
almost as you talk French 

MRS HIGGINS Thats satisfactory, at all 
events 

HIGGINS Well, it IS and it isnt 
MRS HIGGINS What docs that mean? 
HIGGINS You see, Ive got her pronuncia- 
tion all right, but you ha\ e to consider not 
only how a gul pronounces, but what she 
pronounces, and ■thats where — 

They are interrupted by the parlor-maid, 
announcing guests. 

THE PARLOR-MAin Mts and Miss Eynsford 
Hill. [She withdraws] 

HIGGINS Oh Lord' [He rises, snatches his 
hat from the table, and makes for the door, but 
before he reaches it his mother introduces him] 
Mrs and Miss Eynsford Hill are the mother 
and daughter who sheltered from the ram in 
Covent Garden The mother is well bred, quiet, 
and has the habitual anxiety of straitened means 
The daughter has acquired a gay air of being 
very much at home tn society the bravado of 
genteel poverty 

MRS EYNSFORD HH-L [tO MrS Hlggins] HoW 
do you do? [They shake hands] 

MISS EYNSFORD HILL How d’you do? [She 
shakes] 

MRS HIGGINS [introducing] My son Henry. 
MRS EYNSFORD HILL Your Celebrated son! 
I have so longed to meet you. Professor 
Higgins 

HIGGINS [glumly, making no movement in her 
direction] Dehghted [He backs against the 
piano and bows brusquely] 

MISS EYNSFORD HILL [going to him 7vith Con- 
fident familiarity] How do you do? 

HIGGINS [staring at her] Ive seen you before 
somewhere I hamt the ghost of a notion 
where; but Ive heard your voice [Drearily] 
It doesnt matter. Youd better sit down 
MRS HIGGINS I’m sorry to say that my cele- 
brated son has no manners You mustnt mind 
him 

MISS EYNSFORD HILL [gaily] I dont [5%e sits 
tn the Elizabethan chair] 

MRS EV'NSFORD HILL [o little bewildered] Not 
at all [She sits on the ottoman between her 
daughter and Mrs Higgins, who has turned her 
chair away from the ivnting-table] 

HIGGINS Oh, have I been rude? I didnt 
mean to be 

He goes to the central window, through which, 
with his back to the company, he contemplates the 
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nocr and tfia Jloiecrs in BaUrrsra Pnr^ on Ihc 
opposite hank as if ilm/ ircre a frozen desert 
The parlor-maid returns, ushering in Ptcfxr- 
ing 

THE PARLon-JiAiD ColoHcl Pickcnng [She 
mthdraws] 

PicKEnn .0 How do you do, Mrs Higgins? 
MRS moaiNS So glnd ^ ouve come Do you 
know Mrs Eynsford Hill — Miss Eynsford 
Hill? [Exchange of bows The Colonel brings 
the Chippendale chair a little forward between 
Mrs Iltll and Mrs Higgins, and sits doim] 
picKnnusO Has Henrj’ told you uhnt u c\ c 
come for? 

iiiooiNS [oner his shoulder] Wc ucrc inter- 
rupted damn it' 

Mas incaiNS Oh Ilenr} , Henry, really! 

MRS EY^SFonD HILL [half using] Arc wc in 
the way? 

Jins iiiQGiNS [nnng and making her sit down 
again] No, no You couldnt have come more 
fortunately wc want you to meet a friend 
of ours 

HiGQiNS [turning hopefullf] Yes, by George! 
We want two or three people Youll do ns 
well os anybody else 

The parlor-maid returns, ushering Freddy 
THE PARLOR-^UID Mr E 3 Tlsford Hill j 

Hiaancs [a/mosi audibly, past endurance] 
God of Heavcnl another of them 

FREDDY [shaking hands imth Mrs Higgin*] 
Ahdedo? 

MRS HIGGINS Very good of you to come 
[Inirodticing] Colonel Pickenng 
FREDDY [hojwig] Ahdedo? 

MRS HIGGINS I dont think you know my son, 
Professor Higgins 

FREDDY [going to Htggtns] Ahdedo? 

HiGoms [looking at him much as f he mere a 
pickpocket] ni take my oath Ive met you 
before somewhere Where was it? 

FREDDY I dont think so 
HIGGINS [rertgited/y] It dont matter, any- 
how Sit down 

He shakes Freddy’s hand, and almost slings 
him on to the ottoman with his face to the mndows, 
then comes round to the other side of it 
HIGGINS Well, here we are, anyhow! [He 
sits down on the ottoman next Mrs Eynsford 
Hill, on her left] And now, what the devil 
are we going to talk about until Ehza comes? 

MRS HIGGINS Henry you are the life and 
soul of the Boyal Society’s soirees, but really 
youre rather trying on more commonplace 
occasions 


iiiGOiNS Am I? Very sorrj' [Beaming 
suddenly] I suppose I am, you know [Bp- 
Toanously] Ha, ha! 

MISS rv'NsroRD HILL [who considers Jhggins 
quite eligible vtatnmonially] I sympathize I 
havnt any small talk. If people would only' 
be frank and say what they really think! 
HIGGINS [relapsing into gloom] Lord forbid! 
MRS F\'NSFORD HILL [taking up liCT daughter's 
cue] But why? 

HIGGINS Wlint they tliink they ought to 
think IS bad enough. Lord knoirs, but wlint 
they really tliink would break up the whole 
show Do you suppose it would be really 
agreeable if I were to come out now with 
wimt / really think? 

MISS m'NSTonn hill [gaily] Is it so veiy 
cynical? " 

IIIOOINS Cynical! IVho the dickens said it 
w ns cynical? I mean it wouldnt be decent. 

SIRS EYNSFORD iiUJ. [scnously] Oh! I'm sure 
you dont mean tliat, Mr Iliggips 
HTD01N3 You see, we’re all sa^ngcs, more 
or less Wc’rc supposed to be cinlizcd and 
cultured — to know all about poetry and 
philosophy and art and science, and so on, 
but how many’ of us know even the meanings 
of these names? [ To Miss Jhlf] WTint do y'ou 
know of poetry? [To Mrs HtlT] WTiat do you 
know of science? [Indicating Freddy] WTint 
does he know of art or science or anything 
else? IVliat the devil do you imagine I know 
of philosophy? 

MRS iiiaaiNB [wamingly] Or of manners, 
Henry? 

THE PARLon-»iAiD [opening the door] Miss 
Doohttle mthdraws] 

HIGGINS [rising hastily and running to Mrs 
Higgins] Here she is, mother [He stands on 
tiptoe and makes signs oner kis mother's head to 
Eliza to indicate to her which lady is her hostess] 
Ehza, who is exquisitely dressed, produces an 
impression of such remarkable disUnction and 
beauty as she enters that they all nse, quite 
fluttered Guided by Higgins's signals, she comes 
to Mrs Higgins with studied grace 
LIZA [speaking mill pedantic correctness of 
pronunciation and great beauty of tone] How 
do you do, Mrs Higgins^ [5Ae gasps shghdy 
in making sure of the H m Higgins, but ts 
quite successfil] Mr Higgins told me I might 
come 

Mrs HIGGINS [cordially] Qiute nght I’m 
very glad indeed to see you 
PicKERiNO How do you do. Miss Doohttle? 
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LJZA [s^crhng hands with /im] Colonel 
Pickering, is it not? 

JIRS EYNSFOnn HILL I fccl SUTC wc IiavG 
met before. Miss Doolittle I remember your 
eyes 

LIZA Hoir do you do^ [She sits donm on the 
oUoman gracefully in iheplacejust left vacant by 
Higgins] 

MRS ETOSFORD Hiix [in/rod«cing] My daugh- 
ter Clara 

LIZA How do you do? 

CLARA [impulsively] How do you do? [She 
sits doTFn on the ottoman beside Eliza, devouring 
her with her eyes] 

FREDDY [coming to their side of the ottoman] 
Ive certainly had the pleasure 

MRS^jrzNSFORD HILL [introducing] My son 
Freddy 

LIZA How do you do? 

Freddy bows and sits down tn the Elizabethan 
chair, infatuated 

HIGGINS [suddenly] By George, yes. it all 
comes back to me* [They stare at him] 
Co\ ent Garden' [Lamentably] What a damned 
thing! 

MRS HIGGINS Henry, please' [J?e is about to 
sit on ike edge of the <a61e] Dont sit on my 
wntmg- table youll break it. 

HIGGINS [sulkily] Sorry 

He goes to the divan, stumbling into the 
fender and over the fire-irons on las nay, extri- 
cating himself mtk muttered imprecations, and 
finishing his disastrous journey by throwing him- 
self so impatiently on the divan that he almost 
breaks it Mrs Higgins looks at him, but controls 
herself and says nothing 

A long and painful pause ensues. 

MRS H1GQ1N8 [fli last. Conversationally] Will it 
rain, do you think? 

LIZA The shallow depression in the west 
of these islands is hkely to move slowly in an 
easterly direction There are no indications 
of any great change in the barometrical 
situation 

FREDDY Ha' ha' how aivfully funny! 

LIZA XiTiat is ivrong with that, young man^ 
I bet I got it right 

FREDDY Killing' 

MRS EYKSFORD HILL. I’m SUTC I hope it WOnt 
turn cold Theres so much mfiuenza about 
It runs right through our whole family 
regularly every spring 

LIZA [darkly] My aunt died of influenza so 
they said 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [chcks hcT tongue sympa- 


iheiically~^\\ 

LIZA [la the same tragic tone] But it’s my 
ibehef they done the old woman in. 
j MRS HiQoiNS [pussfeif] Done her in? 

LIZA Y-e-e-e-es, Lord love you' Why should 
she die of influenza’’ She come through 
diphtheria right enough the year before I 
saw her with my own eyes Fairly blue until 
it, she was They all tliought she u as dead, 
but my father he kept ladhng gm down licr 
throat til she came to so sudden that she bit 
the bowl off the spoon 
I MRS EYNSFORD HILL [startled] Dear me' 

LIZA [pihng up the indictment] P^Tiat call 
would a woman with that strength m her 
have to die of influenza? \Miat become of her 
new straw hat that should have come to me? 
Somebody pinched it, and what I say is, 
them as pmched it done her in 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL What docs doing her 
m mean? 

HIGGINS [hastily] Oh, thats the new small 
talk To do a person in means to kill them 
MRS EYNSFORD HILL [fo Ehza, homfied] You 
surely dont beheve that your aunt was l^ed 
LIZA Do I not' Them she hved with would 
have killed her for a hat-pm, let alone a 
hat 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL. But it cant havc been 
right for your father to pour spirits down her 
throat like that It might have killed her 
LIZA Not her Gm was mother’s milk to 
her Besides, he’d poured so much down his 
own throat that he knew the good of it 
MRS EYNSFORD HILL Do you mean that he 
drank? 

LIZA Drank! My word! Something chrome. 
MRS EYNSFORD HILL. How dreadful for you' 
LIZA. Not a bit It never did him no harm 
what I could see. But then he did not keep it 
up regular. [Cheerfully] On the burst, as you 
might say, from time to tune And always 
more agreeable when he had a drop in 
When he was out of work, my mother used 
to give him fourpence and tell him to go 
out and not come back until he’d drunk him- 
self cheerful and loving-hke Theres lots of 
women has to make their husbands drunk 
to make them fit to hve mth [Noir quite at 
her ease] You see, it’s hke this If a man has 
a bit of a conscience, it always takes him 
when he’s sober, and then it makes him low- 
spmted A drop of booze just takes that off 
and makes him happy [2b Freddy, who ts in 
convulsions of suppressed laughter] Here! what 
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are yoa sniggering at? 

FREDDY TTie new small talk You do It 
80 awfully well 

LIZA. If I was doing it proper, what wa^ 
you laughing at? [To Higgini] Have I said 
anything I oughtnt? 

MRS mooiNS [inlwponng] Not at all, Miss 
Doolittle. 

UZA. Well, thats a mercy, anyhow. 
[Expanstveli/] What I always say is — 
moaiNS [ming and looking at hit fPoteA] 
Ahem! 

LIZA [looking round at him; taking the hint, 
and ruing] Well I must go [Th^ all rue 
Freddy goes to the door] So pleased to have 
met you Goodbye [SAe shakes hands mlh 
Mrs Higgins] 

MRS iiiooms Goodbye 
LIZA Goodbye, Colonel Pickering 
PICKERING. Goodbye, Miss Doohttle [Tkei; 
shake hands] 

LIZA [nodding to the others] Goodbye, all 
FREDDY [opening the door for her] Arc you 
walkmg across the Park, Miss Doohttle? If 
SO— 

LIZA Walk! Not bloody hkely [Seiwahon] 

I am going in a taxi [She goes oui] 

Ptekenng gasps and sits donm Freddy goes 
out on the balcony to catch another glimpse of 
Elisa 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [suffering from rAocI] 
Well, I really cant get used to the new 
ways 

CLARA [lArojwng hertef discontentedly into the 
Elisabethan chair] Oh, it’s all right mamma, 
quite right. People will think we never go 
anywhere or see anybody if you are so old- 
fashioned. 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL. I doTesay I am very 
old-fashioned, but I do hope you wont j 
begm using that expression, Clara I have got ! 
accustomed to hear you talking about men 
as rotters, and calhng everything filthy and 
beastly, though I do think it horrible and 
unladylike But this last is really too much. 
Dont yon think so. Colonel Pickermg? 

picKERiNa Dont ask me Ive been away 
m India for several years, and manners have 
changed so much that I sometimes dont 
know whether I’m at a respectable dinner- 
table or m a ship’s forecastle. 

CLARA It’s aU a matter of habit ’Theres no 

1 right or wrong m it Nobody means anything 
by it And it’s so quamt, and gives such a 
smart emphasis to things that are not m 


themselves very witty. I find the new smaH 
talk delightful and quite innocent. 

MRS EWSFORD HILL [rising] Well, after that, 
I think it's time for us to go 
Ptekenng and Higgins nse. 

CLARA [ming] Oh yes we have three at- 
homes to go to still Goodbye, Mrs Higgins. 
Goodbye, Colonel Pickermg Goodbye, Pro- 
fessor Higgins 

iiiooiNS [coming gnmly at her from ike divan, 
and accompanying her to the door]GooAhye Be 
sure you try on that small talk at the three 
at-homes Dont be nervous about it. Pitch it 
in strong 

CLARA [flH smles] I will. Goodbye. Such 
nonsense, all this early Victorian prudery! 

iHooiNs [tempting her] Such d amned non- 
scnsel 

CLARA Such bloody nonsense' 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [convulstvely] Claral 
CLARA Ha' ha! [SAe goes out radiant, con~ 
saous of bang thoroughly up to date, and u 
heard descending the stairs in a stream of silvery 
laughter] 

FREDDY [to the heavens at large] Well, I ask 
you — [He gives it up, and comes to MrsHt^nt] 
Goodbye 

MRS HiaoiNB [shaking hands] Goodbye. 
Would you hke to meet Miss Doohttle again? 

FREDDY [eagerly] Yes, I should, most 
awfully 

MRS HIQQ1N8 Well, you know my days 
FREDDY Yes 'Thanks awfully Go^bye 
[He goes oui] 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL Goodbyc, Mr Higgins. 
moaiNB Goodbye Goodbye 
MRS EYNSFORD HILL [tO Picketing] It’s DO 
use I shall never be able to bring myself to 
use that word. 

picKERiNO Dont. It’s not compulsory, you 
know Youll get on qmte well without it. 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL. Only, Clara is so down 
on me if I am not positively reeking with the 
latest slang Goodbye 
PICKERING Goodbye [They shake hands] 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [tO Mrs Hlggliu] YoU 
mnstnt mmd Clara. [PicAmng, eating from 
her lonered tone that this u not meant for him to 
hear, discreetly joins Higgins at the mndom] 
We’re so poor! and she gets so few parties, 
poor child! She doesnt qmte know, [Mrs 
Higgins, seang that her eyes are moist, takes her 
hand sympathettcaliy and goes mth her to the 
door] But the boy is mce Dont you think 
so? ' 
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MRS HIQOINS Oh, qmte nice I shall always 
be dehghted4o see him 
MRS EYNSFORD Hiii Thank you, dear 
Goodbye [5^6 goes oh<] 

HIGGINS [eagerlyl Well? Is Elizapresentable? 
[He swoops on his mother and drags her to the 
ottoman, where she sits down in Ehza's place 
with her son on her left\ 

Ptckenng returns to Ins chair on her right 
MRS HIGGINS You Silly boy, of course she's 
not presentable She’s a triumph of your art 
and of her dressmaker’s, but if you suppose 
for a moment that she doesnt give herself 
away m every sentence she utters, you must 
be perfectly cracked about her 

PICKERING But dont you think something 
might be done? I mean something to ehmmate 
the sangmnary element from her conversa- 
tion. 

MRS HIGGINS Not as long as she is in Henry's 
hands. 

HIGGINS \aggneved\ Do you mean that my 
language is improper? 

MRS HIGGINS No, dearest* it would be 
qmte proper — say on a canal barge, but it 
would not be proper for her at a garden 
party 

HIGGINS \deeply injured^ Well I must say — 
PICKERING {interrupting him\ Come, Higgins 
you must learn to know yourself. I havnt 
heard such language as yours smce we used 
to review the volunteers m Hyde Park 
twenty years ago. 

HIGGINS Oh, well, if you say so, I 

suppose I dont always talk like a bishop 
MRS HIGGINS {quieting Henry with a touchy 
Colonel Pickenng will you tell me what 
IS the exact state of thmgs m Wimpole 
Street? 

PICKERING {cheerfully as if this completely 
changed the subject^ Well, I have come to hve 
there with Henry We work together at my 
Indian Dialects, and we think it more con- 
venient — 

MRS HIGGINS Qmte so I know all about 
that it’s an excellent arrangement. But 
where does this girl hve^ 

HIGGINS. With us, ofcourse.YTiere should 
she hve? 

MRS HIGGINS But on what terms^ Is she a 
sen'ant? If not, what is she^ 

PICKERING {slowly'j I think I know what 
you mean, Mrs Higgins 
HIGGINS Well, dash me if I do' Ive had to 
work at the girl every day for months to get 


her to her present pitch Besides she’s useful 
She knows where my things are, and remem- 
bers my appointments and so forth 
, MRS HIGGINS How does your housekeeper 
get on with her? 

HIGGINS Mrs Pearce? Oh, she’s jolly glad 
to get so much taken off her hands, for before 
Eliza came, she used to have to find things 
and remmd me of my appomtments But 
she’s got some silly bee in her bonnet about 
Eliza She keeps saying “You dont think, 
sir’’, doesnt she, Pick’’ 

PICKERING. Yes* thats the formula “You 
dont think, sir ’’ Thats the end of every 
conversation about Eliza 
HIGGINS As if I ever stop thinkmg about 
the girl and her confounded vowels and con- 
sonants I'm worn out, thinkmg about her, 
and watchmg her hps and her teeth and her 
tongue, not to mention her soul, which is the 
quaintest of the lot. 

MRS HIGGINS You cevtamly are a pretty 
pair of babies, playing with your hve doll 
HIGGINS Playing' The hardest job I ever 
tackled make no mistake about that, mother 
But you have no idea how frightfully interest- 
ing it IS to take a human bemg and change 
her into a qmte different human bemg by 
creating a new speech for her It’s filhng up 
\the deepest gulf that separates class from 
class and soul from soul 

PICKERING {draimng his chair closer to iPrs 
Hxggins and bending over to her eagerly'^ Yes* 
it’s enormously interesting I assure you, 
Mrs Higgins, we take Eliza very seriously 
Every week — every day almost — ^there is 
some new change {Closer again] We keep 
records of every st^e — dozens of gramo- 
phone disks and photographs — 

HIGGINS {assailing her at the other ear] Yes, 
by George, it’s the most absorbing experi- 
ment I ever tackled She regularly fills our 
hves up doesnt she. Pick? 

PICKERING We’re always talking Eliza. 
HIGGINS Teaching Eliza 
PICKERING Dressing Eliza 
MRS HIGGINS YTiat' 

HIGGINS Inventing new Ehzas 


HIGGINS 


PICKERING 


{speaking 
together] 1 


fYou know, she has 
the most extra- 
ordinary quick- 
ness of ear 
assure j'ou, my 
dear Mrs Higgins 
that girl 

2 B 
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just like n parrot 
Ivc tried licr 
’ e\ery 

IS n genius She can 
play tlic piano 
quite beautifully 
'possible sort of sound 
that a human be- 
ing can make — 

" We ha\c taken her 
to classical con- 
certs and to music 
’ Continental dialects, 
African dialects, 
Hottentot 

halls, and it’s all the 
thesametoher she 
. plays cr cry thing 
'cheks, things it took 
me years to get 
hold of, and 
she hears right olT 
vhen she comes 
^ home, whether it's 
'she picks them up 
bke a shot, right 
aivay, as if she 
had 

Beetho\ en and 
Brahms or Lehar 
and LionelMonck- 
i ton, 

been at it all her 
hfe 

though SIX months 
ago, she’d never 
as much ns 
touched a piano — 
MRS HIGGINS [jnditTig her Jingers m her ears, 
as they are by this time shouting one another 
dorm with an intolerable noire] Sh-sh-sh — ^sh' 
[They stop] 

PICKERING I beg your pardon [He draws 
hts chair back apologetically] 

HIGGINS Sorry When Pickering starts 
shouting nobody can get a word in edgeways 
MRS HIGGINS Be quict, Henry Colonel 
Pickenng dont you reahze that when Ehza 
walked mto Wimpole Street, something 
walked m with her? 

picKERiNQ Her father did But Henry soon 
got nd of him 

MRS HIGGINS It would have been more to 
the pomt if her mother had But as her 
mother didnt something else did 


PicKrniNG Butiihat? 

MRS HIGGINS [itnconsciously dating herself by 
the nord] A problem 

richcniNG Oh, I see Tlie problem of hon 
to pass her off ns a lad} 

HIGGINS I’ll solve that problem Ivc half 
solved it ahead} 

MRS HIGGINS No, }ou tuo infinitely stupid 
male creatures the problem of what is to be 
done with her afterwards 

HIGGINS I dont sec an} thing in that She 
can go her own way, with all the ndv antages 
I have given her 

MRS HIGGINS The advantages of that poor 
woman who was here just now’ The manners 
and habits that disqualify a fine lady from 
earning her own living without giving her a 
fine lad} ’s income' Is that what }ou mean? 

PICKERING [indulgently, being rather bored] 
Oh, that will be all right, Mrs Higgins [/7e 
nses to go] 

HIGGINS [n«ng o/jo] Well find her some 
hghl emplojinent 

PICKERING She’s happy enough Dont you 
worry about her Goodbye [He shales hands 
as if he were consoling a frightened child, and 
makes for the door] 

HIGGINS An} how, tlieres no good bother- 
ing now Tlic thing’s done Goodbye, mother 
[He kisses her, and foliates Pickering] 

PICKERING [turning for a fnal consolation] 
There are plenty of openings We’ll do whats 
right Goodb} c 

HiGorNS [to Pickenng as they go out together] 
Lets take her to the Shakespear exhibition 
at Earls Court 

PICKERING Yes lets Her remarks will be 
dehcious 

HIGGINS She’ll mimic all the people for us 
when we get home 

PICKERING Ripping [Both are heard laugh- 
ing as they go downstairs] 

MRS HIGGINS [nses with an impatient bounce, 
and returns to her work at the wnting-table She 
sweeps a litter of disarranged papers out of her 
way snatches a sheet of paper from her station- 
ery case, and tries resolutely to write At the 
third line she gives it up, fings down her pen, 
grips the table angrily and exclaims] Oh, menl 
men!! men!'! 

ACT IV 

The Wimpole Street laboratory JMidnight 
Nobody in the room The clock on the mantel- 
piece strikes twelve The f re is not alight it is a 


HIGGINS 

[speaking 
PICKERING together] 

HIGGINS 

PICKERING 

HIGGINS 

PICKERING 

HIGGINS 

PICKERINQ 

HIGGINS .. 

PICKERING ■ 

HIGGINS 

PICKERING 
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summer night 

Presently Higgins and Pidenng are heard on 
the stairs 

HIGGINS [calling down to Pidenng I say, 
Pick lock up, -will you? I shant be going out 
again 

picKEHiNG Eight Can Mrs Pearce go to 
bed? We dont want anything more, do we? 

HIGGINS Lord, no' 

Elisa opens the door and ts seen on the lighted 
landing in opera cloak, brilliant evening dress, 
and diamonds, with fan, jlowers, and all acces- 
sories She comes to the hearth, and snatches on 
the electric lights there She ts tired her pallor 
contrasts strongly nnih her dark eyes and hair, 
and her expression ts almost tragic She takes off 
her cloak, puts her fan andflorvers on the piano, 
and sits down on the bench, brooding and silent 
Iliggins, tn evening dress, with overcoat and hat, 
comes tn, carrying a smohngjacket which he has 
picked tip downstairs He takes off the hat and 
overcoat, throws them carelessly on the newspaper 
stand, disposes of his coat tn the same way, puts 
on the smoking jacket, and throws himself 
meanly into the easy-ckair at the hearth Picker- 
ing, similarly attired, comes tn He also takes off 
his hat and overcoat, and ts about to throw them 
on Higgins’s when he hesitates 

PICKERING I say Mrs Pearce will row if we 
leave these things lying about m the drawing 
room 

HIGGINS Oh, chuck them over the ban- 
nisters into the hall She’ll find tliem there 
m the mormng and put them away all right 
She’ll think we were drunk 

PICKERING We are, slightly Are there any 
letters? 

HIGGINS I didnt look [Pickenng takes the 
overcoats and hats and goes downstairs Higgins 
begins half singing half yawmng an air from 
La Fancmlla del Golden West Suddenly he 
stops and exclaims] I wonder where the devil 
my shppers are' 

Eliza looks at him darkly, then rises suddenly 
and leaves the room 

Higgins yawns again, and resumes his song 

Picketing returns, with the contents of the 
letter-box tn his hand 

PICKERING Only circulars, and this coro- 
neted billet-doux for you [He throws the 
ciratlars into the fender, and posts himself on 
the hearth-rug, with his back to the grate]. 

HIGGINS [glancing at the billet-doux] Money- 
lender [He throws the letter after the circulars] 

Eliza returns with a pair of large down-at-heel 


slippers She places them on the carpet before 
Higgins, and sits as before without a word 
HIGGINS [tfawning agnm] Oh Lord' ^’ITiat an 
evenmgl WTiat a crew' MTiat a silly tom- 
foolery' [He raises his shoe to unlace tt, and 
catches sight of the slippers He stops unlacing 
and looks at them as tf they had appeared there 
of their own accord] Oh' thejwe there, are 
they? 

PICKERING [stretching himself] Well, I feel 
a bit tired It’s been a long day The garden 
party, a dinner party, and the opera' Bather 
too much of a good thing But yome won 
your bet, Higgins Eliza did the tnck, and 
something to spare, eh? 

HIGGINS [fervently] Thank God it’s over' 
Eliza finches violently, but they take no 
notice of her, and she recovers herself and sits 
stonily as before. 

PICKERING Were you nen^ous at the garden 
party? I was Ehza didnt seem a bit nervous 
HIGGINS Oh, she wasnt nervous I knew 
she'd be all right No it’s the strain of putting 
the job through all these months that has 
told on me It was interesting enough at first, 
wlule we were at the phonetics, but after 
that I got deadly sick of it If I hadnt backed 
myself to do it I should ha\e chucked the 
whole thmg up two months ago It was a 
siUy notion the whole thmg has been a bore 
PICKERING Oh come' the garden party was 
^frightfully exciting My heart began beating 
hke anythmg 

HIGGINS Yes, for the first three minutes 
But when I saw we were gomg to win hands 
down, I felt hke a bear in a cage, hanging 
about doing nothing The dmner was worse: 
sitting gorgmg there for over an hour, wth 
nobody but a damned fool of a fashionable 
woman to talk to' I tell you, Pickermg, never 
again for me No more arhficial duchesses 
The whole thmg has been simple purgatory 
PICKERING Youve never been broken in 
I properly to the social routme [Strolling over 

( ito the piano] I rather enjoy dipping into it 
occasionafiy myself, it makes me feel young 
agam Anyhow, it was a great success- an 
immense success I was quite frightened once 
or twice because Ehza was doing it so weh 
You see, lots of the real people cant do it at 
all theyre such fools that they think style 
comes by nature to people m their position; 
and so they never learn. Theres always 
somethmg professional about doing a thing 
I superlatively well 
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HiGOiNs Yes Ihnts wlmt dnvcs me mnd* 
the sdly people dont kno'w their own silly 
business Howeicr, its o\er nnd 

done with, nnd now I enn go to bed nt lust 
unthout dreading tomorrow 
Elisa's beauty becomes murderous 
picKEniNQ I think I shnll turn in too Still, 
it’s been a great occasion a triumph for 3 ou 
Goodnight [ 7 /egoM] 

inooiNS [follomug Iiimi] Goodnight [Over 
hts shoulder, at the t/oor] Put out the lights, 
Eliza and tell Mrs Pearce not to make 
coffee for me in the morning I’ll take ten 
[He goes out] 

Elisa tries to control herself and feel indifferent 
as she rises and nalks across to the hearth to 
switch off" the lights By the time she gels there 
she IS on the point of screaming She sits down in 
Higgins’s chair and holds on hard to the arms 
Finally she gives way and f mgs herself furiously 

I on tkefoor, raging 

HiQOiNS [m despairing wrath outside] What 
the devil have I done wnth m}' shppers? [He 
appears at the door] 

LIZA [snatching up the slippers, and hurling 
them at him one ^ter the other with all her force] 
There are your slippers And tlicre Take 
your shppers, and may you neier have a 
day’s luck wnth them* 
itiooiNS [ay/ounrfei/] YTint on earth — ! [He 
comes to her] Whats the matter? Get up [He 
j pulls her up] Any1;hing wrong? 

uzKlbreathless] Nothing wrong — with you 
Ive-won vour bet for you. hnvnt.J ? * fhnts 
enough for you I dont matter. T suppose 
HiooiNS You won my bet! You! Presum p- 
tuous insect! J won it. Wh -a t did you ^ow 
tho se shppers at me for? ~ 

“LIZA Because I wanted to smash your face. 

I I’d hke to kill you, you selfish brute Why 
didnt you leave me where you picked me 
out of— in the gutter? You thank God it’s all 
over, and that now you can throw me back 
again there, do you? [ffle ensps her fngers 
frantically] 

HIGOINS [loohng at her in cool wonder] The 
creature is nervous, after aU 
LIZA [giaej a suffocated scream of fury, and 
instinctively darts her nails at hisface]\\ 

HIGGINS [catching her ran*?*] Ah! would you? 
Claws In, you cat How dare you shew your 
temper to me? Sit down and be qmet [He 
throws her roughly into the easy-chair] 

LIZA [crushed by superior strength and metghi] 
Whats to become of me? Whats to become 


of me? 

HIGGINS How the deni do I know whats to 
become of 30U? Wliat docs it matter what 
becomes of you? 

LIZA You dont care I know you dont care 
You wouldnt care if I was dead I'm nothing 
to you — not so much ns them slippers, 
HIGGINS [thundering] Those shppers 
LIZA [mth bitter submission] Those slippers 
I didnt think it made any difference now 
A pause Eliza hopeless and crushed Higgins 
a little uneasy 

HIGOINS [in hts loftiest manner] MTiy haic 
you begun going on like tins? Mn3' I ask 
whether you complain of your treatment 
here? 

LIZA No 

HIGOINS Has anybody bchnied badly to 
you^ Colonel Pickenng’’ Mrs Pcarcc'’ An}' of 
the sen ants? 

LIZA No 

HIGOINS I presume 3 ou dont pretend that 
I have treated 3 ou badl} ? 

LIZA No 

HIOOINS I am glad to hear it [He moderates 
hts tone] Perhaps youre tired after the strain 
of the day Will you have a glass of cham- 
pagne? [He moves towards the door] 

LIZA No [Recollecting her manners] Thank 
you 

HIGOINS [good-humored again] This has been 
coming on 3 ou for some days I suppose it 
was natural for you to be anxious about the 
garden party But thats all over now [He 
pats her kindly on the shoulder She writhes] 
Theres nothing more to worry about 
LIZA No Nothing more for you to worry 
about [She suddenly nses and gets away from 
him by going to the piano bench, where she sits 
and hides her face] Oh Godl I wish I was 
dead 

HIGOINS [j?anng after her in sincere surprise] 
Why? In heaven’s name, why? [Reasonably, 
going to her] Listen to me, Eliza All this 
irritation is purely subjective 

LIZA I dont understand I’m too ignorant. 
HIOOINS It’s only imagination Low spirits 
and nothing else Nobody’s hurting you 
Nothing’s wrong You go to bed hke a good 
gnrl and sleep it off Have a httle cry and 
say your prayers that will make you com- 
fortable 

LIZA I heard your prayers "Thank God 
it’s all over!” 

HIOOINS [mpatienily] WeD, dont you thank 
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God It’s all over? Now you are free and can 
do ■vvhat you lake. 

LIZA [pulling herself together tn desperaUon\ 
What am I fit for? W^at have you left me fit 
for^ Where am I to go^ What am I to do? 
Whats to become of me? 

HiGOiNS [enlightened, but not at all impressed] 
Oh, thats -whats worrying you, is it? [He 
thrusts his hands into his pockets, and rvalks 
about tn his usual manner, rattling the contents 
of his pockets, as if condescending to a trivial 
subject out of pure hndness] I shouldnt bother 
about it if I were you I should imagine you 
wont have much difficulty in setthng your- 
self somewhere or other, though I hadnt qmte 
realized that you were going away [S^e 
looks quickly at him he does not look at her, but 
examines the dessert stand on the piano and 
decides that he mil eat an apple] You might 
marry, you know. [He bites a large piece out 
of the apple and munches it noisily] You see, 
Ehza, all men are not confirmed old bachelors 
like me and the Colonel Most men are the 
marrying sort (poor deals'); and youre not 
faad-Iooking it's quite a pleasure to look at 
you sometimes — ^not now, of course, because 
youre crying and looking as ugly as the very 
devil, but when youre all nght and qmte 
yourself, youre what I should call attractive 
That is, to the people m the marrying hne, 
you understand You go to bed and have a 
good mce rest; and then get up and look at 
yourself in the glass; and you wont feel so 
cheap 

Eliza again looks at him, speechless, and does 
not stir 

The look IS quite lost on him he eats his apple 
mth a dreamy expression of happiness, as it is 
quite a good one 

HIGGINS [a genial afterthought occurring to 
him] I daresay my mother could find some 
chap or other who would do very ivell 

LIZA We were above that at the comer of 
Tottenham Court Road 

HIGGINS [making up] What do you mean^ 

UZA. I sold flowers I didnt sell myself 
Now youve made a lady of me I’m not fit to 
sell anything else. I -wish youd left me where 
you found me 

HIGGINS [slinging the core of the apple de~ 
ctsively into the grate] Tosh, Ehza Dont you 
insult human relations by dragging all this 
cant about buying and selhng into it You 
neednt marry the fellow if you dont like bun 

LIZA IMiat else am I -to do? 


HIGGINS. Oh, lots of -things What about 
your old idea of a florist’s shop? Pickering 
could set you up in one he’s lots of money 
[Chuckling He’U have to pay for aU those togs 
you hove been weanng today, and that, with 
the hire of the jewellery, -wiU make a big 
hole intwo hundred pounds Why, six months 
ago you would have thought it the millen- 
mum to have a flower shop of your own. 
Come! youll be all right I must clear off to 
bed I’m de-vihsh sleepy By the way, I came 
doivn for something I forget what it was 

LIZA Your slippers 

HIGGINS Oh yes, of course You shied them 
at me [He picks them up, and is going out when 
she rises and speaks to him] 

LIZA Before you go, sir — 

HIGGINS [dropping the slippers in hts surprise 
at her calling him iStr] Eh^ 

LIZA Do my clothes belong to me or to 
Colonel Pickenng? 

HIGGINS [coming back into the room as if her 
question mere the very climax of unreason] What 
•the devil use would they be to Pickering? 

LIZA He might want tliem for the next 
girl you pick up to experiment on 

HIGGINS [shocked and hurt] Is that the nay 
you feel towards us? 

LIZA I dont want to hear anything more 
about that All I want to know is whether 
anything belongs to me My o-wn clothes 
were burnt. 

HIGGINS But what does it matter? Why 
need you start bothering about that in the 
imddle of the mght^ 

LIZA I want to known hat I may takeaway 
•with me I dont want to be accused of steal- 
ing 

HIGGINS [nom deeply mounded] Steahng! 
You shouliit have said that, Ehza That 
shews a want of feehng 

LIZA I'm sorry I’m only a common ignor- 
ant girl, and m my station I have to be care- 
ful There cant be any feehngs between the 
hke of you and the hke of me Please ivill you 
tell me what belongs to me and nhat doesnt? 

HIGGINS [very sulky] You may take the 
whole damned houseful if you like Except 
the jewels Theyre hired Will that satisfy 
you? [He turns on his heel and is about to go in 
extreme dudgeon] 

LIZA [drinking in his emotion like nectar, and 
hm to provoke a further supply] Stop, 
please. [She takes of her jewels]. Will j ou take 
these to your room and keep them safe? I 
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dont want to run the nsL of tbcir being 
mjssing 

moaiNS [ywnoKr] Hand tlicm o\cr [She puts 
them into hts hands] If tha'^c belonged to me 
instead of to the jcu cllcr, I'd ram tlicm don n 
j'our ungrateful throat [Hr perfunctorily 
thrusts them into hts pool cts, uneonsctously de- 
corating himself mth the protruding ends of the 
chains] 

LIZA a nng off] This ring isnt the 

jeweller’s it’s the one you bought me in 
Brighton I dont want it non [Ihggms dashes 
the ring violently into the freplaee, and turns on 
her so threateningly that she crouches over the 
piano until her hands over her face, and exclaims] 
Dont you hit me 

inaoiNS Hit you! You infamous creature, 
how dare you accuse me of such a thing? It 
IS jou who ha\e hit me Yon ha\c wounded 
me to the heart. 

LIZA [thrilling with hidden foy] I’m glad I\c 
got a little of ray own back, anyhou 

inoGiNS [with dignity, in hts finest professional 
style] You ha\ e caused me to lose mj' temper 
a thing that has hardly ever happened to me 
before I prefer to say nothing more tonight 
I am going to bed 

LIZA [pertly] Youd better lca\e a note for 
Mrs Pearce about the coffee, for she uont be 
told by me 

HIGGINS [formally] Damn Mrs Pearce, and 
damn the coffee, and damn jou, and damn 
my oivn folly in having lavished hard-earned 
knowledge and the treasure of my regard 
and intimacy on a heartless guttersnipe [He 
goes out with impressive decorum, and spoils ti 
by slamming the door savagely] 

Elisa smiles for the first time, expresses her 
feelings by a wild pantomime in which an imita- 
tion of Higgins’s exit is confused with her own 
triumph, and finally goes down on her knees on 
the hearthrug to look for the nng 

ACT V 

Mrs Higgins’s drawing room She is at her 
wniing-table as before The parlor-maid comes 
in 

THE pahlor-maid [o? the door] Mr Henry, 
maam, is downstairs with Colonel Pickering 

MRS HIGGINS Well, shew them up 

THE PARLOR-MAID Theyre using the tele- 
phone, maam Telephomng to the pobce, I 
think 

MRS HIGGINS What! 


THE PARLOR-MAID [coming further in and 
lowering her voice] Mr Ilcni^' is in a state, 
maam I thought I’d better tell j ou 
MRS HIGGINS If you had told me that Mr 
Henry was not in a state it would have been 
more surprising Tell them to come up when 
thcyic finished mth the police I suppose 
he’s lost something 
THF PARLOR-MAiD Ycs, moam [going] 

MRS HIGGINS Go upstairs and tell Miss 
Doolittle that Mr Ilcnrj' and the Colonel arc 
here Ask her not to come dowTi til I send 
for her 

Tiir PARLOR-MAID Ycs, maam 
Ihggms bursts in He is, as the parlor-maid 
has said, in a state 

itioGiNS Look here, mother hcrcs a con- 
founded thing! 

MRS HIGGINS Ycs, dear Good morning [He 
checks his impatience and kisses her, whilst the 
parlor-maid goes oid] What is it^ 

HIGGINS Eliza’s bolted 
iiRS HIGGINS [calmly continuing her nnting] 
You must haie frightened her 
iiiooiNS Frightened her! nonsense! She 
was left last night, as usual, to turn out the 
lights and all that, and instead of going to 
bed she changed her clothes and w ent right 
off her bed w asnt slept m She came m a cab 
for her things before seven tins morning, and 
that fool Mrs Pearce let her have tlicm wnth- 
out telling me a word about it TVliat am I 
to do? 

MRS HIGGINS DowoUiout, I’m afraid, Henry 
The girl has a perfect right to leave if she 
chooses 

HIGGINS [wandering distractedly across the 
room] But I cant find anything I dont know 
what appointments Ive got I’m — [Picicnng 
comes in Mrs Higgins puis down her pen and 
turns away from the writing-table] 

PICKERING [shaking hands] Good morning, 
Mrs Higgins Has Henrj' told you? [He sits 
down on the ottoman] 

HIGGINS What does that ass of an inspector 
say? Have you offered a reward? 

MRS HIGGINS [rising in indignant amasement] 
You dont mean to say you have set the police 
after Eliza 

HIGGINS Of course What are the pohee 
for? What else could we do? [He sits in the 
Elieabethan chair] 

PICKERING The inspector made a lot of 
difficulties I really think he suspected us of 
some improper purpose 
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MRS HiGoiKs Well, of coursc he did What 
nght have you to go to the police and give 
the girl’s name as if she were a thief, or a 
lost umbrella, or somethmg? Really! [She stts 
down again, deeply vexed] 

HIGGINS But we want to find her 
PICKERING We cant let her go like this, 
you know, Mrs Higgins ^^^lat were we to 
do? 

MRS HIGGINS You have no more sense, 
either of you, than two children Why — 

The parlor-maid comes in and breaks off the 
conversation 

THE PARLOR-MAID Mr Henry a gentleman 
wants to see you very particular He’s been 
sent on from Wimpole Street 
HIGGINS Oh, bother' I cant see anyone 
now Who is it? 

THE PARLOR-MAID A Mr Doohttle, sir 
PICKERING Doohttle! Do you mean the 
dustman'' 

THE PARLOR-MAID Dustman! Oh no, sir a 
gentleman 

HIGGINS [springing up cxatedly'] By George, 
Pick, it's some relative of hers that she's gone 
to Somebody we know nothmg about [To 
the parlor-maid] Send him up, quick- 
THE PARLOR-MAID YeS, SIT [5^6 gOes] 
HIGGINS [eagerly, going to kis mother] Genteel 
relatives' non we shall hear something. [He 
sits down in the Chippendale chair] 

MRS HIGGINS Do you know any of her 
people? 

PICKERING Only her father, the fellow we 
told you about 

THE PARLOR-MAiD [announcing Mr Doo- 
httle withdraws] 

Doohttle enters He is brilliantly dressed in a 
, new fashionable frock-coat, with white waistcoat 
and grey trousers A fiower in kis buttonhole, a 
davshng silk hat, and patent leather shoes com- 
plete the effect He is too concerned with the 
business he has come on to notice Mrs Higgins 
He walks straight to Higgins, and accosts him 
nnth vehement reproach 
DOOLITTLE [indicating his own person] See 
here' Do you see this"* You done this 
HiQoiNs Done what, man'' 

DOOLITTLE 'This, I tell you Look at it 
Look at this hat Look at this coat 
PICKERING. Has Ebza been buying you 
clothes? 

DOOLITTLE Ehza' not she Not half Why 
^ould she buy me clothes^ 

SIRS BIGGINS Good mormng, Mr Doohttle 


Wont you sit down? 

DOOLITTLE [taken aback as he becomes con- 
scious that he has forgotten his Aos/cs's] Asking 
your pardon, maam [He approaches her and 
shakes her proffered hand] 'Thank you [He 
sits down on the ottoman, on Pickering’s right] 

I am that full of what has happened to me 
that I cant tlunk of anything else. 

HIGGINS What the dickens has happened 
to you? 

DOOLITTLE I shouldnt mind if it had only 
happened to me anything might happen 
to anybody and nobody to blame but Prond- 
ence, as you might say But this is something 
that you done to me* yes, you, Henry 
Higgins 

HIGGINS Have you found Ehza? 'Thats the 
point 

DOOLITTLE Have you lost her? 

HIGGINS Yes 

DOOLITTLE You have all the luck, you have 
I amt found her, but she’ll find me quick 
enough now after what you done to me 

MRS HIGGINS But what has my son done 
to you, Mr Doohttle'* 

DOOLITTLE Done to me! Rmned me De- 
stroyed my happiness Tied me up and 
dehvered me into the hands of middle class 
morahty 

HIGGINS [rising intolerantly and standing over 
Doolittle] Youre raving Youre drunk. Youre 
mad I gave you five pounds After that I 
had two conversations with you, at half-a- 
crown an hour Iv e ne\ er seen you since. 

DOOLITTLE Oh' Drunk! am I'' Mad' am I'' 
TeR me this Did you or did you not write a 
letter to an old bhghter m America that was 
giving five imlhons to found Moral Reform 
Societies all over the world, and that wanted 
you to invent a universal language for him? 

HiGGiN's What' Ezra D WannMeller! He’s 
dead [He sits down again carelessly] 

DOOLITTLE. Yes he’s dead; and I’m done 
for Now did you or did you not write a letter 
to him to say that the most original moralist 
at present in England, to the best of your 
knowledge, was Alfred Doolittle, a common 
dustman 

HIGGINS. Oh, after your last visit I remem- 
ber making some silly joke of the kind. 

I DOOLITTLE Ah' you may weR call it a silly 
yoke It put the hd on me right enough Just 
mve him the chance he wanted to shew that 
l^encans is not like us that they recognize 
t^id respect merit m every class of life, how- 
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ever humble Tlicm words is in Ins blooming 
mil, in wlucli, Henry Higgins, tlinnks lo 
your silly joking, he leaves me n share in 
his Pre-digcsted Cheese Trust Morth three 
thousand a year on condition that I lecture 
for his Wnnnafcllcr Moral Reform World 
Lcoguc ns often ns they ask me up to six 
times a year 

iiiooiNS The dc\ul he doesl "Wlicw! 
[Brightening sitddenlij] What a lark! 

picKEniNG A safe thing for you, Doolittle 
They wont ask you Imcc 
DOOLITTLE, It amt the lecturing I mind 
ni lecture them blue in the face, I will, and 
not turn a hair It’s making a gentleman of 
me that I object to WHio asked him to make 
a gentleman of mo? I was happy I was free 
I touched pretty nigh c\ erj bodj for money 
when I wanted it, same as I touched you, 
Henry Higgins ^oi\ I am ■worrited, tied 
neck and heels, and cverybodj touches me 
for money It’s a fine thing for you, says my 
sohcitor Is it? says I You mean it’s a good 
thmg for you, I says When I was a poor man 
and had a sohator once when they found a 
pram in the dust cart, he got me off, and got 
shut of me and got me shut of him as quick 
as he could Same with the doctors used to 
shove me out of the hospital before I could 
hardly stand on my legs, and nothing to pay 
Now they finds out that I'm not a healthy 
man and cant live unless they looks after me 
twice a day In the house I’m not let do a 
hand’s turn for myself somebody else must 
do it and touch me for iL A year ago I hndnt 
a relative in the world except two or three 
that wouldnt speak to me Now Ive fifty, and 
not a decent week’s wages among the lot of 
them I have to live for others and not for 
myself thats middle class moraht^You 
■talk of losing Ehza. Dont you be afiSnous I 
bet she's on my doorstep by this she that 
could support herself easy by seUing flowers 
if I wasnt respectable And the next one to 
touch me ivill be you, Henry Higgins I’ll 
have to learn to speak middle class language 
from you, instead of speaking proper Eng- 
lish 'Thats where y oull come m, and I dare- 
say thats what you done it for 

MRS HIGGINS But, my dear Mr Doohttle, 
you need not suffer all this if you are really 
m earnest Nobody can force you to accept 
this bequest You can repudiate it Isntthat 
so. Colonel Pickenng? 
picKEBiNO I beheve so 


1 DOOLiTTLr [softening /its manner tn deference 
I to /(«■ fcr] Tliats the tragedy of it, manm It's 
easy to sny chock it, but I Iiamt the ncnc 
MTiich of us has? We’re all intimidated In- 
timidated, manm thats what we are YTiat 
is there for me if I chuck it but the w orkhousc 
in mj' old age? I have to dye my hair already 
to keep my job as a dustman If I was one of 
the deserving poor, and had put by a bit, I 
could chuck it, but then why should I, acausc 
the deserving poor might as well be million- 
aires for all the Jiappincss they eier has, 
I'Tlicy dont know what happiness is But I, 
ns one of the undeserving poor, hav e nothing 
between me and the pauper's uiiiform but 
this here blasted three thousand a year that 
shoves me into tlic middle class (Excuse the 
expression manm youd use it yourself if 
you had mj' provocation) Theywe got you 
every' way' you turn it’s a choice between 
the Skilly' of the workhouse and the Char 
Bydis of the middle class, and I havnt the 
ncnc for the workhouse Inhmidntcd thats 
what I am Broke Bought up Happier men 
than me will call for my dust, and touch me 
for their bp, and I’ll look on helpless, and 
envy them And thats what your son has 
brought me to [He ts overcome bi/ emotion] 
MRS IIIOOINS Well, I’m very glad youre 
not going to do anything foolish, Mr Doo- 
little For this solv cs the problem of Ehza’s 
future You can pronde for her now 

DOOLITTLE [mfk mclancholi/ resignation] Yes, 
maam I ’m expected to provide for everyone 
now, out of three thousand a year 

IIIOOINS [jumping up] Nonsense' he cant 
provide for her He shant provide for her 
She doesnt belong to him I paid him five 
pounds for her Doohttle either youre an 
honest man or a rogue 

DOOLITTLE [tolerantly] A little of both, 
Henry, hke the rest of us a httlc of both 
HIGGINS Well, you took that money for the 
girl and you have no right to take her as 
well 

MRS HIGGINS Heiuy dont be absurd If 
you want to know W'here Eliza is, she is 
upstairs 

HiooiNs [amazed] Upstairs!'! Then I shall 
jolly soon fetch her downstairs [He makes 
resolutely for the door] 

MRS HIGGINS [rising and following Aim] Be 
qmet, Henry Sit down 

HIGGINS I — 

MBSHiGGiNS Sit down, dear, and listen to me 
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HiOGiNS Oh very well, very well, very well 
[He throws lamself ungraciously on the ottoman, 
mih his face towards the windows'] But I think 
you might ha\e told us this half an hour 
ago 

MBS HIGGINS Eliza Came to me this morn- 
ing She passed the mght partly walkmg 
about m a rage, partly tiying to throw her- 
self into the nver and being afraid to, and 
partly m the Carlton HoteL She told me of 
the brutal way you two treated her 

HIGGINS [bounding up again] What' 

PICKERING [rising also] My dear Mrs Hig- 
gins, she’s been telbng you stones We didnt 
treat her brutally We hardly said a word to 
her, and we parted on particularly good 
terms [Turning on Higgins] Higgins did 
you bully her after I went to bed? 

HIGGINS Just the other way about She 
threw my shppers in my face She behaved 
in the most outrageous way I never gave her 
the slightest provocation The shppers came 
bang mto my face the moment I entered the 
room — ^before I had uttered a word And 
used perfectly awful language. 

PICKERING [astonished] But why? What did 
we do to her? 

MRS HIGGINS I thmk I know pretty well 
what you did The girl is naturally rather 
affectionate, I think Isnt she, Mr Doohttle? 

noourmc Very tender-hearted, maam 
Takes after me 

MRS HIGGINS Just SO She had become 
attached to you both She worked very hard 
for you, Henry! I dont think you qmte reabze 
what anything m the nature of bram work 
means to a girl hke that Well, it seems that 
when the great day of trial came and she 
did this wonderful thmg for you without 
making a single mistake, you two sat there 
and never said a word to her, but talked 
together of how glad you were that it was 
all over and how you had been bored wuth 
the whole thmg And then you were sur- 
prised because she threw your slippers at 
you! I should have thrown the fire-irons at 
you 

HIGGINS We said nothing except that we 
w ere tired and wanted to go to bed Did we. 
Pick? 

PICKERING [shrugging his shoulders] That 
was all 

Hus HIGGINS [ironically] Qmte sure? 

PICKERING Absolutely Really, that was all 

MRS HIGGINS Y^ou didnt thank her, or pet 


her, or admire her, or tell her hoiv splendid 
she’d been 

HIGGINS [impatiently] But she knew all about 
that We didnt make speeches to her, if thals 
what you mean 

PICKERING [conscience striclen] Perhaps we 
were a httle inconsiderate. Is she very angry? 

MRS HIGGINS [returning to her place at the 
wnting-tahle] Well, I’m afraid she wont go 
back to Wimpole Street, especially now that 
Mr Doohttle is able to keep up the position 
you have thrust on her, but she says she is 
quite wilhng to meet you on friendly terms 
and to let bygones be bygones 

HIGGINS Q/iinoiw] Is she, by George? Ho! 
MRS HIGGINS If you proHuse to behave 
yourself, Henry, I'll ask her to come down 
If not, go home, for you have taken up qmte 
enough of my time 

HIGGINS. Oh, all nght Very w'eU Pick* you 
behave yourself. Let us put on our best 
Sunday manners for this creature that we 
picked out of the mud [Hie jlings himself 
sulkily into the Elizabethan chair] 

DOOLITTLE [remonstrating] Now, now, Henry 
Higgins' have some consideration for my 
feehngs as a middle class man 
MRS HIGGINS Remember your promise, 
Henry [She presses the hell-button on the renting- 
table] Mr Doohttle ivill you be so good as to 
step out on the balcony for a moment I dont 
want Eliza to have the shock of your news 
until she has made it up "with these two 
gentlemen. Would you ntund'* 

DOOLITTLE As you wish, lady. Anything 
to help Henry to keep her off my han^ [He 
disappears through the window] 

The parlor-maid answers the bell Piclenng 
sits down in Doolittle’s place 

MRS HIGGINS Ask Mss Doohttle to come 
down, please 

THE PARLOR-MAID yes,maam [She goes out]. 
MRS HIGGINS. Now, Henry be good 
HIGGINS I am behaving myself perfectly 
PICKERING He IS doing his best, Mrs 
Higgins 

A pause Higgins ihroivs bad hts head; 
stretches out his legs, and begins to whistle 
MRS HIGGINS. Henry, dearest, you dont look 
at all mce in that attitude. 

HIGGINS [jpulhng himself together] I w as not 
trying to look nice, motiier 

MRS HIGGINS It docsnt matter, dear I only 
wanted to make you speak 

HIGGINS Why? 


2b2 
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jtns niooiNS Because you ennt speak nnd 
whistle at the same time 
Ihggins groans Another t erg irytng pause 
itiootNS [springing up, ottl of paftcncc] 
Wlicrc the devil is that girl? Arc we to wait 
here all day? 

EVisa enters, sunny, self-possessed, and giving 
a staggeringly convincing exhibition of case of 
manner She carries a hills trorXbnshet, and is 
very much at home Pickcnng ts too muck talen 
aback to nse 

LIZA. How do you do, Professor Higgins? 
Are you quite w ell? 

HiOQiNS [cAoAing] Am I — [He can no more] 
LIZA But of course jou arc' jou arc never 
ill So glad to see you again, Colonel Pickcr- 
ing [He rises hastily, and they shake hands] 
Quite chilly this morning, isnt it? [S/ie sits 
donn on his left He sits beside her] 

inooiNs Dont you dare try this game on 
me I taught it to you, and it doesnt take me 
in Get up and come home, and dont be a fool 
Elisa takes a piece of needleicork from her 
bask-ei, and begins to stitch at it, mlhoui taking 
the least notice of this outburst 
ims moQiNS Verj' nicely put, indeed, 
Henry No woman could resist such an invita- 
tion 

Hiooivs You let her alone, mother Let 
her speak for herself You will jolly soon sec 
whether she has an idea that I havnt put 
into her head or a word that I havnt put 
into her mouth I tell you I have created 
this thing out of the s quashed ca bbage leaves 
of Covent Garden, and now sHe pretends to ' 
play the fine lady with me 

MBS HiooiNS [flacidly] Yes, dear, but youll I 
sit down, wont you? 

Higgins sits down again, savagely 
LIZA [to Pickering, taking no apparent notice 
of Higgins, and working away deftly] Will you 
drop me altogether now that the experiment 
IS over, Colonel Pickenng? 

PICKERING Oh dont You mustnt think of 
it as an experiment It shocks me, somehow 
LIZA Oh, I’m only a squashed cabbage 
leaf — 

PICKERING [impulsively] No 
LIZA [continuing quietly] — but I owe so 
much to you that I should be very unhappy 
if you forgot me 

PICKERING It's very kmd of you to say so, 
Miss Doohttle 

LIZA It’s not because you paid for my 
dresses I know you are generous to every- 


body will money But it was from you that 
I learnt really nice manners; and that is what 
makes one a lady, isnt it’ You sec it was so 
very' difficult for me with the example of 
Professor Higgins always before me I was 
brought up to be just like him, unable to 
control myself, and using bad language on 
the slightest prov ocation And I should nev cr 
have known that ladies and gentlemen didnt 
behave like that if you hadnt been there 

inoGiNS Well'! 

riCKFRiNO Oh, tliats only his way’, you 
know lie doesnt mean it 

LIZA Oil, / didnt mean it cither, w hen I w ns 
n (lower girl It was only my' way But you 
sec I did it, and thals what mokes tlic differ- 
ence after all 

PICKERING No doubt Still, he taught y ou 
to speak, and I couldnt have done that, you 
know 

LIZA [trivially] Of course that is his pro- 
fession 

inooiNS Damnation! 

LIZA [continuing] It was just like learning 
to dance in the fashionable way' there was 
nothing more than that m iL But do you 
know w hat began my real education? 

PICKERING V\liat? 

LIZA [stopping her work for a moment] Your 
calling me Miss Doolittle that day' when I 
first came to Wimpole Street. That was the 
beginning of self-respect for me [iSAe re- 
sumes her stitching] And there were a hundred 
httle things you never noticed, because they 
came naturally to you Things about stand- 
ing up and taking off your hat and opening 
doors — 

PICKERING Oh, that was nothing 

LIZA Yes things that shewed you thought 
and felt about me os if I were something 
better than a scuUery-maid, though of course 
I know you would have been just the same 
to a scullery-maid if she had been let into 
the drawing room You never took off your 
boots in the dirang room when I was there 

PICKERING You mustnt mind that Hig- 
gins takes off his boots all over the place 

LIZA I know I am not blaming him It is 
his way, isnt it’ But it made such a difference 
to me that you didnt do it You see, really 
and truly, apart from the things anyone can 
pick up (the dressing and the proper way of 
speaking, and so on), the difference between 
a lady and a flower girl is not how she be- 
haves, but how she’s treated. I shall always 
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be a flower girl to Professor Higgins, because 
he always treats me as a flower girl, and 
always -will, but I know I can be a lady to 
jou because you always treat me as a lady, 
and always will 

MRS HIGGINS Please dont gnnd your teeth, 
Henry 

PICKERING Well, this is really very mce of 
you, Miss Doohttle 

LIZA I should hke you to call me Ehza, 
now, if you would 

PICKERING Thank you Ehza, of course 

LIZA And I should hke Professor Higgins 
to call me Miss Doobttle 

HIGGINS I’ll see you damned first 

MRS HIGGINS Heiirjd Henryl 

PICKERING [laughing] Why dont you slang 
back at him^ Dont stand it It would do him 
a lot of good 

LIZA I cant I could have done it once; but 
now I cant go back to it Last mght, when I 
was wandenng about, a girl spoke to me, and 
I tried to get back into the old way with her, 
but it was no use You told me, you know, 
that when a child is brought to a foreign 
country, it picks up the language in a few 
weeks, and forgets its own Well, I am a child 
m your count^ I have forgotten my own 
language, and can speak nothing but yours 
Thats the real break-off with the comer of 
Tottenham Court Road Leainng Wimpole 
Street firashes, it 

PICKERING [much alarmed] Oh' but youre 
conung back to Wimpole Street, amt you? 
YouU forgive Higgins^ 

HIGGINS [rising] Forgive' Will she, by 
George! Let her go Let her find out how 
she can get on without us She will relapse 
into the gutter in three weeks without me 
at her elbow 

DooliUle appears ai the centre nnndom. With 
a look of dtgmjied reproach at Higgins, he comes 
slowly and silently to his daughter, who, wiih 
her back to the window, is unconscious of Jus 
approach 

PICKERING He’s incorrigible, Ehza You 
wont mlapse , will you? ~ 

LIZA No not now Never agam I have 
leamt my lesson I dont beheve I could utter 
one of the old sounds if I tried [Doolittle 
touches her on her left shoulder She drops her 
U'Ork, losing her sef -possession utterly at the 
spectacle of her father’s splendor] A-a-a-a-a- 
\ ah-ow-ooh! 

I HIGGINS [with a crow of triumph] Aha' Just 


fio A-a-a-a-ahowooh' A-a-a-a-ahon ooh' A- 
a-a-a-ahowooh' Victory! Victory' [He throws 
himself on the divan, folding his arms, and 
j spraddling arrogantly] 

' — ■ DOOLITTLE Can you blame the girl? Dont 
look at me hke that, Ehza It amt my fault 
Ive come into some money 
LIZA You must have touched a rmlhonaiie 
this time, dad 

DOOLITTLE I have. But I'm dressed some- 
thing special today I'm going to St George’s, 
Hanover Square Your stepmother is going 
to marry me 

LIZA [angrily] Youre going to let yourself 
down to marry that low common n oman' 
PICKERING [quietly] He ought to, Ehza [To 
Doolittle] Why has she changed her mind'“ 
DOOLITTLE [sadly] Intimidated, Governor. 
Intimidated Middle class morahty claims 
its victim Wont you put on your hat, Liza, 
and come and see me turned off? 

LIZA If the Colonel says I must, I — I’ll 
[almost sobbing] — I’ll demean myself. And 
get insulted for my pams, hke enough. 

DOOLITTLE Dont be afraid she never comes 
to words wuth anyone now, poor woman' re- 
spectabihty has broke all thespmtout of her 
PICKERING [squeeang Eliza’s elbow gently] 
Be kind to tliem, Ehza Make the best of it 
LIZA [forcing a little smile for him through her 
vexation] Oh well, just to shew theres no ill 
feebng I’Ubebackinamoment [Skegoesout] 
DOOLITTLE [sitting down beside Pichenng] I 
feel uncommon nen ous about the ceremony. 
Colonel I wish youd come and see me through 
it * 

PICKERING But youve been through it be- 
fore,man YouweremamedtoEliza’smother. 
DOOLITTLE. Who told you that. Colonel? 
PICKERING Well, nobody told me But I 
concluded — naturally — 

DOOLITTLE No that amt the natural way. 
Colonel it’s only the middle class way My 
way was always the undeserving way. But 
dont say nothing to Eliza She dont know I 
always had a delicacy about tellmg her. 

PICKERING Quite right We’ll leave it so, 
if you dont mmd 

DOOLITTLE And youU come to the church. 
Colonel, and put me through straight? 

PICKERING With pleasure. As far as a 
bachelor can 

MRS HIGGINS May I come, Mr Doolittle? 
I should be very sorry to miss your wedding 
DOOLITTLE. I should indeed be honored by 
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your condescension, mtinm, nnd my poor old 
woman would take it ns a trcmcnjoiis com- 
pliment She’s been very low, thinking of the 
happy days that arc no more 

Tiins HiooiNS [rijing] I’ll order the carriage 
nnd get read) [The men rise, except J/iggiBi] 
I shant be more than fifteen minutes she 
goes (o the door EUca comes tn, hatted and hutton- 
tng her gloves] I’m going to the church to see 
your father mnmed, Elira You had better 
come in the brougham mtli me Colonel 
Pickenng can go on with the bridegroom 
Mrs Htggtns goes out Eliza comes to the 
middle of the room between the centre tnndow 
and the ottoman Pickenng joins her 

DOOUTTLE Bndegroom' WTint a word* It 
makes a man realize his position, somchou 
[He takes up his hat and goes ion ards the door] 
picKEiima Before I go, Eliza, do forgue 
him and come back to us 

LIZA I dont think papa Mould allow me 
Would you, dad? 

DOOLITTLE [sad blit magnanimous] Tliey 
played you off very cunning, Eliza, them 
two sportsmen If it had been only one of 
them, you could have nailed him But you 
see, there was two, and one of them chaper- 
oned the other, ns you might say [To Picker- 
ing] It was artful of you, Colonel, but I bear 
no malice I should have done the same my- 
self I been the victim of one M'oman after 
another all my life, and I dont grudge you 
two getting the better of Eliza I shant inter- 
fere It’s time for us to go, Colonel So long, 
Henry See you m St George’s, Eliza [He 
goes out] 

PICKEEINO [coaxing] Do stay with us, Eliza 
[He follows Doolittle] 

Eliza goes out on the balcony to avoid being 
alone with Higgins He rises and joins her there 
She immediately comes back into the room and 
makes for the door, but he goes along the balcony 
quickly and gets hts back to the door before she 
reaches it 

HIGGINS Well, Eliza, youve had a bit of 
your oven back, as you call it Have you hod 
enough? and are you going to be reasonable? 
Or do you want any more? 

LIZA You want me back only to pick up 
your shppers and put up with your tempers 
and fetch and carry for you 

HIGGINS I havnt said I wanted you back at 
all 

LIZA Oh, mdeed Then what are we talk- 
ing about? 


HIGGINS About }ou, not about me Ifjou 
come back I shall treat 3 ’ou just as I haic 
always treated j ou I cant change my nature, 
nnd I dont intend to change mj manners 
My manners arc cvactly the same ns Colonel 
Pickering’s 

LIZA ThnLs not true He treats a floucr girl 
ns if she m ns a duchess 

niGoiNs And I treat a duchess as if she 
Mas a floMcr girl 

LIZA I see [5/ie turns away composedly, and 
sits on the ottoman, facing the window] The 
same to c\ erj boilj 
JUGGINS Just so 
LIZA Like father 

iiiGOiNS [grinning, a little taken down] With- 
out accepting the comparison at all points, 
Eliza, it’s quite true that jour father is not a 
snob, nnd that he will be quite at home in any 
station of life to m Inch his eccentric dcstmj' 
may call him [Senoi/*/y] Tlic great secret, 
Eliza, is not hn\-ing bad manners or good 
manners or any other particular sort of man- 
ners, but haling the same manner for all 
human souls in short, bchanng ns if you 
Mere in Heaicn, Mhcrc there arc no third- 
class carnages, nnd one soul is ns good as 
another 

LIZA Amen You are a bom preacher 
iiiooiNS [irritated] The question is not 
whether I treat you rudely, but Mhcther you 
ever heard me treat anyone else better 
LIZA [with sudden sincerity] I dont care how 
you treat me I dont mind your sweanng at 
me I dont mind a black eye Ive had one 
before this But [standing up and facing him] 
I wont be passed over 

HIGGINS Then get out of my way, for I 
wont stop for you You talk about me as if 
I were a motor bus 

LIZA So you are a motor bus all bounce 
and go, and no consideration for anj'-onc 
But I can do Mithout you dont think I cant 
HIGGINS I know you can I told you you 
could 

LIZA [wounded, gelling away from him to the 
other side of the ottoman mdi her face to the 
hearth] I know you did, you brute. You 
wanted to get nd of me 
HIGGINS Liar 

LIZA 'Thank you [She sits down with dignity] 
HIGGINS You never asked yourself, I sup- 
pose, whether I could do without you 
LIZA [earnestly] Dont you try to get round 
me Youll have to do without me 
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HiGOiNS [arrogant] I can do without any- 
body I have my oAvn soul my own spark of 
divine fire But [nnik sudden humility] I shall 
miss you, Eliza [He sits doivn near her on the 
oUoman]. I have learnt something from your 
idiobc notions. I confess that humbly and 
gratefully And I have grown accustomed 
to your voice and appearance I like them, 
rather 

lazA Well, you have both of them on your 
gramophone and in your book of photo- 
graphs When you feel lonely without me, 
you can turn Ae machine on It’s got no 
feehngs to hurt. 

HIGGINS. I cant turn your soul on. Leave 
me those feelings, and you can take away 
the \ oice and the face "rhey are not you 

UZA Oh, you are a devd You can twist 
the heart in a girl as easy as some could twist 
- her arms to hurt her Mrs Pearce warned me 
'lime and again she has wanted to leave you, 
and you always got round her at the last 
minute And you dont care a bit for her 
And you dont care a bit for me. 

HIGGINS I care for hfe, for humamty; and 
you are a part of it that has come my way 
and been built mto my house "^Tiat more 
can you or anyone ask^ 

, LIZA I wont care for anybody that doesnt 
care for me 

HIGGINS Commeraal prmciples, Eliza 
Like [reproduang her Covent Garden pronuncia- 
tion mth professional exactness] s’yolhn voy- 
lets [selhng nolets], isnt it? 

LIZA Dont sneer at me. It’s mean to sneer 
at me. 

HIGGINS I have never sneered m my hfe 
Sneering doesnt become either the human 
face or the human soul I am expressing my ' 
righteous contempt for Commerciahsm I 
dont and wont trade m affection You call 
me a brute because you couldnt buy a claim 
on me by fetching my shppers and finding 
my spectacles You were a fool* I think a 
woman fetching a man’s slippers is a disgust- 
sight: did I ever fetch your shppers? I 
think a good deal more of you for fhrowmg 
them in my face No use slaving for me and 
then saying you want to be cared for; who 
cflres for a slave? If you come back, come 
back for the sake of good fellowship; for 
youll get nothing else Youve had a thousand 
times as much out of me as I have out of you; 
and if you dare to set up your httle dog’s 
tncks of fetching and carrymg sl|pp2rs"" 


against my creation of a Duchess Ehza, I’ll 
slam the door in your silly face 

LIZA ^^Tiat did you do it for if you didnt 
care for me? 

HIGGINS [heartily] Why, because it was my 
job 

uzA. You never thought of the trouble it 
would make for me 

HIGGINS Would the world ei er have been 
made if its maker had been afraid of making 
trouble? Making life means makmg trouble 
jTheres only one way of escaping trouble, 
and thats kiUing things Cowards, you notice, 
are always shrieking to have troublesome 
people killed. 

LIZA I’m no preacher I dont notice things 
bke that I notice that you dont notice me 

HIGGINS [jumping up and ivalhng about in- 
tolerantly] Eliza youre an idiot. I waste the 
treasures of my Miltomc mind by spreading 
them before you Once for all, understand 
that I go my way and do my work without 
carmg twopence what happens to either of 
us I am not intirmdated, hke your father 
and your stepmother. So you can come back 
or go to the devil* which you please 

LIZA tVhat am I to come back for? 

HIGGINS [touncing up on his knees on the otto- 
man and leaning over it to her] For the fun of 
it Thats why I took you on 

LIZA [mtth averted face] And you may throw 
me out tomorrow if I dont do everything you 
want me to? 

HIGGINS Yes, and you may walk out to- 
morrow if I dont do e\ erythmg you want me 
to 

LIZA And hve with my stepmother? 

HIGGINS Yes, or seU flowers 

LIZA Oh’ if I only could go back to my 
flower basket' I should be mdependent of 
both you and father and all the world' \STiy 
did you take my independence from me^ 
ViTiy did I give it up? I’m a sla\e now, for 
aH my fine clothes 

Higgins Not a bit I’ll adopt you as my 
daughter and settle money on you if you 
hke Or would you rather marry Pickenng? 

LIZA [loohngfercely round at Am] I wouldnt 
marry you if you askedme, andyoure nearer 
my age than what he is. 

HIGGINS [gently] Than he is not “than what 
he is ’’ 

LIZ.A [losing her temper and rising] I’ll talk 
hkg.^Y ourejiot my teacher now. 

HIGGINS [r^ectively] Edont suppose Picker- 
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LIZA determinedly] ni let you see 

•whether I’m dependent on you If you can 
preach, I can teach I'll go and be a teacher 

HIGGINS Whatll you teach, in heaven’s 
name? 

LIZA What you -taught me I’ll teach 
phonetics 

HIGGINS Ha' ha! ha' 

LIZA ni offer myself as an assistant to 
Professor Nepean 

HIGGINS [rising m a fury] What' That im- 
postor' that humbug! that toadying ignora- 
mus' Teadi him my methods! mydiscovenes' 
You take one step m his direction and I’ll 
■wring your neck. [He lays hands on her] Do you 
hear? 

LIZA [dfantly nQn-resistan(] Wring away. 
What do I care? I knew youd strike me some 
day [He lets her go, stamping mth rage at hav- 
ing forgotten himself, and recoils so hastily that 
he stumbles bach, into his seat on the ottoman] 
Aha' Now I know how to deal with you. 
YTiat a fool I was not to think of it before' 
You cant -take away the knowledge you gave 
me You said I had a finer ear than you And 
I can be cml and kmd to people, which is 
more than you can Aha' Thats done you, 
Henry Higgins, it has Now I dont care that 
[snapping her fingers] for your bullying and 
your big talk I’ll advertize it m the papers 
that your duchess is only a flower girl that 
you taught, and that she’ll teach anybody to 
be a duchess just the same in six months 
for a thousand gmneas Oh, when I think of 
myself crawling under your feet and being 
trampled on and called names, when all the 
time I had only to hft up my finger to be as 
good as you, I could just kick myself 

HIGGINS [wondering at her] You damned 
impudentslut,you! But it’s better than smvel- 
hng, better than fetching shppers and finding 
spectacles, isnt it? [I?t«ng] By George, Eliza, 
I said I'd make a woman of you; and I have 
I hke you hke this 

LIZA Yes you turn round and make up to 
me now that I’m not afraid of you, and can 
do 'Without you 

HIGGINS Of course I do, you httle fool 
Five rmnutes ago you were hke a millstone 
round my neck Now youre a tower of 
strength a consort battleship. You and I 
and Pickering -will be three old bachelors 
together instead of only two men and a silly 
gjrl. 

Mrs Iliggins returns, dressed for the wedding 


Elisa instantly becomes cool and elegant 

MBS HIGGINS Tile Carriage is waiting, Eliza 
Are jmu readj’’’’ 

LIZA Quite Is the Professor coming? 

■' MRS HIGGINS Certainly not He cant be- 
have himself in church He makes remarks 
lut loud all the time on the clergyman’s 
ironunciation. 

LIZA Then I shall not see you again. 
Professor Goodbye [-SAe goes to the door] 

MBS HIGGINS [coming to Higgins] Goodbye, 
dear 

HiQoms Goodbye, mother [He is about to 
lass her, when he recollects something] Oh, by 
the way, Ehza, order a ham and a Stilton 
cheese, -will you? And buy me a pair of rein- 
deer gloves, number eights, and a tie to 
match that new suit of mine, at Eale & Bin- 
man’s You can choose the color [His cheerful, 
careless, vigorous voice shews that he is incor- 
rigible] 

LIZA [disdatn^f/Zp] Buy them yourself [S'Ae 
sweeps out] 

MRS HIGGINS I’m afraid youve spoiled that 
girl, Henry. But never mind, dear I’ll buy 
you the tie and gloves 

HIGGINS [sunnily] Oh, dont bother She'll 
buy em all right enough Goodbye 

They lass, Mrs Higgins runs out Higgins, 
left alone, rattles his cask in his pocket, chuckles, 
and disports himself in a highly self-saiified 
manner 

1 - ^ ^ ^ 

The rest of the story need not be she-wn 
in action, and indeed, would hardly need 
telhng if our imagmations were not so en- 
feebled by then lazy dependence on the 
ready-mades and reach-me-do-wns of the 
ragshop in which Romance keeps its stock 
of " happy endmgs ” to misfit all stones 
Now, the history of Ehza Doohttle, though 
called a romance because the transfigpirabon 
it records seems exceedingly improbable, is 
common enough Such transfigurations have 
been aclueved by hundreds of resolutely 
ambitious young women since Nell G-wvnne 
set them the example by playmg queens and 
fascinating kings m the theatre in which 
she began by selling oranges Nevertheless, 
people m all directions have assumed, for 
no other reason than that she became the 
herome of a romance, that she must have 
mamed the hero of it This is unbearable, 
not only because her httle drama, if acted 
on sudi a thoughtless assumption, must be 
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spoiled, but because the true sequel is 
patent to anyone Mith n sense of human 
nature in general, and of feminine instinct 
in particular. 

Ebza, in telling Higgins she would not 
marry him if he asked her, nas not coquet- 
ting she was announcing a v, cll-considcrcd 
decision \\Tien a bachelor interests, and 
dominates, and teaches, and becomes im- 
portant to a spinster, ns Iliggms wth Eliza, 
she always, if she has character enough to 
be capable of it, considers i ciy' seriously in- 
deed whether she 1^11 play for becoming that 
bachelor’s infe, especially if he is so little 
interested in marriage that a determined 
and devoted woman might capture him if 
she set herself r£2flIuJtoIy to doit Hcrdccision 
wall depend a good deal on whether she is 
really free to choose, and that, again, vnll 
depend on her age and income If she is at 
the end of her youth, and has no security 
for her hv elihood, she will marry him because 
she must marry anybody who will provadc 
for her But at Ebza’s age a good-looking girl 
does not feel that pressure she feels free to 
pick and choose She is therefore giudcd by 
her instinct in the matter Ebza’s instinct 
tells her not to marry Higgins It does not 
tell her to give hun up It is not in the slightest 
doubt as to his remaining one of the strongest 
personal interests in her life It would be very 
sorely strained if there was another woman 
bkely to supp lant her with him But as she 
feels sure of him on that last pioint, she has 
no doubt at aU as to her course, and would 
not have any, even if the difference of twenty 
years m age, which seems so great to youth, 
did not exist between them 

As our own instincts are not appealed to 
by her conclusion, let us see whether we 
carmot discover some reason m it When 
Higgins excused his mdifference to young 
women on the gp-ound that they had an 
irresistible nval m his mother he gave the 
clue to his inveterate old-bachelordom The 
case is uncommon only to the extent that 
remarkable mothers are uncommon If an 
imaginative boy has a sufficiently nch mother 
who has intelhgence, personal grace, dignity 
of character without harshness, and a culti- 
vated sense of the best art of her time to 
enable her to make her house beautiful, she 
sets a standard for hun against which very 
few women can struggle, besides effecting 
for him a disengagement of his affeebons, 


his sense of bcauly , and his idealism from 
his specifically sexual impulses. This makes 
him a standing puzzle to the huge number of 
uncultivated people who have been brought 
up in tasteless homes by commonplace or 
disagreeable parents, and to whom, con- 
sequently, literature, painting, sculpture, 
music, and affectionate personal relations 
come as modes of sex if they' come at all 
The word passion means nothing else to 
them, and that Iliggns could have a passion 
for phonebes and idealize his mother instead 
of Eliza, would seem to them absurd and 
unnatural Nevertheless, when w c look round 
and sec that hardly anyone is too ugly' or 
disagreeable to find a wnfc or a husband if he 
or she wants one, whilst many old maids and 
bachelors arc above the average in quality 
and culture, wc cannot help suspechng that 
the disentanglement of sex from the associa- 
tions with w hich it is so commonly confused, 
a disentanglement which persons of genius 
achieve by sheer intellectual analysis, is 
sometimes produced or aided by parental 
fascination 

Now, though Eliza was incapable of thus 
explaining to herself Higgins’s formidable 
powers of resistance to the charm that pros- 
trated Freddy at the first glance, she was 
instincbvcly aware that she could never 
obtain a complete gnp of him, or come be- 
tween him and his mother (the first necessity 
of the mamed woman) To put it shortly, she 
knew that for some mysterious reason he 
had not the makmgs of a married man in 
him, according to her conception of a hus- 
band as one to whom she W'ould be his nearest 
and fondest and warmest interest Even had 
there been no mother-nval, she would still 
have refused to accept an interest in herself 
that was secondary to philosophic interests 
Had Mrs Higgins died, there would sbll 
have been Milton and the Universal Alpha- 
bet Eimdor's remark that to those who have 
the greatest power of loving, love is a second- 
ary affair, would not have recommended 
Landor to Eliza. Put that along with her re- 
sentment of Higgins’s domineenng supen- 
onty, and her mistrust bf his coaxing clever- 
ness in getting round her and evading her 
wrath when he had gone too far ■with his 
impetuous bullying, and you wdl see that 
Ehza’s insbnct had good grounds for warning 
her not to marry her Pygmahon 

And now, whom did Ehza many? For if 
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Higgins was a predestinate old bachelor, she 
was most certamly not a predestinate old 
maid Well, that can be told very shortly to 
those who have not guessed it from the in- 
dications she has herself given them 
Almost immediately after Ehza is stung 
into proclainung her considered deterrmna- 
tion not to marry Higgins, she mentions the 
fact that young Mr Frederick Eynsford Hill 
is pouring out his love for her daily through 
the post Now Freddy is young, practically 
twenty years younger than Higgins he is a 
gentleman (or, as Ehza W’ould quahfy him, 
a toff), and speaks hke one, he is mcely 
dressed, IS treated by the Colonel as an equal, 
loves her unaffectedly, and is not her master, 
nor ever likely to dominate her in spite of his 
advantage of social standing Ehza has no use 
for the foolish romantic tradition that all 
women love to be mastered, if not actually 
bullied andbeaten “When you go to worn ep,” 
says Nietzsche, “take your whip with you ” 
Sensible despots have never confined that 
precaution to women they have taken their 
whips with them when they have dealt with 
men, and been slavishly ideahzed by the 
men over whom they have flourished the 
whip much more than by women No doubt 
there are slavish women as well as slansh 
men and women, hke men, admire those 
that are stronger than themselves But to 
admire a strong person and to hve under that 
strong person’s thumb are two different 
things The weak may not be admired and 
hero-worshipped, but they are by no means 
dishked or shunned, and they never seem to 
have the least difficulty in marrying people 
who are too good for them They may fail in 
emergencies, but life is not one long emerg- 
ency it IS mostly a string of situations for 
which no exceptional strength is needed, 
and with which even rather weak people can 
cope if they have a stronger partner to help 
them out. Accordingly, it is a truth every- 
where in endence that strong people, mas- 
culine or femimne, not only do not marry 
stronger people, but do not shew any pre- 
ference for them in selecting their friends 
When a hon meets another with a louder 
roar "the first hon thinks the last a bore ’’ 
The man or woman who feels strong enough 
for two, seeks for every other quahty in a 
partner than strength 
The converse is also true. Weak people 
■want to marry strong people who do not 


frighten them too much, and this often leads 
them to make the mistake we describe meta- 
phorically as “biting off more than they can 
chew ’’ They want too much for too little, 
and w'hen the bargain is unreasonable beyond 
ah bearing, the union becomes impossible 
it ends in the w eaker party being either dis- 
carded or borne as a cross, which is worse 
People who are not only A\eak, but silly or 
obtuse as w ell, are often in these difficulties. 
This being the state of human affairs, what 
is Ehza fairly sure to do when she is placed 
between Freddy and Higgins^ Will she look 
forward to a lifetime of fetching Higgins's 
slippers or to a hfetime of Freddy fetching 
hers^ There can be no doubt about the 
answ'er Unless Freddy is biologically re- 
pulsive to her, and Higgins biologically 
attractive to a degree that o\erw helms all 
her other instmcts, she will, if she marries 
either of them, marry Freddy 
And that is just what Ehza did 
Comphcations ensued, but they were 
economic, not romantic Freddy had no 
money and no occupation His mother’s 
jointure, a last rehc of the opulence of Large- 
lady Park, had enabled her to struggle along 
in Earlscourt with an air of gentihty, but not 
to procure any serious secondary education 
for her children, much less give the boy a 
profession A clerkship at thirty shillings a 
week was beneath Freddy’s dignity, and 
extremely distasteful to him besides His 
prospects consisted of a hope that if he kept 
up appearances somebody would do some- 
thing for him The somethmg appeared 
vaguely, to his imagination as a pm ate 
secretaryship or a sinecure of some sort To 
his mother it perhaps appeared as a marriage 
to some lady of means who could not resist 
her boy’s mceness Fancy her feehngs when 
he married a flower girl who had become 
d^classde under extraordinary circumstances 
which were now notorious! 

It IS true that Ehza’s situation did not 
seem wholly inehgible. Her father, though 
formerly a dustman, and now fantastically 
disclassed, had become extremely popular 
in the smartest society by a social talent 
which triumphed over eiery prejudice and 
every disadiantage Rejected by the middle 
class, which he loathed, he had shot up at 
once into the highest circles by his wit, his 
dustmanship (which he earned hke a banner) 
and his Niefa Kchean transcendence of good 
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nnd evil At intimate ducnl dinners he snt on 
the right hand of the Duchess, and in countrj* 
houses he smoked in the pantr}' nnd ■nos 
made much of by the butler when he was 
not feeding in tlie dining room nnd being 
consulted by cabinet ministers But he found 
it almost as hard to do all this on four thou- 
sand a year as Mrs Eynsford IIill to h\c in 
Earlscourt on nn income so pitinblj smaller 
that I have not the heart to disclose its exact 
figure He absolutely refused to add the last 
straw to his burden by contributing to Eliza’s 
support 

Thus Freddy nnd Ehzn, non Mr and Mrs 
Eynsford Hill, would have spent a penniless 
honeymoon but for a wedding present of 
£500 from the Colonel to Eliza It lasted n 
long time because Freddy did not know how 
to spend money, never hasung had nnj to 
spend, and Eliza, socially trained by n pair of 
old bachelors, wore her clothes as long as 
they held together and looked pretty, with- 
out the least regard to their being many 
montlis out of fashion Still, £500 will not 
last two young people for ever, and they both 
knew, and Ehza felt as n ell, that they must 
shift for themselves in the end Slic could 
quarter herself on Wimpolc Street because 
it had come to be her home, but she was 
quite aware that she ought not to quarter 
Freddy there, and that it would not be good 
for his character if she did 

Not that the Wimpole Street bachelors 
objected When she consulted them, Higgins 
dechned to be bothered about her housing 
problem when that solution was so simple 
Eliza’s desire to have Freddy in the house 
ivith her seemed of no more importance than 
if she had wanted an extra piece of bedroom 
furniture Pleas as to Freddy’s character, and 
the moral obhgation on him to earn his own 
living, were lost on Higgins He denied that 
Freddy had any character, and declared that 
if he tned to do any useful work some com- 
petent person would have the trouble of 
undoing it a procedure involving a net loss 
to the coramumty, and great unhappiness 
to Freddy himself, who was obviously in- 
tended by Nature for such hght work as 
amusing Eliza, which, Higgins declared, 
was a much more useful and honorable 
occupation than working m the aty When 
Ehza referred agam to her project of teach- 
ing phonetics, Higgins abated not a jot of 
his violent opposition to it He said she was 


not \nthm ten years of being qualified to 
meddle wth his pet subject, and ns it was 
ciidcnt that the Colonel agreed ulth him, 
she felt she could not go against them in this 
grave matter, and that she had no nght, 
without Higgins’s consent, to exploit the 
knowledge he had given her, for his know- 
ledge seemed to her ns much his pnvntc 
properly ns his watch. Eliza was no com- 
munist Besides, she was supcrstitiously 
devoted to them both, more entirely and 
frankly after her marriage than before it 
It was the Colonel who finally solved the 
problem, which had cost him much perplexed 
cogitation He one day asked Ehzn, rntlicr 
slijly, whether she had quite given up her 
notion of keeping a flow er shop She replied 
that she had thought of it, but had put it out 
of her head, because the Colonel had said, 
that dnj at Mrs Higgins’s, that it would 
never do The Colonel confessed that when 
he said that, he had not quite recovered 
from the dazzling impression of the day 
before Thej broke the matter to Higgins 
that cv cmng 'The sole comment v ouchsafed 
I by him very nearly led to n senous quarrel 
with Eliza, It w as to the cfTcct that she w ould 
have in Freddy an ideal errand boy 
Freddy himself was next sounded on the 
subject He said he had been thinking of a 
shop himself, though it had presented itself 
to his pennilcssncES as a small place in which 
Ehza should sell tobacco at one counter 
whilst he sold newspapers at the opposite 
one But he agreed that it would be extra- 
ordinarily jolly to go early everj’’ morning 
with Ehza to Covent Garden nnd buj flow ers 
on the scene of their first meeting a senti- 
ment which earned him many kisses from 
his wife He added that he had always been 
afraid to propose anything of the sort, be- 
cause Clara would make an awful row about 
a step that must damage her matnmonial 
chances, and his mother could not be ex- 
pected to hke it after ehnging for so many 
years to that step of the social ladder on 
which retail trade is impossible 
’This difficulty was removed by an event 
highly unexpected by Freddy’s mother 
Clara, in the course of her incursions into 
those artistic arcles which were the highest 
within her reach, discovered that her con- 
versational quahfications were expected to 
include a grounding in the novels of Mr 
H G Wells She borrowed them m various 
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directions so energetically that she swallowed 
them all within two months The result was a 
conversion of a kind quite common today A 
modem Acts of the Apostles would fill fifty- 
whole Bibles if anyone were capable of ivrit- 
ing it 

Poor Clara, who appeared to Higgms and 
his mother as a disagreeable and ridiculous 
person, and to her oira mother as in some 
mexphcable way a social failure, had never 
seen herself m either hght, for, though 
to some extent ridiculed and mimicked in 
West Kensington hke everybody else there, 
she was accepted as a rational and normal — 
or shall we say inevitable? — sort of human 
being. At worst they called her The Pusher, 
but to them no more than to herself had it 
ever occurred that she was pushing the air, 
and pushing it m a wrong durecbon Still, she 
was not happy She was groiving desperate. 
Her one asset, the fact that her mother was 
what the Epsom greengrocer called a car- 
nage lady, had no exchange value, appar- 
ently It had prevented her firom getting 
educated, because the only education she 
could have afforded was education ivith the 
Earlscourt greengrocer's daughter It had 
led her to seek the society of her mother’s 
class; and that class simply would not have 
her, because she was much poorer than the 
greengrocer, and, far from being able to 
afford a maid, could not afford even a house- 
maid, and had to scrape along at home with 
an illiberally treated general servant. Under 
such circumstances nothing could give her 
an air of being a genmne product of Large- 
lady Park And yet its tradition made her 
regard a marriage with anyone within her 
reach as an unbearable humihation Com- 
mercial people and professional people in a 
small way were odious to her She ran after 
painters and novehsts, but she did not charm 
them; and her bold attempts to pick up and 
practise artistic and hterary talk irritated 
them She was, in short, an utter failure, an 
Ignorant, incompetent, pretentious, unwel- 
come, penniless, useless httle snob, and 
though she did not admit these disquahfica- 
hons (for nobody ever faces unpleasant 
truths of this kind until the possibility of a 
way out dawns on them) she felt their effects 
too keenly to be satisfied vnth her position 
Clara had a startling eyeopener when, on 
being suddenly wakened to enthusiasm by a 
girl of lier own age who dazzled her and pro- 


duced in her a gushing desire to take her 
for a model, and gam her fnendship, she 
discovered that this exquisite apparition had 
graduated from the gutter in a few months 
time It shook her so violently, that when 
hir H. G. Wells hfted her on the point of his 
pmssant pen, and placed her at the angle of 
\new' from which the hfe she w as leading and 
the society to which she clung appeared in 
its true relation to real human needs and 
worthy social structure, he effected a con- 
version and a connction of sin comparable 
to the most sensational feats of General 
Booth or Gypsy Smith Clara’s snobbeiy w ent 
bang Life suddenly began to moi e wrth her. 
Without knowung how or why, she began to 
make friends and enemies Some of the 
acquaintances to whom she had been a 
tedious or indifferent or ridiculous affhcbon, 
dropped her others became cordial To her 
amazement she found that some “quite nice” 
people were saturated with Wells, and that 
this accessibihty to ideas was the secret of 
■their niceness People she had thought deeply 
religious, and had tried to concihate on that 
■tack with disastrous results, suddenly took 
an interest m her, and revealed a hostihty 
to com entional rehgion which she had never 
conceived possible except amongst the most 
desperate cliaracters 'They made her read 
Galsworthy, and Galsworthy exposed the 
vanity of Largelady Park and finished her. 
It exasperated her to think that the dungeon 
in which she had languished for so many un- 
happy years had been unlocked all the time, 
and that the impulses she had so carefully 
struggled with and stifled forthesake of keep- 
ing well with society, were precisely those 
by w'hich alone she could have come into any 
sort of smcere human contact In the radiance 
of these discoveries, and the tumult of their 
reaction, she made a fool of herself as freely 
and conspicuously as when she so rashly 
adopted Ehza’s expletive in Mrs Higgins’s 
drawing room; for the new-born Wellsian had 
to find her bearings almost as ridiculously as 
a baby, but nobody hates a baby for its in- 
eptitudes, or thinks the worse of it for trying 
to eat the matches, and Clara lost no friends 
by her follies They laughed at her to her 
face this time; and she had to defend herself 
and fight it out as best she could 
When Freddy paid a visit to Earlscourt 
(which he neier did when he could possibly 
help it) to make the desolating announce- 
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ment tliat he and his Ehzn were thinking of 
blackening the Largelndyscutchcon by open- 
ing a shop, he found the little household 
already convulsed by a prior announcement 
from Clara tliat she also m ns going to work in 
an old furniture shop in Dover Street, which 
had been started by a fellow Wellsian Tins 
appointment Clara owed, after all, to her old 
social accomplishment of Push She had made 
up her mind that, cost what it might, she 
would see Mr Wells in the flesh, and she 
had achici ed her end at a garden party She 
had better luck than so rash an enterprise 
deserved Mr Wells came up to her e\pcctn- 
tions Age had not intliered him, nor could 
custom stale his infinite vancty in half an 
hour His pleasant neatness and compactness, 
his small hands and feet, his teeming ready 
brain, his unaffected accessibility, and a 
certain fine apprehensu cness which stamped 
him as susceptible from his topmost hair to 
his tipmost toe, proved irresistible Clara 
talked of nothing else for weeks and weeks 
afterwards And as she happened to talk to 
the lady of the furniture shop, and that lady 
also desired above all things to know Mr Wells 
and sell pretty things to him, she offered 
Clara a job on the chance of achicnng that 
end through her 

And so it came about that Eliza’s luck 
held, and the expected opposition to the 
flower shop melted aw aj The shop is in the 
arcade of a railway station not very far from 
the Victona and Albert Museum, and if you 
hve in that neighborhood you may go there 
any day and buy a buttonhole from Ebza 

Now here is a last opportunity for romance 
W ould you not hke to be assured that the shop 
was an immense success, thanks to Eliza’s 
charms and her early business experience in 
Covent Garden? Alas* the truth is the truth 
the shop did not pay for a long time, simply 
because Ehza and her Freddy did not know 
how to keep it True, Eliza had not to begin 
at the very beginning she knew the names 
and pnees of the cheaper flowers, and her 
elation was unbounded when she found 
that Freddy, hke all youths educated at 
cheap, pretentions, and thoroughly inefficient 
schools, knew a httle Latin It was very 
httle, but enough to make him appear to 
her a Person or Bentley, and to put him at 
his ease wuth botanical nomenclature Un- 
fortunately he knew nothing else, and Eliza, 
though she could count money up to eighteen 


shillings or so, and had acquired a certain 
familiarity with the language of Milton from 
her struggles to qualify herself for winning 
Higgins’s bet, could not wntc out a bill 
w ithout utterly disgracing the establishment 
Freddj ’s power of stating in Latin that Bal- 
bus built a wall and that Gaul was diiidcd 
into three parts did not carry inth it the 
slightest knowledge of accounts or business 
Colonel Pickering had to explain to him what 
a cheque book and a bank account meant 
And the pair were by no means easily 
teachable Freddy backed up Ehza in her 
obstinate refusal to bchci c that thej could 
sas c money by engaging a bookkeeper with 
some knowledge of the business How, they 
argued, could jou possiblj sase money by 
going to extra expense when jou already 
could not make both ends meet? But the 
Colonel, after making the ends meet o\er 
and o\er again, at last gcntlj insisted, and 
Ehzn, humbled to the dust by has ing to beg 
from him so often, and stung b) the uproan- 
ous dcnsion of Higgins, to whom the notion 
of Freddj succeeding at nnj thing was a 
joke that never palled, grasped the fact that 
business, like phonetics, has to be learned 
On the piteous spectacle of the pair spend- 
ing their cv enings in shorthand schools and 
poljtcchnic classes, learning bookkeeping 
and typewriting with incipient junior clerks, 
male and female, from the elementary 
schools, let me not dwell ’Tliere were even 
classes at the London School of Economics, 
and a humble personal appeal to the director 
of that institution to recommend a course 
bearing on the flower business He, being a 
humonst, explained to them the method of 
the celebrated Dickensian essay on Chinese 
Metaphysics by the gentleman who read an 
article on China and an article on Meta- 
physics and combined the information He 
suggested that they should combine the 
London School wath Kew Gardens Ehza, 
to whom the procedure of the Dickensian 
gentleman seemed perfectly correct (as in 
fact It was) and not in the least fiinny (which 
was only her ignorance), took his advice with 
entire gravity But the effort that cost her 
the deepest humihation was a request to 
Higgins, whose pet artistic fancy, next to 
Milton’s verse, was caligraphy, and who him- 
self wrote a most beautiful Itahan hand, that 
he would teach her to write He declared 
that she was congenitally incapable of form- 
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ing a single letter •worthy of the least of 
hlilton’s words; but she persisted, and again 
he suddenly threw himself into the task of 
teaching her with a combination of stormy 
intensity, concentrated patience, and occa- 
sional bursts of interesting disquisition on 
the beauty and nobihty, the august mission 
and destiny, of human handwriting Eliza 
ended by acquiring an extremely uncom- 
mercial scnpt which was a positive extension 
of her personal beauty, and spending three 
times as much on stationery as anyone else 
because certain quahties and shapes of paper 
became indispensable to her She could not 
even address an envelope in the usual way 
because it made the margins ab •wrong 

Their commercial schooldays were a period 
of disgrace and despair for the young couple 
They seemed to be learmng nothmg about 
flower shops At last they gave it up as hope- 
less, and shook "the du^ of the shorthand 
schools, and the polytechmcs, and the Lon- 
don School of Economics from their feet for 
ever Besides, the business was in some 
mystenous way beginning to take care of 
itself. They had somehow forgotten their 
objections to employmg other people They 
came to -the conclusion that their own way 
was the best, and that they had really a 
remarkable talent for business The Colonel, 
who had been compelled for some years to 
keep a sufficient sum on current account at 
his bankers to make up their deficits, found 
that the prorusion was unnecessary, the 
young people were prospenng It is true that 
there was not qmte fau play between them 
and their competitors m -trade. Their week- 
ends in the country cost them nothing, and 
saved them the price of -their Sunday 
dinners; for the motor car was the Colonel’s, 
and he and Higgins paid the hotel bills 
Mr F Hill, florist and greengrocer (they soon 
discovered that there was money in aspara- 
gus, and asparagus led to other vegetables), 
had an air which stamped the business as 
classy, and in private hfe he was stall 
Frederick Eynsford Hill, Esqmre. Not that 
there was any swank about him. nobody but 
Eliza knew that he had been christened 
Frederick Challoner Eliza herself swanked 
hke anything 

That IS all That is how it has turned out 


It is astonishing how much Ehza stall manages 
to meddle in the housekeeping at Wimpole 
Street in spite of the shop and her ovm 
family And it is notable that though she 
never nags her husband, and frankly loies 
the Colonel as if she uere his faionte 
daughter, she has ne\er got out of the habit 
of naggmg Higgins that was established on 
-the fatal night when she -won his bet for lum 
She snaps his head off on the famtest provo- 
cation, or on none He no longer dares to 
tease her by assuming an abysmal inferiority 
of Freddy’s mind to his own He storms and 
bulhes and dendes; but she stands up to him 
so ruthlessly that the Colonel has to ask her 
from tame to tame to be kinder to Higgins, 
and it IS the only request of his that brings 
a muhsh expression into her face Nothing 
but some emergency or calamity great 
enough to break down all hkes and dishkes, 
and throw them both back on their common 
humamty — and may they be spared any 
such trial' — will ever alter this She knows 
that Hbggins does not need her, just as her 
father did not need her The very scrupulous- 
ness -with which he told her that day that he 
had become used to having her there, and 
dependent on her for all sorts of little 
services, and that he should miss her if she 
went away (it would never ha\e occurred to 
Freddy or the Colonel to say anything of 
the sort) deepens her inner certainty that 
she is “no more to him than them slippers”, 
yet she has a sense, too, that his indifference 
IS deeper than the infatuation of commoner 
souls She IS immensely interested in him 
She has even secret mischievous moments m 
which she -wishes she could get him alone, 
on a desert island, away from all ties and -with 
nobody else in the world to consider, and 
just drag him off his pedestal and see him 
making love hke any common man. We all 
have private imagmataons of that sort But 
when it comes to business, to the hfe that 
she really leads as distinguished from the 
hfe of dreams and fancies, she likes Freddy 
and she hkes the Colonel, and she does not 
hke Higgins and Mr Doolittle. Galatea never 
does quite hke Pygmahon' his relation to her 
IS too godlike to be altogether agreeable. 


THE END 
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XXIV 

HEAUTBREAK HOUSE 

A FANTASIA IN THE RUSSIAN MANNER ON ENGLISH THEMES 


ACT I 

The hilly country in the middle of the north 
edge of Sussex, loohng very pleasant on a fine 
evening at the end of September, is seen through 
the windows of a room which has been built so as 
to resemble the after part of an old fashioned 
high-pooped ship with a stem gallery, for the 
windows are ship built with heavy timbering, and 
run right across the room as continuously as the 
stability of the wall allows A row of lockers 
under the windows provides an unupholstered 
window-seat interrupted by imn glass doors, 
respectively halfway bclivecn the stern post and 
the sides Another door strains the illusion a little 
by being apparently m the ship's port side, and 
yet leading, not to the open sea, but to the entrance 
hall of the house Between this door and the stem 
gallery are bookshelves. There are electric light 
switches beside the door leading to the hall and 
the glass doors in the stem gallery Against the 
starboard wall ts a carpenter's bench The rice 
has a board tn its jaws, and the foor ts Uttered 
with shavings, overf owing from a waste-paper 
basket A couple of planes and a cenlrebil are on 
the bench In the same wall, between the bench 
and ike windows, ts a narrow doorway nitk a 
half door, above which a glimpse of the room 
beyond shews that it ts a shelved pantry with 
bottles and kitchen crockery 

On the starboard side, but close to the middle, 
ts a plain oak drawing-table mtk drawing-board, 
T-square, straightedges, set squares, mathe- 
matical instruments, saucers of water color, a 
tumbler of discolored water, Indian ink, pencils, 
and brushes on it The drawing-board ts set so 
that ike draughtsman's chair has the window on 
tis left hand On the foor at the end of the table, 
on his right, is a ship’s fire bucket On the port 
side of the room, near the bookshelves, u a sofa 
with its back to the windows It ts a sturdy 
mahogany article, oddly upholstered tn sailcloth, 
including the bolster, with a couple of blankets 
hanging over the back. Between the sofa and the 
dranmg-iable is a big mcker chair, with broad 
arms and a low sloping back, with its back to the 
light A small but stout table of teak, with a 
round top and gate legs, stands against the port 
wall between the door and the bookcase It ts the 


only article in the room that suggests (not at all 
convincingly) a womans hand tn the furnishing 
Thcuncarpctrd floor of narrow hoards ts caulked 
and holystoned like a deck 

The garden to which the glass doors lead dips 
to the south before the landscape rises again to 
the hills Emerging from the hollow ts the aipola 
of an observatory Between the observatory and 
the house is a flagstaff on a little esplanade, inth 
a hammock on the east side and a long garden 
seal on the west 

A young lady, gloved and halted, with a dust 
coat on, ts sitting tn the window-scat mth her 
body Iwtstcd to enable her to look out at the new 
One hand props her chin the other hangs down 
with a volume of the Temple Shakespear in it, and 
her finger stuck tn the page she has been reading 

A clock strikes six 

The young lady turns and looks at her watch 
She rises with an air of one who watts and ts 
almost at the end of her patience She is a pretty 
girl, slender, fair, and intelligent loohng, nicely 
but not expensively dressed, evidently not a smart 
idler 

With a sigh of weary resignation she comes to 
the draughtsman s chair, sits down, and begins 
to read Shakespear Presently the book sinks to 
her lap, her eyes close, and she dozes into a 
slumber 

An elderly womanservant comes tn from the 
hall mth three unopened bottles of rum on a tray 
She passes through and disappears tn the pantry 
mtkout noticing the young lady She places the 
bottles on the shelf and fills her tray with empty 
bottles As she returns with these, the young 
lady lets her book drop, awakening herself, and 
startling the womanservant so that she all but 
lets the tray fall 

THE woMANSEUVANT God blcss us' [The 
young lady picks up the book and places it on 
the table) Sony to wake yefu, nuss, I’m sure, 
but yon are a stranger to me What might 
yon be waiting here for now? 

THE vouNO LADY Waiting for somebody to 
shew some signs of knowmg that I have been 
invited here 

THE WOMANSERVANT Oh, youre invited, 
are yon? And has nobody come? Dear! dearl 
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THE YOUNG LADY A wjld-lookiDg old gentle- 
man came and looked in at the windo-w, and 
I heard him calhng out “Nurse there is a 
young and attractive female waiting m the 
poop Go and see what she wants ” Are you 
the nurse? 

THE woMANSETiVANT Yes, miss’ I’m Nurse 
Guinness. That was old Captain Shotover, 
Mrs Hushabye’s father I heard him roaring; 
but I thought it was for something else I 
suppose it was Mrs Hushabye that mvited 
you, ducky? 

THE YOUNG LADY I understood her to do 
so But really I think I’d better go 

NURSE GtHNNESs Oh, dont think of such a 
thing, miss If Mrs Hushabye has forgotten 
all about it, it will be a pleasant surpnse for 
her to see you, wont it? 

THE YOUNG LADY It has been a very un- 
pleasant surpnse to me to find that nobody 
expects me 

NURSE GUINNESS Youll get used to it, miss 
this house is full of surprises for them that 
dont know our ways 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER \loohng tn froin ihe hall 
suddenly, an ancient hut still hardy man mih 
an immense ivhile beard, in a reefer jacket with 
a nhislle hanging from his neck] Nurse there 
IS a hold-all and a handbag on the front steps 
for everybody to fall over Also a temus 
racquet Who the devil left them there? 

THE YOUNG LADY Tliey are mine, I’m 
afraid. 

THE CAPTAIN [advancing to the draiving-table] 
Nurse who is this misguided and unfortu- 
nate young lady? 

NURSE omNNEss She says h'liss Hessy m- 
vited her, sir 

THE CAPTAIN And had she no friend, no 
parents, to warn her against my daughter’s 
invitations? This is a pretty sort of house, by 
heavens' A young and attractive lady is 
invited here Her luggage is left on the steps 
for hours; and she herself is deposited in the 
poop and abandoned, tired and starving. 
This IS our hospitality These are our manners 
No room ready No hot water No welcoming 
hostess Our \asitor is to sleep in the toolshed, 
and to wash in the duckpond 

NURSE GUINNESS. Now it’s all Hght, Captain* 
I’ll get the lady some tea, and her room shall 
be ready before she has fimshed it [To the 
young lady] Take off your hat, ducky; and 
make yourself at home [sAe goes to ihe door 
leading to the hall] 


THE CAPTAIN [<I5 she posses him] Ducky' Do 
you suppose, woman, that because this young 
lady has been insulted and neglected, you 
have the right to address her as you address 
my wretched children, Yhom you ha\e 
brought up in ignorance of the commonest 
decencies of social intercourse? 

NURSE GUINNESS Never mind lum, doty 
[Quite unconcerned, she goes out into the hall on 
her may to ihe htcheii] 

THE CAPTAIN Madam ivill you favor me 
AVith your name? [He sits doim in ihe big 
mcker chair] 

THE YOUNG LADY My name is Elbe Dunn. 

THE CAPTAIN Dunn* Ihadaboatswamuhose 
name was Dunn He n as originally a pirate 
in China He set up as a ship’s chandler mth 
stores which I have every reason to believe 
he stole from me No doubt he became nch 
Are you his daughter? 

ELLiE [indignant] No : certainly not. I am 
proud to be able to say that though ray 
father has not been a successful man, nobody 
has ever had one word to say against him I 
think my father is the best man I ha\ e ever 
known 

THE CAPTAIN He must be greatly changed 
Has he attained the seventh degree of con- 
centration^ 

ELLIE I dont understand 

THE CAPTAIN. But how could he, with a 
daughter? I, madam, have two daughters 
One of them is Hesione Hushabye, who 
invited you here I keep this house: she up- 
sets it I desire to attain the seventh degree 
of concentration, she invites visitors and 
leaves me to entertain them. [Nurse Guinness 
returns with ihe tea-tray, mhich she places on the 
teak table] - 1 ha\ e a second daughter who is, 
thank God, in a remote part of the Empire 
Avith her numskull of a husband As a child 
she thought the figure-head of my ship, the 
Dauntless, the most beautiful thing on earth. 
He resembled it He had the same expression 
wooden yet enterprising She manned him, 
and Avill never set foot in this house again. 

NURSE GUINNESS [carrying the table, mth ihe 
iea-tlangs on it, to Elbe’s side] Indeed you 
never were more mistaken She is in Eng- 
land this very moment You have been told 
three times this week that she is coming home 
for a year for her health And very glad you 
should be to see your oivn daughter again 
after all these jmars 

THE CAPTAIN. I am Dot glad Tlie natural 
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term of the affection of the human animal 
for its offspring is six years My daughter 
Anadne Mas bom Mhcn I was forty-six I 
am now eighty-cight If she comes, I am not 
at liomc If she w ants anything, let her take 
it If she asks for me, let her be informed 
that I am extremely old, and have totally 
forgotten her 

NunsE GUINNESS Tliats no talk to offer to a 
young lady Here, ducky, lia\ c some tea, and 
dont listen to him [she pours out a aip of ten] 
THE CAPTAIN [rising tvrathfullp] Now before 
high heaven they have given this innocent 
ehild Indian tea the stuff they tan their own 
leather insides wnth [He sei::cs (he cup and the 
tea-pot and empties both into (he leathern bucket] 
BLUE [almost in tears] Oh, please! I am so 
bred I should have been glad of anything 
NURSE GUINNESS Oil , w hat R tiling to do! The 
poor lamb is ready to drop 

THE CAPTAIN You shall hnvc some of my 
tea Do not touch that fly-blown cake nobody 
eats it here except the dogs [He disappears 
into the pantry] 

NURSE GUINNESS Thcrcs a man for you! 
They say he sold himself to the devil in 
Zanzibar before he was a captain, and tlic 
older he grows the more I believe them 
A woman’s voice [w the hall] Is anyone at 
home? Hesione! Nurse! Papa' Do come, some- 
body, and take in my luggage 

Thumping heard, as of an umbrella, on (he 
mamscol 

NURSE GUINNESS My gracious' It’s Miss 
Addle, Lady Utterword, Mrs Hushabye’s 
sister the one I told the Captain about 
[Gating] Coming, Miss, coming 
She carries the table back to its place by the 
door, and is hurrying out when she is intercepted 
by Lady Utterword, ivho bursts in muchfustered 
Lady Utterword, a blonde, is very handsome, 
very well dressed, and so precipitate in speech 
and action that the first impression (erroneous) is 
one of comic silliness 

LADY UTTERWORD Oh, IS that you, Nurse? 
How are you? You dont look a day older Is 
nobody at home? Where is Hesione? Doesnt 
she expect me? Where are the servants? 
Whose luggage is that on the steps? Where’s 
Papa? Is everybody asleep? [Seeing Elite] Oh! 
I beg your pardon I suppose you are one of 
my meces [Approaching her with outstretched 
arms] Come and kiss your aunt, darhng 
EEUE I’m only a visitor It is my luggage 
on the steps 


NURSE GUINNESS I’ll go gct you somc fresh 
tea, ducky [She takes up the tray] 

FixiE But the old gentleman said he would 
make some himself 

NURsr GUINNESS Blcss you! he’s forgotten 
what lie w ent for already IIis mind wanders 
from one thing to another 
uvni UTTERWORD Papa, I suppose? 

NTJRSF GUINNESS Ycs, MiSS 
LAD! UTTERWORD [vehemently] Dont be silly, 
nurse Dont call me Miss 
NURSE GuiNNF-ss [plaadly] No, loicy [she 
goes out with the tea-tray] 

LADi UTTFiiwoRD [u«Hig dottm inth afiounce 
on the sofa] I know what }ou must feel Oh, 
this house, tins house! I come back to it 
after tw cntj’-thrcc jears, and it is just the 
same the luggage lying on the steps, the 
servants spoilt and impossible, nobody at 
home to receive anybody, no regular meals, 
nobody ever hungry because they are alw ays 
gnawing bread and butter or munching 
apples, and, what is worse, the same disorder 
in ideas, in talk, in feeling Wien I was a child 
I w os used to it I had nc\ cr known anything 
better, though I was unhapp), and longed 
all the bmc — oh, how I longed' — to be 
respectable, to be a lady, to live ns others 
did, not to hnvc to think of cvcrj'thing for 
myself I married at nineteen to escape from 
it My husband is Sir Hastings Utterword, 
who has been governor of all the crowm 
colonies in succession I have always been 
the mistress of Government House I have 
been so happy I had forgotten that people 
could hve bke this I wanted to see my 
father, my sister, my nephews and nieces 
(one ought to, you know), and I was looking 
forward to it And now the state of the house! 
the way I’m received! the casual impudence 
of that w Oman Guinness, our old nurse' really 
Hesione might at least have been here some 
preparation might have been made for me 
You must excuse my going on in this way, 
but I am really very much hurt and annoyed 
and disillusioned and if I had reahzed it was 
to be like this, I wouldnt have come I have 
a great mind to go away without another 
word is on the point of weepng] 

ELLiE [also very miserable] Nobody has been 
here to receive me either I thought I ought 
to go away too But how can I, Lady Utter- 
word? My luggage is on the steps, and the 
stabon fly has gone 

The Captain emerges from the pantry with a 
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iray of Chinese lacquer and a xeryjine tea-set on 
li Heresis it provisionally on the end oftheiahU:, 
snatches aitay the drawing-board, nhtch he 
stands on ihejtoor against the table legs, and 
puis the tray in the space thus cleared Ellie pours 
out a cup greedily 

THE CAPTAIN. Yout tCE, jouDg lady. What' 
another lady! I must fetch another cup \he 
males for the pantry'] 

lADY UTTERiTORD [nsing front the sofa, 
suffused with emoiioii] Papa' Dont you know 
me^ I’m your daughter 
THE CAPTAIN Nonseuset m}-- daughter’s 
upstaurs asleep [He vanishes through the half 
door] 

Lady Uiierword retires to the window to 
conceal her tears 

EiiiE [going to her with the cup] Dont be so 
distressed Hai e this cup of tea He is very 
old and very strange he has been just hke 
that to me I know how dreadful it must be 
my own father is all the world to me Oh, 
I’m sure he didnt mean it 
The Captain returns with another cup. 

THE CAPTAIN Now WO are complete [He 
places it on the tray] 

LADY UTTERWOOD [hysterically] Papa, you 
cant have forgotten me I am Anadne I’m 
httle Paddy Patkins Wont you kiss me^ [She 
goes to him and throws her arms round his necL] 
the CAPTAIN [iroodcn^ enduring her embrace] 
How can you be Anadne’ You are a middle- 
aged woman well preserved, madam, but no 
longer young 

lady utterword But think of all the years 
and years I have been away. Papa. I ha\e 
had to grow old, like other people 
the captain [disengaging himself] You 
should grow out of kissing strange men* 
they may be striving to attain the seventh 
degree of concentration 
lady utterword But I’m your daughter. 
^ ou havnt seen me for years 
the CAPTAIN So much the worse' When our 
relatives are at home, we hai e to think of all 
their good points or it would be impossible to 
endure them But when they are away, we 
console ourselves for their absence by dwell- 
ing on their nces. 'That is how I have come 
to think my absent daughter Anadne a 
perfect fiend, so do not tr\ to ingratiate your- 
self here by impersonating her [he walls 
fi^ly away to the other side of the room] 

Lady utterword. Ingratiating myself in- 
deed [With dignity] Very well, papa. [She sits 


down at the drawing-table and pours out tea for 
herself] 

the CAPTAIN I am neglecting my social 
duties You remember Dunn^ Billy Dunn’ 
lady utterword. Do you mean tliat 
villamous sailor who robbed you* 

THE CAPTAIN [introduang Elhe] His daugh- 
ter. [He sits down on the sofa] 
ellie [protesting] No — 

Nurse Guinness returns with fresh tea 
THE CAPTAIN Take that hogwash away Do 
you hear? 

NURSE Youve actually remembered about 
the tea' [To Ellie] O, miss, he didnt forget 
you after all' You have made an impression 
THE CAPTAIN [gloomtly] Youth' beauty' 
novelty' 'They are badly wanted m this 
house I am excessively old Hesione is only 
moderately young Her children are not 
youthfuL 

LADY UTTERWORD How Can children be 
expected to be youthful in this house’ Almost 
before we could speak we were filled inth 
notions that might have been all very well 
for pagan philosophers of fifty, but were 
certainly qmte unfit for respectable people 
of any age 

NURSE You were always for respectabihtj’, 
Miss Addy 

LADY UTTERWORD NuTse* wiU you plcasc 
remember that I am Lady Utterword, and 
not Miss Addy, nor lovey, nor darhng, nor 
doty’ Do you hear? 

NURSE Yes, ducky all nght I’ll teU them 
all they must call you my lady. [S^e tales her 
tray out with undisturbed placidity] 

LADY UTTERWORD. What comfoit’ what 
sense is there in having sen ants with no 
manners? 

ELLIE [rising and coming to the table to put 
down her empty cup] Lady Utterword do j ou 
thmk Mrs Hushabye really expects me* 
LADY UTTERWORD Oh, dont ask me You 
can see for yourself that L e just arrived, her 
only sister, after twenty-three years absence' 
and it seems that I am not expected 
THE CAPTAIN What docs it matter whether 
the young lady is expected or not’ She is 
welcome. There are beds there is food I’U 
find a room for her myself [he males for the 
door] 

ELLIE [follorang him to stop him] Oh please — 
[he goes oat]. Lady Utterword I dont know 
what to do Your father persists in beheving 
that my father is Eome sailor who robbed 
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him 

UTTEmvonD You Imd better pretend 
not to notice it My fitlicr is n very clever 
man, but he always forgot things, and now 
tliat he IS old, of course lie is worse And 
I must warn jou that it is sometimes %crj 
hard to feel quite sure that he really forgets 

Mrs Hushabyc bursts tnlo the room tempestu- 
ously, and embraces Like She is a couple of 
years older than Lady Utterirord, and cren belter 
looking She has magmfeent black hair, eyes like 
the fshpools of Heshbon, and a nobly modelled 
neck, short at the back and low between her 
shoulders in front Unlike her sister she is itn- 
corseted and dressed anyhow in a rich robe of 
black pile that shews of her white skin and 
statuesque contour 

Mus HOSHABVE Elbe, my darling, my pctti- 
kins [kissing her'] how long have }ou been 
here? Ive been at home all the time I was 
putting flowers and things in your room, and 
when I just sat down for a moment to trj how 
comfortable the armchair was I went off to 
sleep Papa woke me and told me you were 
here Fancy your finding no one, and being 
neglected and abandoned [ififnng her again] 
My poor love' [SAe deposits Elite on the sofa 
Meanwhile Ariadne has left the table and come 
over to claim her share of allention] Oh! } ou\ c 
brought someone wath you Introduce me 

LADY UTTEBWOUD Hesione IS It possible 
that you dont know me? 

MRS HUSHABYE [conventionally] Of course I 
remember your face quite well ^Vhere have 
we met? 

LADY VJTTERWORD Didnt Papa tell you I 
was here? Oh! this is really too much [5Ae 
throws herself sulkily into the big chair] 

MRS HUSHABYE Papal 

LADY UTTERWORD Ycs Papa Our papa, 
you unfeehng wretch [Rising angnly] I’ll go 
straight to a hotel 

MRS HUSHABYE [seistng her by the shoulders] 
My goodness gracious goodness, you dont 
mean to say that youre Addy! 

LADY UTTERWORD I ccrtamly am Addy, and 
I dont think I can be so changed that you 
would not have recogmzed me if you had any 
real affection for me And papa didnt think 
me even worth mentioning' 

MRS HUSHABYE, What a lark! Sit down [she 
pushes her back tnlo the chair instead of kissing 
her, and posts herself behind it] You do look a 
swell Youre much handsomer than you used 
to be Youve made the acquaintance of Elbe, 


of course Slie is going to marry a perfect 
hog of a millionaire for Ihc sake of her father, 
who is ns poor as a church mouse, and you 
must liclp me to slop her 
rLLiF Oh please, Ilcsionc 
MRS iiusiiABVF Mj pcltikins, the man’s 
coming here today with your fnlhcr to begin 
persecuting you, and cvctyliodj will sec the 
state of the case m ten minutes, so whnts tlie 
use of making a secret of it^ 

FLLir lie IS not a hog, Ilesionc You dont 
know how wondcrfiillj good he was to my 
father, and how dccplj grateful I am to him 
MRS IIUSIIABVF [/o I^dy Utlerword] Her 
father is a verj remarkable man, Addy 
Ills name is MaFrini Dunn Mnz/ini was 
a cclebritj of some kind who knew Elbe’s 
grandparents Tlicy were both poets, like 
the Brownings, and when her father came 
into the world Mnrrini said ‘‘Another soldier 
bom for freedom'" So they chnstened him 
Mnznm, and he has been fighting for free- 
dom in Ins quiet way ever since Tlints why 
he IS so poor 

rixiF I am proud of his povertj 
MRS HUSiiARV E Of coursc } ou orc, pcttikins 
Why not Icav c him in it, and many someone 
you love? 

L.\DY UTTERWORD [nnng suddenly and explo- 
sively] Hcsionc arc you going to kiss me or 
are you not? 

MRS iiusiiABVE What do you want to be 
kissed for? 

L/VDV UTTERWORD I dont Want to bckisscd, 
but I do want you to behave properly and 
decently We are sisters We have been 
separated for twenty-three years You ought 
to kiss me 

MRS HUSHABYE TomoiTow moming, dear, 
before yon make up I hate tlie smell of 
powder 

LADV UTTERWORD Ob' you unfechng — [she 
IS interrupted by the return of the captain] 

THE CAPTAIN [to Elite] Your room is ready 
[Elbe nses] The sheets were damp, but I 
have changed them [he makes for ike garden 
door on the port side] 

LADY UTTERWORD Oh! What about my 
sheets? 

THE CAPTAIN [halting at the door] Take my 
advice air them, or take them off and sleep 
in blankets You shall sleep in Ariadne’s old 
room 

LADY UTTERWORD Indeed I shah do noth- 
mg of the sort. 'That httle hole! I am entitled 
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to tlie best spare room 
THE CAPTAIN [conimuing unviovei] She 
roamed a numskull She told me she would 
marry anyone to get away from home 
LADY UTTERWORD You are pretending not 
to know me on purpose I will leave the house 
Mazsim Dunn enters from the hall. He is a 
little elderly man with bulging credulous eyes and 
earnest manners He is dressed in a blue serge 
jacket suit TVith an unbuttoned machntosh over 
it, and carries a soft black hat of clerical cut 
ELLiE At last' Captain Shotover here is 
my father 

THE CAPTAIN This' Nonseiise' not a bit bke 
him \he goes anay through the garden, shutting 
the door sharply behind hini] 

LADY UTTERAVORD I Mill Dot be Ignored and 
pretended to be somebody else I wiU have 
it out with papa now, this instant [To 
Maszird\ Excuse me \She follows ike Captain 
out, making a hasty bom to Mazsint, mho returns 
It] 

MRS HDSHABYE [hospitably, shaking hands] 
How good of you to come, Mr Dunn' You 
dont imnd papa, do you? He is as mad as a 
hatter, you know, but qmte harmless, and 
extremely clever You will have some de- 
lightful talks with him 
MAZziNi I hope so [To Elite] So here you 
are, EUie, dear [He draws her arm affectionately 
through Ais] I must thank you, Mrs Hushabye, 
for your kindness to my daughter I’m afraid 
she Avould have had no hohday if you had not 
imited her 

MRS HUSHABYE Not at all Very mceof her 
to come and attract young people to the 
house for us 

MAZZINI [smiling] I’m afraid Elbe is not 
interested in young men, Mrs Hushabye 
Her taste is on the graver, sohder side 
airs hushabye [with a sudden rather hard 
brightness in her manner] Wont you take off 
your overcoat, Mr Dunn? You Avdl find a 
cupboard for coats and hats and things in 
the comer of the hall 

MAZZINI [hastily releasing Elite] Yes — thank 
you — I had better — [he goes oaf] 

MRS HUSHABYE [emphatically] The old brute' 
ELLIE VTio? 

Mrs hushabye Who' Him He It [pointing 
ofter Masnai] "Graver, sohder tastes,” in- 
deed' 

eixte [og^a^f] You dont mean that you 
Avere speabng hke tliat of my father! 

Mrs uushabae. I aars You knoAv I Avas 


ELLIE [with dignity] I Avill leave your house 
at once [^Ae turns to the door] 

•MRS HUSHABYH If you attempt it, I’ll tell 
your father why 

ELLIE [turning agairi] Oh' Hoav can j ou treat 
a Ausitor hke this, Mrs Hushabye? 

MRS HUSHABYE I thought you Avcrc going 
to call me Hesione 

ELLIE Certainly not noAA'^ 

MRS HUSHABYE Very well I’ll tell your 
father 

ELLIE [disfrersed] Oh' 

MRS HUSHABYE If you tum a hair — if you 
take his part agamst me and agamst your 
OAVn heart for a moment. I’ll give that born 
soldier of freedom a piece of my mmd that 
AAull stand him on his selfish old head for a 
week 

ELLIE Hesionel My father selfish' Hoav 
httle you know — 

She IS interrupted by Mazzini, who returns, 
excited and perspiring. 

MAZZINI Elbe Manganhas come* I thought 
youd hke to know Excuse me, Mrs Husha- 
bye. the strange old gentleman — 

MRS HUSHABYE Papa Quite so 
MAZZINI Oh, I beg your pardon of course 
I Avas a httle confused by his manner He is 
making Mangan help him Avith sometlung in 
the garden, and he wants me too — 

A powerful whistle is heard 
THE captain’s VOICE Bosun ahoy' [/Ae ivhistle 
IS repeated] 

MAZZINI [flustered] Oh dear! I beheve he is 
whisthng for me [He hurries out] 

mrshushabat: NoAvmy fathensaAvonder- 
ful man if you hke 

ELLIE Hesione. hsten to me You dont 
understand My father and Mr Mangan were 
boys together IVir Ma — 

MRS HUSH ABA E I dont Care what tlicy wcrc 
Ave must sit dovm if you are going to begin 
as far back as that [She snatches at Elite’s 
waist, and makes her sit down on the sofa beside 
her] Now, pettikins tell me all about Mr 
Mangan Tliey call him Boss Mangan, dont 
they? He is a Napoleon of mdustrj' and 
disgustingly rich, isnt he? Why isnt your 
father nch? 

ELLIE My poor father should never hai e 
been m business His parents Avere poets, 
and they gave him the noblest ideas; but 
they could not afford to giA e him a profession. 

MRS HUSHABYE Faiicy youT grandparents, 
with 'their eyes in fine frenzy rolling! And so 
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your poor father had to go into business 
Hnsnt he succeeded m it? 

ELLiF He always used to say he could 
succeed if he only had some capital He 
fought his way along, to keep a roof o\cr 
our heads and bnng us up well, but it was 
always a struggle always the same difficulty 
of not having capital enough I dont know 
how to describe it to you 

Mns nusHABYE Poor Elbe! I know Pulling 
the deMl by the tail 

ELLiE [Aurt] Oh no Not hkc that It was at 
least dignified 

Mas HUSHABVE That made it all the harder, 
didnt it? I shouldnt have pulled the devil by 
the tail with dignity I should haAe pulled 
hard — \heUveen her teel}i\ hard Well? Go on 

EixiE At last it seemed that all our 
troubles were at an end Mr Mangan did an 
extraordinarily noble thing out of pure fnend- 
ship for my father and respect for his charac- 
ter He asked lum how much capital he 
wanted, and gave it to him I dont mean 
that he lent it to him, or tliat he invested it 
m his business He just simply made him a 
present of it Wasnt that splendid of him? 

MRS HTJSHABYE. On Condition that you 
married him^’ 

ELLIE Oh no, no, no This was when I was 
a child He had never even seen me he 
never came to our house It was absolutely 
disinterested Pure generosity 

MRS HUSHABVE Oh! I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon Well, what became of the money? 

EixiE We all got new clothes and moved 
into another house And I went to another 
school for two years 

MRS HUSHABYE Only two years? 

ELLIE That was all, for at the end of two 
years my father was utterly ruined 

MRS HUSHABYE HoW? 

ELLIE I dont know I never could under- 
stand But it was dreadful When we were 
poor my father had never been in debt But 
when he launched out mto business on a 
large scale, he had to incur habihties When 
the business went into hqmdation he owed 
more money than Mr Mangan had given him 

MRS HUSHABYE Bit off more than he could 
chew, I suppose 

ELLEE. I think you are a little unfeelmg 
about it 

MRS HUSHABYE My pettikms you mustnt 
mmd my way of talking I was qiute as 
sensitive and particular as you once, but I 


liaic picked up so much slang from the 
children that I am really hardly presentable 
I suppose jour father had no licnd for busi- 
ness, and made a mess of it 

ELLIE Oh, that just shows how cntirclj' 
j’ou arc mistaken about him Tlic business 
turned out a great success It now pajs forty- 
four per cent after deducting the excess 
profits tax 

MRS HUSHABYE Tlicn wliy amt jou rolling 
in nionc}'? 

ELLiF I dont know It seems \crj unfair 
to me You see, mj father was made bank- 
rupt It ncarlj' broke his heart, because he 
had persuaded scscral of his fnends to put 
moncj’ into the business He was sure it 
w ould succeed, and c\ cntsproi cd that he w as 
quite right But they all lost their money 
It w ns dreadful I dont know what wc should 
have done but for Mr Mangan 

MRS injsHABYF Wint> Did the Boss come 
to the rescue again, after all his moncj' being 
thrown away? 

ELLIE. He did indeed, and ncicr uttered a 
reproach to my father He bought what was 
left of tlic business — the buildings and the 
machincrj’ and things — from ftic official 
trustee for enough money to enable mj 
father to pay six and cightpcncc in the pound 
and get his discharge E\ crj one pitied papa 
so much, and saw so plainlj' that he was an 
honorable man, that they let hum off at six- 
and-eightpcncc instead of ten shillings Then 
Mr Mangan started a company to take up 
the business, and made mj' father a manager 
in it to save us from starvation, for I wasnt 
earning anything then 

MRS HUSHABYE Quite a romance And 
when did the Boss develop the tender passion? 

ELLIE Oh, that was years after, quite 
lately He took the chair one mght at a sort 
of people’s concert. I was singing there As 
an amateur, you know half a guinea for 
expenses and three songs with three encores 
He w'as so pleased ivith my singing that he 
asked might he walk home with me I never 
saw anyone so taken aback as he was when I 
took him home and introduced him to my 
father his own manager It was then that 
my father told me how nobly he had behaved 
Of course it was considered a great chance 
forme, ns he IS so nch And — and — wednfted 
into a sort of understanding — I suppose I 
shouldcall it an engagement-^sAewdis/rewed 
and cannot go on] 
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MRS HUSHABYE \nstng and marching about] 
You may have drifted into it, but you -will 
bounce out of it, my pettikms, if I am to have 
anything to do^ ivith it 
ELLTE [hopelessly] No* it’s no use I am 
bound in honor and gratitude I will go 
through with it 

MRS HUSHABYE [behind the sofa, scolding 
donm at her] You know, of course, that it’s 
not honorable or grateful to marry a man 
you dont love Do you love this Mangan 
man? 

BLUE Yes At least — 

MRS HUSHABYE I dont Want tb know about 
“the least”. I want to know the worst Girls 
of your age fall in love with all sorts of im- 
possible people, especially old people 
ELLiE I hke ]VIr Mangan very much, and 
I shall always be — 

MRS HUSHABYE [impatiently completing the 
sentence and prancing array intolerantly to star- 
board] — grateful to him for his kindness to 
dear father I know Anybody else? 

ELLiE What do you mean^ 

MRS HUSHABYE Anybody else? Are you m 
love with anybody else? 

ELLiE Of course not 

MRS HUSHABYE Humph! [The hook on the 
drarmng-table catches her eye She picks it up, 
and evidently Jinds the title very unexpected. She 
looks at Elite, and asks, quaintly] Qmte sure 
youre not in love with an actor^ 
ellie No, no Why? What put such a thing 
into your head? 

MRS HUSHABYE This is yours, isnt it? Why 
else should you be reading Othello? 

ellie My father taught me to love Shake- 
spear 

MRS HUSHABYE [flinging the book donm on the 
table] Really! your father does seem to be 
about the himt 

ellie [naively] Do you never read Shake- 
spear, Hesione? That seems to me so extra- 
ordinary. I hke Othello 
MRS HUSHABYE Do you indeed^ He was 
jealous, wasnt he^ 

ellie Oh, not that I think all the part 
about jealousy is horrible But dont you 
think it must have been a wonderful experi- 
ence for Desdemona, brought up so quietly 
at home, to meet a man who had been out 
in the world doing all sorts of brave things 
Rud haling temble adientures, and yet 
finding something m her that made him loi e 
to sit and talk with her and teU her about 


them? 

MRS HUSHABYE Thats your idea of romance, 
is it? 

ELLIE Not romance, exactly It might 
really happen 

Elite’s eyes sheiv that she is not arguing, hut 
in a daydream Mrs Hushabye, Hatching her 
inquisitively, goes deliberately back to the sofa 
and resumes her seat beside her 

MRS HUSHABYE Elbe darhng haie you 
nobced that some of those stones that 
Othello told Desdemona couldnt have hap- 
pened? 

ELLIE Oh no Shakespear thought they 
could have happened 

MRS HUSHABYE Hm' Dcsdemona thought 
they could have happened But they didnt 
ELLIE WTiy do you look so emgmatic about 
it^ You are such a sphinx I never know w hat 
you mean 

MRS HUSHABYE Desdcmona would have 
found him out if she had hved, you know I 
wonder was that why he strangled her' 
ELLIE Othello was not telhng hes 
MRS HUSHABYE How do you know? 

ELLIE Shakespear would have said if he 
was Hesione there are men who have done 
wonderful things men hke Othello, only, 
of course, white, and very handsome, and — 
MRS HUSHABYE Ah' Now we’re coming to 
it TeU me aU about him I knew there must 
be somebody, or youd never have been so 
miserable about Mangan youd have thought 
it qmte a lark to marry him 

ELLIE [blushing vividly] Hesione you are 
dreadful But I dont want to make a secret 
of it, though of course*! dont tell ei erybody 
Besides, I dont know him 

MRS HUSHABYE Dont know him' WUiat does 
that mean'* 

ELLIE Well, of course I know him to speak 
to 

MRS HUSHABYE But you Want to know him 
ever so much more intimately, eh^* 

ELLIE No no I know him qmte — almost 
mtimately. 

MRS HUSHABYE You dont know him; and 
you know him almost intimately. How lucid' 
ELLIE I mean that he does not call on us 
I — I got into conversation with him by 
chance at a concert 

MRS HUSHABY*E You secm to ha\e rather 
a gay time at your concerts, Elbe 
ELLIE Not at aU. we talk to everyone in 
the green-room waitmg for our turns I 
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EiiTE [embracing her] Hesione you are a 
-mtch How do you know> Oh, you are the 
most sjTupathetic woman m the world 

>1113 HUSHABYE [cttresstn^ Aer] Pettikins, 
my petbkins how I envy you' and how I pity 
you! 

xlbie Pity me' Oh, why? 

A very handsome man of ffly, rviih mous- 
queiaire moustaches, wearing a rather dandified 
curly brimmed hat, and carrying an elaborate 
nalhng-sticL, comes into ike room from the hall, 
and stops short at sight of the women on the 
sofa 

ELBiE [seeing him and rising tn glad surprise] 
Oh' Hesione this is Mr Marcus Darnley 
"MBS HUSHABYE [nsing] What a latkl He is 
ray husband 

ELLIE But how — [she stops suddenly^ then 
turns pale and sways] 

MRS HUSHABYE [patching her and sitting down 
with her on the sofa] Ste^y, my pettikins 
THE MAN [inOi a mixture of confusion and 
effrontery, depositing his hat and stick on the 
teal table] My real name, Miss Dunn, is 
Hector Hushabye I leaie you to judge 
whether that is a name any sensitive man 
B ould care to confess to I never use it when 
I can possibly help it I have been away for 
nearly a month, and I had no idea you kneiv 
my Bife, or that you were coming here I am 
none the less dehghted to find you in our 
little house 

BLUE [m great distress] I dont know nhat 
to do Please, may I speak to papa? Do leave 
me I cant bear it 
MRS HUSHABYE. Be off, Hcctor 
HECTOR I 

MRS HUSHABYE Quick, quick Get out 
HECTOR If you think it better — [he goes 
out, taking his hat with him bid leaving the stick 
on the table], 

MRS HUSHABYE [laying Elite down at the end 
of the sofa] Now, pettikins, he is gone Theres 
nobody but me You can let yourself go 
Dont try to control yourself Have a good 
cry. 

blue [raising her head] Damn' 

SIRS HUSHABYE Splendid' Oh, what a relief 
I thought you were going to be broken- 
hearted Never rmnd me Damn him again 
blue I am not damning him I am damn- 
ing myself for being such a fool [f?i«ng] How 
could I let my self be taken in so'’ [She begins 
prowling to and fro, her bloom gone, looking 
cimously older and harder] 


MRS HUSHABYE [cheerfully] MTiy not, petti- 
kins'’ Very few young women can resist 
Hector I couldnt when I was your age He 
IS really rather splendid, you knov 

ELLIE [fuming on her] Splendid' Yes splen- 
did looking, of course But how can }ou 
love a bar? 

MRS HUSHABYE I dont loiow But you can, 
fortunately Otherv.'ise there wouldnt be 
much love m the world 

ELLIE But to he hke that' To be a boaster' 
a coward' 

MRS HUSHABYE [nsiTig 171 alarm] Pettikins 
none of that, if you please If you hint the 
shghtest doubt of Hector’s courage, he inll 
go straight off and do the most horribly 
dangerous thmgs to coni'mce himself that he 
isnt a coward. He has a dreadful trick of 
getting out of one thud-floor wmdow and 
coming m at another, just to test liis nerie 
He has a whole draiverful of Albert Medals 
for saiung people’s bves 

ELLIE He never told me that 
MRS HUSHABYE He nevcT boasts of any- 
thmg he really did. he cant bear it; and it 
makes him shy if anyone else does All his 
stones are made-up stones 

ELLIE [coming to her] Do you mean that he 
IS really brave, and really has adventures, 
and yet tells hes about things that lie ne\er 
did and that never happened'’ 

MRS HUSHABYE Ycs, pettikins, I do People 
dont have their virtues and vices in sets tliey 
have them anyhoiv all mi\ed 

ELLIE [staring at her thoughtfully] ’Theres 
somethmg odd about this house, Hesione, 
and even about you. I dont know why I’m 
talking to you so calmly I have a homble 
fear that mj’' heart is broken, but that heart- 
break IS not like what I thought it must be 
MRS HUSHABYE [fondling her] It’s only life 
educating you, pettikins How do you feel 
about Boss Mangan now? 

ELLIE [disengaging herself with an expression 
of distaste] Oh, how can you remmd me of 
him, Hesione? 

MRS HUSHABYE Sortjs dear I think I hear 
Hector coming back You dont mind noM, 
do you, dear? 

ELLIE Not in the least I am quite cured 
Mazmni Dunn and Hector come in from the 
hall 

HECTOR [os he opens the door and allows 
Macinni to pass w] One second more, and she 
would have been a dead uoman' 

I 
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MAZziNi Dear' dear' ^\hnt an escnpcl Ellic, 
my lo\c Mr Hushabyc lias jtisL been Idling 
me the most c\traordmarj — 

FLUE Yes Ivc heard it [she crosses to (he 
other side of (he room] 

iiFXTon [follojvtng her] Not this one I’ll 
tell it to you after dinner I think j oull like 
it 'Tlie truth is, I made it up for you, and 
Avas looking forward to the pleasure of telling 
it to you But in a moment of impaticnee at 
being turned out of the room, I threw it 
aw ay on your father 

ELLIE [turning at hay mth her back to the 
carpenter's bench, scornfully self-possessed] It 
w as not thrown aw'ny Hcbchciesit I should 
not ha\e believed it 

■MAZZiNi [benevolently] Elbe is very naughtj , 
Mr Hushabye Of course she docs not really 
think that [He goes to the bookshelves, and 
inspects (he titles of the volumes] 

Boss Mangan comes in from the hall, fol- 
lowed by the Captain Mangan, carefully frock- 
coated as for church or for a directors’ meeting, 
ij about Jiflyfive, mth a careworn, mistrustful 
expression, standing a little on an entirely im- 
aginary dignity, with a dull complexion, straight, 
lustreless hair, and features so entirely common- 
place that it IS impossible to describe them 
CAPTAIN siiOTOVEa [/o Mrs Hushabye, intro- 
ducing the new comer] Says his name is Man- 
gan Not ablebodied 

MBS HUSHABYE [groCToaf/y] How do you do, 
Mr Mangan? 

MANQAN [eAaAtng hands] Very pleased 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVEB Dunn’s lost his muscle, 
but recovered his nerve Men seldom do after 
three attacks of delirium tremens [he goes 
into the pantry] 

MBS HUSHABYE I Congratulate you, Mr 
Dunn 

MAZZINI [dosed] I am a lifelong teetotaler 
MBS HUSHABYE You woll find it far less 
trouble to let papa have his oivn ivay than 
try to explain 

MAZZINI But three attacks of dehnum 
tremens, really! 

MBS HUSHABYE [fo Mangan] Do you knoiv 
my husband, Mr Mangan [she indicates 
Hector] 

MANGAN [going to Hector, mho meets him with 
outstretched hand^ Very pleased [Turning to 
Elite] I hope. Miss Elhe, you have not found 
the journey down too fatiguing [They shake 
hands] 

MBS HUSHABYE Hcctor shew Mr Dunn his 


room 

itrcTon Certainly Come along, Mr Dunn 
[He takes Maszini oid] 

FI I IF You haint shewn mo mj room yet, 
Ilcsionc 

MBS itusiiABYF IIow stupid of mc' Como 
along. Make j ourself quite at home, Mr 
Mangan Papa will entertain you [S/ie calls 
to the Captain in the pantry] Papa come and 
c\plnin the house to Mr Mangan 
She goes out mth Elite The Captain comes 
from the pantry 

CAiTAis siioTOATB Yourc going to marry 
Dunn’s daughter Dont Youre too old 
MANOAN [r/nggcre<f]\Vcll' Thatsfairlj blunt, 
Captain 

CAPTAIN SIIOTOATB It’s trUC 
MANGAN She doesnt think so 
CAPTAIN 81 lOTOirn She does 
MANGAN Older men than I ha\c — 

CAPTAIN siioTOAEB [finishing the sentence for 
him ] — made fools of thcmschcs That, also, 
IS true 

MANGAN [uMcr/ing himsclf] I dont sec that 
this IS any business of j ours 
CAPTAIN siiOTOiEB It is CAcrjbodj’s busi- 
ness ’The stars in their courses are shaken 
when such things happen 
MANGAN I’m going to marry her all the 
same 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVEB How do you know? 
MANGAN [flaying the strong man] I intend to 
I mean to See? I never made up my nund 
to do a thing yet that I didnt bnng it off 
Thats the sort of man I am, and there will 
be a better understanding between us when 
you make up your imnd to that, Captain 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVEB You frequent picture 
palaces 

MANGAN Perhaps I do Who told you? 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVEB Talk like a man, not hTce 
a movy You mean that you make a hundred 
thousand a year 

MANGAN I dont boast But when I meet a 
man that makes a hundred thousand a year, 

I take off my hat to that man, and stretch 
out my hand to him and call him brother 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVEB Then you also make a 
hundred thousand a year, hey? 

MANGAN No I cant say that Fifty thou- 
sand, perhaps 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVEB. His half brother only 
[he turns away from Mangan with his usual 
abruptness, and collects the empty tea-cups on 
the Chinese tray] 
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MANQAN \imtbiei\ See here, Captain Shot- 
over I dont quite understand my position 
here, I came here on your daughter’s invita- 
tion Am I m her house or in yours? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER You are beneath the 
dome of heaven, in the house of God. What 
is true vvithin these w'alls is true outside 
them Go out on the seas, climb the moun- 
tams; wander through the valleys She is 
still too young 

MANQAN [weaAenmg] But I’m very httle 
over fifty 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER You are still less under 
sixty Boss Mangan* you will not marry the 
pirate’s child \he cames the tray away into the 
yantry] 

MANQAN [following him to the half door\ 
"WTiat pirate’s child? What are you talking 
about? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [iR thcpantTy'] Ellie Dunn 
You will not marry her. 

MANQAN. Who will stop nic^ 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [emerging My daughter 
[^e makes for the door leading to the halX\ 
MANQAN [following him"] Mrs Hushabye' 
Do you mean to say she brought me down 
here to break it off? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [stopping and turning on 
him\ I know nothing more than I have seen 
m her eye She will break it off Take my 
advice marry a West Indian negress they 
make excellent wives I was married to one 
myself for two years 
MANQAN Well, I am damned' 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I thought SO. I WaS, tOO, 
for many years The negress redeemed me 
MANQAN [feebly'] This is queer I ought to 
walk out of this house 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Why^ 

MANQAN Well, many men would beoflfended 
by your style of talkmg 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Nonsense' It’s the other 
sort of talking that makes quarrels Nobody 
ever quarrels with me 
-4 gentleman, whose firsirate tailoring and 
fncitonless manners proclaim the wellbred West 
Ender, comes in from the hall He has an en~ 
gaging air of being young and unmarried, but 
on close inspection is found to he at least over 
forty 

the gentleman Excuse my intruding in 
tbis fashion, but there is no knocker on the 
door, and the bell does not seem to ring 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. Why should there be a 
Miocker^ Why should the bellnng? The door 


is open» 

THE GENTLEMAN Precisely So I ventured 
to come in 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Quite right. I Mill see 
about a room for you [he makes for the door] 
THE GENTLEMAN [stoppng But I’m 

afraid you dont know who I am 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Do you suppose tliat 
at my age I make distinctions betvv'een one 
fellowcreature and another? [He goes out 
Mangan and the newcomer stare at one another] 
MANGAN Strange character. Captain Shot- 
over, sir 

THE GENTLEMAN Very 
CAPTAIN SHOTOV ER [shoutingoutside] Hesione; 
another person has arrived and v\ ants a room 
Man about tovra, well dressed, fifty 

THE GENTLEMAN Fancy Hesione’s feehngs' 
May I ask are you a member of the family? 
MANQAN No 

THE GENTLEMAN I am At least a connexion 
Mrs Hushabye comes back 
MRS HUSHABYE How do you do? How good 
of you to come' 

THE GENTLEMAN I am Very glad mdeed to 
make your acquaintance, Hesione. [Instead 
of taking her hand he kisses her At the same 
moment the Captain appears in the doorway]. 
You will excuse my lassing your daughter. 
Captain, when I tell you that — 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Stuff' Eveij'onc kisses 
my daughter Kiss her as much as you like 
[he makes for the pantry] 

THE GENTLEMAN Thank you One moment. 
Captain [The Captain halts and turns. The 
gentleman goes to him affably] Do you happen 
to remember — but probably you dont, as it 
occurred many years ago — that your younger 
daughter married a numskull 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Ycs She Said she’d 
marry anybody to get away from this house 
I should not have recognized you your head 
is no longer like a walnut Your aspect is 
softened You have been boiled in bread and 
milk for years and years, hke other married 
men Poor devil' [He disappears into the 
pantry] 

MRS HUSHABra [going past Mangan to the 
gentleman and scrutinizing hini] I dont behe\e 
you are Hasbngs Utterword 
THE GENTLEMAN I am HOt 

MRS HUSHABYE Then what business had 
) ou to kiss me? 

THE GFNTLEliIAN I thought I WOuld like tO 
The fact is, I am Randall Utterword, the 
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unAiortliy younger brother of Hastmg<: I 
Avas abroad diplomatizing ivlicn he was 
mnmed 

LADV xnTEnwonD [dashing in] Hesionc. 
where is the kej of the m ardrobc in my room? 
My diamonds are m my dressing-bag' I must 
lock it up— [recogniang ike stranger mth a 
shocl'\ Randall hou dare 3 ou? marches at 
km past Mrs Hushabpc, who retreats and joins 
Mangan near the sofa] 

handall Hou dare I uhat? I am not doing 
anything 

liADV UTTERU ORD Who told } OU I U OS llCrC? 

RA^nALL, Hastings You had just left when 
I called on you at Clandgc’s, so I folloued 
}ou down here You arc looking ettremely 
■well 

LADY UTTERUORD Dont prcsumc to tcll mc 
so 

MRS HUBHABAE What IS WTOOg Ulth Mr 
Randall, Addy? 

LADY UTTERUORD [recoUecting herself] Oh, 
nothing But he has no nght to come bothci^ 
mg you and papa ^vlthout being invited [jAc 
goes to the mndow-seal and sits down, turning 
anayfrom them tU-humoredly and looking into 
the garden, where Hector and Elbe are now seen 
strolling together] 

MRS HUSHABYE I think jou liavc not met 
Mr Mangan, Addy 

LADY UTTERWORD [taming her head and nodd- 
ing coldly to Mangan] I beg your pardon 
Randall you have flustered me so I made a 
perfect fool of myself 

MRS HUSHABYE Lady U ttcru ord Mj sister 
My younger sister 

MANOAN [homng] Pleased to meet you. 
Lady Uttenvord 

LADY UTTERWORD [with marked interest] Who 
13 that gentleman walking in the garden 
with Miss Dunn? 

MRS HUSHABYE Idontknow She quarrelled 
mortally with my husband only ten minutes 
ago, and I didn’t know anyone else had come 
It must be a visitor [She goes to the window to 
ZooA] Oh, it IS Hector Theyve made it up 

LADY UTTERWORD Yout husbandl That 
handsome man? 

MRS HUSHABYE Well, why shouldnt my 
husband be a handsome man? 

RANDALL [joining them at the window] One’s 
husband never is, Anadne [he sits ly Lady 
Uttenvord, on her right] 

MRS HUSHABYE One’s sister’s husband 
alu ays is, Mr Randall 


LADYUTTERUORD Dont bc ^Tilgar, Randall 
And you, Hcsionc, arc just as bad 
Elbe and Hector come in from the garden by 
the starboard door, Randall rises Elbe retires 
into the comer near the pantry Hector comes 
forward, and Ijidy Utterword rises looking her 
very best 

MRS iiusiiABYE Hcctor this IS Addj 
HECTOR [apparently surprised] Not this lad} . 
LADY UTTERWORD [*mi/(ng] Why not^ 
HECTOR [looking at her mth a piercing glance 
of deep but respectful admiration, his moustache 
bristling] I thought — [jrulling himself together] 
I beg your pardon, Lad} Uttenvord I am 
cxtremcl} glad to welcome 3 ou at last under 
our roof [Ac offers his hand mth grace courtesy] 
MRS HUSHABYE Slic wants to be kissed, 
Hector 

LADY irTTERWoRD Hcsionc! [hut she still 
smiles] 

MRS irosHABYE Call her Add} , and kiss her 
like a good brother-in-law, and liaic done 
mth it [She leaves them to themselies] 

HECTOR Behaic yourself, Hcsione Lad\ 
Utteruord is entitled not only to hospitality 
but to cmhzation 

LADY UTTERUORD [gratefully] Thank 3 ’ou, 
Hector [They shake hands cordially] 

Mascint Dunn is seen crossing the garden 
from starboard to port 

CAPTAIN SHOTOSER [ccwiing from the pantry 
and addressing Elbe] Your father has u ashed 
himself 

ELLiE [quite self-possessed] He often docs, 
Captain Shotover 

captain shotover a strange conversion’ 

I saw him through the pantry mndow 
Maceint Dunn enters through the port mndow 
door, newly washed and brushed, and stops, 
smiling benevolently, between Mangan and Mrs 
Hushabye 

MRS HUSHABYE [introducing] Mr Mozzim 
Dunn, Lady Ut — oh, I forgot youve met. 
[Indicating Elbe] Miss Dunn , 

MAZZiNi [watting across the room to tak-e 
Elbe's hand, and beaming at his own naughty 
irony] I have met Miss Dunn also She is my 
daughter [He draws her arm through his 
caressingly] 

MRS HUSHABYE Of couTSB how stupid! Mr 
Uttenvord, my sister’s - er - 

RANDALL [sAaAing hands agreeably] Her 
brother-in-law, Mr Dunn How do yon do? 
MRS HUSHABYE This is my husband. 

HECTOR We have met, dear Dont intro- 
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duce us au}^ more [He moves aivay io the btg 
chair, and adds'] Wont you sit domi, Lady 
Utterword^ [5^6 does so very graciously], 

,MRS HCSHABYE Sony I Late it it’s like 
making people shew their tickets 
MAZzra [sententiously] How little it tells 
us, after all! The great quesbon is, not who 
we are, but what we are 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Ha* What are you*' 
MAZziNi [taken aback] What am I? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER A thief, a pirate, and a 
murderer 

MAZZINI. I assure you you are mistaken 
CAPTAIN SHOTOiTiR An advcntuTOus life, 
but what does it end in? Respectabihty A 
ladylike daughter Tlie language and appear- 
ance of a city nnssionary Let it be a warn- 
ing to all of you [he goes out through the gar- 
den] 

DUNN. I hope nobody here beheves that I 
am a thief, a pirate, or a murderer Mrs 
Hushabye will you excuse me a moment*’ I 
must really go and explain [He follows the 
Captain] 

MRS HUSHABVE [fls he gocs] It’s DO use. Youd 
really better — [but Dunn has vanished] We 
had better all go out and look for some tea 
We never have regular tea; but you can 
alv &JS get some when you want the sen'ants 
keep it stewmg all day The kitchen veranda 
is the best place to ask May I shew you*’ 
[She goes to the starboard door] 

RANDALL [going With her] Thank you, I dont 
think ITl take any tea this afternoon. But if 
you will shew me the garden — ? 

MRS HUSHABYE. Thercs nothing to see m 
the garden except papa’s observatoiy, and 
a gravel pit with a cave where he keeps djuia- 
mite and things of that sort Howeier, its 
pleasanter out of doors; so come along 
RANDAii Dynamite* Isnt that rather nsky? 
MRS HUSHABYE Well, wc dont sit m the 
gravel pit when theres a thunderstorm 
lady utterword Thats something new. 
What is the dynamite for? 

HECTOR To blow up the human race if 
It goes too far He is trying to discover 
a psychic ray that will explode all the ex- 
plosives at the will of a Mahatma 
ELLic. *010 Captain’s tea is dehcious, Mr 
Utterword 

iiRS HUSHABYE [stopping in the doorway] Do 
you mean to say that youve had some of my 
father’s tea^ that you got round him before 
you were ten mmutes m the house? 


ELLIE I did 

MRS HUSHABYE You little deni* [She goes 
out with Randall] 

MANGAN. Wont you come. Miss Elbe*' 

ELLIE I’m too tired I’ll take a book up to 
my room and rest a httle [S/ie goes to the book- 
shelf] 

MANGAN Bight You cant do better But 
I’m disappointed [He foUons Randall and 
Mrs Hushabye], 

Elbe, Hector, and Lady Utterword are left 
Hector ts close to Lady Utterword They look at 
Elbe, waiting for her to go 

ELLIE [looking at the title of a book] Do you 
like stones of adventure. Lady Uttenvord? 

LADY UTTERWORD [pairontcingly] Of course, 
dear 

ELLIE Then ITl leave you to Mr Hushabye 
[iS^e goes out through the hall] 

HECTOR That girl is mad about tales of 
adventure The lies I have to tell her* 

LADY UTTERWORD [noi interested in Elbe] 
When you saw me what did you mean by 
saying that you thought, and then stopping 
short'* WTiat did you think? 

HECTOR [folding' his arms and looking down 
at her magnetically] May I tell you** 

LADY UTTERWORD Of COUtSe 
HECTOR It Will not sound very cmL I was 
on the point of saymg “I thought you were 
a plain woman ” 

LADY UTTERWORD Oh foT shame. Hector* 
What nght had you to notice whether I am 
plam or not** 

HECTOR Listen to me, Ariadne Until to- 
day I have seen only photographs of you, 
and no photograph can give the strange 
fascination of the daughters of that super- 
natural old man There is some damnable 
quality in them that destroys men’s moral 
sense, and carries them beyond honor and 
dishonor You know' that, dont you** 

LADY UTTERWORD Perhaps I do. Hector 
But let me warn you once for all that I am 
a rigidly conventional woman Youmaythmk 
because I’m a Shotover that I’m a Bohemian, 
because we are all so horribly Bohemian 
But I’m not I hate and loathe Bohemiamsm 
No child brought up in a stnet Puritan house- 
hold ever suffered from Puritanism as I 
suffered from our Bohemiamsm 

HECTOR Our children are like that Tliey 
spend their faobdays in the houses of their 
respectable schoolfellows 

LADY UTTERWORD. I shall invite them for 
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Christmas 

HECTon Their absence leaves us botli -with- 
out our natural chaperons 

LADY utterivoud Children are ccrtainl}' 
very inconvenient Eomctmics But intelligent 
people can always manage, unless they are 
Bohemians 

HECTOR You are no Bohemian, but you 
are no Puritan either your attraction is alti c 
and powerful What sort of woman do jou 
count yourself? 

LADY UTTERWORD I am R Woman of the 
world. Hector, and I can assure you that if 
you wall only take the trouble alw ays to do the 
perfectly correct thing, and to say the per- 
fectly correct thing, you can do just what 
you hke An ill-conducted, careless woman 
getssimplyno chance An ill-conducted, care- 
less man is never allowed within arms length 
of any woman w'orth knowing 

HECTOR I see You arc neither a Bohemian 
woman nor a Puntan woman You are a 
dangerous woman 

LADY UTTERWORD On the Contrary, I am a 
safe woman 

HECTOR You are a most accursedly attrac- 
tive woman Mind I am not making love to 
you I do not like being attracted But you 
had better know how I feel if you arc going 
to stay here 

LADY UTTERWORD You are an exceedingly 
clever ladykiUer, Hector And terribly hand- 
some I am quite a good player, myself, at 
that game Is it quite understood that we 
are only playing? 

HECTOR Quite I am dehberntely playing 
the fool, out of sheer worthlessness 

LADY UTTERWORD [ming bnghtly] Well, you 
are my brother-in-law Hesione asked you to 
kiss me [He seizes her in his arms, and hisses 
her strenuously] Oh! that was a httle more 
than play, brother-in-law [Site pushes him 
suddenly arvay] You shall not do -that again 

HECTOR In effect, you got your claws 
deeper into me than I intended 

MRS HUBHABYE [comng in from ike garden] 
Dont let me disturb you I only want a cap 
to put on daddiest The sun is setting, and 
he’ll catch cold [she makes for the door leading 
io the hall] 

LADY UTTERWORD Your husband is quite 
charming, darling He has actually conde- 
scended to kiss me at last I shall go mto the 
garden it’s cooler now [she goes out by the 
port door] 


MRS HUSiiAUYF Take care, dear child 1 
dont believe any man can kiss Addy without 
falling in love with her [She goes into the half] 
HECTOR [sinking himself on the chesf] Fool! 
Goat' 

Mrs Hushabye comes back mth the Captain's 
cap 

iircTOR Your sister is an extremely enter- 
prising old girl Whcrcs Miss Dunn! 

MRS HUSHADvr Mangttn saj s she has gone 
up to her room for a nap Addy wont let you 
talk to Elbe she has marked you for her own 
HECTOR She has the diabolical family 
fascination I began making love to her auto- 
matical!}' What am I to do’ I cant fall in 
lo\c, and I cant hurt a woman's fcchngs by 
telling her so when she falls in loic mth me 
And as i\ omen are alii avs falling in loi e ivith 
my moustache I get landed in all sorts of 
tedious and temf} ing flirtations m which I’m 
not a bit in earnest 

MRS HUSHABVE Oh, neither is Addy She 
has nes er been in love in her life, though she 
has always been tT}'ing to fall in head over 
cars She is Aiorsc than you, because you had 
one real go at least, mth me 
HECTOR 'That was a confounded madness. 

I cant beheve that such an amazing experi- 
ence IS common It has left its mark on me 
I beheve that is uhy I have ne\er been able 
to repeat it. 

MRS HUSHABYE [laughing and caressing hts 
arm] We Mere fnghtfully m love with one 
another. Hector It was such an enchanting 
dream that I have never been able to grudge 
it to you or anyone else since I have 
invited all sorts of pretty women to the house 
on the chance of giving you another turn 
But it has never come off 
HECTOR I dont know that I want it to come 
off It was damned dangerous Youfasemated 
me, but I loved you, so it was heaven This 
sister of yours fascinates me, but I hate her; 
so it IS hell I shall kill her if she persists 
MRS HUSHABYE Nothing will kill Addy she 
IS as strong as a horse [Releasing him] Now 1 
am gomg off to fascinate somebody 
hjmTtor The Foreign Office toff? Randall? 
MRSHUSHAB-VE Goodncss gracious, no! Why 
should I fascinate him? 

HECTOR I presume you dont mean the 
bloated capitalist, Mangan? 

MRS HUSHABYE Hml I think he had better 
be fascinated by me than by Ellie [SAe is 
going into the garden when the Captain comes in 
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Jrom ti mih some sticks tn fits hand] What have 
you got there, daddiest? 

CAPTAIN SHOTO\'ER Dynamite 
MRS HUSHABVE Youvc been to the gravel 
pit Dont drop it about the house, theres a 
dear [5Aegoej into the garden, where the evening 
light IS now very red] 

HECTOR Listen, O sage. Hoiv long dare 
you concentrate on a feeling without risking 
having it fixed m your consciousness all the 
rest of your hfe? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Ninety minutes An 
hour and a half [He goes into the pantry] 
Hector, left alone, contracts his brows, and 
falls into a day-dream He does not move for 
some time Then he folds his arms Then, throw- 
ing his hands behind him, and gripping one icith 
the other, he strides tragically once to and fro 
Suddenly he snatches his walhng-slick from the 
teak table, and draws it, for it %s a sword-stick 
He fgkis a desperate duel mth an imaginary 
antagonist, and after many vicissitudes runs him 
through the body up to the hilt He sheathes hts 
snord and throws it on the sofa, falling into 
another reverie as he does so He looks straight 
into the eyes of an imaginary woman; seizes her 
by the arms; and says in a deep and thrilling 
tone “Do you love me'” The Captain comes 
out of the pantry at this moment, and Hector, 
caught mth his arms stretched out and his fists 
clenched, has to account for his attitude by going 
through a senes of gymnastic exerases 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. That soit of Strength is 
no good You will never be as strong as a 
gorilla 

HECTOR What IS the dynamite for^ 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER To kill fellows bkc 
Mangan 

HECTOR No use. They will always be able 
to buy more dynamite than you. 

CAPTAIN SHOTON'ER I Will make a dynamite 
that he cannot explode 

HECTOR. And that you can, eh^ 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Ycs* when I have 
attamed the se\ enth degree of concentration 
HECTOR Whats the use of that? You neier 
do attain it 

CAPTAIN SHOTOiER. What then is to be 
done’ Are we to be kept for e\ er in the mud 
by these hogs to whom the umverse is 
nothing but a machine for greasing then- 
bristles and filhng their snouts ? 

HECTOR. Are Mangan’s bnstles worse than 
Handall’s lovelocks? 

captain SHOTOVER \\ e must win nowers of 


hfe and death over them both I refuse to 
die until I have im ented the means 
HECTOR. "Who are we that we should judge 
them? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER WTiat are they that they 
should judge us? Yet they do, unhesitatingly 
There is enmity^ between our seed and their 
seed They know it and act on it, stranghng 
our souls. They beheve m themselves WTien 
we beheve m ourselves, we shall kill them 
HECTOR, It is the same seed You forget 
that your pirate has a very mce daughter. 
Mangan’s son may be a Plato. Randall's a 
Shelley. What was my father? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. The damndcstscoundrel 
I ever met [He replaces the drawing-board, sits 
down at the table, and begins to mix a wash of 
color] 

HECTOR Precisely. Well, dare you kill his 
innocent grandchildren^ 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER They are mme also. 
HECTOR Just so We are members one of 
another. [He throws himself carelessly on the 
sofa] I teU you I have often thought of this 
kilhng of human vermin. Many men haie' 
thought of it Decent men are like Darnel m 
the hon’s den their survival is a miracle, and 
they do not always survive We hve among 
the Mangans and Randalls and Bilhe Dunns 
as they, poor devils, hve among the disease 
germs and the doctors and the lawyers and 
the parsons and the restaurant chefs and the 
tradesmen and the sen'ants and all the rest 
of the parasites and blackmailers What are 
our terrors to theirs’ Gi\ e me the power to 
Inll them, and I'll spare them in sheer — 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [cirf/ing in skarply] Fellow 
feehng^ 

HECTOR No Ishouldkillmyselfiflbeheved 
that I must behe\ e that my spark, small as 
it is, IS divine, and that the red hght over 
their door is hell fire I should spare them in 
simple magnanimous pity. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER You cant spare them 
until you have the power to kill them. At 
present tliey have the power to kill you. 
There are millions of blacks over the water 
for them to tram and let loose on us Theyre 
going to do it Theyre domg it already, 
HECTOR They arc too stupid to use their 
power. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [throiiing down his brush 
and coming to the end of the sofa] Do not 
deceive yourself- they do use it. We kill the 
better half of ourself Hm 
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them. Tlic knou ledge tliat llicse people arc 
there to render nil our aspirations barren 
pre\ents us hawng the aspirations. And 
when vre arc tempted to seek tlieir destruc- 
tion they bnng forth demons to delude us, 
disguised as prettj daughters, and singers 
and poets and the like, for whose sake ne 
spare them 

ijECToa [stlhng up and leaning towards htm\ 
May not Hesione be such a demon, brought 
forth by you lest I should slay j ou? 

CAPTAiv SHOTO\'ER That IS possiblc She 
has used you up, and left jou nothing but 
dreams, as some women do 

HECTOR. Vampire women, demon women 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Men think the world 
well lost for them, and lose it accordingly 
Who are the men that do things? The 
husbands of the shrew and of the drunkard, 
the men with the thorn in the flesh [JValhng 
distractedly away towards the pantry] I must 
think these things out [Turning suddenly] 
But I go on wth the dynamite none the less 
I will discover a ray mightier than any X-ray 
a mind ray that wll explode the ammumbon 
m the belt of my adversary before he can 
point his gun at me And I must hurry I am 
old I have no tunc to waste in talk [Ae is 
about to go into the pantry, and Hector is making 
for the hall, when Hesione comes back] 

MRS HUSHABVE Daddicst you and Hector 
must come and help me to entertain all these 
people What on earth were you shouting 
about? 

HECTOR [stopping in the act of turning the 
doorhandle] He is madder than usual 

MRS HUSHABVE We all are 

HECTOR I must change [^e resumes his door 
opening] 

MRS HUSHABVE Stop, stop Come back, 
both of you Come back [They return, reluc- 
tantly] Money is runmng short 

HECTOR, Money! Where are my Apnl divi- 
dends? 

MRS HUSHABVE Where is the snow that fell 
last year? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. Where IS all the money 
you had for that patent hfeboat I invented? 

MRS HUSHABVE Five hundred pounds, and 
I have made it last smee Easter! 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Since Easter! Barely 
four months' Monstrous extravagance! I 
could hve for seven years on £500. 

MRS HUSHABVE Not keeping open house as 
we do here, daddiest 


CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Only £500 for that hfe- 
boat! I got tnelvc thousand for the imention 
before that 

MRS HUSHAByn Yes, dear, but that was for 
the ship -with the magnetic keel that sucked 
up submarines Liimg at the rate ne do, 
you cannot afford hfc-saiing inventions Cant 
you think of something that mil murder half 
Europe at one bang? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVTR No I am ageing fast 
My mind docs not dwell on slaughter as it 
did when I was a boy Why doesnt jour 
husband invent something? He docs nothing 
but tell lies to women 

HECTOR Well, tlint is a form of imcntion, 
IS it not? Howei cr, j ou arc right 1 ought to 
support my wife 

MRS HUsiiABi E Indccd } ou shall do nothing 
of the sort I should ne\cr sec jou from 
breakfast to dinner I want my husband 

HECTOR [bitterly] I might ns well be jour 
lapdog 

MRS HUSHABvr Do you want to be my 
breadmnner, like the otlicr poor husbands? 

HECTOR No, bj' thunder' WTint a damned 
creature a husband is anj how I 

MRS HUSHADYE [to the Captain] Vliat about 
that harpoon cannon? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER No usc It kills whalcs, 
not men 

MRS iwsiiAnv'E Why not? You fire the 
harpoon out of a cannon It sticks m tlie 
enemy’s general, j’ou wmd him in, and there 
you are 

HECTOR You are your father’s daughter, 
Hesione 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER 'Tliere 13 something in 
it Not to wind in generak they are not 
dangerous But one could fire a grapnel and 
wind in a machine gun or even a tank I wall 
think it out 

SIRS HUSHABVE [sqiicesing the Captains arm 
affectionately] Saved! You are a darhng, 
daddiest. Now we must go back to these 
dreadful people and entertam them 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER They have had no 
dinner Dont forget that 

HECTOR Neither have I And it is dark it 
must be all hours 

MRS HUSHABVE Oh, Guinncss will produce 
some sort of dinner for them The servants 
always take jolly good care that there is 
food m the house 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [raising a strange nail in 
the darkness] What a house! What a daughter! 
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MRS HUSHABYE [rcuing] Wliat a father* 
HECTOR U'ollomng What a husband* 
CAPTAIN SHOTO\'ER Is there no thunder in 
heaven-' 

HECTOR Is there no beauty, no bravery, on 
earth? 

MRS HUSHABYE What do men "vvant? They 
liave their food, their firesides, their clothes 
mended, and our loi e at the end of the day 
Why are they not satisfied^ "Why do tliey 
envy us the pam Tvith which we brmg them 
into the world, and make strange dangers 
and torments for themselves to be even with 
us? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER \meirdly chaniin^ 

I builded a house for my daughters, and 
opened the doors thereof, 

That men might come for their choosing, and 
their betters sprmg from their love; 

But one of them matned a numskull, 

HECTOR [Uildng up ihe rhythjii] 

The other a bar wed; 
MRS HUSHABYE {completing ihe stanzd\ 

And now must she he beside him, even as 
she made her bed 

LADY UTTERWORD {calling from the garden\ 
Hesione* Hesione* "V^ere are you? 

HECTOR The cat is on the tiles 
MRS HUSHABYE Coming, darhng, coming 
[s^e goes qmckly into the gaTden\ 

The Captain goes back to hts place at the table. 
HECTOR [going mto ihe hall] Shall I turn up 
the lights for you-’ 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. No Givc me deeper 
darkness. Money is not made in the hght 

* 

ACT II 

The same room, mth ihe lights turned up and 
the curtains drawn Elite comes in, followed by 
Mangan Both are dressed for dinner. She strolls 
to ihe drawing-table He comes between the table 
and the wicker chair. 

SIANGAN What a dmner* I dont call it a 
dinner. I call it a meal 
ellie I am accustomed to meals, Mr 
Mangan, and very lucky to get them 
Besides, the captam cooked some maccarom 
forme 

mangan {shuddering Iwenshly] Too nch I 
cant eat such things I suppose it’s because 
I have to work so much with my bram 
Thats the worst of being a man of business* 
you are always thmking, thinking, thinking 
By the way, now that we are alone, may I 


take the opportunity to come to a little 
understandmg \Tith you^ 

EtxiE {settling into the draughtsman’s seat] 
Certainly I should hke to 

MANGAN {taken aback] Should you? That 
surprises me; for I thought I noticed this 
afternoon that you avoided me all y ou could 
Not for the first time either 

ELLIE I was very tired and upset I wasn’t 
used to the ways of this extraordmar)’^ house 
Please forgive me 

SIANGAN Oh, thats all nght* I dont mind 
But Captain Shotover has been talkmg to 
me about you You and me, you know 
ELLIE {interested] 'The Captam* WTiat did 
he say? 

SIANGAN Well, he noticed the difference 
between our ages 

ELLIE He nobces e\ erything 
MANGAN. You dont mind, then? 

ELLIE Of course I know quite well that 
our engagement — 

SIANGAN Oh* you call it an engagement 
ELLIE. Well, isnt it? 

SIANGAN Oh, yes, yes no doubt it is if you 
hold to it 'This is the first time youve used 
the word, and I didnt quite know where we 
stood* thats all {He sits down tn ihe wicker 
chair; and resigns himself to allow her to lead 
the conversation] You were saying — ? 

ELLIE Was I? I forget Tell me Do you 
hke this part of the country? I heard you ask 
Mr Hushabye at dinner whether there are 
any nice houses to let down here 

SIANGAN. I hke the place The air smts me 
I shouldnt be surprised if I settled down here 
ELLIE Nothing would please me better 
The air smts me too And I want to be near 
Hesione 

SIANGAN {with growing uneasiness] 'The air 
may smt us, but the question is, should ue 
smt one anotlier? Have you thought about 
that? 

ELLIE hlr Mangan. we must be sensible, 
mustnt we? It’s no use pretending that we 
are Romeo and Juhet But we can get on 
very well together if we choose to make tlie 
best of it Your kindness of heart svill make 
it easy for me. 

SIANGAN {leaning forward, with ihe beginning 
of something like deliberate unpleasantness tn hts 
voice] Kindness of heart, eh? I rumed your 
father, didnt I? 

ELLIE. Oh, not intentionally. 

SIANGAN. Yes I did Ruined him on purpose. 
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ELUE On purpose! 

MANOAN Not out of ill-nuturc, you know 
And youll admit that I kept a job for him 
when I had finished wtli him But business 
13 business, and I ruined him ns a matter of 
business 

ELLiE I dont understand how that can be 
Arc ) ou trying to make me feel that I need 
not be grateful to j ou, so that I may choose 
freely? 

MANOW [rising aggressively] No I mean 
what I say 

ELLIE But how could it possibly do jou 
any good to rum my father? The moncj’ he 
lost was yours 

MANOAN [«i/A a sour laugh] W as mine' It is 
mine, Miss Elhe, and all the moncj the 
other felloii’s lost too [He shoves hts hands 
into hts pockets and shews his teeth] I just 
smoked them out like a liii c of bees \Mint 
do you say to that? A bit of a shock, eh? 

ELLIE It would ha\e been, this morning 
Now! you cant think how little it matters 
But it’s quite interesting Only, you must 
explain it to me I dont understand it 
[Propping her elbows on the drawing-board and 
her chin on her hands, she composes herself to 
listen mlh a combination of conscious curiosity 
mth unconscious contempt which provokes him to 
more and more unpleasantness, and an attempt at 
patronage of her ignorance] 

MANOAN Of course you dont understand 
what do you know about business? You just 
listen and learn Your father’s business was 
a new busmess, and I dont start new busi- 
nesses I let other fellows start them They 
put all their money and their friends’ money 
into starting them They wear out their souls 
and bodies trying to make a success of them 
Theyre what you call enthusiasts But the 
first dead lift of the thing is too much for 
them, and they havnt enough financial 
experience In a year or so they have either 
to let the whole show go bust, or sell out to 
a new lot of fellows for a few deferred 
ordmary shares that is, if theyre lucky 
enough to get anjrthing at all As hkely as 
not the very same thing happens to the new 
lot They put in more money and a couple 
of years more work, and then perhaps they 
have to sell out to a third let If it’s really a 
big thing the third lot will have to sell out 
too, and leaie their work and their money 
behind them And thats where the real 
business man comes m where I come in 


I But I’m clcicrcr than some* I dont mind 
dropping a little money to start the process 
I took j our fatlicr’s measure I saw that he 
had a sound idea, and tliat he would work 
himself silly for it if he got the chance I 
saw that he was a child in liusiness, and was 
dead certain to outrun his expenses and be 
in too great a hurrj’ to wait for his market 
I knew that the surest way to rum a man 
who doesnt know how to handle money is to 
gi\ e him some I explained mj' idea to some 
friends in the city, and they found the money, 
for I take no risks in ideas, c\cn when thejTC 
my own Your father, and the friends that 
\ entured their money w ith him w ere no more 
to me than a heap of squeered lemons Youv e 
been wasting your gratitude my kind heart 
IS all rot I’m sick of it Wien I see your 
father beaming at me with his moist, grate- 
ful eyes, regularly wallowang in gratitude, I 
sometimes feel I must tell him the truth or 
burst What stops me is that I know he 
wouldnt believe me He'd think it was my 
modesty, as you did just now He'd think 
anj’thing rather than the truth, which is 
that he’s a blamed fool, and I am a man that 
knows how to take care of himself [Heihrons 
himself back into the big chair mth large self- 
approval] Now what do you think of me, 
Miss Elhe? 

ELLIE [dropping her hands] How strange! 
that my mother, who knew nothing at all 
about business, should have been qmte right 
about you! She alway s said — not before papa, 
of course, but to us children — that you were 
just that sort of man 

MANOAN [sitting up, much hurt] Oh! did she? 
And yet she’d have let you marry me 
ELLiE.Well,you see,MrMangnn,mymother 
married a very good man — for whatever you 
may think of my father ns a man of busmess, 
he is the soul of goodness — and she is not at 
all keen on my doing the same 
MANOAN Anyhow, you dont want to many 
me now, do you? 

ELLIE [very calmly] Oh, I think so Why not? 
MANOAN [rising aghast] Why not! 

ELLIE I dont see why we shouldnt get on 
very well together 

MANOAN Well, but look here, you know — 
[he stops, quite at a loss] 

EiniE [pabenily] Well? 

MANOAN Well, I thought you were rather 
particular about people’s characters 

ELLIE If we women were particular about 
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men’scharacterSj'weshould ne^ er getmamed 
at all, Mr Mangan 

MANGAN A child hke you talking of “mc 
women”! What next' Youre not in earnest? 

ELLiE Yes I am Amt jmu? 

MA^aA^ You mean to hold me to it^ 

ELLiE Do you wish to back out of it'' 

MA^'QA^ Oh no Not exactly back out of it. 

EUAE Well? 

He has nothing to say With a long whispered 
ivhtsfle, he drops into the mcker chair and stares 
before him like a beggared gambler But a 
cunning look soon comes into his face He leans 
over towards her on his right elbow, and speaks 
in a low steady voice 

MANGAN Suppose I told you I was in love 
with another woman' 

ELLiE [echoing Atm] Suppose I told you I 
was in love mth another man' 

MANGAN [bounang angrily out of hts chair] 
I'm not joking. 

ELLIE Who told you I was? 

MANGAN I teU you I’m serious Youre too 
young to be senous; but youll have to behev e 
me I want to be near your friend Mrs 
Hushabye I’m m love with her Now the 
murder’s out 

ELLIE I want to be near your friend Mr 
Hushabye. I’m in love Math him [She rises 
and adds with a frank air] Novv we are in one 
another’s confidence, we shall be real friends 
Thank you for telhng me 

MANGAN [almost beside himself] Do j ou 
think I’ll be made a conv emence of hke this’ 

ELLIE. Come, Mr Mangan' you made a 
business com emence of my father. Wellj a 
woman’s business is mamage YTiy shouldnt 
I make a domestic convemence of you? 

MANGAN Because I dont choose, see'’ 
Because I m not a silly gull hke your father 
Thats why 

ELLiE [with serene contempt] You are not 
good enough to clean my father’s boots, Mr 
Mangan, and I am paying you a great 
compliment m condescending to make a 
com eniende of you, as you call it Of course 
jou are free to throw over our engagement 
if you like; but, if you do, youll never enter 
Hesione’s house again I will take care of 
that 

viANOAN [gasping] You httle deni, youve 
done me [On the point of collapsing into the big 
chair again he recovers himself] Wait a bit, 
though: V oure not so cute as you think. You 
cant beat Boss Mangan as easy as that. 


Suppose I go straight to Mrs Hushabye and 
tell her that youre in love vnth her husband. 

ELLIE She knows it 

MANGAN You told her!'! 

ELLIE She told me 

MANGAN [clutching at hts bursting temples] 
Oh, this is a crazy house Or else I’m going 
clean off my chump Is she making a swop 
with you — she to have your husband and 
3 ’ou to have hers? 

ELLIE Well, yon dont want us both, do 
you? 

MANGAN [ihromng himself into the chair dis- 
tractedly] My brain wont stand it. Mj' head’s 
going to spht Help! Help me to hold it. 
Qmck hold it squeeze it Save me [Elhc 
comes behind his chair, clasps his head hard for 
a moment, then begins to draw her hands from 
his forehead back to his ears] Thank V'ou 
[Drowsily] Thats very refreshing [TVaknng a 
little] Dont you hypnotize me, though Ive 
seen men made fools of by hj'pnotism 

ELLIE [steadily] Be quiet. Ive seen men 
made fools of without hj-pnotism 

MANGAN [Ajaaih/] You dont dislike touching 
me, I hope You nev er touched me before, I 
noticed. 

ELLIE. Not since you fell in lov e naturally 
with a grown-up mce woman, who wnll nev er 
expect 3 ’ou to make lov e to her And I w ill 
never expect him to make love to me. 

MANGAN He may, though 

ELLIE [making her passes rhythmically] Hush 
Go to sleep Do you hear’ You are to go to 
sleep, go to sleep, go to sleep; be quiet, 
deeplj' deeply qmet, sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep, 
sleep 

He falls asleep Elite steals away, turns the 
light Old, and goes into the garden 

Eitrse Guinness opens the door and is seen in 
the light which comes in from the hall 

GUINNESS [speoAing to someone ouiside] Mr 
Mangan ’s not here, duclae theres no one 
here It’s all dark 

MBS HUSHABYE [wlihouf] Tiy' the garden. 
Mr Dunn and I will be m mj boudoir Shew 
him the wav 

GLiNNxss Yes, duck}' [She makes for the 
garden door in the dark, stumbles over the sleep- 
ing Mangan, and screams] Ahoo' Oh Lord, 
sir! I beg jour pardon, I’m sure. I didnt see 
you in the dark. Who is it’ goes back to 
the door and turns on the light] Oh, Mr Man- 
gan, sir, I hope I havnt hurt j'ou plumping 
into your lap hke that [Coming to him] I was 
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looking for } ou, sir Mrs Ilushnb} c says a\i1{ 
' ^ that he remains quite 

' j ^ ' - o Lord, I hope I hn-vnt 
killed him Sirl hlr Mnngnn' Sir' [She shales 
him, and he is rolling tncrily off the chair on 
thejloor irhen she holds him up and props him 
against the cushion] Miss Hessy! Miss IIcssj I 
Quick, doty darling Miss Hessy! Iliisha- 
bpe comes tnfrom the haUjJolloircd bp Maezini 
Dunn] Oh, Miss Hessy, lit been and kilted 
hun 

Macant runs round the back of the chair to 
Mangan's right hand, and sees that the nurse's 
ivords are apparently only too true 

JuzziNi What tempted jou to commit 
such a crime, iraman? 

MRS iiusitARYE [trying not to laugh] Do ) ou 
mean 3 ou did it on purpose? 

GUINNESS Now IS it hkelj I'd kill any man 
on purpose I fell oi cr him in the dark, and 
I’m a pretty tidy weight He nei'cr spoke 
nor mo%ed until I shook him, and then he 
•would have dropped dead on the floor Isnt 
It tiresome^ 

MRS HUSHAD'YE [going pOSt ikc UUrSC tO 
Mangan’s side, and inspecting him less credu- 
lously than Massint] Nonsense! he is not dead 
he IS only asleep I can sec him breathing 

GUINNESS But vfhy wont he wake? 

MAZZiNi [speaking very politely into Mangan's 
ear] Mangan! My dear Mangan! [he blows 
into Mangan’s cor] 

MRS HUSHABiTE Thats no good [cAc shakes 
him vigorously] Mr Mangan wake up Do 
you hear? [He begins to roll over] Oh! Nurse, 
nurse he’s falhng help me 

Nurse Guinness rushes to the rescue With 
Mazeini’s assistance, Mangan is propped safely 
up again 

GUINNESS [behind the chair, bending over to 
test ike case with her nose] Would he be drunk, 
do you -think, pet? 

MRS HUSHABYE Had he any of papa’s rum? 1 

MAZZINI It cant be that he is most ab- 
stemious I am afraid he drank too much 
formerly, and has to dnnk too httle now 
You know, Mrs Hushabye, I reaUy think 
he has been hypnotized 

GUINNESS Hip no what, sir? 

MAZZINI One evemng at home, after we 
had seen a hypnotizing performance, the 
children began playing at it, and Elbe 
stroked my head. I assure you I went off dead 
asleep, and they had to send for a profes- 
sional to wake me up after I had slept eigh- 


teen hours Tlicj had to catrj' me upstairs, 
and ns thepoor children m ere not \ crj'strong, 
they let me slip, and I rolled right down the 
■whole flight and nev cr woke up [ilfr* Ilusha- 
byc splutters] Oh,joumnj laugh, Mrs Husha- 
bje, but I might ha\c been killed 

MRS nusnAB\E I couldnt ha\c helped 
laughing cicn if you had been, Mr Dunn 
So Elbe has hypnotized him What fun' 
MAZZiM Ohno,no,no Ituassuchatemblc 
lesson to her nothing would induce her to 
try such a tiling again 
MRS iiusnADSE Tlicn who did it? /didnt 
MAZZIM I thought perhaps the Captain 
might haic done it unintentionally He is so 
fearfully magnetic I feel vibrations whenever 
he comes close to me. 

GUINNESS The Captain will get him out of 
it anyhow, sir I’ll back him for that I’ll go 
fetch him [she makes for the pantry] 

MRS iiusiiABVX Wait a bit [To Macsnnt] 
You say he is all right for eighteen hours? 

MAZZINI Well, 7 was asleep for eighteen 
hours 

MRS nusiuBYE Wcrc you any the worse 
for it? 

MAZZINI I dont quite remember They 
had poured brandy down my throat, you see, 
and — 

MRS HUSHABYE Quitc Anyhow , you sur- 
vived Nurse, dnrhng go and ask Miss Dunn 
to come to us here Say I want to speak to 
her particularly You will find her with Mr 
Hushabye probably 

GUINNESS I think not, ducky Miss Addy is 
■with him But I'll find her and send her to 
you [SAe goes out into the garden] 

MRS HUSHABYE [calling Masani s attention 
to the figure on the chair] Now, Mr Dunn, look 
Just look. Look hard Do you still intend to 
sncnfice your daughter to that thing? 

MAZZINI [troubled] You have completely 
upset me, Mrs Hushabye, by all you have 
said to me That anyone could imagine that 
I — J, a consecrated soldier of freedom, if I 
may say so — could sacrifice Elbe to anybody 
or anyone, or that I should ever have dreamed 
of forcing her inchnations m any way, is a 
most painful blow to my — well, I suppose 
you would say to my good opinion of myself 
MRS HUSHABYE [r^CT stobdly] Sorry 
MAZZINI [loohng forlornly at the body] What 
IS your objection to poor Mangan, Mrs 
Hushabye? He looks all nght to me But 
then I am so accustomed to him 
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MRS HUSHABYE Ha\e jou DO heart? Ha\e 
you no sensed Look at the brute' Tlunk of 
poor weak innocent Elhe in the clutches of 
this slavednver, who spends his life making 
thousands of rough violent workmen bend 
to his will and sweat for him a man accus- 
tomed to have great masses of iron beaten 
into shape for him by steam-hammers' to 
fight with women and girls over a halfpenny 
an hour ruthlessly' a captain of mdustry, I 
think you call him, dont you? Are you going 
to fling your delicate, sweet, helpless child 
into such a beast’s claws just because he will 
keep her m an expensive house and make her 
wear diamonds to shew how rich he is? 

MAZZiNi [sianng at her in rmde-eyed amaze- 
ment\ Bless you, dear Mrs Hushabye, what 
romantic ideas of business you ha\e' Poor 
dear Mahgan isnt a bit like that 
■MRS HOSHAB'VE \scornfttlly\ Poor dear Man- 
gan indeed! 

MAZZINI But he doesnt know an}'thmg 
about machinery He never goes near the 
men he couldnt manage them he is afraid 
of them. I never can get him to take the 
least interest m the works he hardly knows 
more about them than you do People are 
cruelly unjust to Mangan they think he is all 
rugged strength just because |us manners 
are bad 

MRS HUSHABYE Do you mean to tell me he 
isnt strong enough to crush poor httle Elbe’’ 
MAZZINI Of course it’s very hard to say 
how any mamage will turn out, but speaking 
for myself, I should say that he wont have a 
dog’s chance against Elbe You know, Elhe 
has remarkable strength of character. I 
think it is because I taught her to like Shake- 
qiear when she was \ ery young 
MRS HUSHABYE [contcmptuously^ Shakespear' 
The next thing you -will tell me is that you 
could have made a great deal more money 
than Mangan [She retires to the soja, and sits 
doim at the port end of it in the norst of humors^ 
MAZZINI [foUomng her and taking the other 
end] No I’m no good at making money I 
dont care enough for it, somehow I’m not 
ambitious' thatmustbeit Mangan is wonder- 
ful about money he thinks of nothing else 
He is so dreadfully afraid of being poor I am 
alw ays thinking of other things; ev cn at the 
works I think of the things we are doing and 
not of what they cost And -the w orst of it is, 
poor Mangan doesnt know what to do with 
his money when he gets it He is such a baby 


that he doesnt know even what to eat and 
dnnli. he has ruined his liver eating and 
drinking the wrong things, and now he can 
hardly eat at all Elhe wall diet him splendidly. 
You ivill be surprised when you come to know 
him better: he is really the most helpless of 
mortals You get qmte a protective feeling 
towards him 

MRS HUSHABYE Then who manages his 
busmess, pray? 

MAZZINI I do And of course other people 
hke me 

MRS HUSHABYE Foothng people, you mean 

MAZZINI I suppose youd think us so 

MRS HUSHABYE And pray why dont you do 
without him if youre all so much cleverer? 

MAZZINI Oh, we couldnt w'e should rmn 
the business in a year I’ve tried and I know. 
We should spend too much on everjiking 
We should improve tlie quahty of the goods 
and make them too dear We should be 
sentimental about the hard cases among the 
workpeople But Mangan keeps us in order 
He IS do'wn on us about every extra halfpenny 
We could nev er do wuthout him You see, he 
will sit up all mght thinking of how to save 
sixpence Wont Elhe make him jump, 
though, when she takes his house in hand' 

MBS HUSHABYE Then the creature is a fraud 
even as a captam of industry! 

MAZZINI I am afraid all the captains of 
industry are what you call frauds, Mrs Husha- 
bye Of course there are some manufacturers 
who really do understand their owm works, 
but they dont make as high a rate of profit 
as Mangan does I assure you Mangan is 
qmte a good fellow in his way He means well 

MRS HUSHABYE He docsnt look well He is 
not in his first youth, is he^ 

MAZZINI After all, no husband is in his first 
youth for very long, Mrs Hushabye. And 
men cant afford to marry in their first youth 
nowadays 

MRS HUSHAB-VE Now if I said that, it w ould 
sound -witty "^Tiy cant you say it wittily'* 
What on earth is the matter with you'* W^y 
dont you mspire everybody -with confidence? 
with respect"* 

MAZZINI [humhly'\ I think that what is the 
matter with me is that I am poor You dont 
know what that means at home. Mind. I dont 
say they hav e ev er complained Theyv c all 
been wonderful: theyve been proud of my 
poverty Theyve even joked about it quite 
often. But my -wife has had a \ ery poor time 
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of it. Slio hnt been quite resigned— 

Mils iiusiiAiivi [vhnddrmtp tnvohtntnrdi/]\l 
MA/71NI, Tliercl You see, Mrs lluslifibyc. 
I dont w/int ]sllic to live on resignnlion, 

Mus uusiiAUYr Do you wnnt her to Iin\c 
to resign herself to living uith a man she 
doesnt love? 

M A/7INI f « / dfulli/] Arc ) on sure llml m ould 
be worse limn living uitli n nmn she did lore, 
if he was a footling person? 

Mna iiusiiAinr [re/nn/ig lirr contemptuous 
ntlitudc, quite interested in Mnesnni noir] \ on 
know, I really think jou must lore I'.llic \crj 
much, for JOU become quite clcicr uhen j’oti 
talk about her 

MA7?iNi I didnl know I was so \cry stupid 
on other subjeets 

MUS iiusiiAUVi You arc, sonictiuies 
MA77INI [turmnp hts fiend nieny.for /us eyes 
are net] I lin\c learnt a good deal about nij- 
sclffrom you, Mrs Ilushnbyc, and I’m afraid 
I shall not be the happier for your jilain 
speaking lJut if you tliought I needed It to 
make me think of I'^llic’s hapjimcss j ou were 
very much mistaken 

MUS HUSHAiiYr [Icntiing towards fiim hndli/] 
Have I been a beast? 

MA77INI [pulling hmself together'] It doesnt 
matter about mo, Mrs Ilusliabyc I think 
you like F.llle, and that is enough for me 
MUS iiusirAiivr I'm beginning to like j'oii 
a little I perfectly loathed you at first I 
thought you the most odious, self-satisfied, 
boresome elderly png I ever met 
MA77INI [resigned, and now quite cheerful] I 
daresay I am all tlial I never have liccn a 
favorite with gorgeous women like you Tlicj' 
always frighten me 

MUS mjsiiAiivi [pleased] Am I a gorgeous 
woman. Mar,?, ini? 1 shall fall in love with j'oii 
presently 

MA7/INI [with placid gallantry] No you wont, 
Ilcsionc Hut you would be quite safe. Would 
you beheve it that quite a lot of women have 
flirted with me because I am quite safe? But 
they get tired of me for the same reason 
MUS iiusiiAnvi [viischtevouslp] 'lake cure 
You may not be so safe as you tliink 

MA77mi Oh yes, quite safe You see, I 
have been in love really the sort of love that 
only happens once [So/llg] 'lhats why lillic 
is such a lovely girl 

MnanusiiAUYF Well, really, you arc coming 
out. Arc you quite sure you wont let me 
tempt you into a second grand passion? 


[ MA77INI. Quito It wouldnt be natural. 
The fact is, you dont strike on inj' box, Mrs 
llushahjc, and I cortalnly dont strike on 
yours 

MUS iniS!tAn\ I I see Your marriage w'as a 
safclj’ match 

MA771M What avery wlltj application of 
the expression I used! I should ne\cr lm\c 
tliought of it 

JMie eomes in from the garden, holing any- 
thing hut happy, 

MUS iiusnAmr [nnag] Old here is Klllc at 
last [5/ir goes behind the sofa] 

ri i.ir [on the threshold of the starboard door] 
Guinness said j ou wanted me jmi and papa, 
MUS iiusiiAiivr You liaic kept us waiting 
so long that it almost came to — well, ncier 
mind Your father is a lerj wonderful iiiaii 
f*//r ruff/rs hts hair nfft etiiinately] the onij' one 
1 cm met who could resist me when I made 
luj'self really agreeable [.SVir eomes to the big 
chair, on Mnngnn's left] Come hero I lime 
something to slicw j’ou [Jltlic strolls listlessly 
to the other tide of the chair] Ixiok 

lii.ii [eontemplating Mangan uithout in- 
terest] I know lie IS onlj’ asleep. We had a 
talk after dinner; and he fell asleep in the 
middle of it 

MUS imsiiAiivj You did if, Elllc You pul 
him asleep. 

MA7/INI [rising quickly and coming to the 
bad of the chair] Oh, I hope not Did you, 
KIlic? 

1 leii [wearily] lie asked me to 
MA/7INI But it’s dangerous You know 
w'hal hapiiciud to me 

ii.ur [utterly indi/firent] Oh, I daresay I 
can wake him If not, somebody else can 
MUS iiusiiAiiYr. It doesnt matter, anj’how, 
liccausc I have at last persuaded j'oiir fathei 
that J'OII dont want to marry him. 

ru.ii [suddenly coming out of her listlcssness, 
ntiieh vexed] But why did j’ou do that, 
lIcBlonc? I do wnnt to marry him I fully 
intend to marry him 

MA7riNi. Arc you quite sure, Ellie? Mrs 
Iliishabye has made mo feel that I may have 
been ihoiighlless and selfish about it 

I'M.ii [very clearly and steadily] Pajin When 
Mrs Ilusliabyc takes it on herself to explain 
to J'OII what I think or dont think, shut your 
cars tight, and shut your eyes too Ilesiono 
knoAVH nothing about me* she liiesnl the least 
notion of the sort of person I am, and never 
will. I jiromisc you I wont do anything I dont 
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•want to do and mean to do for my o^wn sake 
MAZZiNT You are quite, qmte sure^ 

ELLiE Qmte, quite sure No-w you must go 
a-v\ ay and lea\ e me to talk to Mrs Hushabye 
MAZzm But I should like to hear Shall I 
be in the -way? 

ELLIE \tnexorahle\ I had rather talk to her 
alone 

MAZZiNi \affedionaiely\ Oh, ■well, I know 
what a nuisanee parents are, dear I ■will be 
good and go [He goes io the garden door] By 
the way, do you remember the address of 
that professional who woke me up? Dont you 
‘ thmk r had better telegraph to him 

■MRS nusHAB^EE [momng ioivards the sofa] It’s 
too late to telegraph tonight. 

MAZziNi. I suppose so I do hope he’ll wake 
up m the course of the mght [He goes out into 
the garden] 

ELLIE fuming vigorously on Hesione the 
moment her father ts out of the room] Hesione 
what the deni do you mean by making mis- 
chief ■with my father about Mangan^ 

MRS HUSHABVE [jtromptly losing her temper] 
Dont you dare speak to me like that, you 
httle minx Remember that you are in my 
house , 

ELLIE Stuff' Why dont you mind your o'wn 
busmess? Wliat is it to you whether I choose 
■to marry Mangan or not^ 

MRS HtfSHARyE Do you suppose you can 
bully me, you miserable httle matrimonial 
adventurer? 

ELLIE Every woman who hasnt any money 
IS a matrimomol adventurer It’s easy for 
you to talk you have never known what it 
is to want money; and you can pick up men 
as if they were daisies I am poor and respect- 
able— 

MRS .HUSHABYE [interrupting] Ho! respect- 
able' How did you pick up Siangan? How^ 
did you pick up my husband? You ha^e the 
audacity to tell me that I am a — a — a — 
ELLIE A siren So you are. You were bom 
to lead men by the nose- if you werent, 
Marcus would ha\ e waited for me, perhaps 
MRS HUSHABYE [suddenly melting and half 
laughing] Oh, my poor Elbe, my pettikins, 
my unhappy darhng' I am so sorry about 
Hector. But what can I do* It’s not my fault* 
I’d give him to you if I could. 

ELLIE I dont blame you for that. 

MRS HUSHVBYE What a brute I was to 
quarrel ■with you and call you names' Do kiss 
me and say youre not angry ■with me. 


’}'$1 

ELLIE [fercely] Oh, dont slop and gush and 
be sentimental Dont you see that unless I 
can be hard — as hard as nails — I shall go 
mad I dont care a damn about your calhng 
me names do you think a woman in my 
situation can feel a few hard words? 

MRS HUSHABY'E Poor httlc Woman' Poor 
httle situation! 

ELLIE I suppose you think youre bemg 
sympathetic You are just foolish and stupid 
and selfish You see me getting a smasher 
right in the face that kills a n hole part of my 
life* the best part that can ne\ er come again; 
and you think you can help me over it bi' a 
httle coaxing and kissmg WTien I want all 
the strength I can get to lean on something 
iron, something stony, I dont care how cruel 
it IS, you go all mushy and want to slobber 
over me I’m not angry, I’m not unfriendly; 
but for God’s sake do pull yourself together; 
and dont think that because jmure on velv et 
and always have been, women m ho are in hell 
can take it as easily as jmn 

MRS HUSHABYE [shmgging her shoulders] 
Very well sits doim on the sofa tn her old 
place] But I warn you that when I am neither 
coaxing and kissing nor laughing, I am just 
wondenng how much longer I can stand 
hnng in this cruel, damnable world You 
object to the siren well, I drop the siren 
You want to rest your ■wounded bosom 
against a grindstone. Well [folding her arms], 
here is the grindstone 

ELLTE [sitting doirn beside her, appeased^ 
Tliats better you really have the teck of 
falhng in with everyone’s mood, but 3 ou dont 
understand, because you are not the sort of 
woman for whom there is onlj* one man and 
only one chance 

MRS HUSHABYE I Certainly dont understand 
how your manying that object [indicating 
Mangan] mil console you for not being able 
to marry Hector 

ELLIE Perhaps you dont understand why 
I was quite a mce girl this mormng, and am 
now neither a girl nor particularly mce 
MRS HUSHABYE Oh ycs I do It’s bccausc 
you have made up your mind to do some- 
thing despicable and •wicked 

ELLIE I dont think so, Hesione I must 
make the best of my ruined house 

MRS HUSHABYE Pooh' Youll get oi er il 
Your house isnt ruined 

ELLIE Of course I shall get mer it You 
dont suppose I’m going to sit down and die 
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of a broken heart, I hope, or be an old maid 
Imng on a pittance from the Sick and In- 
digent Roomkecpcrs’ Association But my 
heart is broken, all the same Wiiat I mean 
by that is that I know that what has hap- 
pened to me Mitli Marcus mil not happen to 
me ever again In the itorld for me there is 
Marcus and a lot of other men of •nhom one 
is just the same as another Well, if I cant 
have love, thats no reason iihy I should have 
poverty If Mangan has nothing else, he has 
money 

Jins HUSHABYE And are there no young 
men mth money? 

ELLiE Not within my reach Besides, a 
young man would have the nght to expect 
love from me, and would perhaps lease me 
when he found I could not give it to him 
Rich joung men can get nd of their wi\cs, 
you know, pretty cheaply But this object, 
as you call him, can expect nothing more 
from me than I am prepared to give him 

JIRS HUSHABYE Hc Wall be your oivncr, re- 
member If he buys you, he wall make the 
bargam pay him and not you Ask your 
father 

ELLIE [n«ng and slrolltng to ike chair to con- 
template their $uhjcc(\ You need not trouble 
on that score, Hesionc I have more to give 
Boss Mangan than he has to give me it is I 
who am buying him, and at a pretty good 
pnee too, I think- Women are better at that 
sort of bargam than men I have taken the 
Boss’s measure, and ten Boss Mangans shall 
not prevent me doing far more as I please as 
his wife than I have ever been able to do as a 
poor girl [Stooping to the recumbent Jigure] 
Shall they. Boss? I think not [She passes on 
to the dramng-tahle, and leans against the end 
of tt, facing the tmndows] I shall not have to 
spend most of my time wondering how long 
my gloves will last, anyhow 

MRS HUSHABYE [rtjwg superhlf] Elbe you 
are a wicked sordid httle beast And to think 
that I actually condescended to fasemate 
that creature there to save you from himl 
Well, let me tell you this if you make this 
disgusting match, you wdl never see Hector 
again if I can help it 

ELLIE [unmooed] I naded Mangan by telhng 
him that if he did not marry me he should 
never see you again [she lifts herself on her 
rmsis and seats herself on the end of the table] 

MRS HUSHABYE [recolhng] Oh! 

ELLIE, So you see I am not unprepared 


for your playing that trump against me 
Well, j ou just try it thats all I should have 
made a man of Marcus, not a household pet 

Jins HUsiiABJE [/Faming] You dare! 

ELLIE [looking almost dangerous] Set lum 
thinking about me if you dare 

MRS HUSHABYE Well, of all thc impudent 
httle fiends I ever mcll Hector says there is 
a certain point at whicli the only answer jou 
can give to a man who breaks all the rules is 
to knock him down What would jou snj if 
I were to box your cars? 

ELLIE [calmlp] I should pull ) our hair 

Jilts HUSHADi r [mtschterouslf] That wouldnt 
hurt me Perhaps it comes off at night 

ELLIE [io taken aback that she drops off thc 
fable and runs io her] Oh, you dont mean 
to say, Hcsione, that your beautiful black 
hair is false? 

jiRS HUSHABYE [patting d] Dont tell Hector 
Hc believes in it 

ELLIE [groaning] Oh! Eien the hair that 
ensnared him false! Ex cry thing false! 

JIRS iiusHABj'E Pull it and try. Other 
women can snare men m their hair, but I 
can swing a babj on mme Aha' j ou cant do 
that, Goldylocks 

ELLIE [heartbrol en] No You hate stolen 
my' babies 

JIRS HUSHABYE Pettikins dont make me 
cry You know, what you said about my 
making a household pet of him is a httle true 
Perhaps he ought to have waited for j'ou 
Would any other woman on earth forghe 
you? 

ELLIE Oh, what nght had you to take hun 
all for yourself! [Pulling herself together]TheTcl 
You couldnt help it neither of us could help 
it He couldnt help it No dont say anjdhing 
more I cant bear it. Let us wake the object. 
fShe begins stroking Mangans head, reversing 
ike movement mth which she put him to sleep] 
Wake up, do you hear? You are to wake up 
at once Wake up, wake up, wake — 

JIANQAN [bounang out of the chair in a fury 
and turning on them] Wake up! So you ^nk 
Ix’e been asleep, do you'' [He kicks the chair 
violently back out of his way, and gets between 
tkeni] You throw me into a trance so that I 
cant move hand or foot — I might have been 
buned ahve! it’s a mercy I wasnt — and then 
you think I was only asleep If youd let me 
drop the txvo times you rolled me about, my 
nose would have been flattened for hfe 
against the floor But Ive found you all out, 
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anyhow I know the sort of people I’m among 
now Ive heard every nord yome said, you 
and your precaous father, and [to Mrs Husha- 
bye] you too So I'm an object, am I? I'm a 
thing, am I? I’m a fool that hasnt sense 
enough to feed myself properly, am I* I’m 
afraid of the men that would starve if it 
werent for the wages I give them, am P I’m 
nothing but a disgusting old skinflint to be 
made a convenience of by desigmng women 
and fool managers of my works, am I^ I’m — 
MBS HUSHABVE [jrtik the most elegant aplomb] 
Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh' Mr Mangan* you are bound 
in honor to obliterate from your mind all you 
heard while you were pretending to be 
asleep It was not meant for you to hear 
MAVQAN Pretendmg to be asleep' Do you 
think if I was only pretending that I’d have 
sprawled there helpless, and listened to such 
unfairness, such hes, such injustice and plot- 
ting and backbiting and slandering of me, if 
I could have up and told you what I thought 
of you' I wonder I didnt burst 

MRS HUSHABYE [s7reetly\ You dreamt it all, 
Mr Mangan We were only sapng how 
beautifully peaceful you looked in your sleep 
That was all, n asnt it, Elhe'^ Behe\ e me, Mr 
Mangan, all those unpleasant things came 
into your mind m the last half second before 
you woke Elbe rubbed your hair the wrong 
way, and the disagreeable sensation sug- 
gested a disagreeable dream 

iiAKOAN [doggedh/] I beheve in dreams 
MRS HtreHABYE So do I But they go by 
contranes, dont they^ 

MAXGAX [depths of emotion suddenly ivelling 
tip tn I shant forget, to my dpng day, 
that when you gave me the glad eye that 
time m the garden, you were making a fool 
of me That was a dirty low mean thing to 
do You had no right to let me come near 
you if I disgusted you It isnt my fault if I’m 
old and hamt a moustache like a bronze 
candlestick as your husband has There are 
thmgs no decent w oman would do to a man — 
like a man hitting a woman in the breast 
Hestone, tiUerly shamed, sits doitn on. the sofa 
and coiers her face mih her hands Mangan sits 
doTvn also on his chair and begins to cry like a 
child Elbe stares at them. Mrs Hushabye, at the 
distressing sound he males, talcs doirn her hands 
and lools at him She rises and runs to him 
MRS HUSHABYE Dont oy. I cant bear it 
Ha\ e I broken your heart** I didnt know you 
had one. How could I' 


VIANG vv I’m a man, aint I? 

MRS HUSHABYE [half cooTing, half rallying, 
altogether tenderly] Oh no not uhat I call a 
man Only a Boss* just that and nothing else 
What business has a Boss with a heart** 
MAXGAN Then youre not a bit sorry for 
what you did, nor ashamed^ 

MRS HUSHABYE I wos oshamcd for the first 
time in my hfe when you said that about 
hitting a woman in the breast, and I found 
out what I’d done My very bones blushed 
red Youve had your revenge Boss Amt 
you satisfied? 

MAXOAV Serve you right' Do you hear^ 
Serve you right' Youre just cruel Cruel 
MRS HUSHABYE Yes. cruelt}’’ would be 
dehcious if one could only find some sort of 
cruelty that didnt really hurt By the way 
[sitting dorrn beside him on the arm of the chair], 
whats your name^ It’s not really Boss, is it? 

MAXGAX [s/ior/?y] If you want to knou , my 
name’s Alfred, 

MBS HUSHABYE [spnnguig up] Alfred" Elbe 
he was christened after Tennyson"' 

MAXQAN' [n«ag] I was christened after my 
uncle, and never had a penny from him, 
damn him' What of it? 

MRS HUSHABYE It comes to me suddenly 
that you are a real person* that you had a 
mother, like anyone else [Putting her hands 
on his shoulders and surveying Arm] Little Alf' 
MANGAN Well, you have a nene 
MRS HUSHABYE. And you have a heart. 
Ally, a whimpermg httle heart, but a real 
one [Releasing him suddenly] Now run and 
make it up with Elbe She has had time to 
think what to say to you, which is more than 
I had [she goes out quiclly into the garden by 
the port door] 

MAXGAN ’That woman has a pair of hands 
that go right through you 
ELLiE Still in lo\ e with her, m spite of all 
we said about you** 

MAXGAN Are all women like you two^ Do 
they never think of anything about a man 
except what they can get out of him** You 
werent even thinking that about me You 
were only tlnnking whether your gloves 
would last 

BLUE I shall not hav e to think about tliat 
when we are married. 

VIANG \x And you think I am going to 
marry you after what I heard there' 

EixiE, You heard nothing from me that I 
did not tell you before 
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MANOAN Perliaps you think I cant do wth- 
out } on 

FUrin I think )ou ■would feel lonely \nth- 
out us all now , after coming to know us so 
well 

MANOAN [nith tomeUitng bkc a yell of de- 
spair] Am I ne\er to ha\e the last word? 

CAPTAIN snoTO\FR [appearing al the star- 
board garden door] There is a soul in torment 
here Wiat is the matter^ 

MANOAN This girl doesnt want to spend 
her life wondering how long her gloves w ill 
lost 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [pa^^lng through] Dont 
wear any I ne'v cr do [Ae goes into the pantry] 

LAD1 UTTERWORD [appearing al the port gar- 
den door, in a handsome dinner dress] Is any- 
thing the matter? 

EiiiE This gentleman wants to know is he 
never to have the last word? 

lAD'V UTTERW ORD [comtng forward to the sofa] 
I should let him ha\ e it, my dear Tlie impor- 
tant thing is not to have the last word, but to 
have your own way 

MANOAN She wants both 

LADY UTTERW ORD She wont gct them, Mr 
Mangan Prondence always has the last 
W'ord 

MANOAN [desperately] Now y o u arc going to 
come religion over me In this house a man’s 
mind might as well be a football I’m going 
[He makes for ike hall, but ts stopped by a had 
from the Captain, mho has just emerged from 
his pantry] 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Whithcr away, Boss 
Mangan? 

MANOAN To hell out of this house let that 
be enough for you and all here 

CAPTAIN SHOTO'VEn You Were welcome to 
come yon are free to go The wade earth, 
the high seas, the spacious skies are waiting 
for you outside 

LADY UTTERWORD But youT things, Mr 
Mangan Your bags, your comb and brushes, 
your pyjamas — 

HECTOR [nho has just appeared tn the port 
doorivay in a handsome Arab costume] Why 
should the escaping slave take his chains 
•with him? 

MANOAN Thats right, Hushabye Keep the 
pyjamas, my lady, and much good may they 
do you 

HECTOR [advancing to Lady Utterivord’s left 
hand] Let us all go out into the night and 
leave everything behind us 


MANOAN You stnj wlicrc you arc, the lot 
of you I want no companj , especially female 
company 

FLUE Let him go He is unhappy here He 
IS angrj' with us 

CAPTAIN siiOTOv'ER Go, Boss Mangan, and 
when you ha\e found the land where there 
is happiness and where there arc no women, 
send me its latitude and longitude, and I 
will join you there 

LAD1 UTTFRWORD You Will certainly not 
be comfortable without your luggage, Mr 
Mangan 

FLLiF [impatient] Go, go why dont jou go? 
It is a licavcnly night you can sleep on the 
heath Take my waterproof to he on it is 
hanging up in the hall 

HECTOR Breakfast at nine, unless }ou pre- 
fer to breakfast with the Captain at st\ 

ELLiE Good night, Alfred 

HECTOR Alfred' [He runs back to the door 
and calls into the garden] Randall Mangan ’s 
Christian name is Alfred 

RANDALL [appearing tn the starboard doorway 
in evening dress] Then Hcsione wins her bet 

Mrs Hushabye appears in the port doorway 
She throws her left arm round Hector's neck, 
draws him with her to ike back of the sofa, and 
throws her right arm round Lady Utterword’s 
neck 

MRS nu9HAD\ E 'They wouldnt believe me, 
Alf 

They contemplate him 

MANOAN Is there any more of you coming 
in to look at me, ns if I was the latest thing 
in a menngene 

MRS HUSHABYE You are the latest thing in 
this menngene 

Before Mangan can retort, a fall of furniture 
IS heard from upstairs, then a pistol shot, and a 
yell of pain The staring group breaks up tn con- 
sternation 

MAZziNi’e VOICE [from above] Help' A 
burglar' Help! 

HECTOR [hts eyes biasing] A burglarl!! 

MRS HUSHABYE No, Hcctor youll be shot 
[but it IS too late he has dashed out past Mangan, 
who hastily moves towards the bookshelves out of 
hts may] 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [blowing his whistle] AH 
hands aloft! [He strides out after Hector] 

LADY UTTERWORD My diamonds! [She fol- 
lows the Captain] 

RANDALL [rushing after her] No, Ariadne 
Let me 
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EIXTE Oh, IS papa shot^ [she runs ouij 
MHS HUSH^BYE Atc you frightened, Alf? 
TUNGAN No It amt my house, thank God 
MRS jiusHABYE If they catch a burglar, 
shall ire ha\ e to go into court as untnesses, 
and be asked all sorts of questions about our 
prii ate hves? 

M.VNGAN You MTont be beheved if you tell 
the truth 

Maszzni, temhly upset, mth a duelling pistol 
in his hand, comes Jram the hall, and makes hts 
nay to the dranmg-tahle 

MA2ZINM. Oh, my dear Mrs Hushabye, I 
might have killed him [He throtvs the pikol on 
the table and staggers round to the chair'\ I hope 
you uront beheve I really mtended to 

Hector comes m, marching an old and ullain- 
oiis looking man before him by the collar He 
plants hm in the middle of the room and releases 
him 

Ellie folloms, and immediately runs across to 
the back of her father’s chair, and pats hts 
shoulders. 

RAVDAix [entering mth a poker'\ Keep your 
eye on this door, Mangan I’ll look after the 
other [he goes to the starboard door and stands 
on guard there] 

Lady Utternord comes in after Randall, and 
goes betiveen Mrs Hushabye and Mangan 
Nurse Guinness brings up the rear, and rvaits 
-near the door, on Mangan' s left 

MRS HUSHABYE What has happened? 
MAZZEST Your housekeeper told me there 
•was somebody upstairs, and ga\ e me a pistol 
that Mr Hushabye had been prachsmg with 
I thought it woiild frighten him; but it went 
off at a touch 

THE BURGLA.R Ycs, and took the skm off 
my ear Precious near took the top off my 
head Ti\Tiy dont you have a proper revolver 
instead of a thing hke that, that goes off if 
you as much as blow on it? 

HECTOR One of my duelhng pistols Sorry. 
MAZzrsu He put his hands up and said it 
■R as a fair cop 

the BURGLAR Soitvvas Send for the pohce. 
HECTOR No, by thunder' It was not a fair 
cop We were four to one 

MRS HUSHABYE What Will they do to him? 
The burglar. Ten years Beginmng with 
solitary. Ten years off my hfe. I shant serve 
it all I’m too old It will see me out 
LADY uTi'KRvvoRD You should have thought 
of that before you stole my diamonds 
THE BURGLAR Well, youve got 'them back, 


lady havnt you? Can you giv e me back the 
) cars of my hfe you are going to take from 
me? 

MRS hushabye Oh, we cant bury a man 
ahve for ten years for a few diamonds 
THE buroLuVR Ten little shming diamonds' 
Ten long black years' 

LADY UTTERWORD Think of what It is for 
us to be dragged through the horrors of a 
criminal court, and have all our family affairs 
in the papers' If you were a native, and 
Hastings could order you a good beating and 
send 3-ou away, I shouldnt mind, but here in 
England there is no real protection for any 
respectable person 

THE BURGLAR. I’m too old to be giv a hiding, 
lady Send for the pohce and have done •with 
it It's only just and right you should 

RANDALL [ivho has relaxed hts vigilance on 
seeing the burglar so paafcally disposed, and 
comes forward stringing the poker between his 
fingers like a well folded umbrella] It is neither 
just nor nght that we should be put to a lot 
of inconvemence to gratify your moral en- 
thusiasm, my friend You had better get out, 
while you hav e the chance 

THE burglar [inexorably] No I must work 
my sin off my conscience 'This has come as 
a sort of call to me Let me spend the rest of 
my life repenting in a cell. I shall have my 
reward above. 

mangan [exasperated] The "very burglars 
cant behav e naturally in this house 

HECTOR My good sir you must work out 
your salvation at somebody else’s expense. 
Nobody* here is going to charge you 
THE burglar Oh, you wont charge roe, 
wont you? 

HECTOR No I’m sorry to be inhospitable; 
but will you kindly leav e the house? 

THE burglar Right I’ll go to the pohce 
station and give myself up. [He turns re- 
solutely to the door; but Hector stops ^im] 
HECTOR. ' Oh no. You musnt do 

that 

RANDALL No, no Clear out, man, 

cant you, and dont be 
a fool 

MRS HUSHABYE Dont be 'so silly. Cant 
you repent at borne? 

Lady utterword Y'ou "will have to do as 
you are told. 

THE BURGLAR It's compounding a felonv, 
you know. 

MRS HUSHABYE 'Thts IS Utterly ridiculous. 
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Arc \\c to be forced to prosecute ihis man 
when we dont want to’ 

THE DunoLAn Am I to be robbed of my 
salvation to save you the trouble of spending 
a day at the sessions? Is tliat justice? Is it 
right? Is it fair to me? 

MAZZiM [n«ng and leaning across the {able 
persuasively as if ti were a pulpit desk or a shop 
counter'] Come, cornel let me shew you how 
you can turn jour vciy crimes to account 
\Vhy not set up as a locksmith? You must 
know more about locks than most honest 
men? 

THE DunoLAU Thats true, sir But I couldnt 
set up ns a locksmitli under tvvcntj pounds 
lUNDALL Well, 3 ou can casilj' steal twenty 
pounds You will find it in the nearest bank 
THE BunoLAU [Itomjied] Oh what a thing 
for a gentleman to put into the head of a 
poor criminal scrambling out of the bottom- 
less pit as It were' Oh, shame on 30U, sir! 
Oh, God forgive you! [He throws himself into 
the big chair and covers his face as if in prayer] 
LADY UTTEUWonD Really, Randall! 

HECTon It seems to me that we shall have 
to take up a collection for this inopportunely 
contrite sinner 

LADY uTTEnwonD But twenty pounds is 
ndiculous 

THE BUROLAR [lookmg up quickly] I shall have 
to buy a lot of tools, lady 

LADY OTTER WORD Nonseuse you have your 
burghng kit 

THE BURGLAR Whats ajcmmy and acentre- 
bit and an acetylene welding plant and a 
bunch of skeleton keys? I shall want a forge, 
and a smithy, and a shop, and fittings I cant 
hardly do it for twenty 

HECTOR My worthy friend, we havnt got 
twenty pounds 

THE BUROLAR [noiv master of the «t«aiion] 
You can raise it among you, cant you? 

MRS HUSHABYE Givc him a sovereign. 
Hector, and get rid of him 
HECTOR [giving him a pound] There! OEF with 
you 

THE BURGLAR [nsvng and taking the money 
very ungratefully] I wont promise nothing 
You have more on you than a qmd all the 
lot of you, I mean 

LADY UTTERWORD [uigOTOUily] Oh, let US 
prosecute him and have done with it I have 
a conscience too, I hope, and I do not feel 
at all sure that we have any nght to let him 
go, especially if he is going to be greedy and 


Impertinent 

THE BUROLAR [quickly] All right, lady, all 
nghL Ive no wish to be anything but agree- 
able Good cvemng, ladies and gentlemen, 
and thank you kindlj 

lie IS hurrying out when he is confronted tn 
the doorway by Captain Shotover 

CAiWAiN’ SHOTOV ER [fixing the burglar mth a 
piercing regard] Whats this? Arc there two 
of 3’ou? 

THE BURGLAR [^a//ing OH hts knees before the 
Captain tn abject terror] Oh my good Lord, 
what have I done? Dont tell me it's your 
house Ivc broken into. Captain Shotover 

The Captain sciees him by the collar, drags 
hm to hts feet, and leads him to the middle of the 
group, Hector falling back beside his mfe to 
make tray for them 

CAPTAis SHOTOVER [turning hm towards 
Elite] Is that your daughter? [He releases 
him] 

THE BUROLAR Well, how do I luiow. Cap- 
tain? You know the sort of life you and me 
has led Any young lady of that age might 
be my daughter anywhere in the wide world, 
as you might say 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [to Jlfomw] You orc not 
Billy Dunn This is Billy Dunn Why have 
30U imposed on me? 

THE BURGLAR [indignantly to Macani] Hav c 
you been giving yourself out to be me? You, 
that nigh blew my head off! Shooting your- 
solf, in a manner of speaking! 

MAZZiNi My dear Captain Shotover, ev er 
Since I came into this house I have done 
hardly anything else but assure you that I 
am not Mr William Dunn, but Mazzim Dunn, 
a very different person 

THE BURGLAR He dont belong to my branch. 
Captain Theres two sets in the family, the 
thinking Dunns and the dnnkmg Dunns, 
each going their own ways I’m a drinking 
Dunn he’s a thinking Dunn But that didnt 
give him any right to shoot me 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER So youvc tumcd burglar, 
have you? 

THE BUROLAR No, Captam I wouldnt dis- 
grace our old sea calhng by such a thing I 
am no burglar 

LADY UTTERWORD What were you doing 
with my diamonds? 

GUINNESS What did you break into the 
house for if youre no burglar? 

RANDAii Mistook the house for your own 
and came in by the wrong window, eh? 
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THE BURGLAR Well, it’s HO use my tellmg 
you a lie I can take m most captams, but not 
Captain Shotover, because he sold himself 
to the devil m Zanzibar, and can divine water, 
spot gold, explode a cartridge in your pocket 
with a glance of his eye, and see the truth 
hidden in the heart of man But I’m no 
burglar 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Are you an honest man? 

THE BURGLAR I dont Set Up to be better 
than my fellow-creatures, and never did, as 
you well know. Captain But w'hat I do is 
innocent and pious I enquire about for 
houses where the right sort of people hve 
I work it on them same as I worked it here 
I break mto the house, put a few spoons or 
diamonds m my pocket; make a noise; get 
caught, and take up a collection And you 
R ouldnt believe how hard it is to get caught 
when youre actually trying to I have knocked 
over all the chairs m a room without a soul 
paying any attention to me In the end I 
have had to walk out and leave the job 

RANDALL When that happens, do you put 
back the spoons and diamonds^ 

THE BURGLAR Well, I dont fly in the face 
of Providence, if thats what you want to 
know 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Guinness you remem- 
ber this man? 

GUINNESS I should think I do, seemg I was 
married to him, the blackguard’ 

to 

fMei- -1 „ 

LADY UTTERWORD j l^Gmimess” 

THE BURGLAR It w'asnt legal I\e been 
married to no end of women No use coimng 
that over me 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Take him to the fore- 
castle \hejiings him to the door niih a straigtk 
beyond his yearj] 

GUINNESS I suppose you mean the kitchen 
They wont have him there Do you expect 
servants to keep company with thieves and 
all sorts^ 


1 


CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Laud-thiev es and water- 
thieves are the same flesh and blood 111 
have no boatswain on my quarter-deck Off 
■mth you both 


the Burglar Yes. Captam \He goes out 
humbly^ 


suzziNi Will it be safe to have him m the 
house like that^ 


L guinness Wiy didnt you shoot him, sir? 

If I’d known who he was, I'd have shot him 


myself goes out] 

MRS hushabye Do sit down, everybody. 
[She sits doivn on the sq/o] 

They all move except Elite Mazsdm resumes 
his seat Randall sits doivn tn the nindow seat 
near the starboard door, again making a pen- 
dulum of his poker, and studying it as Galileo 
might have done Hector sits on his left, tn the 
middle Mangan, forgotten, sits tn the port 
corner. Lady Utterivord takes the big chair 
Captain Shotover goes into the pantry tn deep 
abstraction They all look after him, and Lady 
Utterivord coughs consciously 
MRS HUSHABYE So Billy Dunn w^as poor 
nurse’s httle romance I knew there had 
been somebody 

RANDALL They wall fight their battles over 
again and enjoy themselves immensely 
LADY UTTERWORD You are not 

married; and you know nothing about it, 
Randall Hold your tongue 
RANDALL Tyrant’ 

MRS HUSHABYE Well, wc havc had a very 
excitmg evening Everything wuU be an 
anticlimax after it We’d better all go to bed 
RANDALL Another burglar may turn up 
MAzziNi Oh, impossible' I hope not 
RANDALL WHiy not? There is more than one 
burglar in England 

MRS HUSHABYE Wliat do you say, Alf? 
MANGAN [huffily] Oh, I dont matter I’m 
forgotten 'The burglar has put my nose out 
of joint Shove me into a comer and have 
done with me 

MRS HUSHABYE [jumping Up mischicvously , 
and going to him] Would you hke a vv alk on 
tile heath, Alfred’’ With me’’ 

ELLTE Go, Mr Mangan It vvtII do you 
good Hesione will soothe you 

MRS HUSHABYE [slipping her arm under his 
and pulling him upright] Come, Alfred There 
IS a moon' it’s hke the night in Tristan and 
Isolde [54e caresses his arm and draivs him to 
the port garden door] 

MANGAN [ivrtthing hut yielding] How you can 
have the face — ^the heart — [he breaks doivn 
and ts heard sobbing as she takes him out] 

LADY UTTERWORD What an extraordinary 
way to behave’ ^^^lat is the matter vnth the 
man'* 

ELLTE [tn a strangely calm voice, Hanng into 
an imaginary distanc^ His heart is breaking- 
that IS all [The Captain appears at the pantry 
door, listening] It is a curious sensation, the 
sort of pain that goes mercifully bevond our 
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powers of feeling Wlien your henrt is 
broken, your boats arc burned nothing 
matters any more It is the end of happiness 
and the beginning of peace 
LADY OTTFn'wonD [suddenly rising in a rage, 
io the astonishment of the rci/] How dare ) on? 
iiEcron Good hca\ cns> Wliats the matter? 
UANDALL [tn a naming ivhisper] Teh — tch — 
tchl Steady 

ELLiE [jHiTinied and haughty] I mas not 
addressing you particularly, Lady Utter- 
word And I am not accustomed to be asked 
how dare I 

LADY DTraaMonD Of course not Anjonc 
can see hon badly jou have been brought 
up 

LUzziNi Oh, I hope not, Lady Uttcniord 
Really! 

LAD\ triTERWOiiD I know \cry nell what 
you meant The impudence' 

ELLIE Wliat on earth do you mean? 
CAPTAIN SHOTOA'En [advancing to the table] 
She means that her heart will not break 
She has been longing all her life for someone 
to break it At last she has become afraid she 
has none to break 

LADY UTTERWORD [flinging hersclf on her 
knees and ihromng her arms round him] Papa 
dont say you think Ive no heart 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [rawing her mlh gnm 
tenderness] If you had no heart how could you 
want to have it broken, child? 

HECTOR [ruing with a hound] Lady Utter- 
word you are not to be trusted You have 
made a scene [Ac runs out into the garden 
through the starboard door] 

LADY OTTERWORD Oh' Hector, Hector! [rAc 
runs out after him] 

RANDALL. Only nerves, I assure you [He 
rises and follows her, waving the poker in hts 
agitation] Anadne! Anadne! For God’s sake 
be careful You will — [he ts gone] 

MAZZiNi [rmng] How distressing' Can I do 
anythmg, I wonder? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [promptly iahng his chair 
and setting io work at the drawing-board] No 
Go to bed Goodnight 
MAZznn [bewildered] Oh! Perhaps you are 
right 

ELLIE Goodnight, dearest [5Ae kisses Atm] 
MAZZINI Goodmght, love [He makes for 
the door, but turns aside io the bookshelves] I’ll 
just take a book [Ae takes one] Goodnight 
[He goes out, leaving Elbe alone mth the 
Captain] 


The Captain ts intent on his droning Elbe, 
standing sentry over hts chair, contemplates him 
for a moment 

FLLiE Docs nothing ever disturb jou. 
Captain Sliotoicr? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I\c stood On thc bridge 
for eighteen hours in a Ijphoon Life here is 
stormier, but I can stand it 

FLLir Do you think I ought to marry Mr 
Mangnn? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOMR [ncicr looking up] One 
rock is as good as another to be ivreckcd on 
ELLIE I am not in love with him 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER WTio said ) ou wcrc? 
ELLiF You are not surpnsed? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Surpnscd' At my age! 
ELLIE It seems to me quite fair lie wants 
me for one thing I want him for another 
CAPTAIN BHOTOV ER MonCy? 

ELLIE Yes 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Well, onc turns the 
check thc other kisses it Onc provides the 
cash the otiicr spends it 

ELLIE Wlio will have the best of the bar- 
gain, I wonder? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOV ER YoU ThcSC fclloWS llVC 
in an office all da} You will have to put up 
with him from dinner to breakfast, but j ou 
will both be asleep most of that time All 
day you will be quit of him, and you will be 
shopping with his money If that is too much 
for you, marry a seafanng man you will be 
bothered with him only three weeks m tlic 
jear, perhaps 

ELLIE That would be best of all, I suppose 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER It’s a dnngcrous thing 
to be married right up to tlie hilt, bke my 
daughter’s husband Tlie man is at home all 
day, like a damned soul in hell 

ELLIE I never thought of that before 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER If yourc marrying for 
business, you cant be too businessbke 
ELLIE. Why do women always want other 
women’s husbands? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER tVhy do horse-thieves 
prefer a horse tliat is broken-in to one that 
IS wild? 

ELLIE [with a short laugh] I suppose so 
What a vile world it is' 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER It docsnt conccm me 
I’m nearly out of it 
ELLIE And I’m only just beginnmg 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Yes, SO look ahead 
ELLIE Well, I think I am being veiy 
prudent 
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CAPTAIN SHOTovER I didnt Say prudent. I 
said look ahead 
ELLin. Whats the difference? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. It’s prudent to gain the 
whole world and lose your own soul But 
dont forget that your soul sticks to you if 
you stick to it; but the world has a way of 
shpping through your fingers 
BLUE [wearily, leaving hm and beginning to 
wander restlessly about the room] I’m sorry. 
Captain Shotover, but it’s no use talking hke 
that to me Old-fashioned people are no use 
to me. Old-fashioned people think you can 
have a soul -without money. They think the 
less money you have, the more soul ymu have 
Young people nowadays know better. A soul 
13 a very expensive thing to keep; much 
more so than a motor car 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Is it? How much docs 
your soul eat? 

ELi/iE Oh, a lot It eats music and pictures 
and books and mountains and lakes and 
beautiful things to wear and nice people to 
be -with. In this country you cant have them 
without lots of money, that is why our, souls 
are so horribly starved. 

CAPTAIN SHOTo-VER. Maugan’s soul hves on 
pigs’ food 

EiiiE Yes money is thrown away on him 
I suppose his soul was starved when he was 
young But it inll not be thrown away on 
me. It IS just because I want to save my 
soul that I am marrying for money. All the 
women who are not fools do. 

CAPTAIN SHOTo-vER There are other ways 
of getting money, ^Tiy dont you steal it? 
KiiiE Because I dont want to go to prison 
captain SHOTOVER. Is that the only reason? 
Are you quite sure honesty has nothmg to 
do -with it? 

EtLiE. Oh, you are v ery very old-fashioned, 
Captain. Does any modem girl beheve that 
the legal and illegal ways of getting money 
are the honest and dishonest ways’ Mangan 
robbed my father and my father’s friends 
I should rob all the money back from Man- 
gan if the pohce would let me. As they wont, 
I must get it back by marrying him 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I cant arguc I'm too 
old my mind is made up and finished All I 
can tell you is that, old-fashioned or new- 
fashioned, if you sell yourself, ymu deal your 
soul a blow that all the books and pictures 
and concerts and scenery in the world wont 
heal [^e gets up suddenly and makes for ike 


pantry], 

BLUE [running after him and seising him by 
ihesIeeve]Thenv,hy didyousell yourself to the 
deni m Zanzibar? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [stopping, Startled] What? 

ELLIE You shall not run away before you 
answer I have found out that tnck of yours. 
If you sold yourself, why shouldnt I? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I had to deal with men 
so degraded that they wouldnt obey me 
unless I swore at them and kicked them and 
beat them wnth my fists. Foohsh people took 
young thieves off ^e streets; flung them mto 
a traimng ship where they ivere taught to 
fear the cane instead of fearing God; and 
thought theyd made men and sailors of them 
by private subscription. I tncked these 
■thieves into behe-ving I’d sold myself to the 
de-vih It saved my soul from the kicking and 
swearing that was dammng me by inches. 

EIJ.1E [releasing kirn] I shall pretend to sell 
myself to Boss Mangan to save my soul from 
the poverty that is dammng m e by mches, 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Richcs -Will damn you 

ten times deeper. Riches wont sa\e even 
your body. 

EEUE Old-fashioned again. We know now 
that the soul is the body, and the body the 
soul They tell us they are different because 
they want -to persuade us that we can keep 
our souls if we let them make slaves of our 
bodies I am afraid you are no use to me, 
Captam 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. What did you expect? 
A Savior, eh? Are you old-fashioned enough 
to beheve m that? 

ELLIE. No. But I thought you were very 
wise, and might help me. Now I have found 
you out. You pretend to be busy, and -think 
of fine things to say, and run m and out to 
surprise people by sajung them, and get 
away before they can answer you 

CAPTAIN BHOTo-vER It confiises me to be 
answered It discourages me. I cannot bear 
men and women I h a \ e to run away I must 
run away now [he tries fo]. 

EixiE [again setsing his arm] You shall not 
run away from me. I can hypnotize you. Y’ou 
are the only person in the house I can say 
what I hke to I know you are fond of me 
Sit doivn draws him to the sofa] 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [yielding] Take care 1 
am m my dotage Old men are dangerous 
it doesnt matter to them -nhat is going t 
happen to the world 
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They stl stdc by side on {he sofa She leans 
aJfecUonafcly against him mith her head on hts 
shoulder and her eyes half closed 

ELUF [dreamily'] I shoiild hn\c thought 
nothing else mattered to old men Tliey ennt 
be \ cry interested in ivhat is going to liappcn 
to tliemsclves 

CAPTAIN snoTovEU A mon’s interest in the 
world 13 only the o\crflow from Ins interest 
in himself WTien you are a child your vessel 
IS not yet full, so you care for nothing but 
your oivn affairs ^Vhcn you grou up, }our 
Acssel overflows, and you arc a politician, a 
philosopher, or an explorer and ad\ enturer 
In old age the vessel dries up there is no 
overflow you are a child again I can give 
jou the memories of m} ancient Misdom 
mere scraps and leavings, but I no longer 
really care for anything but my ovni little 
wants and hobbies I sit here viorking out 
my old ideas as a means of destroying my 
fellow-creatures I see my daughters and 
their men hving foolish lives of romance and 
sentiment and snobbery I see you, the 
younger generation, turning from their 
romance and sentiment and snobbery to 
money and comfort and hard common sense 
I was ten times happier on the bridge in the 
typhoon, or frozen into Arctic ice for months 
m darkness, than you or they have cv cr been 
You are looking for a nch husband At your 
age I looked for hardship, danger, horror, 
and death, that I might feel the hfe m me 
^more intensely I did not let the fear of death 
govern my hfe, and my reward was, I had 
my hfe You are going to let the fear of 
poverty govern your hfe, and your reward 
will be that you will eat, but you will not live 
ELEiE [sitting up tmpaUenily] But what can 
I do? I am not a sea captam I cant stand on 
bndges m typhoons, or go slaughtenng seals 
and whales m Greenland’s icy mountains 
They wont let women be captains Do you 
want me to be a stewardess? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. There are worse hves 
The stewardesses could come ashore if they 
liked, but they sad and sail and sail 

EiiiE What could they do ashore but 
marry for money? I dont want to be a 
stewardess I am too bod a sailor Thmk of 
something else for me 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER I Cant think so long and 
contmuously I am too old I must go in and 
out [He irtes to nse] 

ELLiE [pulling him back] You shall not You 


arc liappy here, amt y ou? 

CAPTAIN SItOTOV PR I tcll } OU it’s dangcTous 
to keep me I cant keep awake and alert 

rr Eir. What do j ou run au ay for? To sleep? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER No To gct a glass of 
rum. 

rxiiir [frightfully disillusioned] Is that it? 
IIoM disgusting! Do you like being drunk? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER No I dicad being drunk 
more tlian anything in the world To be 
drunk means to have dreams, to go soft, to 
be easily pleased and deceived, to fall into 
the clutches of women Drink does that for 
you when you are young But when you arc 
old V cry v cry old, like me, the dreams come 
by themselves You dont know how tcmblc 
that IS you arc young you sleep at night 
only , and sleep soundly But later on you will 
sleep m the afternoon Later stall you will 
sleep even m the morning, and you will 
awake tired, tired of life You wnll never be 
free from dozing and dreams the dreams 
w ill steal upon your work every ten minutes 
unless you can awaken yourself vnth rum 
I dnnk now to keep sober, but the dreams 
arc conquering' rum is not what it was I 
have had ten glasses since you came, and it 
might be so much water Go get me another 
Guinness knows where it is You had better 
sec for yourself the horror of an old man 
dnnkmg 

FLLiE You shall not dnnk Dream I like 
you to dream You must never be m the real 
world when we talk togetlier 

CAPTAIN SHOTOV'ER I om too wcory to re- 
sist, or too weak I am m my second child- 
hood I do not see you as you really are I 
cant remember what I really am I feel 
nothing but the accursed happiness I have 
dreaded all my hfe long the happiness that 
comes ns hfe goes, the happiness of yielding 
and dreaming instead of resisting and doing, 
the sweetness of the frmt that is going 
rotten 

ELLiK You dread it almost as much as I 
used to dread losing my dreams and having 
to fight and do things But that is all over 
for me my dreams are dashed to pieces I 
should hke to marry a very old, very rich 
man I should hke to marry you I had much 
rather marry you than many Mangan Are 
you very nch? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER No Living from hand 
to mouth And I have a wife somewhere m 
Jamaica a black one My first wife Unless 
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she’s dead. 

FT.T.TF. What a pity! I feel so happy mth 
you [She tales his hand, almost unconsciously, 
and pats it] I thought I should never feel 
happy again 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER WTiy^ 

ELLiE Dont you know? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER No 
EixiE Heartbreak I fell in lo\ e with 
Hector, and didnt know he was married 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Heartbreak? Are you 
one of those who are so sufficient to them- 
selves that they are only happy when they 
are stopped of everythmg, even of hope? 

ELLiE [gripping the hand] It seems so, for I 
feel now as if there was nothmg I could not 
do, because I want nothing 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Thats the only real 
strength. Thats gemus Thats better than 
rum 

EiiiE [thronnng arvay hs hand] Rum! "Why 
did you spoil it? 

Hector and Randall come in from the garden^ 
through the starboard door 
HECTOR I beg your pardon We did not 
know there was anyone here 
ELLtE [nszng] TTiat means that you want 
to tell hlr Randall the story about the tiger. 
Come, Captain I want to talk to my father, 
and you had better come with me. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER [miHg] Nonsense! the 
man is m bed. 

EiniE Aha! Ive caught you My real father 
has gone to bed, but the father you gave me 
is in the kitchen You knew quite well aU 
along Come [She draws him out info the garden 
with her through the port door] 

HECTOR Thats an extraordinary girl She 
has the Ancient Manner on a stn^ hke a 
Pekinese dog 

RANDALL Now that they have gone, shall 
we have a fnendly chat^ 

HECTOR. You are in what is supposed to be 
my house I am at your disposal 
Hector sits down in the draughtsmans chair, 
turning it to face Randall, who remains standing, 
leaning at his ease against the carpenter’s bench 
RANDALL I take it that we may be qmte 
frank. I mean about Lady Utterword 
HECTOR You may I have nothing to be 
frank about I never met her until this after- 
noon 

RANDALL [straightening up] What* But you 
Rre her sister’s husband 
HECTOR. Well, if you come to that, you are 


her husband’s brother 

RANDALL But you secm to be on intimate 
terms ivith her 

HECTOR So do you 

RANDALL. Yes, but I am on mtimate terms 
with her I have knoivn hei for years 

HECTOR It took her years to get to the 
same point ivith you that she got to inth me 
in five minutes, it seems 

RANDALL [vexed] Really, Anadiie is the 
liimt [he moves away hitffishly towards the 
windows], 

HECTOR [coolly] She is, as I remarked to 
Hesione, a very enterprising woman 

RANDALL [returning, muck troubled] You see, 
Hushabye, you are what women consider a 
good-looking man 

HECTOR. I cultivated that appearance in 
the days of my vanity, and Hesione insists 
on my keeping it up She makes me near 
these ridiculous things [indicating his Arab 
costume] because she thinks me absurd in 
evemng dress 

RANDALL Still, you do keep it up, old chap 
Now, I assure you I have not an atom of 
jealousy m my disposition — 

HECTOR. The question would seem to be 
rather whether your brother has any toucli 
of that sort 

RANDALL WTiat* Hastings' Oh, dont trouble 
about Hastings He has the gift of bemg able 
to work sixteen hours a day at the dullest 
detail, and actually hkes it That gets hun 
to the top wherever he goes As long as 
Anadne takes care that he is fed regularly, 
he is only too thankful to anyone w'ho wnll 
keep her in good humor for him 

HECTOR. And as she has all the Shotover 
fascination, there is plenty of competition 
for the job, eh? 

RANDALL [angrily] She encourages them 
Her conduct is perfectly scandalous I assure 
you, my dear fellow, I havnt an atom of 
jealousy in my composition, but she makes 
herself the talk of everj’^ place she goes to 
by her thoughtlessness It’s nothmg more, 
she doesnt really care for tlie men she keeps 
hanging about her; but how is the world to 
know that? It’s not fair to Hastings It’s not 
fair to me 

HECTOR Her theory is that her conduct is 
so correct — 

RANDALL. Correct’ She does nothing but 
make scenes from mommg bl night You be 
careful, old chap. She wnll get you into 
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trouble, that is, she would if she really cared 
for you 

HEcron Doesnt she? 

UANDALL Not a Scrap She may want your 
scalp to add to her collcclion, but licr true 
affection has been engaged 3 cars ago You 
had really better bo careful 

itEcroH Do you suffer much from this 
jealous) ? 

UANDALL. Jealous)! I jealous! My dear 
fellow, havnt I told ) ou that there is not an 
atom of — 

iiECTon Yes And Lady Uttenvord told 
me she never made scenes Well, dont waste 
your jealousy on my moustache Nc\cr waste 
jealousy on a real man it is the imaginar)' 
hero that supplants us all in the long run 
Besides, jealousy docs not belong to your 
easy man-of-the-world pose, which j ou can:) 
so well in other respects 

RANDALL Really, Hushabyc, I think a man 
may be allow ed to be a gentleman without 
being accused of posing 
HECTOR It is a pose like any other In this 
house we know all tlie poses our game is to 
find out the man under the pose TIic man 
under your pose is apparently Elbe’s favorite, 
Othello 

RANDALL. Some of your games in this house 
are damned annoying, let me tell you 
HECTOR Yes I ha\e been their \nchra for 
many years I used to wnthe under them at 
first, but I became accustomed to them At 
last I learned to play them 

RANDALL If it’s all the same to you, I had 
rather you didnt play them on me You evi- 
dently dont quite understand my character, 
or my notions of good form 
HECTOR Is it your notion of good form to 
give away Lady Utterword? 

RANDALL [a childishly plaintive note breaking 
into his huff] I have not said a word against 
Lady Utterword This is just the conspiracy 
over again 

HECTOR, What conspiracy? 

RANDALL. You know Very well, sir A con- 
spiracy to make me out to be pettish and 
jealous and childish and everything I am not 
Everyone knoivs I am just the opposite 
HECTOR [rising] Something in the air of the 
house has upset you It often does have that 
effect [He goes to the garden door and calls 
Lady Utterword with commanding emphasis] 
Anadne' 

LADY UTTERWORD [oi Some disUuic^ Yes 


iiANDALU What arc )ou calling her for? I 
want to speak — 

LADY UTTERWORD [(jmiwg brcathlcss] Yes 
You really arc a tcmjily commanding person. 
\Wints the matter? 

HECTOR I do not know how to manage 
jour friend Randall No doubt you do 

L\D\ uTTERWoui) Randall liaic )ou been 
making ) ourself ridiculous, as usuaP I can 
see it in your face Rcall) , ) ou arc the most 
pettish creature 

RANDALL. You know quitc well, Anadnc, 
that 1 haic not an ounce of pcttishncss in 
111) disposition I ha\ c made ni) self pcrfcctl) 
pleasant here I hn\c remained absolutely 
cool and imperturbable in the face of a bur- 
glar Impcrtiirbabiht) is almost too strong 
a point of mine But [putting his fool down 
with a stamp, and walking angrily up and 
down the room] 1 1 n s 1 s t on being treated inth 
a certain consideration I will not allow 
Hushabje to take liberties with me I inll 
•not stand your encouraging people as ) ou do 

HECTOR Tlie man has a rooted dclu-sion 
tliat he is your husband 

LAD\ uTTEnwoRD I know He is jealous 
As if he had any right to be' He compromises 
me c\cr) where He makes scenes all over 
the place Randall I wall not allow it. I 
simpl) wall not allow it You had no right to 
discuss me with Hector I will not be dis- 
cussed by men 

HECTOR Be reasonable, Ariadne Your 
fatal gift of beauty forces men to discuss you 

LADY UTTERWORD Oh indeed' what about 
your fatal gift of beauty? 

HECTOR How can I help it? 

LADY UTTERWORD You could cut off your 
moustache I cant cut off my nose I get my 
whole life messed up wuth people falling in 
love with me And then Randall says I run 
after men 

RANDALL I 

LADY UTTERWORD Ycs you do you Said it 
just now Why cant you think of something 
else than women? Napoleon w as qmte right 
when he said that w omen are the occupation 
of the idle man Well, if ever there was an idle 
man on earth, his name is Randall Utterword 

RANDALL. Ariad — 

LADY UTTERWORD [overwhelming him with a 
torrent of words] Oh yes you are it's no use 
denying it What have you ever done? What 
good are you? You are as much trouble m 
the house as a child of three You couldnt 
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lire -without your valet 
hakdall This IS — 

iady inTERWORD Lazmcss’ You are la2n- 
ness incarnate You are selfishness itself. 
You are the most umnteresting man on 
earth You cant even gossip about anything 
but yourself and your grievances and your 
ailments and the people -who have offended 
you [Turning io }Ieciof\ Do you knoiv ivhat 
they call him, Hector^ 

HEcron V^speahng f Please dont teh me. 
RA>DAU, / together] \ni not stand it — 
lady UTTERiYOBD Randall the Rotter that 
IS his name in good society 
RANDALL [shoidtng] I'll not bear it, I tell 
you Will you listen to me, you infernal — 
[^e chokes] 

LADY UTTER-WORD Well go on ^Tiat were 
you going to call me? An infernal nhat? 
Which unpleasant animal is it to be this 
time^ 

RANDALL [foamiTig] There is no animal in 
the world so hateful as a woman can be. You 
are a madderang devil Hushabye. you -will 
not beheve me when I teU you that I have 
loved this demon all my life, but God knows 
I have paid for it [Ae stts down tn the draughts- 
man's chair, weeping] 

lady uttebword [standing over him with 
triumphant contempt] Cry-baby! 

HECTOR [gravelp, coming to him] My friend 
the Shotover sisters have two strange powers 
over men They can make them loie, and 
they can make them cry Thank your stars 
that you are not matned to one of them 
lady utterword [haughtily] And pray, 
Hector — 

hector [suddenly catching her round the 
shoulders, snnnging her right round him and 
away from Randall, and gripping her throat 
with the other hand] Anadne if you attempt 
to start on me, I’ll choke you do you hear? 
The cat-and-mouse game inth the other 
se-r is a good game; but I can play your head 
off at it [He throws her, not at all gently, into 
the big chair, and proceeds, less fiercely but 
firmly] It is true that Napoleon said that 
woman is the occupation of the idle man 
But he added that she is the relaxation of the 
wamor Well, I am the v amor So take care 
LiDY utterword [jiot in the least put out, and 
rather pleased by his iiolence] My dear Hector 
I bai e only done what you asked me to do 
hector How do you make that out, pray^ 
lady utterword You called me m to 


manage Randall, didnt you^ You said you 
couldnt manage him yourself 

HECTOR Well, what if I did^ I did not ask 
you to dn\ e the man mad 

LADY -UTTER-WORD. He isnt mad Thats the 
■w'ay to manage him. If you were a mother, 
youd understand 

hector Mother’ What are you up to now ? 
lady utter-word It’s qmte simple When 
the children got nerves and were naughty, I 
smacked them just enough to give them a 
good cry and a healthy nervous shock They 
went to sleep and were quite good after- 
wards Well, I cant smack Randall he is too 
big, so when he gets nerves and is naughty, 

I just rag him til he cnes He will be all right 
now Look* he is half asleep already [which is 
quite true] 

RANDALL [iiahng up indignantly] I’m not 
You are most cruel, Anadne [Sentimentally] 
But I suppose I must forgive you, as usual 
[he checks himself tn the act of yawning] 

lady utterword [/o Hector] Is the explana- 
tion satisfactory, dread w amor? 

HECTOR Some day I shall kill you, if you go 
too far I thought you were a fool 

lady UTTERWORD [laughing] Everj’body 
does, at first But I am not such a fool as I 
look [She rises complacently] Now, Randall: 
go to bed You will be a good boy in the 
mormng. 

RANDALL [only Very faintly rebellious] I’ll go 
to bed when I hke It isnt ten yet. 

lady utterword It is long past ten See 
that he goes to bed at once. Hector [iS%e goes 
into the garden] 

HECTOR Is there any slavery on earth valer 
than this slavery of men to women? 

RANDALL [nsiTig rcsolutcly] ni not speak to 
her tomorrow I’ll not speak to her for an- 
other week I’ll give her such a lesson I’ll go 
straight to bed witliout bidding her good- 
night [He makes for the door leading to the 

hair] 

HECTOR You are under a spell, man Old 
Shotover sold himself to the devol in Zanzibar 
The devil gave him a black witch for a wife, 
and these two demon daughters are then- 
mystical progeny I am tied to Hesionc’s 
apron-stnng, but I’m her husband, and if I 
did go stark stanng mad about her, at least 
we became man and wife But why should 
you letyourself be dragged about and beaten 
by Anadne as a toy donkey is dragged about 
and beaten by a duld’ What do you get by 
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trouble, that is, she uould if she really cared 
for you 

nECTon Doesnt she? 

RANDALL Not a scrap She may want your 
scalp to add to her collection, but her true 
affection has been engaged } cars ago You 
had really better be careful 

HECTOR Do you suffer miicli from this 
jealousy? 

RANDALL Jealous)’> I jcalous! My dear 
fellow , havnt I told jmu that there is not an 
atom of — 

HECTOR Yes And Lady Utterword told 
me she never made scenes Well, dont waste 
your jealousy on my moustache Ne\cr waste 
jealousy on a real man it is the imaginarj’ 
hero that supplants us all m the long run 
Besides, jealousy does not belong to your 
easy man-of-thc- world pose, which 3 ou carr) 
so well in other respects 
RANDALL Reall}’, Hushabye, I tliink a man 
may be allowed to be a gentleman wthout 
being accused of posing 

HECTOR It IS a pose like any otlicr In this 
house we know all tlie poses our game is to 
find out the man under tlie pose Tlie man 
under your pose is apparently Elhc’s favorite, 
Othello 

RANDALL Somc of }'our games in this house 
are damned annoying, let me tell you 
HECTOR Yes I have been their vicbm for 
tnany years I used to wnthe under them at 
first, but I became accustomed to them At 
last I learned to play them 

RANDALL. If it’s all the same to you, I had 
rather you didnt play them on me You evu- 
dently dont quite understand my character, 
or my notions of good form 

HECTOR Is it your notion of good form to 
give away Lady Utterword? 

RANDALL [fl childishly plaiTtiive note hreahng 
into his hitff] I have not said a word against 
Lady Utterword This is just the conspiracy 
over again 

HECTOR. What conspiracy? 

RANDALL. You know Very well, sir A con- 
spwacy to make me out to be pettish and 
jealous and childish and everything I am not 
Everyone knows I am just the opposite 
HECTOR [n«ng] Something m the air of the 
house has upset you It often does have that 
effect, \He goes to the garden door and calls 
Lady Utterword mth commanding emphasis] 
Anadne! 

LADY UTTE RWORD [oi some distance] Yes 


RANDALL. 'What are j’ou calling lier for? I 
want to speak — 

LADY trrrrnwonn [amtitng breathless] Yes 
You really arc a tcrnjilj’ commanding person. 
Wliats the matter? 

HFCTOR I do not know how to manage 
3’our friend Randall No doubt 30U do 

LADv inTrnw oiin Randall h.av c 3 ou been 
making 3 ourself ridiculous, ns usual? I can 
sec it in your face Rcallj', 3 ou are the most 
pettish creature 

RANDAU.. You know quite well, Anadne, 
that I have not an ounce of pethshness in 
m3 disposition I hav c made myself pcrfcctl3 
pleasant here I have remained absolutely 
cool and imperturbable in the face of a bur- 
glar Importiirbabilit3' is almost too strong 
a point of mine But [putting hts foot down 
with a stamp, and walking angnly up and 
down the room] 1 1 n s 1 s t on being treated with 
a certain consideration I wall not allow 
IIushab3'C to take liberties with me I will 
mot stand 3 our encouraging people as ^ ou do 

HECTOR The man has a rooted delusion 
that he is your husband 

LADV UTTERWORD I know Hc IS jcnlous 
As if hc had nn3 nght to be' He compromises 
me cvciy where He makes scenes all over 
the place Randall I will not allow it I 
simply wall not allow' it You had no right to 
discuss me witli Hector I wall not be dis- 
cussed b3 men 

HECTOR Be reasonable, Anadne Your 
fatal gift of beauty forces men to discuss you 

LADY UTTERWORD Oh indeed' what about 
your fatal gift of beauty? 

HECTOR How can I help it? 

LADY UTTERWORD YoU COuld CUt off 3'OUr 

moustache I cant cut off my nose I get my 
whole life messed up wath people falbng in 
love with me And then Randall says I run 
after men 

RANDALL. I 

LADY UTTERWORD Yes you do you said it 
just now Why cant you think of something 
else than women? Napoleon was quite right 
when he said that women are the occupation 
of the idle man Well, if ever there was an idle 
man on earth, his name is Randall Utterword 

RANDALL Atiad 

LADY U T TE RWORD [overwhelming him with a 
torrent of words] Oh yes you are it’s no use 
denjnng it What have you ever done? What 
good are you'’ You are as much trouble m 
the house as a child of three You couldnt 
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Ii^ e Tvithout your valet. 
hantjall. This is — 

lADY UTTERvroiO) Laziuess' You are lazi- 
ness incarnate. You are selfishness itself 
You are the most uninteresting man on 
earth. You cant even gossip about anything 
but yourself and your grievances and your 
ailments and the people who have offended 
you [Turning io Hector'] Do you know what 
they call him, Hector^ 

HECTOR, '[[speahng f Please dont tell me 
RA^^)A]xJ togd Act] \ni not stand it — 
LuiYinTERWoRD Randall the Rotter that 
is his name m good society. 

RA>T)Aix [sAoirfing] I’ll not bear it, I tell 
you Will you hsten to me, you infernal — 
[Ae choles] 

LADY UTTERWORD Well go ou "^Tiat Were 
you going to can me? An infernal what? 
Which unpleasant animal is it to be this 
tune^ 


RANT) ALL [jfbaming] There is no animal m 
the world so hateful as a woman can be You 
are a maddera'ng deni Hushabye you will 
not beheve me when I tell you that I ha\e 
loved this demon all my life, but God knows 
I have paid for it [Ae fits doirn tn the draughts^ 
man's chair, rceeping] 

LADY UTTERWORD {standing Oier him with 
triumphant contempt] Cry-babv! 

HECTOR [gravely, coming to Aim] My friend 
the Shotover sisters have two strange powers 
oier men They can make them love, and 
they can make them cry Thank your stars 
that you are not mamed to one of them 

LADY UTTERWORD [AougAfily] And pray. 
Hector — 


HECTOR {suddenly catching her round i 
shoulders,' swinging her right round him a. 
oiray from 'Randall, and gripping her ihrc 
mth the other hand] Anadne. if you attem 
to start on me. I’ll choke you do you hea 
The cat-and-mouse game with the oth 
s^ IS a good game; but I can play your hes 
off at it. {He throws her, not at all gently, 
the big chair, and proceeds, Jess fiercely I 
firmly] It is true that Napoleon said th 
woman is the occupabon of the idle ma 
But he added that she is the relavabon of tl 
wamor Well, / am the warrior So take car 
lady utterw ord {not m the least put out, a> 
ra^er pleased by his violence] My dear Hectc 
t have only done what you asked me to d 
hector How do you make that out, pra 
lady UTTERWORD. You Called me in ' 


manage Randall didnt you’ Y’ou said you 
couldnt manage him yourself 

HECTOR Well, what if I did’ I did not ask 
you to drive the man mad 
LADY UTTERWORD. He isnt mad Thats the 
way to manage him. If you were a mother, 
youd understand 

HECTOR Mother* What are you up to now? 
LADY UTTERWORD. It’s quite Simple. When 
the children got nerves and were naughty, I 
smacked them just enough to give ttem a 
good cry and a healthy nervous shock They 
went to sleep and were quite good after- 
wards Well. I cant smack Randall he is too 
big, so when he gets nerves and is naughty^, 
I just rag him bl he cries He will be all right 
now Look* he is half asleep already [ttAi'cA ts 
quite true] 

RAXDALL [iroAuig up indignantly] I’m not 
You are most cruel, Ariadne {Seniiinenially] 
But I suppose I must forgive you, as usual 
{he checks himsef tn the act of yawning], 

LADY UTTERWORD [fo JTec/or] Is the e\plana- 
bon sabsfactory, dread wamor? 

HECTOR Some day I shall kill you, if you go 
too far I thought you were a fool. 

LADY UTTERWORD Ei^crybody 

does, at first But I am not such a fool as I 
look {She rises complacently] Now, Randall* 
go to bed You will be a good boy m the 
mormng 

Rantiall {only very family rebellious] I’ll go 
to bed when I hke It isnt ten yet 
lady UTTERWORD It IS loDg past ten. See 
that he goes to bed at once. Hector. {She goes 
into the garden] 

HECTOR. Is there any slavery on earth viler 
than this slavery of men to women? 

raxdall [nfi'ng resolutely] I’ll not speak to 
hex tomorrow. I'll not speak to her for an- 
other week nigiAe her such a lesson I’ll go 
strmght to bed ivithout bidding her good- 
mght [He makes for the door leading to the 


xuu are nnaer a speU, man Ok 
^otover sold himself to the devil m Zanzibar 

ihe devil gave him a black witch for a wife 
and these two demon daughters are thei 
mysbcal progeny I am bed to Hesione’' 
apron-string, but I’m her husband; and if ' 
did p stark starmg mad about her, at leas 
M-e became man and wife. But why shoulc 
you let yourself be dragged about and beater 

^ ® donkey is dragged aboul 

and beaten by a child? What do you get bj 
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it? Arc you her ]o\er? 

RANDALL. You must HOt luisundcritnntl me 
In n higher sense — m n Platonic sense — 
HECTOR Psha' Platonic sense! SIic makes 
you her servant, and uhen pay-day comes 
round, she bilks you that is what you mean 
RANDALL [fccUy] Well, if I dont mind, I 
dont see uhat business it is of yours Besides, 

I tell }ou I am going to punish her You shall 
see I kno^v hou to deal with women I'm 
really very sleepy Say goodnight to Mrs 
Hushabye for me, wll you, hkc a good chap 
Goodnight [He hitmes out] 

HECTOR Poor ^vrctch' Oh v omen' u omen' 
women' [He lifts his Jists tn invocation to 
heaven] Pall Fall and crush [He goes out into 
the garden] 

ACT III 

Jn the garden, Hector, as he comes out through 
the glass door oj' the poop, finds Lady Uitenrord ■ 
lying voluptuously in the hammock on the east 
side qfthefagstqff', in the arcle of light cast by 
the electric arc, which is like a moon tn its opal 
globe Beneath the head of the hammock, a camp- 
stool On the other side of the fagstajf, on the 
long garden seat, Captain Shotover is asleep, 
mlh Elite beside him, leaning affectionately 
against him on his right hand On hts left is a 
deck chair Behind them tn the gloom, Jlesione is 
strolling about with Mangan It is a fne still 
night, moonless 

LADY DTTERvioRD What a lovely night' It 
seems made for us 

HECTOR The night takes no interest in us 
What are we to the night? [He sits down 
moodily in the deck cAoir] 

ELLiE [dreamily, nestling against the Captain] 
Its beauty soaks into my nerves In the raght 
there is peace for the old and hope for the 
young 

HECTOR Is that remark your own? 

ELLIE No Only the last thing the Captain 
said before he went to sleep 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. I'm not asleep 
HECTOR Eandallis Also Mr Mazzini Dunn 
Mangan too, probably 
MANOAN No 

HECTOR Oh, you are there I thought 
Hesione would have sent you to bed by this 
time 

MRS HUSHABYE [comtng to the back of the gar- 
den seat, into the light, with Mangan] I think 
I shall He keeps telling me he has a pre- 
sentiment that he is going to die I never 


met a man so greedy for sjmpnthy 
MASOAN [plaintii cly] But I ha\c a presenti- 
ment I really ha\ c And you m ouldnt listen 
MRS HUSHAtnF I MRS listening for some- 
thing else 'Tliere uas a sort of splendid 
drumming in the sk) . Did none of you licar 
it’ It came from a distance and then died 
anaj 

MASOAN, I tell jou it was a tram 
MRS HusiiAiiYr And I tell ) ou,Alf, there 
IS no tram at this hour Tiic last is nine fortj - 
flic. 

MASOAN But a goods train 
SIRS nusiiARsr Not on our little line 'They 
tack a truck on to the passenger tram Yliat 
can it have been. Hector? 

HECTOR Heaven’s threatening growl of 
‘ . ' 'Fiercely] 

. ^ , I < ‘ ^ ■ lappcn 

Either out of that darkness some nc« crea- 
tion wll come to supplant us ns we have 
supplanted the animals, or the heavens will 
fall in thunder and destroy us 

LADY UTTERVVORD [la o cool instructive man- 
ner, wallowing comfortably in her hammock] 
We hav c not supplanted the animals, Hector 
\Vh} do j ou ask licnv cn to destroy this house, 
which could be made quite comfortable if 
Hcsione had an} notion of how to hvc? Dont 
you know what is wrong with it? 

HECTOR We are wrong with iL 'There is no 
sense in us We arc useless, dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished 
LADY UTTERwoRD Nonsensc' Hastings told 
me the very first day he came here, nearly 
twentyfour years ago, vihnt is wrong with 
the house 

captaIn SHOTOVER Whotl The numskull 
said there was something wrong with my 
house! 

LADY UTTERVVORD I Said Hastings said it, 
and he is not in the least a numskull. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Whats Wrong with my 
house? 

LADY UTTERVVORD Just what IS wrong with 
a ship, papa Wasnt it clever of Hastings to 
see that? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER The man's a fool Theres 
nothing wrong with a ship 
LADY UTTERWORD YeS there IS 
MRS HUSHABYE But what IS it? Dont be 
aggravating, Addy 

LADY UTTERWORD GueSS 

HECTOR Demons Daughters of the witch 
of Zanzibar Demons. 
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LADY UTTERWORD Not a bit. I assure you, 
all this house needs to make it a sensible, 
healthy, pleasant house, -with good appetites 
and sound sleep in it, is horses 
MRS HXJSKABi'E. Horses' What rubbish' 

LADY UTTER^TORD. Yes' horses. Why ha\e 
\\ e never been able to let this housed Because 
there are no proper stables Go anywhere in 
England where there are natural, whole- 
some, contented, and really nice Enghsh 
people, and what do you always find'* That 
the stables are the real centre of the house- 
hold, and that if any visitor wants to play the 
piano the whole room has to be upset before 
it can be opened, there are so many thmgs 
piled on it I never hved until I learned to 
ride, and I shall never nde really well because 
I didnt begin as a child There are only two 
classes m good society m England the 
equestrian classes and the neurofac classes 
It isnt mere convention e\ erybody can see 
that the people who hunt are the right people 
and the people who dont are the wrong ones 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER There is some truth in 
this. My ship made a man of me, and a ship 
IS the horse of the sea 
LADY UTTERWORD Exactly how Hastings 
explamed yoUr being a gentleman 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Not bad fot a numskull 
Brmg the man here with you next tune I 
must talk to him 

LADY UTTERWORD Why IS Randall such an 
obvious rotter? He is well bred, he has been 
at a pubhc school and a umiersity, he has 
been in the Foreign Office, he knou s the best 
people and has hved all his hfe among them 
AVhy is he so unsatisfactory, so contempbble? 
\^Tiy cant he get a lalet to stay with him 
longer than a few months? Just because he 
IS too lazy and pleasure-lovmg to hunt and 
shoot He strums the piano, and sketches, 
and runs after married women, and reads 
literary books and poems He actually plays 
the flute, but 1 ne\ er let him bnng it into my 
house If he would only — ts xniemtpted by 
the melancholy strains of a jluie coming from an 
open mndom above She raises herself indig- 
nantly in the hammock] Randall, you have not 
gone to bed Hra e you been hstening? [The 
duie replies pertly] 

How vulgar' Go to bed instantly, Randall 


how dare you^ [The mndoiv is slammed doivn 
She subsides] How can anyone care for such 
a creature' 

MRS irosHABYE Addy do you tlunk Elbe 
ought to marry poor Alfred merely for his 
money? 

MANOAN [much alarmed] VlTiats that^ Mrs 
Hushabye are my affairs to be discussed hke 
this before everybody^ 

LADY triTERWORD I dont think Randall is 
hstening now 

MANOAN Everybody is hstenmg It isnt 
right 

MRS HUSHABYE But in the dark, w hat does 
it matter? Elbe doesnt mind Do you, Elbe*’ 

ELLiE Not m the least What is your 
opimon. Lady Utterword'* You have so much 
good sense 

MANOAN But it isnt right It — [Mrs Hush- 
abye puis her hand on hts mouth] Oh, very 
well 

LADY UTTERWORD How much moDcy have 
you, Mr Mangan? 

MANOAN Really — No I cant stand this 

LADY TTTTERWORD Nonscnse, Mr Mangan' 
It all turns on your income, doesnt it? 

MANOAN Well, if you come to that, how 
much money has she*’ 

ELLIE None 

LADY UTTERWORD You are answered, Mr 
Mangan And now, as you have made Miss 
Dunn throw her cards on the table, you can- 
not refuse to shew’ your oivn 

MRS HUSHABYE Comc, Alf OUt With it' 
How much’’ 

MANGAN [baited out of all prudence] Well, if 
you want to know, I haie no money and 
never had any. 

MRS HUSHABYE Alfred you mustnt tell 
naughty stones 

MANOAN I’m not telhng you stones I’m 
telling you the raw’ truth 

LADY UTTERWORD Then what do you h\e 
on, Mr Mangan'’ 

MANGAN Traielling expenses And a trifle 
of commission 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER What more haie any 
of us but traielhng expenses for our hfe’s 
journey? 

xiRs HUSHABYE But \ ou ha\ c fuctones and 
capital and things'" 

MANOAN. People think I have. People think 
I m an industnal Napoleon Thats whv Miss 
EUie wants to marry me. But I tell you I 
have nothing. 
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ELLiE Do you mean that the factoncs arc 
like Marcus’s tigers? That they dont exist? 

MANOAN Tlicy exist all right enough But 
theyre not nunc Tlicy belong to sjuidicatcs 
and shareholders and all sorts of ln?y’ good- 
for-nothing capitalists I get money from 
sucli people to start the factoncs I find people 
like Miss Dunn’s father to rvork them, and 
keep a tight hand so as to make tlicm pay 
Of course I make them keep me going pretty 
well, but it’s a dog’s life, and I dont oum any- 
thing 

MRS nusiiABYE Alfred, Alfred jou arc 
making a poor mouth of it to get out of marry- 
ing Elhc 

MANQAN I’m telling the truth about m) 
money for the first time in m) life, and it’s 
the first time m} word has e\ or been doubted 
LADY triTERWonD Hou sad' Whj dont 3 ou 
go in for pohtics, Mr Mangan? 

jiANOAN Go in for politics' \tTicrc have 
you been hnng? I am in pohtics 

LADY UTTERWORD I’m surc I bcg yout 
pardon I never heard of you 
MANQAN Let me tell you, Lady Utterword, 
that the Pnme Minister of this country asked 
me to join the Government wthout c\cn 
going through the nonsense of an election, 
as the dictator of a great public department. 

lADY UTTERWORD As u Conscnatirc or a 
Liberal? 

MANQAN No such nonscnsc As a practical 
business man {They all burst out laughing] 
What are you all laughing at? 

MRS HUSHABYE Oh, Alfred, Alfredl 
ELLIE Youl who have to get my father to 
do everything for you' 

MRS HUSHABYE YouI who are afraid of your 
o^vn workmen! 

HECTOR You! with whom three Momen 
have been playmg cat and mouse all the 
evening! 

LADY UTTERWORD You must havc given 
an immense sum to the party funds, Mr 
Mangan 

MANQAN Not a penny out of my own pocket 
”1116 sjmdicate found the money they knew 
how useful I should be to them m the Govern- 
ment 

LADY UTTERWORD This IS most interesting 
and unexpected, Mr Mangan And what 
have your administrative achievements been, 
so far? 

MANQAN. Achievements? Well, I dont know 
what you call achievements, but Ive jolly 


Mcll put a stop to the games of the other 
fellows in tlic other departments Every man 
of them thought he was going to save the 
country all bj himself, and do me out of the 
credit and out of my chance of a title I took 
good care that if they vvouldnt let me do it 
they shouldnt do it tlicmsclvcs cither I maj' 
not know anj thing about my own macliincr} , 
but I know how to stick a ramrod into tlic 
other fellow’s And now they all look the 
biggest fools going 

HECTOR And in heaven's name, what do 
}’ou look like? 

MANQAN I look Hkc tlic fcllow that w ns too 
clever for all the others, dont I? If that isnt 
a triumph of practical business, what is? 

HECTOR Is tins England, or is it a madhouse? 

LADY UTTERWORD Do JOU CXpCCt tO SaVC 
the country , Mr Mangan? 

MANQAN Well, who clsc Wall? Will jour Mr 
Randall save it? 

LADV UTTERWORD Randall the rotter! 
Certainly not 

MANQAN Will your brothcr-in-law save it 
w ith his moustadie and his fine talk 

HECTOR Yes, if the}' wall let me 

MANQAN [sneering] Ah' Will thej let you? 

HECTOR No They prefer you 

MANQAN Very well then,asyourem a world 
where I'm appreciated and joure not, youd 
best be cival to me, hadnt you? \Vho else is 
there but me? 

LADY UTTERWORD There IS Hastings Get 
nd of your ndiculous sham democracy, and 
give Hastings the necessary powers, and a 
good supply of bamboo to bring the British 
native to his senses h e will save the country 
with the greatest ease 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER It had better be lost 
Any fool can govern with a stick in his hand 
I could gov em that W’ay It is not God’s way 
The man is a numskull 

LADY UTTERWORD The man 13 worth all of 
you rolled into one What do you say. Miss 
Dunn? 

ELLIE I think my father would do very 
well if people did not put upon him and cheat 
him and despise him because he Is so good 

MANQAN [contemptuously] I think I see 
Mazzim Dunn getting into parliament or 
pushing his way into the Government Weve 
not come to that yet, thank God! What do 
you say, Mrs Hushabye? 

MRS HTOHABYE Oh, I soj it matters very 
httle which of you governs the country so 
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long as ’(ve govern you 
HECTOR We^ Who IS we, pray^ 

MRS HUSHABYE The devil’s granddaughters, 
dear The lovely women 

HECTOR his hands as hej'ore] Fall, I 

say, and dehver us from the lures of Satan* 
ELLiE There seems to he nothing real m 
the world except my father and Shakespear. 
Marcus’s tigers are false; Mr Mangan's 
milhons are false, there is nothing really 
strong and true about Hesione but her beauti- 
ful black hair, and Lady Utterword’s is too 
pretty to be real The one thing that was left 
to me was the Captam’s seventh degree of 
concentration; and that turns out to be — 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Rum 
LADY UTTERWORD [jilacidly] A good deal of 
my hair is qmte genmne The Duchess of 
Dithenng offered me fifty gmneas for this 
[touching her forehead] under the impression 
that it was a transformation, but it is all 
natural except the color 

MANQAN \ivildly\ Look here I’m going to 
take off all my clothes [he logins tearing off 
his coat] 

LADY UTTERWORD. rMr Mangan* 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER, [t» Whats that? 

hector -conifer-! Ha' hal Do 

nation] Do 

*^tE. vFlease dont 

MRS HUSHABYE [cotching hts arm and stop- 
ping hint] Alfred for shame' Are you mad^ 
MANQAN Shame' What shame is there in 
this house'* Let’s all strip stark naked We 
may as well do the thing thoroughly when 
we’re about it. Weve stripped ourselves 
morally naked, well, let us strip ourselves 
physically naked as well, and see how we 
like it I teU you I cant bear thig I v^as 
brought up to be respectable I dont mindthe 
women dyeing their hair and the men drink- 
ing : it’s human nature. But it’s not human 
nature to tell everybody about it Every tune 
one of you opens your mouth I go like this 
[he cowers as if to avoid amissile] afraid of what 
will come next How are we to have any self- 
respect if we dont keep it up that we’re 
better than we reaRy are? 

lady UTTERWORD, I qmte sympathize with 
you, Mr Mangan I have been through it all, 
and I know by experience that men and 
women are dehcate plants and must be culh- 
yated under glass. Our family habit of throw- 
ing stones m all directions and letting the 
air m is not only unbearably rude, but posi- 


tively dangerous StiU, there is no use catch- 
mg physical colds as well as moral ones, so 
please keep your clothes on 

MANQAN I’ll do as I hke not what you tell 
me Am I a child or a grown man^ I wont 
stand this mothering tyranny I’ll go back 
to the city, where I’m respected and made 
much of 

MRS HUSHABYE Goodbyc, Alf ’Think of us 
sometimes in the city 'Think of Elbe’s youth! 

ELLiE Think of Hesione’s eyes and hair' 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Think of this garden in 
which you are not a dog barking to keep the 
truth out' 

HECTOR Think of Lady Utterword’sbeauty! 
her good sense! her style' 

LADY UTTERWORD Flatterer. 'Think, Mr 
Mangan, whether you can really do any 
better for yourself elsewhere, that is the 
essential point, isnt it? 

MANQAN [surrendering] All right aU nght 
I’m done Have it your own way. Only let 
me alone I dont know whether I’m on my 
head or my heels when you all start on me 
hke this I’ll stay. I’ll marry her I’ll do any- 
thing for a quiet hfe Are you satisfied now? 

ELLiE No I never reaRy intended to make 
you marry me, Mr Mangan Never in the 
depths of my soul I only wanted to feel my 
strength* to know that you could not escape 
if I chose to take you 

MANGAN [indignantly] What' Do you mean 
to say you are going to throw me over after 
my acting so handsome? 

LADY UTTERWORD I should not be too hasty. 
Miss Duim You can throw Mr Mangan over 
at any time up to the last moment Very few 
men m his position go bankrupt. You can 
hve very comfortably on his reputation for 
immense wealth 

ELLIE I cannot commit bigamy. Lady 
Utterword. 


MRS HUSHABYE. ^ 


LADY UTTEKWORn. 


MANQAN. 


HfiCtOR. 



Bigamy! What- 
ever on earth 
are you talking 
about, Elbe? 
Bigamy' What 
do you mean. 
Miss Dunn? 
Bigamy! Do you 
mean to say 
youre married 
already? 

Bigamy! 'This is 
^ some enigma. 
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ELLiE Onl}' half nn hour ago I became 
Captain Shotoxcr’s Avhitc vife 
MRS irusHADVF EHic' Wint nonscnsci 
'Where? 

FLLiE In licavcn, where nil true marriages 
arc made 

LAD\ UTTERWono Ecallv, Miss Dunn! 
Really, papa! 

MANOAN He told me I was too old' And 
lum a mummy' 

HECTOR [quoting Shellet/] 

"Their altar tlie grassj earth outspread, 
And their priest the muttering uand ’’ 
ELLTE Yes I, Elbe Dunn, gi\ c mj broken 
heart and my strong sound soul to its natural 
captain, my spintual husband and second 
father 

She draws (he Captain s arm through hers, 
and pats his hand The Captain remains fast 
asleep 

MRS irosuABaE Oh, thnts aery clever of 
you,pettikins Verycle\cr Alfred }ou could 
never have lived up to Elbe You must be 
content vnth a little share of me 
MANOAN [sniffing and inping his eyes] It isnt 
land — [Air emotion chokes him] 

LADY UTTERUORD You are well out of it, 
Mr Mangan Miss Dunn is the most con- 
ceited young woman I have met since I came 
back to England 

MRS nusHABYE Oh, Ellic isnt conceited 
Are you, petbkins? 

ELLiE I know my strength now, Hcsione 
MANOAN Brazen, I call you Brazen 
MRS HUSHABYE Tut tut, Alfred dont be 
rude Dont you feel how lovely this marriage 
night IS, made ui heaven? Amt you happy, 
you and Hector? Open your eyes Addy and 
Elbe look beautiful enough to please the 
most fastidious man we hve and love and 
have not a care in the world We women have 
managed all that for you. 'Why in the name 
of common sense do you go on as if you were 
two miserable wretches? 

CAPTAIN BHOTOVER I tell you happiness is 
no good. You can be happy when you are 
only half ahve I am happier now I am half 
dead than ever I ivas in my prime But there 
IS no blessing on my happiness 

ELLTE [her face lighting up] Lofe with a 
blessmg! that is what I want Now I know 
the real reason why I couldnt marry Mr 
"Mangan there would be no blessmg on our 
mamage There is a blessmg on my broken 
heart. There is a blessing on your beauty. 


Hcsione Tlicrc is a blessing on jour father’s 
spirit E\en on the lies of Marcus there is a 
blessing, but on Mr Mangan 's money there 
is none 

MANOAN I dont understand a iiord of that 
FLLiE Neither do I But I know it means 
something 

MANOAN Dont say there was any diiEculty 
about the blessing I uas readj’ to get a 
bishop to marrj’ us 

MRS imsirABiF Isnt he a fool, pcttikins? 
iiFCTOR [fiercely] Do not scorn tlic man 
Wc are all fools 

Maeeint, in pyjamas and a richly colored sill 
dressing-gown, comes from the house, on Lady 
Utter word's side 

MRS HUSiiABiF Oh! licrc comes the only 
man u ho c\ cr resisted me \\Tiats the matter, 
Mr Dunn? Is the house on firc'‘ 

MA 72 IN 1 Oh no nothing's tlic matter, but 
really it’s impossible to go to sleep wth such 
an interesting conversation going on under 
one’s ivindow, and on such a beautiful night 
too I just had to come down and join you all 
Wiat has it all been about^ 

MRS nusiiABYE Oh, wonderful things, 
soldier of freedom 

HECTOR For example, Mangan, os a practi- 
cal business man, has tried to undress himself 
and has failed ignominiously, vhilst jou, as 
an idealist, have succeeded brilliantly 
MAZZLM I hope j'ou dont mind my being 
hkc this, Mrs Hushabye [He sits down on the 
campstool] 

MRS HusiiABVE On the contrary, I could 
wish you always like that. 

LADY UTTERWORD Your daughter’s match 
IS off, Mr Dunn It seems that Mr Mangan, 
whom ive all supposed to be a man of pro- 
perty, owns absolutely notlung 

MAZziNi Well of course I knew that, Lady 
Utterword But if people believe m him and 
are always giving him money, whereas they 
dont believe m me and never give me any, 
how can I ask poor Elbe to depend on uhat 
I can do for her? 

SIANGAN Dont you run away inth this idea 
that I have nothing I — 

HECTOR Oh, dont explain We understand 
You have a couple of thousand pounds in 
exchequer bills, 50,000 shares worth ten- 
pence a dozen, and half a dozen tabloids of 
cyamde of potassium to poison yourself with 
when you are found out Thats the reahty of 
your milhons 
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MAZZiNi Oh no, no, no He is quite honest 
the businesses are genuine and perfectly 
legal 

HECTOR [dwgarfed] Yah' Not even a great 
swindler' 

MAXOAN So you think But Ive been too 
many for some honest men, for all that 
LADY HTTERn ORD There is no pleasing you, 
Mr Mangan You are determined to be 
neither nch nor poor, honest nor dishonest 
■MANGAX There you go again. Ever since I 
came mto this silly house I have been made 
to look hke a fool, though I’m as good a man 
m this house as in the city 
E T.T.TE [TaKSicaZty] Yes this silly house, this 
strangely happy house, this agonizing house, 
this house without foundations I shall call it 
Heartbreak House 

MRS HUSHABYE. Stop, Elhe,'or I shall howl 
like an ammal 

MANGAN [breals into a lom STure/hag]"' 

MRS HUSHABiTE There' you have set Alfred 
off. 

ELLiE I like him best when he is howl- 
ing. ' 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Silence' [Mangan sub- 
sides into silence"] I say, let the heart break 
in silence 

HECTOR Do you accept that name for your 
house? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER It IS not my house* it is 
only my kennel 

HECTOR. We have been too long here We 
do not hve m this house we haunt it 

LABY UTTERWORD [heart toni] It is dreadful 
to think how you have been here all these 
years while I have gone roimd the world. I 
escaped young, but it has drawn me back. It 
wants to break my heart too. But it shant I 
have left you and it behind It was silly of 
me to come back. I felt sentimental about 
papa and Hesione and the old place I felt 
them calhng to me 

MAZZINI But what a Aery natural and 
kmdly and charmmg human feehng. Lady 
Utterword' 

LADY UTTERWORD So I thought, Mr Duim 
But I know now that it was only the last of 
my influenza I found that I was not remem- 
bered and not ivanted 

captain SHOTOVER You left because you 
did not want us Was there no heartbreak 
m that for your father^ You tore yourself 
up by the roots; and the ground h^ed up 
and brought forth fresh plants and forgot 


you What nght had you to come back and 
probe old wounds^ 

MRS HUSHABYE , You Were a complete 
stranger to me at first, Addy, but now I feel 
as if you had never been away. 

LADY UTTERWORD Thank you, Hesione; but 
the influenza is qmte cured The place may 
be Heartbreak House to you. Miss Dunn, 
and to this gentleman from the citj* who 
seems to have so httle self-control, but to 
me it is only a very lU-regulated and rather 
untidy villa without any stables 
HECTOR Inhabited by — ^ 

ELUE A crazy old sea captam and a yotmg 
Singer who adores him 

MRS HUSHABYE A sluttish female, trying to 
stave off a double chin and an elderly spread, 
vainly wooing a bom soldier of freedom 
MAZZINI Oh, really, Mrs Hushabye — 
MANGAN A member of His Majesty's 
Government that everybody sets down as a 
mncompoop. dont forget hun. Lady Utter- 
Avord 

LADY UTTERWORD And a Very fascinatmg 
gentleman whose chief occupation is to be 
married to my sister. 

HECTOR. All heartbroken imbeciles 
MAZZINI Oh no Surely, if I may say so, 
rather a favorable specimen of what is best 
in our English culture You are very charm- 
mg people, most advanced, imprejudiced, 
frank, humane, imconventional, democratic, 
free-thinking, and everythmg that is dehght- 
ful to thoughtful people 

MRS HUSHABA^. You do US proud, Mazzini, 
MAZZINI I am not flattering, really TiTiere 
else could I feel perfectly at ease in my 
pyjamas^ I sometimes dream that I am in 
very distingmshed society, and suddenly I 
have nothing on but my pyjamas' Sometimes 
I havnt even pyjamas And I always feel 
overwhelmed Avrth confusion But here, I 
dont mind m the least it seems qmte natural 
LADY UTTERAVORD An infaUible sign that 
you are not now m reaUy distinguished 
society, Mr Dunn. If you were in my house, 
you would feel embarrassed 
MAZZiNT I shall take particular care to keep 
out of your house. Lady Utterword 

LADY UTTERWORD You wtU be qUite Avrong, 
Mr Dunn I should make you very comfort- 
able; and you would not have the trouble 
and ansuety of wondering whether you should 
, wear your purple and gold or your green 
and crimson dressmg-goAvn at inner You 
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the rocks, the sphntenng of her rotten 
timbers, the tearing of her rusty plates, the 
drowning of the crew like rats m a trap. 
blue Moral dont take rum 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER \yehemently\ That is a he, 
child Let a man dnnk ten barrels of rum a 
day, he is not a drunken skipper until he is a 
dnfting skipper Whilst he can lay his course 
and stand on his bndge and steer it, he is no 
drunkard It is the man who hes dnnkmg in 
his bunk and trusts to Providence that I call 
the drunken skipper, though he drank noth- 
mg but the waters of the River Jordan 
EiEiE Splendid! And you havnt had a drop 
for an hour You see you dont need it. your 
own spirit IS not dead 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Echocs nothing but 
echoes The last shot was fired years ago 
HECTOR And this ship that we are aU in ? 
This soul’s prison we caU England^ 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER The captam is in his 
bunk, drinking bottled ditch-water, and the 
crew is gambhng m the forecastle She will 
strike and sink and spht Do you think the 
laws of God wdl be suspended in favor of 
England because you were bom m it? 

HECTOR Well, I dont mean to be drowned 
like a rat m a trap I still have the wiU to 
live What am I to do? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Do? Nothing simpler. 
Leam your busmess as an Enghshman 
HECTOR And what may my busmess as an 
Enghshman be, pray? 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. Nangation Leam it 
and hve; or leave it and be damned 
ELLiE Qmet, quiet youU tue yourself 
HA2ZINI I thought all that once, Captam; 
but I assure you nothing will happen 
A dull distant explosion ts heard 
HECTOR [starting «p] What was that? 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER Something happening 
[He blows his •whistle\ Breakers ahead' 

The light goes out 

HECTOR [furiously] Who put that hght out? 
Who dared put that hght out? 

NURSE GUINNESS [pinning in from the house 
to the middle of the esplanade] I did, su. The 
pohce have telephoned to say we’ll be sum- 
moned if we dont put that light out it can 
be seen for miles 

HECTOR It shall be seen for a hundred 
miles [He dashes into the house] 

NURSE GUINNESS The rcctory is nothing but 
a heap of bncks, they say Unless we can gi\ e 
the rector a bed he has nowhere to lay his 


head this mght 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVER The ChuTch is on the 
rocks, breaking up I told him it would un- 
less it headed for God’s open sea 

NURSE GUINNESS And you are aU to go 
down to the cellars 

CAPTAIN SHOTO^'ER Go there yourself, you 
and all the crew Batten down the hatches 
NURSE GUINNESS And hide beside the 
coward I mamed' I’ll go on the roof first 
[The lamp lights up agavi]. There! Air Husha- 
bye’s turned it on again 

THE BURGLAR [hurrying in and appealing to 
Nurse GlanRes^] Here wheres the way to that 
gravel pit? The boot-boy says theres a cave 
m the gravel pit Them cellars is no use. 
IWieres the gra\ el pit, Captam 

NURSE GUINNESS Go Straight on past the 
flagstaff until you faU into it and break your 
dirty neck. [Y^e pushes him contemptuously 
towards thefagstaff, and herself goes to the foot 
of the hammock and waits there, as it were by 
Ariadne’s cradle] 

Another and louder explosion is heard. The 
burglar stops and stands trembling. 

ELLIE [nsmg] That was nearer 
CAPTAIN SHOTOVER The nci-t one wiU get 
us [He rises] Stand by, all hands, for judg- 
ment 

THE BURGLAR Oh my Lordy God! [He 
rushes away frantically past the fagstaff into 
the gloom]. 

MRS HUSHABYE [emerging panting from the 
darkness] YTio was that runmng away? 
comes to Ellie] Did you hear the explosions? 
And the sound m the sky it’s splendid it’s 
like an orchestra' it’s like Beethoi en. 

ELLIE By thunder, Hesione it is Beet- 
hoien 

She and Hesione throw themselves into one 
another’s arms in wild excitement The light 
increases. 

MAZziNi [anxiously] The hght is getting 
brighter 

NURSE GUINNESS [looking up at the house] It's 
Mr Hushabye turning on all the hghts m the 
house and tearing down the curtains 

RANDALL [pishing in in his pyjamas, distrac- 
tedly waving a fiute] Anadne my soul, my 
precious, go down to the cellars I beg and 
implore you, go down to the ceUars' 

LADY UTTERWORD [quite composed in her 
hammoch] 'The governor’s wife m the cellars 
with the servants! Really, Randall' 

RANDALL But what shall I do if vou are 

2 D 
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lulled? 

LADY UTTERWOiu) You wll probnblj be 
killed, too, Rnndnll Now plaj } our flute to 
shew that you arc not afraid, and be good 
Play us Keep the home fires burning 
NURSE GUINNESS [gnmfy] Tlicyll keep the 
homes fires burning for us them up there 
RANDALL [having tried to flay] My lips arc 
trembling I cant get a sound 
jiAZZiNi I hope poor Mnngan is safe 
MRS husuabat: He is hiding in the cn\e in 
the gra\ el pit 

CAPTAIN siiOTOvER Mj d) namitc drew liim 
there It is the hand of God 

HECTOR [returning from the house and striding 
across to kis former place] There is not half 
light enough We should be blazing to the 
skies 

ELLiE [tense mth exatemcnl] Set fire to the 
house, Marcus 

MRS iiusiiABA E My housc' No 
HECTOR I thought of that, but it would 
not be ready in time 
CAPTAIN SIIOTOVER The judgment has comc 
Courage wall not save you, but it \nll shew 
that your souls are still abve. 

MRS HUSHABYE Sh-shl Listen do you hear 
It now? It’s magmficent 

They all turn away from the house and look 
up, listening 

HECTOR [grawe/y] Miss Dunn jou can do 
no good here We of this house are only 
motiis flying into the candle You had better 
go down to the cellar 

ELLIE [scornfully] I dont think. 

MAZziNi Elbe, dear, there is no disgrace 
in going to the cellar An oflicer would order 
his soldiers to take cover Mr Hushabye is 
behaving bke an amateur Mangan and the 
burglar are acting very sensibly, and it is 
they who wall survive 

ELLIE Let them I shall behave bke on 
amateur But why should you run any nsk^ 
MAZZINI Think of the nsk those poor 
fellows up there are mnningl 
NURSE GUINNESS. Think of them, mdeed, 


the murdenng blackguards' \Vlint next’ 
yf ternfe explosion shakes the earth They reel 
back into thar scats, or clutch the nearest support 
They hear the falling of the shattered glass from 
the mndows 

MAZZINI Is anyone hurt? 

HiCTon Where did it fall? 

NURSF GUINNESS [irt htdcotis tnumph] Right 
in the graicl pit I seen it Sene un right! I 
seen it [She runs away towards the gravel pit, 
laughing harshly] 

HECTOR One husband gone. 

CAPTAIN SHOTOVTR Thir^ pounds of good 
djmmitc wasted. 

MA7Z1N1 Oh, poor Mangan' 

HECTOR Arc ) ou immortal that you need 
pit} him? Our turn next 

They wait in silence and intense expectation 
Jlesionc and Elbe hold each other's hand tight 
A distant explosion is heard 
MRS HUSHABYE [relaxing her grip] OhI they 
ha\c passed us. 

LADY UTTERWORD Thc danger is o\cr, 
Randall Go to bed 

CAPTAIN SHOTOiER Tum in, all hands The 
ship is safe [lie sits down and goes asleep] 
ELLIE [disappointedly] Safe! 

HECTOR [disgustedly] Yes, safe And how 
damnably dull the world has become again 
suddenl)’' [He sits doicn] 
jiAZZiNT [silting down] I was quite wrong, 
after all It is we who haae surviicd, and 
Mangan and the burglar — 

HECTOR — the two burglars — 

LADY UTTERWORD — thc two prachcal men 
of business — 

MAZZINI — both gone And the poor clergy- 
man will have to get a new house 
MRS HUSHABYE But what a glonous experi- 
ence! I hope theyU come again tomorrow 
night 

ELLIE [radiant at the prospect] Oh, I hope so 
Randall at last succeeds in keeping the home 
fires burning on kis fiute 

THE END 
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XXV 

GREAT CATHERINE 

(whom glory still adores) 

THE FIRST SCENE has a wild sense of humor, tvhch enables him 

1776 Pattomkm m his bureau in the Winter to laugh at himself as well as at everybody else 
Palace, St Peiersburgh Huge palahal apart- In the eyes of the English visitor now about to be 
ment style, Russia in the XVJII century imitat- admitted to his presence he may be an outrageous 
ing the Versailles du Roi Soleil Extravagant ruffian In fact he actually is an outrageous 
luxury Also dirt and disorder rtffian, in no matter whose eyes, hut the visitor 

Paiiomkin, gigantic in stature and build, his will find out, as everyone else sooner or later finds 
face marred by the loss of one eye and a marked out, that he is a man to be reckoned with even by 
squint in ike other, sits at the end of a table those who are not intimidated by his temper, 
littered with papers and the remains of three or bodily strength, and exalted rank 
four successive breakfasts He has supplies of A pretty young lady, V annka, his favorite 
coffee and brandy at hand sufficient for a party niece, is lounging on an ottoman between his end 
often Hts coat, encrusted with diamonds, ts on of the table and the door, very sulky and dis- 
the floor It has fallen off a chair placed near the satiffied, perhaps because he ts preoccupied with 
other end of the table for the convenience of his papers and his brandy bottle, and she can 
visitors His court sword, with its attachments, see nothing of him but his broad back, 
ts on the chair His three-cornered hat, also be- There is a screen behind the ottoman, 

jewelled, ts on the table He himself is half An old soldier, a Cossack sergeant, enters 

dressed in an unfastened shirt and an immense the sergeant [softly to the lady, holding the 
dresstng-gonm, once gorgeous, now food- door handle'\ Little darling honey is his ELgh- 
splashed and dirty, as it serves him for towel, ness the pnnce very busy? 
handkerchief, duster, and every other use to vabinka His Highness the pnnce is very 
which a textile fabric can be put by a slovenly busy He is singing out of tune, he is biting 

man It does not conceal hts huge hairy chest, nor his nails; he is scratching his head; he is 

his half-buttoned knee breeches, nor his legs hitching up his untidy stockings; he is mak- 
These are partly clad in silk stockings, which he mg himself disgusting and odious to every- 

occasionally hitches up to his knees, and pre- body, and he is pretending to read state 

sently shakes down to his shins, by his restless papers that he does not understand because 

movements Hts feet are thrust info enormous he is too lazy and selfish to talk and be com- 

shppers, worth, with their crust of jewels, several pamonable 

thousand roubles apiece patiomkin [growls^ then wipes his nose with 

Supeificially Patiomkin ts a violent, brutal his dressing-gonmf^ 
barbarian, an upstart despot of the most in- varinka Pig.Vgh\[Shecurlskerselfupwith 
tolerable and dangerous type, ugly, lazy, and a skiver of disgust and retires from the con- 
disgusting in his personal habits Yet ambas- versation'] 

sadors report him the ablest man in Russia, and the sergeant [stealing across to the coat, and 
the one who can do most with the still abler Empress picking it up to replace it on the back of the chair"] 

Catherine II, who ts not a Russian but a German, Little Father the Enghsh captam, so highly 

J by no means barbarous or intemperate tn her recommended to you by old Fritz of Prussia, 

I personal habits She not only disputes with by the Enghsh ambassador, and by Monsieur 

Frederick the Great the reputation of being the Voltaire (whom [crossing himself] may God 

t cleverest monarch in Europe, but may even put m his infimte mercy damn eternally'), is in 

in a very plausible claim to be the cleverest and the antechamber and desires audience 
' most attractive tndimdual alive. Now she not only patiomkin [deliberately] To heU with the 
tolerates Patiomkm long after she has got over Enghsh captam; and to hell with old Fritz 
her first romantic attachment to him, hut esteems of Prussia, and to hell with the Enghsh am- 
htm highly as a comselhr and a good friend bassador, and to hell with Monsieur Voltaire, 
His love letters are among the best on record He and to hell with you too' 
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THE SEnoEANT Hn%c morc)' on me, Little 
Father Your head is bad tins morning You 
drink too much French brandy and too little 
good Russian kvass 

PATioMKiN \mlh sudden forij'] Why arc 
Msitors of consequence announced by a 
sergeant? [Springing at him and seizing him 
bp ike ihroat] What do you mean by this, you 
hound? Do you want iir c thousand blows of 
the stick? ^Vhcre is General Volkonsky? 

THE SEROEANT [on hts Little Father 

you kicked his Highness domistairs 

PATIOMKIN Ijlinging him doom and hchng 
Aim] You he, you dog You he 

THE SEROEANT Little Father life is hard 
for the poor If you say it is a he, it is a he 
He fell doivnstairs I picked him up; and he 
kicked me They all kick me "a hen you kick 
them God knot’s that is not just, Little 
Fatherl 

PATIOMKIN [laughs ogretship, then rclumt lo 
hts place at the table, cAucI/mg]'*' 

sARiNKA Savage' Boor! It is a disgrace 
No uonder the French sneer at us as bar- 
barians 

THE SEROEANT [tvho hos Crept Tound the table 
io ike screen, and insinuated himself betneen 
Patwmhn's back and Fannka] Do jou think 
the Prince wll see the Captain, little dar- 
ling? 

PATIOMKIN He mil not see any captain 
Go to the devil' 

THE SERGEANT Be merciful. Little Father 
God knows it is your duty to see him! [7b 
Fannka] Intercede for him and for me, 
beautiful httle darlmg He has given me a 
rouble 

PATIOMKIN Oh, send him in, send him m, 
and stop pestering me Am I never to have a 
moment’s peace’’ 

The Sergeant salutes jopfullp and humes out, 
dmntng that Pattomkin has intended io see the 
English captain all along, and has played this 
comedy of fury and exhausted impatience io con- 
ceal hts interest tn the visitor 

VARINKA Have you no shame? You refuse 
to see the most exalted persons You kick 
princes and generals downstairs And then 
you see an English captain merely because 
be has given a rouble to that common soldier 
It IS scandalous 

PATIOMKIN Darhng beloved, I am drunk, 
but I know what I am doing I wish to stand 
well with the Enghsh 

VARINKA And you think you will impress 


an Englishman by rcceii Ing him as j ou are 
now , half drunk’’ 

PATIOMKIN [gravely] It is true the English 
despise men who cannot drink I must make 
myself m holly drunk [llciakcsahugedraught 
of brandy] 

VARINKA Sot' 

The Sergeant returns ushering a handsome 
strongly built young English officer tn the uni- 
form of a Ijght Dragoon lie is evidently on 
fairly good terms inth himself, and very sure of 
hts social position lie crosses the room io the end 
of the table opposite Patiomkm's, and aieaits the 
avilities of that statesman mth confidence The 
Sergeant remains prudently at the door 

THE srnoEANT [paternally] Little Father 
this IS tlic Enghsh captain, so well recom- 
mended to her sacred klajcst)’ the Empress 
God knows, he needs jour countenance and 
protcc — [He vanishes precipitately, seeing that 
Paiiomhn is about io ihrom a bottle at him The 
Captain contemplates these preliminaries mth 
astonishment, and until some displeasure, which 
IS not allayed when Paiiomhn, hardly con- 
descending io look at his visitor, of whom he 
nevertheless takes stock with the comer of his one 
eye, says gntffiy] WelP 

FDSTASTON My namc IS Edstaston Captain 
Edstaston of the Light Dragoons I have the 
honor to present to j’our Highness this letter 
from the British ambassador, which mil give 
you all necessary particulars [He hands 
Paiiomhn the letter] 

PATIOMKIN [tearing it open and glancing at it 
for about a second] What do you want? 

EDSTASTON The letter will explain to your 
Highness who I am 

PATIOMKIN I dont want to know who you 
are What do you want? 

lEDSTASTON An audicnce of the Empress 
[Patiomhn contemptuously throws the letter 
aside Edstaston adds hotly] Also some civihty, 
if you please 

PA'noMKiN [with dension] Ho! 

VARINKA My uncle is receiving you mth 
unusual civihty. Captain He has just kicked 
a general downstairs 

EDSTASTON A Russian general, madam? 

VAHiNKA Of course 

EDSTASTON I must allow myself to 'say 
madam, that your uncle had better not 
attempt to kick an Enghsh officer down 
stairs 

PA'noMKiN You want me to kick you up 
stairs eh? You want an audience of the 
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Empress 

EDSTASTON I have said nothing about kick- 
ing, sir If it comes to that, my boots shall 
speak for me Her Majesty has sigmfied a 
desire to have news of the rebelhon in 
America I have served against the rebels, 
and I am instructed to place myself at the 
disposal of her Majesty, and to descnbe the 
events of the war to her, as an eye-ivitness, 
m a discreet and agreeable manner 

PATiOMKiN Psha' I know You thmk if she 
once sets eyes on your face and your uniform 
your fortune is made Y’ou think that if she 
could stand a man hke me, with only one eye, 
and a cross eye at that, she must fall down 
at your feet at first sight, eh? 

EDSTASTON \sh.ocled and tnAignant] I think 
nothmg of the sort, and I’U trouble you not 
to repeat it If I were a Russian subject and 
you made such a boast about my queen, I’d 
strike you across the face ivith my sword 
\Paiiomh.n, mth a yell of fury, rushes at Aim] 
Hands off, you swine! [As PaUomkm, towering 
over hxm, attempts to seize him by the throat, 
Edstaston, mho ts a bit of a wrestler, adroitly 
backheels him He falls, amazed, on his back] 

VARiNKA \rusktng OK<] Help' CaU the guard! 
The Engbshman is murdering my imcle' 
Help' Help' 

The guard and the Sergeant rusk tn Edstas- 
ton draws a pair of small pistols from kts boots, 
and points one at the Sergeant and the other at 
Patiomkm, mho ts sitting on ihefoor, somewhat 
sobered The soldiers stand irresolute 

EDSTASTON Stand off \To Patiomlari] Order 
them off, if you dont want a bullet through 
your silly head 

THE SERGEANT Little Father tell us what 
to do Our hves are yours, but God knoivs 
you are not fit to die 

PATIOMKIN \absurdly self-possessed] Get out 

THE SERGEANT Little Father — 

PATIOMKIN [roaring] Get out Get out, all 
of you. [They withdraw, much relieved at their 
escape from the pistol Patiomlan attempts to 
nse, and rolls oner] Here' help me up, will 
you? Dont you see that I’m drunk and cant 
get up? 

EDSTASTON [jK^iooKjh/] You Want to get 
hold of me 

PATIOMKIN [squatting resignedly against the 
chair on which his clothes Aang] Very well, 
then. I shall stay where I am, because I’m 
drunk and youre afraid of me. 

EDSTASTON I’m not afraid of you, damn 


you! 

PATIOMKIN [ecstatically] Darhng your bps 
are the gates of truth Now hsten to me 
[He marks of the items of his statement with 
ridiculous stiff gestures of his head and arms, 
imitating a puppet] You are Captain What- 
hisname, and your uncle is the Earl of VTiat- 
dyecallum, and your father is Bishop of 
Thmgummybob, and you are a young man 
of the highest spr-promise (I told you I was 
drunk), educated at Cambndge, and got 
your step as captain m the field at the 
GLORIOUS battle of Bunker’s HiU In- 
vahded home from America at the request 
of Aunt Fanny, Lady-m-Waitmg to the 
Queen All right, eh? 

EDSTASTON How do you know all this? 
PATIOMKIN [croiWTzg fantastically] In er 
lerrer, darhng, darhng, darling, darhng 
Lerrer you shewed me 

EDSTASTON But you didnt read it 
PATIOMKIN [fiapping his fingers at him 
grotesquely] Only one eye, darhng Cross eye 
Sees eveiythmg Read lerrer ince-mce- 
istastaneously Kindly give me vinegar borle 
Green borle On’y to sober me Too drunk to 
speak proply If you would be so kind, 
darhng Green borle [Edstaston, still sus- 
picious, shakes hts head and keeps his pistols 
ready] Reach it myself [He reaches behind 
him up to the table, and snatches at the green 
bottle, from which he takes a copious draught 
Its effect IS appalling Hts wry faces and agon- 
ized belchings are so heartrending that they al- 
most upset Edstaston TVhen the victim at last 
staggers to Ins feet, he is a pale fragile nobleman, 
aged and quite sober, extremely dignified in 
manner and address, though shaken by hts recent 
convulsions] Young man* it is not better to 
be drunk than sober; but it is happier Good- 
ness is not happiness That is an epigram 
But I have overdone this I am too sober 
to be good companj"^ Let me redress the 
balance [He takes a generous draught of 
brandy, and recovers his geniality] Aha' Thats 
better And now listen, darling You must 
not come to Court ivith pistols m your boots 
EDSTASTON I have found them useful. 
PATIOMKIN Nonsense. I’m your friend 
You mistook my mtention because I was 
drunk. Now that I am sober — in moderation 
— I will prove that I am your friend Have 
some diamonds [Roaring] Hullo there! Dogs, 
pigs* hullo! 

The Sergeant comes in 
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THE SEIlo^A^T God be prniscd, Little 
Father y ou are still spared to us 
PATI03IKIN Tell them to bnng some 
diamonds Plenty of diamonds And rubies 
Get out [He aims a hcL at the Sergeant, irho 
Jlccsj Put up your pistols, darling 111 give 
you a pair -with gold handgrips. I am your 
fnend 

EDSTASTOV [rcptaa/ig ike pistols in his hoots 
rather itninllingly] Your Highness under- 
stands that if I am missing, or if an} thing 
happens to me, there wll be trouble 
PA■^OMKI^ [enthnsiasUcallij] Call me darbng 
EDSTASTON It IS not the English custom 
PATioMKiN You ha3e no hearts, }ou 
Enghshl [Slapping his right hreasl] Heart! 
Heart! 

EDSTASTON Pardon, your Highness your 
heart is on the other side 

PATi03tKiN [surprised and impressed] Is it? 
You are learned' You are a doctor! You 
English arc wonderful! We are barbarians, 
drunken pigs Catherine does not know it, 
but we are Cathenne’s a German But I 
have given her a Russian heart [He ts about to 
slap himself again] 

EDSTASTON [delicotelf] The other side, } our 
Highness 

PATIOMKIN [maudlin] Darling a true 
Russian has a heart on both sides 

The Sergeant enters carrying a goblet filed 
mth preaous stones 

PATIOMKIN Get out [He snatches the goblet 
and hchs the Sergeant out, not tnaltaously but 
from habit, indeed not noticing that he does «<] 
Darhng have some diamonds Ha\e a fistful 
[He takes up a handful and lets them slip back 
through fns fingers into the goblet, which he then 
offers to Edsiasion] 

EDSTASTON Thank you I dont take pre- 
sents 

PATIOMKIN [amazed] You refuse! 

EDSTASTON I thank your Highness, but it 
IS not the custom for English gentlemen to 
take presents of that kind 
PATIOMKIN Are you really an Englishman? 
EDSTASTON [6oWf]! 

PATIOMKIN You are the first Enghshman 
I ever saw refuse anythmg he could get [He 
puts the goblet on the table, then turns again to 
Edstasion] Listen, darhng You are a 
wrestler a splendid wrestler You threw me 
on my back like magic, though I could lift 
you with one hand Darhng you are a giant, 
a paladin 


EDSTASTON [comploccntly] tVe wrestle rather 
well in my part of England 

PATIOMKIN I have a Turk uho is a ivrcstlcr 
a prisoner of w.ir You shall UTCstlc with him 
for me I’ll stake a million roubles on you 

EDSTASTON [tnccnscd] Damn you' do }ou 
take me for a pnre-fightcr? Hou dare }ou 
make me such a proposal" 

PATIOMKIN [mth wounded feeling] Darhng 
there IS no pleasing }ou Dont you hke me? 

EDSTASTON [mollified] Well, in a sort of way 
I do; though I dont know why I should But 
my instructions are that I am to see the 
Empress, and — 

PATIOMKIN Darling" you shall sec the 
Empress A glonous woman, the greatest 
woman in the world But lemme giic }ou 
piece ’snee — pah! still dnink They water 
my vinegar [He shakes himself, clears hts 
throat; and resumes soberly] If Catherine takes 
a fancy to you, }ou may ask for roubles, 
diamonds, palaces, titles, orders, anything' 
and you may aspire to cicrything field- 
marshal, admiral, minister, what you please 
— CNCcpt Tsar 

EDSTASTON I tcU you I dont want to ask 
for anything Do you suppose I am an adi en- 
turcr and a beggar? 

PATIOMKIN [plaintively] Why not, darhng? 
I was an adventurer I was a beggar 

EDSTASTON Oh, you! 

PATiojiKiN Well uhats wTong with me? 

EDSTASTON You are a Russian Thats 
different 

PATIOMKIN [^«jzue/y] Darhng I am a man, 
and you are a man, and Catherine is a 
woman Woman reduces us all to the common 
denominator [CAucHing] Again an epigram! 
[Gravely] You understand it, I hope Have 
} ou had a college educabon, darhng? / have 

EDSTASTON Certainly I am a Bachelor of 
Arts 

PATIOMKIN It IS enough that you are a 
bachelor, darhng Catherine wiU supply the 
arts Aha! Another epigram? I am m the vein 
today 

EDSTASTON [embarrassed and a little offended] 

I must ask your Highness to change the 
subj ect As a visitor in Russia, I am the g^est 
of fie Empress, and I must tell you plamly 
that I have neither the right nor the dis- 
posibon to speak hghtly of her Majesty 

PATIOMKIN Youhaveconscienbousscruples? 

EDSTASTON I have the scruples of a gentle- 
man. 
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PATioMKiN. In Russia a gentleman has no 
scruples In Russia ive face facts. 

EDSTASTON In England, su-, a gentleman 
never faces any facts if they are unpleasant 
facts 

PATIOMKIN. In real hfe, darhng, all facts 
are unpleasant \Greatly pleased mih himself ^ 
Another epigram' Where is my accursed 
chancellor* ^ese gems should be ■written 
do'wn and recorded for posterity {He rushes 
io the iablsj sits down, and snatches up a pen 
Then, recollecting himself] But I have not 
asked you to sit do-wn [He rises and goes io 
the other chair] I am a savage a barbarian. 
[He throws the shirt and coat over the table on 
to the floor and puts hts sword on the table] Be 
seated, Captain 

EDSTASTON Thank you. 

They bow to one another ceremomously 
Patiomhns tendency to grotesque exaggeration 
costs him hts balance he nearly falls over 
Edstaston, who rescues him and tales the prof- 
fered chair 

PATIOMKIN [resuming hts seat] By the ■way, 
what was the piece of advice I was going to 
give you? 

EDSTASTON. As you did not give it, I dont 
know. Allow me to add that I have not asked 
for your advice 

PATIOMKIN I give it to you unasked, de- 
hghtful Englishman I remember it now It 
was this Dont try to become Tsar of Russia. 

EDSTASTON [ta astonishment] I ha'vnt the 
slightest mten'tion — 

PATIOMKIN Not now, but you ■wiU have 
take my word for it It ■will strike you as a 
splendid idea to have conscientious scruples 
— to desire the blessing of the Church on 
your umon ivith Catherine 

EDSTASTON [lisiug in utter amazement] My 
union ■with Catherine’ Youre mad 

PATIOMKIN [unmoved] The day you hint at 
such a thing ■wiU be ■the day of your do’wnfall 
Besides, it is not lucky to be Catherine’s 
husband. You know what happened to 
Peter? 

EDSTASTON [shortly sitting down again] I 
do not ■wish to discuss it 

PATIOMKIN You think she murdered him? 

EDSTASTON I know that people have said 
so 

PATIOMKIN [thunderously springing io his 
feet] It IS a he Orloff murdered him [Sub- 
siding a little] He also knocked my eye out, 
but [sifting down placidly] I succeeded him 


for ah that. And [jpatting Edstaston’s hand very 
affectionately] I’m sorry to say, darhng, that 
if you become Tsar, I shah murder you 
EDSTASTON [ironically returning the caress] 
'Thank you The occasion ivih not arise 
[jRtsing] I have the honour to iMsh your 
Highness good morning 

PATIOMKIN [jumping up and stopping him on 
hts way to the door] Tut tut’ I’m going to take 
you to the Empress now, this very instant 
EDSTASTON In these boots* Impossible’ I 
must change 

PATIOMKIN Nonsense’ You shah come just 
as you are You shah shew her your calves 
later on 

EDSTASTON But it Will take me only half 
an hour to — 

PATIOMKIN In half an hour it ■wiU be too 
late for the petit lever. Come along Damn it, 
man, I must obhge the British ambassador, 
and the French ambassador, and old Fntz, 
and Monsieur Voltaire and the rest of them 
[He shouts rudely to the door] Varmka’ [To 
Edstaston, with tears in his voice] Varmka shah 
persuade you* nobody can refuse Varmka 
anything My mece A treasure, I assure 
you Beautiful’ devoted' fascinating’ [Shout- 
ing again] Varmka where the devil are 
you? 

VARiNKA [returning] I'll not be shouted for 
You have the voice of a bear, and the 
manners of a tinker 

PATIOMKIN Tsh-sh-sh Little angel Mother 
you must behave yourself before the English 
captam [He tales off his dressing-gown and 
throws it over the papers and the breakfasts, 
picks up his coat, and disappears behind the 
screen to complete his toilette] 

EDSTASTON Madam! [He bows] 

VARiNkA [curtseying] Monsieur le Capitame’ 
EDSTASTON I must apologize for the disturb- 
ance I made, madam 

PATIOMKIN [behind the screen] You must not 
cah her madam You must cah her httle 
Mother, and beautiful darhng 
EDSTASTON My respcct for the lady -wih 
not permit it 

VARINKA Respect! How can you respect 
the mece of a sai age? 

EDSTASTON [deprecoUng] Oh, madam! 
VARINKA Heaven is my ■witness. Little 
Enghsh Father, we need someone who is 
not afraid of him He is so strong’ I hope 
you 'wih throw him do^wn on the floor many, 
many, many tunes. 
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Lardly awake in the monungbefore it begins 
\Yaitming again and relapsing sleepily against 
her pillows'] Why do they do it, Naryshkin? 

NARYSHKIN God knows it IS not for your 
sake, Little Mother But you see if you w ere 
not a great queen they would all be nobodies 

CATHERINE [«iftng itp] They make me do it 
to keep up their own little digmties? So? 

NARYSHKIN. Exactly Also because if they 
didnt you might have them flogged, dear 
Little Mother. 

CATHERINE \spnnging energetically out of bed 
and seating herself on the edge of Flogged' 
I' A Liberal Empress' A philosopher! You 
are a barbarian, Naryshkin. [ 5 Ae rises and 
turns to the courtiers] Amd then, as if I cared! 
[iSAe turns again to Naryshkin] You should 
know by this time that I am frank and original 
in character, like an Englishman [SAe walks 
about restlessly] No what maddens me about 
all this ceremony is that I am the only 
person m Russia who gets no fun out of my 
being Empress You all gloiy in me. you 
bask m my smiles you get titles and honors 
and favors from me you are dazzled by my 
croivn and my robes* you feel splendid when 
you have been admitted to my presence, 
and when I say a gracious word to you, you 
talk about it to everyone you meet for a 
week afterwards But what do I get out of 
It'* Nothing [She throws herself into the chair 
Naryshkin deprecates with a gesture, she hurls 
an emphatic repetition at him] Nothing'! I wear 
a crown until my neck aches. I stand looking 
majestic until I am ready to drop I have to 
smile at ugly old ambassadors and froivn and 
turn my back on young and handsome ones 
Nobody gives me anythmg YTien I was only 
an Archduchess, the English ambassador 
used to give me money whenever I wanted it 
■ — or rather whenever he wanted to get any- 
thing out of my sacred predecessor Elizabeth 
[Vie Court bows to the ground], but now that I 
am Empress he never gives me a kopek 
When I have headaches and cohcs I envy the 
scullerymaids And you are not a bit grateful 
to me for all my care of you, my work, my 
thought, my fatigue, my sufferings. 

the princess dashkoff God knows. Little 
Mother, we all implore you to give your 
Wonderful brain a rest. That is why you get 
headaches Monsieur Voltaire ako has head- 
aches His brain is just like yours 

CATHERINE DashkofF what a har you are' 
[Dashkoff curtsies wiVi impressive dignity] And 


you think you are flattenng me! Let me teU 
you I woidd not give a rouble to have the 
brains of all the philosophers m France. 
What IS our business for today? 

NARYSHKIN The ucw museum. Little 
Mother But the model will not be ready 
I until tomght 

CATHERINE [rm?2g eagerly] Yes. the museum 
An enhghtened capital should have a 
museum [S'Ae paces the chamber with a deep 
sense of the importance of the museuvi] It shall 
I be one of the wonders of the world. I must 
have specimens specimens, specimens, speci- 
mens 

NARYSHKIN You are in high spirits this 
mormng. Little Mother 

CATHERINE [nnth sudden levity] I am always 
in high spirits, even when people do not 
bring me my shppers [S/ie runs to the chair 
and sits down, thrusting her feet oi2<] 

The two ladies rush to her feet, each carrying 
a slipper Catherine, about to put her feet into 
them, IS checked by a disturbance in the ante- 
chamber. 

PATioMKiN [carrying Edstaston through 
the antechamber] Useless to struggle Come 
along, beautiful baby darhng Come to Little 
MolEer. [He WRgs] 

March him baby. 

Baby, baby, 

Lit-tle ba-by bumpkins 

varinka [joining in to the same doggerel in 
canon, a third above] March him, baby, etc , 
etc 

EDSTASTON [trying to make himself heard] No, 
no This IS carrying a joke too far I must 
msist Let me down' Hang it, will you let 
me down' Confound it' No, no Stop playmg 
the fool, vvill you? We dont understand tbig 
sort of thing m England I shall be disgraced. 
Let me down 

CATHERINE [meanwhile] What a horrible 
noise' Naryshkin, see what it is 

Naryshkin goes to the door 

CATHERINE [hsicRiRg] That IS Prmce Pati- 
omkin 

NARYSHKIN [caUing from the door] Tattle 
Mother a stranger 

Catherine plunges into bed again and covers 
herself up P ahomkin, followed by Parinka, 
carries Edstaston in, dumps him down on the 
foot oj the bed, and staggers past it to the 
cabinet door. Vannka joins the courtiers at the 
opposite side of the room Catherine, biasing with 
wrath, pushes Edstaston off her bed on to the 

- 2d2 
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jloor, gels oul of bed, and turns on Pnliomhn 
mtk so iemblc an expression that all kneel 
dorvn hastily except Edstaslon, srho is spran'hng 
on the carpel in angry confusion 
CATiiEniNE Pntjomkin ]io^\ dnre jou^ 
[Loohng at Edslaston'] Wint js tins? 

PATiOMKiN [on hts Imees iearfullf\ I clont 
know I nm drunk. \Mmt is tins, Vnrinkn? 

EDSTASTo\ [scrambling to hts fcct\ Mndnm 
this drunken rulTian — 

PATIOMKIN Thus true Drungnruffinn Took 
dvantage of my being drunk. Said take me 
to Lil angel Mother Take me to beaufl 
Empress Take me to tlie grea'st woman on 
earth. Thas i\hns he said I took lum I was 
wrong I am not sober 
CATiiEniNE Men have grown sober m 
Siberia for less, Pnnee 
PATIOMKIN Sen e cm nght' Sgusting habit 
Ask Varmka 

Catherine turns hcrfacefrom him to the Court 
'The courtiers see that she is trying not to laugh, 
and know by experience that she mil not succeed 
They nse, relieved and gnnntng 
VARiNKA It IS true He dnnks like a pig 
PATIOMKIN [plaintively] No not like a pig 
Like pnnee Lil Mother made poor Pati- 
omkin pnnee Whas use being pnnee if I 
maynt dnnk? 

CATHEnrNE[6i/ingAer/ipj] Go I am offended 
PATIOMKIN Dont scold, LI Mother 
CATHEEiNE [tmpenously] Go 
PATIOMKIN [rising unsteadily] Yes go Go 
bye bye Very sleepy Berr go bye bye than 
go Sibena Go bye bye in Lil Mother’s bed 
[He pretends to make an attempt to gel into the 
bed] 

CATHERINE [energetically pulling him 6acA] 
No, no! Patiomkinl What are you thinking 
of? [He falls hie a log on the floor, apparently 
dead drunk] 

THE PRINCESS DASHKOPF Scandalous! An 
insult to your Imperial Majesty' 

CATHERINE Dashkoff you have no sense of 
humor [She steps down to the floor level and 
looks indulgently at Patwmkin He gurgles 
bmhshly She has an impulse of disgust] Hog 
[SAe kicks him as hard as she can] OhI You 
hav e broken my toe Brute Beast Dashkoff 
IS quite right Do you hear? 

PATIOMKIN If you ask my pi-pimon of 
Dashkoff, my pipimon is that Dashkoff is 
drunk. Scanlous Poor Patiomkm go bye bye i 
[He relapses into drunken slumbers] 

Some of the courtiers move to carry him away 


CATiiFRiNF [stopping them] Let him lie Let 
him sleep it off if he goes out it mil be to a 
tavern and low company for the rest of the 
daj' [Indulgently] There' [5/ie takes a pillow 
from the bed and puts it under his head, then 
turns to Edstaston, suncys km tnlh perfect 
dignity, and asks, in her qucenlicst manner] 
Vnrinkn who is this gentleman? 

VARiNKA A foreign caplnin I cannot pro- 
nounce his name I think he is mad He came 
to tlic Prince and said he must sec jour 
Mnjestj He can talk of nothing else We 
could not prev ent him 

rnsTASTON [overwhelmed by this apparent 
betrayal] Oh! Madam' I am perfectly sane I 
nm acluallj an Englishman I should never 
have dreamt of approaching jour Majesty 
vnthout the fullest credentials I have letters 
from the English ambassador, from tlie 
Prussian ambassador [iVnfce/y] But cverj- 
bodj' assured me that Prince Patiomkm is 
all-pow erful with your Majesty, so I naturally 
applied to him 

PATioMMN [interrupts the conversation by an 
agonized wheezing groan, as of a donkey begin- 
ning to fray]"! 

CATHERINE [hkw tt flshfog] Schwcig, du 
Hund [Resuming her impressive Royal manner] 
Have you never been taught, sir, how a 
gentleman should enter the presence of a 
sov creign 

EDSTASTON Yes, Madom, but I did not 
enter your presence I was earned 

CATHERINE But j'ou say jou asked the 
Prince to cany j’ou 

EDSTASTON Certainly not. Madam I pro- 
tested against it witli all my might. I appeal 
to this lady to confirm me 

VARINKA [pretending to be indignant] Yes* 
you protested But, all the same, you were 
very veiy very anxious to see her Impenal 
Majesty You blushed when the Prince 
spoke of her You threatened to stnke him 
across the face with your sword because you 
thought he did not speak entliusiastically 
enough of her [To Catherine] Trust me he 
has seen your Impenal Majesty before 
CATHERINE [<o Edstaston] You hav e seen us 
before? 

EDSTASTON At the review, Madam 
VARINKA [triumphantly] Aha! I knew it. 
Your Majesty wore the hussar uniform He 
saw how radiant! how splendid! your Majesty 
looked. Oh! he has dared to admire your 
Majesty. Such insolence is not to be endured 
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EDSTASTON All EuTope IS E party to that 
insolence, Madam 

THE PRINCESS DASHKOFF. All EurOpe IS 

content to do so at a respectful distance. It is 
possible to admire her Majesty’s pohcy and 
her eminence m hterature and philosophy 
without performing acrobatic feats in the 
Impenal bed 

EDSTASTON I know nothmg about her 
Majesty’s eminence m pohcy or philosophy 
I dont pretend to understand su^ things I 
speak as a practical man And I never knew 
that foreigners had any pohcy I always 
thought that pohcy was Mr Pitt’s busmess 
CATHERINE \l\fting hcT eyebroivs\ So? 
VARiNKA What else did you presume to 
admire her Majesty for, pray? 

EDSTASTON [oddlei] Well, I — I — I — that is, 
I — [He stammers himself dumU] 

CATHERINE {after a pitiless silence"] We are 
waiting for your answer 
EDSTASTON But I never said I admired 
your Majesty The lady has twisted my 
words 

VARINKA You dont admire her, then? 
EDSTASTON Well, I — naturally — of course, 
I cant deny that the uniform was very 
becoming — perhaps a httle unfemirane — 
still — 

Dead silence Catherine and the Court watch 
him stonily He ts wretchedly embarrassed 
CATHERINE {with cold mcyesty] Well, sir, is 
that all you have to say? 

EDSTASTON. SuTcly there is no harm m 
noticing that er — ^that er — {He stops again] 
CATHERINE Noticing that er — ? [He gases 
at her, speechless, like a fascinated rabbit She 
repeats fiercely] That er — ^ 

EDSTASTON {startled into speecK] Well, that 
your Majesty was — ^was — {Soothingly] Well, 
let me put it this way that it uas rather 
natural for a man to admire your Majesty 
■without bemg a philosopher 

CATHERINE {suddenly smiling and extending 
her hand to him to be kissed] Courtier! 

EDSTASTON {ktssing t<] Not at aU Your 
Majesty is very good I have been very awk- 
ward, but I did not mtend it I am rather 
stupid, I am afraid 

CATHERINE Stupid! By no means Courage, 
Captain we are pleased {He falls on his knee 
She takes his cheeks in her hands, turns up his 
face; and adds] We are greatly pleased [iSAe 
slaps his cheek coquettishly , he boivs almost to 
hxs knee] The petit lever is over [5^ turns to 


go into the cabinet, and stumbles against the 
supine Taiiomkin] Ach! {Edstaston springs to 
her assistance, seizing Patiomkin’s heels and 
shifting him out of the Empress’s path] We 
thank you, Captam 

He boms gallantly, and is rewarded by a very 
gracious smile Then Catherine goes into her 
cabinet, follomed by the Princess Dashkoff, who 
turns at the door to make a deep curisey to 
Edstaston 

VARINKA. Happy Little Father' Remember 
I did this for you [She runs out after the 
Empress] 

Edstaston, somewhat dazed, crosses the room 
to the courtiers, and ts received with marked 
deference, each courtier making him a profound 
bow or curisey before withdrawing through the 
central doors He returns each obeisance with a 
nervous jerk, and turns away from it, only to 
find another courtier bowing at the other side 
The process finally reduces him to distraction, 
as he bumps into one in the act of bowing to 
another and then has to bom his apologies But 
at last they are all gone except Naryshkin 
EDSTASTON Ouf 

PATioMKiN [jumping up vigorously] You have 
done it, darhng Superbly! Beautifully' 
EDSTASTON [astonishei] Do you mean to say 
you are not drunk'* 

PATIOMKIN. Not dead drunk, darhng Only 
diplomatically drunk As a drunken hog, I 
have done for you m five mmutes what I 
could not have done m five months as a 
sober man Your fortune is made She likes 
you 

EDSTASTON The de^nl she does' 

PATIOMKIN Why'* Amt you defighted-* 
EDSTASTON Dchghted' Gracious heavens 
man, I am engaged to be married 

PATIOMKIN What matter^ She is m Eng- 
land, isn’t she? 

EDSTASTON No. She has just arrived in St 
Petersburg 

THE PRINCESS DASHKOFF [returning] Captam 
Edstaston the Empress is robed, and com- 
mands your presence 

EDSTASTON Say I was gone before you 
arrived -with the message [He hurnes out. 
The other three, too taken aback to stop him, 
stare after him tn the utmost astonishment] 
NARISHKIN [turning from the door] She "will 
have him knouted He is a dead man. 

THE PRINCESS DASHKOFF But what am I to 
do? I cannot take such an answer to 'the 
Empress 
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Little Mother. 

CLAIRE. You viTetch! Help’ Help! Police! 
We are being murdered Help' 

The Sergeant, mho has men, comes to Narish- 
kins rescue, and grasps Claire's hands, en- 
abling Naryshkin to gag her again By this 
time Edstaston and his captors are all rolling 
on the ground together They get Edstaston on 
/as ba^ and fasten his jvnsis together behind 
his knees Next they put a broad strap round Jus 
ribs. Finally they pass a pole through this breast 
strap and through the ronst strap and lift him 
by it, helplessly trussed up, to carry him off 
Meaniihile he is by no means suffering m silence 
EDSTASTON You shall hear more 

of this Damn you, ivill you untie me? I ■will 
complain to the ambassador I will write to 
the Gazette, England "wiU blow your trum- 
pery little fleet out of the water and sweep 
your 'tmpot army into Sibena for this Will 
you let me go? Damn you' Curse you' What 
the devil do you mean by it? I’ll — I’ll — I’ll — 
{He IS earned out of heanng\ 

NARTSHKiN [snotcJung his hands from Claire's 
face mth a scream, and shaking his finger 
frantically'] Agh' [The Sergeant, amazed, lets 
go her hands] She has bitten me, the bttle 
■wxen 

CLAIRE [spiffing and imping her mouth dis- 
gustedly] How dare you put your dirty pa-ws 
on my mouth? Ugh! Psha' 

THE SERGEANT. Be mcrciful, Little angel 
Mother 

CLAIRE. Do not presume to call me your 
httle angel mother Where are the pobce'' 
NARYSHKIN We are ■the pohee m St Peters- 
burg, httle spitfire. 

THE SERGEANT God kno^ws we have no 
orders to harm yon. Little Mother Our duty 
IS done You are well and strong; but I shall 
never be the same man agam He is a 
mighty and terrible fighter, as stout as a 
bear. He has broken my sweetbread -with his 
strong knees. God knows poor folk should 
not be set upon such dangerous adversaries' 
CLAIRE Serve you nght' Where have they 
taken Captain Edstaston to? 

NARYSHKIN [spitefully] To the Empress, 
httle beauty He has insulted the Empress 
He ■mil receive a himdred and one blows of 
the knout [He laughs and goes out, nursing /as 
bitten finger] 

the sergeant He ■wdl feel only the first 
twenty, and he ivill be mercifully dead long 
before ■the end, httle darling. 


CLAIRE [sustained by an invincible snobbery] 
They dare not touch an English officer. I ■will 
go to the Empress myself* she cannot know 
who Captain Edstaston is — ^who w e are 

THE sergeant Do so in the name of the 
Holy Nicholas, httle beauty 

CLAIRE Dont be impertment How can I 
get admission to the palace? 

THE SERGEANT Everybody goes in and out 
of the palace, httle love 

CLAIRE But I must get into the Empress’s 
presence I must speak to her. 

THE SERGEANT You shaU, dear Little 
Mother You shall give the poor old Sergeant 
a rouble, and the blessed Nicholas "will make 
your salvation his charge 

CLAIRE [impetuously] I ■will give you [sAe is 
about to say fifty roubles, but checks herself 
cautiously ] — Well I dont mmd giving you 
tivo roubles if I can speak to the Empress 

THE SERGEANT [^oyfidly] I piaise Heaven 
for you, Little Mother Come [He leads the 
may oui] It was ■the temptation of the devil 
that led your young man to brmse my vitals 
and deprive me of breath We must be 
merciful to one another’s faults 

THE FOURTH SCENE 

A triangular recess commumcaiing by a 
heavily curtained arch mth the huge ballroom of 
the palace The light is subdued by red shades on 
the candles In the mall adjoining that pierced 
by the arch is a door. The only piece of furniture 
IS a very handsome chair on the arch side In 
the ballroom they are dancing a polonaise to the 
music of a brass band 

Naryshkin enters through the door, followed 
by the soldiers carrying Edstaston, still trussed 
to the pole Exhausted and dogged, he makes no 
sound. 

NARYRHKiN Halt Get that pole clear of the 
prisoner [They dump Edstaston on the fioor, 
and detach the pole Naryshkin stoops over him 
and addresses him insultingly] W’^ell! are you 
ready to be tortured^ This is the Empress’s 
private torture chamber Can I do anythmg 
to make you quite comfortable? You have 
only to mention it 

EDSTASTON Have you any back teeth? 

NARYSHKIN [suTpnsed] Why? 

EDSTASTON His Majesty King George the 
Third ivill send for six of them when the news 
of this reaches London; so look out, damn 
your eyes' 
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NARYSHKIN [fnghtenci] Oli, I assure 3 on 
I am onl}’- obe3nng m3’ orders Personall3' I 
abhor torture, and would sm c 3’ou if I could 
But the Empress is proud, and ^hat woman 
would forgi\ e the slight 3 ou put upon her? 

EDSTASTON As I Said bcfore Damn 3’our 
0305! 

NARYSiiKiN [almost tn tears] Well, it isnt m3r 
fault [To the soldiers, insolently] You know' 
3’our orders? You remember what 3’ou have 
to do when the Empress gives 3 ou the word? 
[The soldiers salute tn assent] 

Naryshkin passes through the curtains, ad- 
mitting a blare of music and a strip of the 
hnlliant irhite candle-light from the chandeliers 
tn the ballroom as he docs so The white light 
vanishes and the music ts muffled as the airtams 
fall together behind him Presently the band slops 
abruptly, and Naryshkin comes back through 
the curtains He makes a naming gesture to the 
soldiers, nho stand at attention Then he moves 
the curtain to allow Catherine to enter She is tn 
full Imperial regalia, and stops sternly just 
where she has entered The soldiers fall on thar 
knees 

CATunniNE Obey your orders 
The soldiers seise Edslaston, and throw him 
roughly at the feet of the Empress 

CATHEniNE [looking down coldly on him] Also 
[/Ac German word], you have put me to the 
trouble of sending for you twice You had 
better have come the first time 

EDSTASTON [exsufflicate, and pettishly angry] 

I havnt come either time Ive been earned 
I call it infernal impudence 
CATHERINE Take care what you say 
EDSTASTON No use I daresay you look very 
majestic and very handsome, but I cant see 
you, and I am not intimidated I am an 
Englishman, and you can kidnap me, but 
you cant bully me 

NARYSHKIN Remember to whom you ore 
speaking 

CATHERINE [violently ,ftinous at his intrusion] 
Remember that dogs should be dumb [Hie 
shrivels] And do you, Captam, remember 
that famous as I am for my clemency, there 
are hunts to the patience even of an Empress 
EDSTASTON How is a man to remember 
anythmg when he is trussed up m this 
niculous fashion? I can hardly breathe [He 
makes a futile struggle to free himself] Here 
dont be unkmd, your Majesty tell these 
fellows to unstrap me You know you really 
owe me an apology 


CATiirniNr You think 3011 can escape by 
appealing, like Prince Paliomkin, to my 
sense of humor^ 

EDSTASTON Scnsc of liumorl Ho! Ha, ha' 
I like that. Would anybodj’ walh a sense of 
humor make a guj of a man like this, and 
then expect him to take it seriously’ I saj 
do (ell them to loosen these straps 

CATHERINE [seating herself] Why should I, 
pra3’ 

EDSTASTON Why! Wh3!' Whj, because 
theyre hurling me 

CATiiFRisr Pcoplcsomctimcslcarn through 
Euflcnng Manners, for instance 

EDSTASTON Oil, wcll, of coursc, if yourc an 
ill-natured woman, hurling me on purpose, 
I have nothing more to saj’ 

CATHERINE A monarch, sir, has some- 
times to employ a nccessarj and salutaiy’ 
sev enty — 

EDSTASTON [interrupting her petulantly] 
Quack! quack' quack' 

CATHERINE Donnerwetter' 

EDSTASTON [confiauiRg recklessly] This isnt 
seventj’ it’s tomfoolciy And if you think 
it’s reforming my character or teaching me 
an3 thing, yourc mistaken It may be a 
satisfaction to you, but if it is, all I can say 
IS that it’s not an amiable satisfaction 

CATHERINE [tuming Suddenly and balefiilly 
on Naryshkin] \Vhat are you grinning at? 

NARV’SHKiN [falling on his knees in terror] Be 
merciful, Little Mother My heart is in my 
mouth 

CATHERINE YoiiT heart and your mouth 
wall be in two separate parts of 3’our body if 
you again forget in whose presence you 
stand Go And take your men with you 
[Naryshkin crawls to the door The soldiers nse] 
Stop Roll that [indicating Edslaston] nearer 
[The soldiers obey] Not so close Didlaskj’ou 
for a footstool? [She pushes Edslaston away 
with her fool] 

EDSTASTON [imlh 0 Sudden squeal] Agh'l! I 
must really ask your Majesty not to put the 
point of your Imperial toe between my ribs 
I am tacklesome 

CATHERINE Indeed? All the more reason 
for you to treat me with respect. Captain 
[ 7 b the others] Begone How many times 
must I give an order before it is obeyed? 

NARYSHKIN Little Mother they have 
brought some instruments of torture Will 
they be needed? 

CATHERINE [indignantly] How dare you 
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name such abominations to a Liberal Em- 
press? You 'Will always be a savage and a fool, 
Naryshkin These rehcs of barbarism are 
buried, thank God, in the grave of Peter the 
Great My methods are more civilized [She 
extends her toe iomards Edstastons n6s]. 

EDSTASTOX [shnehng hysterically^ Yaght 
Ah! [Furiously'] If your Majesty does that 
again I •will "write to the London Gazette. 

CATHERINE [/o the soldiers] Leave us Qmck' 
do you hear? Five thousand blo-ws of the 
stick for the soldier who is in the room when 
I speak nevt [The soldiers rush oai] Narysh- 
km are you v aitmg ■to be knouted? [Narysh- 
hn hacks out hastily] 

Catherine and Edstaston are now alone 
Catherine has m her hand a sceptre or baton a/' 
gold Wrapped round it is a new pamphlet, in 
French, entitled L'Homme aux Quarante jkcus 
She calmly unrolls this and begins to read it at 
her ease as rf she were quite alone Several 
seconds elapse in dead silence She becomes more 
and more absorbed in ihepamphlet, and more and 
more amused by it 

CATHERINE [greatly pleased by a passage, and 
turning over the lea^ Ausgezeichnet' 

EDSTASTON Ahem* 

Silence Catherine reads on 

CATHERINE Wie komisch* 

EDSTASTON. Ahem! ahem! 

Silence 

CATHERINE [sohloqiumng enthusiastically] 
What a wonderful author is Monsieur 
Voltaire' How lucidly he exposes the foUy of 
this crazy plan for raismg the entire revenue 
of the country from a single tax on land' 
how he -withers it -with his irony' how he 
makes you laugh whilst he is convmcmg you! 
how sure one feels that the proposal is killed 
by his -wit and economic penetration killed 
never to be mentioned agam among educated 
people' 

EDSTASTON For Hcaven’s sake. Madam, do 
you intend to leave me tied up like this while 
you discuss the blasphemies of that abomin- 
able mfidel? Agh'! fiSAe has again applied her 
toe] Oh' Oo' 

CATHERINE [calmly] Do I understand you 
to say that Monsieur Voltaire is a great 
philanthropist and a great philosopher os 
well as the •wittiest man in Europe? 

edstaston. Certainly not. I say that his 
books ought to be burnt by the common 
hangman [Her toe touches hts nfis] Yagh' Oh 
dont I shall famt. I cant bear it. 


CATHERINE Have you changed your 
opimon of Monsieur Voltaire^ 

EDSTASTON But you cant expect me as a 
member of the Church of England [she 
tickles him] — ^Agh' Ow' Oh Lord' he is any- 
thing you like He is a philanthropist, a 
philosopher, a beauty he ought to have a 
statue, damn him' [■S'^e tickles him] No! bless 
him! save him -victorious, happy and glorious' 
Oh, let eternal honors crown his name. Vol- 
taire thrice worthy on the rolls of fame' 
[Exhausted] Now viall you let me up? And 
look here! I can see your ankles when you 
tickle me it’s not ladylike 

CATHERINE [sticking out her toe and admiring 
it critically] Is the spectacle so disagreeable? 

EDSTASTON. It’s agreeable enough, only 
[mth intense erpre^sion] for heaven’s sake dont 
touch me m the nbs 

CATHERINE [putting OLSidc the pamphlet] Cap- 
tam Edstaston why did you refuse to come 
when I sent for you? 

EDSTASTON Madam: I cannot talk tied up 
like this 

CATHERINE Do you still admire me as much 
as you did this mortung'* 

EDSTASTON How can I possibly tell when 
I cant see you? Let me get up and look I 
cant see anythmg now except my toes and 
yours 

CATHERINE Do you Still mtcnd to -write to 
the London Gazette about me? 

EDSTASTON Not if you -will loosen these 
straps Qmck loosen me I’m fambng 
CATHERINE I dont thuik you are [tickling 
htni] 

EDSTASTON Agh! Cat! 

CATHERINE \^at [shc tickks Mm again]' 
EDSTASTON [ivitk a slincF] No angel, angel! 
CATHERINE [tenderly] Gehebter' 

EDSTASTON I dont know a word of German, 
but that sounded kind. [Becoming hystencal] 
Little Mother, beau-tiful httle darhng angel 
mother, dont be cruel, untie me Oh, I beg 
and implore you. Dont be unkind I shall go 
mad 

CATHERINE You are expected to go mad 
-with love when an Empress deigns to mterest 
herself in you When an Empress allo-ws you 
to see her foot you should kiss it Captain 
Edstaston* you are a booby 

EDSTASTON [indignantly] I am nothing of 
the kind. I have been mentioned in dis- 
patches as a highly intelhgent officer And 
let me warn your Majesty that I am not so 
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helpless as you think The English Am- 
bassador IS in that ballroom A shout from 
me wll bring him to my side, and then where 
toU your Majesty be? 

CATiiFRiNE I should like to sec the English 
Ambassador or anyone else pass through 
that curtain against my orders It might be 
a stone wall ten feet thick Shout your 
loudest Sob Curse Scream Yell [SheheUes 
him tmmcraj'ully] 

EDSTASTOV [franltcalli/] Ahowyowll'l Aghl 
Ooh! Stop! Oh LordI Ya-a-n-ah! [A tumuli in 
the ballroom responds to his cnci] 

VOICES FROM THE BALLROOM Stand back 
You cannot pass Hold her back there Tlic 
Empress's orders It is out of the question 
No, httle darling, not in there Nobody is 
allowed in there. You will be sent to Siberia 
Dont let her through there, on your life 
Drag her back You wall be knouted It is 
hopeless. Mademoiselle you must obey 
orders Guard there’ Send some men to hold 
her 

claire’s voice Let me go They are tor- 
turing Charles in there I will go How can 
you all dance as if nothing was happening? 
Let me go, I tell you Let — me — go [5/ie 
dashes through the curtain No one dares follow 
her'\ 

CATHERINE [rt«ng in mraih] How dare you? 

CLAIRE [recklessly] Oh, dare your grand- 
mother! Where is my Charles? What are they 
doing to him? 

EDSTASTON [shouting] Claire loosen these 
straps, in Heaven’s name Quick. 

CLAIRE [seeing him and throwing herself on 
her knees at his side] Oh, how dare they tic 
you up hke that! [To Catherine] You wicked 
wretchl You Russian savage! [She pounces on 
the straps, and begins unbuckling them] 

CATHERINE [conquering herself with a mighty 
effbrl] Now self-control Self-control, Cath- 
erine Philosophy Europe is looking on [SXc 
forces herself to sit donni}^ 

EDSTASTON Steady, dearest it is the Em- 
press Call her your Impenal Majesty Call 
her Star of the North, Little Mother, Little 
Darhng thats what she hkes; but get the 
straps off 

CLAIRE Keep quiet, dear I cannot get 
them off if you move 

CATHERINE [calmly] Keep quite still, Cap- 
tain [She Uckles him] 

EDSTASTON Owl Aghl Ahowyow! 

CLAIRE [stopping dead tn the act of unbuckling 


the straps and turning sick mlh jraloitiy as she 
grasps the situation] Was that what I thought 
was your being tortured? 

CATHFRiNE [urbanely] Tliat is the favorite 
torture of Catherine the Second, Made- 
moiselle I think the Captain enjoys it very 
much 

CLAIRE Tlicn he can have as much more of 
it as he wants I am sorrj I intruded [SAe 
rtf « to go] 

FDSTASTON [cotching her train m his teeth and 
holding on like a bull-dog] Dont go Dont Icav e 
me in this horrible state Loosen me [YA/f 
IS what he IS saying, hut as he says it with the 
train tn his mouth it is not very intelligible ] 
CLAIRF Let go You arc undignified and 
ridiculous enough yourself wnthout making 
me ridiculous [i'Ac snatches her train away] 
FDSTASTON. Owl Youv c nearly pulled my 
teeth out jourc worse than the Star of the 
North [To Catherine] Darhng Little Mother' 
you have a kind heart, the kindest in Europe, 
Have pity Have mercy I love you [Claire 
bursts into tears] Release me 
CATHERINE Well, just to slicw you how 
much kinder a Russian savage can be than 
an English one (though I am sorrj' to say I 
am a German), here goes' [5Ae sloops to loosen 
the strops] 

CLAIRE (jeo/ouf/y] You ncednt trouble, 
thank you [She pounces on the straps, and the 
two set Edstaston free between them] Now get 
up, please, and conduct yourself with some 
dignity if you arc not utterly demoralized 
EDSTASTON Dignity! Ow! I cant I’m stiff 
all over I slinll never be able to stand up 
again Oh Lord' how it hurts! [They seise him 
by the shoulders and drag him up] Yah! Agh! 
Wow! OhI MmmmmmI Oh, Little Angel 
Mother, dont ever do this to a man again 
Knout him. Jail him, roast him, baste him, 
head, hang, and quarter him, but dont tie 
him up hke that and tickle him 
CATHERINE YouT young lady still seems 
to think that you enjoyed it 
CLAIRE I know what I think I will never 
speak to him again Your Majesty can keep 
him, as far as I am concerned 

CATHERINE I would not dcpnvc you of him 
for worlds, though really I think he’s ratlier 
a darling [SAe pats his cheek] 

CLAIRE [snorting] So I see, indeed 
EDSTASTON Dont be angry, dearest in this 
country everybody’s a darhng I'll prove it 
to you [To Catherine] Will your Majesty be 
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good enough to call Prince Patiomkin^ 
CATHERINE [siirpnsed into haughtiness] Why? 
EDSTASTON To oblige me 
Caikenne laughs good-humoredly and goes 
io the curtains and opens them The band strikes 
up a Redoiva 

CATHERINE [calling impcnously] Patiomkm' 
[The music stops suddenly] Here' To me! Go 
on mth your music there, you foob [The 
Redoiva is resumed] 

The sergeant rushes from the ballroom to re- 
lieve the Empress of the curtain Patiomkin 
comes tn-dancing mtk Varinka 

CATHERINE [to Potiomkin] The English 
captain "wants you, httle darhng 

Catherine resumes her seat as Patiomkin in- 
timates by a grotesque bow that he is at Edstas- 
ton's service Vannka passes behind Edstaston 
and Claire, and posts herself on Claire's right 
EDSTASTON Precisely [To Claire] You 
obsen^e, my love "httle darhng " Well, if 
her Majesty calls him a darhng, is it my 
fault that she calls me one too? 

CLAIRE I dont care* I dont thmk you ought 
to have done it I am very angry and offended 
EDSTASTON They tied me up, dear I 
couldnt help it I fought for all I was worth 
THE SERGEANT [ot the airtains] He fought 
with the strength of hons and bears God 
knows I shall carry a broken sweetbread to 
my grave 

EDSTASTON You Cant mean to throw me 
over, Claire [Urgently] Claire Claire 
VARINKA [in a transport of sympathetic emo- 
tion, pleading with clasped hands to Claire] Oh, 
sweet httle angel lamb, he loves you* it 
shines m his darhng eyes Pardon him, pardon 
him 

PATIOMKIN [rushing from the Empress’s side 
to Claire and falling on his knees to her] Pardon 
him, pardon him, httle cherub' httle wild 
duck' httle star' little glory! httle jewel in the 
crown of heaven' 

CLAIRE This IS perfectly ridiculous 
VARINKA [kneeling to her] Pardon him, 
pardon him, httle dehght, httle sleeper in a 
rosy cradle 

CLAIRE m do anything if youU only let me 
alone*. 

the sergeant [Jmeeling to her] Pardon him, 
pardon him, lest the mighty man bring his 
■whip to you God knoivs we all need pardon! 

CLAIRE [at the top of her voice] I pardon him' 
I pardon him' 

PATio^iKiN [springing np joyfully and going 


behind Claire, whom he raises tn hts arms] Em- 
brace her, ■victor of Bunker’s Hill Kiss her 
till she swoons 

the sergeant Receive her m the name of 
the holy Nicholas 

VARINKA She begs you for a thousand dear 
httle kisses all over her body 

CLAIRE [vehemently] I do not [Patiomkin 
throws her into Edstaston s an7^^] Oh' [The pair, 
awkward and shamefaced, recoil from one 
another, and remain utterly inexpressive] 

CATHERINE [pushing Edstaston towards 
Claire] There is no help for it. Captain This 
IS Russia, not England 

EDSTASTON [pluckmg up somc geniality, and 
kissing Claire ceremoniously on the brow] I have 
no objection 

VARINKA [disgusted] Only one kiss' and on 
the forehead' Fish See how I kiss, though 
it 13 only my horribly ugly old uncle [she 
throws her arms round Patiomkin’ s neck and 
covers his face with Aiwes] 

THE SERGEANT [moved to teflrs] Sainted 
Nicholas bless your lambs' 

CATHERINE Do you wonder now that I love 
Russia as I love no other place on earth'* 
NARYSHKIN [appearing at the door] Majesty 
the model for tiie new museum has arrived 
CATHERINE [nsing eagerly and making for the 
curtains] Let us go I can thmk of nothing 
but my museum [In the archway she stops and 
turns io Edstaston, who has humed to lift the 
curtain for her] Captain I vnsh you every 
happmess that your httle angel can bring 
you [For his ear alone] I could have brought 
you more, but you did not think so Farewell 
EDSTASTON [kissing her hand, which, instead 
of releasing, he holds caressingly and rather 
patronizingly in his own] I feel your Majesty’s 
kmdness so much that I really cannot leave 
you without a word of plam wholesome 
Enghsh advice 

CATHERINE [snatchiug her 
hand away and hounding for- 
ward as if he had touched her 
with a spur] Advice'" 

PATIOMKIN Madman take 
care! _ [exclaiming 

NARYSHKIN Advisc the simultaneously] 
Empress" 

THE SERGEANT Sainted 
Nicholas' 

VARINKA Hoo hoo' [fl 
stifled splutter of laughter] ' 

EDSTASTON [follomng the Empress and re- 
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XXVI 

O’FLAHERTY V.C. 

A RECRUITING PAAEPHLET 


Ji ike door of an Irish country house in afarh. 
Ftnesummerneather-ihe summer of 1Q15 The 
porch, painied nhiie, projects into the drive; hut 
the door IS at the side and the front has a ivindow 
The porch faces east, and the door is m the north 
side of it On the south side is a tree in tvhtch a 
thrush IS singing Under the mndom is a garden 
seat mth an iron chair at each end of it 

The last four bars of God Save the King are 
heard in the distance, folloned by three cheers 
Then the band strikes up It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary and recedes until it is out of hearing 
Private O' Flaherty V.C comes meanly soutk- 
mard along the dnve, and falls exhausted into 
the garden seat The thrush utters a note of alarm 
and flies away The tramp of a horse is heard 
A gentleman’s voice Tun! Hi' Tun' [He is 
heard dismounting'] 

A laborer’s voice Yes, your honor 
THE gentleman’s VOICE Take this horse to 
the stables, •will you? 

A laborer’s voice Right, your honor Yup 
there GMan now. Gwau. [The horse is led 
away] 

General Sir Pearce Madigan, an elderly 
baronet in khah, beaming mth enthusiasm, 
arrives O’Flaherty rises and stands at attention 
SIR PEARCE No, no, O’Flahcrty. none of 
that now. Youre off duty Remember that 
though I am a general of forty years service, 
that httle Cross of yours gives you a higher 
rank m the roll of glory than I can pretend to 
o’flaherty [relaxing] I’m thankful to you, 
Sir Pearce; but I wouldnt have anyone thmk 
that the baronet of my native place would 
let a common soldier like me sit do'wn m his 
presence ■without leave 
sm PEARCE Well, youre not a common 
soldier, O’Flaherty: youre a very uncommon 
one; and I’m proud to have you for my guest 
here today 

o FLAHERTY. Sure I know, sir You have to 
put up with a lot from the hke of me for the 
sake of the recrmtmg All the quahty shakes 
hands -with me and says theyre proud to know 
me, just the way the king said when he 
pinned the Cross on me. And it’s as^true as 
I’m standing here, sir, the queen said tome 


"I hear you were bom on the estate of 
General Madigan,” she says; “and the 
General himself tells me you were always a 
fine young fellow ” "Bedad, Mam,” I says 
to her, "if the General knew all the rabbits 
I snared onhim, and all the salmon I snatched 
on him, and all the cows I milked on him, 
he’d think me the finest ornament for the 
county jail he ever sent there for poachmg ” 
sm PEARCE [laughing] Youre welcome to 
them all, my lad Come [he makes him sit down 
again on the garden 5caf]l sit down and enjoy 
your hohday [he sits down on one of the iron 
chairs: the one at the doorless side of the porch] 
o’flaherty Hohday, is it? I’d gi\e fi%e 
shiUmgs to be back m the trenches for the 
sake of a httle rest and qmet I never knew 
what hard work was til I took to recruifang. 
What "With the standing on my legs all day, 
and the shaking hands, and the making 
speeches, and — ^whats worse — the hstemng 
to them, and the calhng for cheers for king 
and country, and the salutmg the flag til I’m 
stiff" "with it, and the listening to them play- 
ing God Save the King and Tipperary, and 
the trying to make my eyes look moist hke 
a man m a picture book, I’m that bet that I 
hardly get a •wink of sleep I give you my 
word. Sir Pearce, that I never heard tiie tune 
of Tipperary m my life td I came back from 
Flanders; and already it’s drove me to that 
pitch of ■tiredness of it that when a poor httle 
innocent shp of a boy in the street the other 
mght drew himself up and saluted and began 
whisthng it at me, I clouted his head for him, 
God forgive me. 

sm PEARCE [soothingly] Yes, yes I know. I 
know One does get fed up "with it Ive been 
dog tired myself on parade many a time. 
But still, you know, theres a grati^mg side 
to it, too. After all, he is our kmg, and it’s 
our own country, isnt it^ 

o’feaherty. Well, sir, to you that have an 
estate in it, it would feel hke your country'. 
But the divd a perch of it ever I o^wned And 
as to the king, God help him, my mother 
would have taken -the skm off" my back if 
I’d ever let on to have any other kin g than 
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Parnell 

sm PEAnci: [nwn^, painfully shocked] Your 
mother! \Vhat arc jou dreaming about, 
O’Flaherty^ A most lojal noman Always 
most lo}al YTiencicr there is an illness in 
the Ro3'nl Family, she asks me c\cry time 
we meet about the health of the patient ns 
anxiously as if it n ere yourself, her onlj son 

o'FLAHEnrv’ Well, she’s mj mother, and I 
wont utter a word ngen her But I’m not 
sajnng a word of he when I tell you that that 
old woman is the biggest kanatt from here 
to the cross of Monasterboicc Sure she’s the 
wildest Fenian and rebel, and always has 
been, that e\cr taught a poor innocent lad 
hke myself to pray night and morning to St 
Patnek to clear the English out of Ireland 
the same as he cleared the snakes Youll be 
surprised at my telling y ou that non , may be, 
Sir Pearce? 

sm PEARCE [unable to keep still, walking away 
from O’Flaherty] Surprised' I’m more than 
surpnsed, 0 'Flaherty I’m overwhelmed 
[Turning and facing him] Are you — are you 
yoking? 

0 ’FLAHERTY. If youd been brought up by 
my mother, sir, youd know better than to 
yoke about her IITiat I’m telhng you is the 
truth, and I wouldnt tell it to you if I could 
see my way to get out of the fix I'll be m 
when my mother comes here tins day to see 
her boy m his glory, and she after thinking 
all the time it was against the English I 
was fighting 

SIR PEARCE Do you mean to say you told 
her such a monstrous falsehood as that you 
were fighting in the German army? 

o’flaherty I never told her one word that 
wasnt the truth and nothing but the truth. 
I told her I was going to fight for the French 
and for the Russians, and sure who ever 
heard of the French or the Russians doing 
anythmg to the English but fighting them? 
That was how it was, sir And sure ^e poor 
woman kissed me and went about the house 
singing m her old cracky voice that the 
French was on the sea, and theyd be here 
without delay, and the Orange wiU decay, 
says the Shan Van Vocht 

SIR PEARCE [sitting down again, exhausted by 
hxs feelings] Well, I never could have behoved 
this Never What do you suppose nail happen 
when she finds out? 

o’vLAHERTY. She mustnt find out It’s not 
that she’d half kdl me, as big as I am and 


ns brn\c ns I am It’s that I'm fond of her, 
and cant bring myself to brenk the heart in 
her You may think it queer that a man 
should be fond of his mother, sir, and she 
liaMng bet him from the time he could feel 
to the time slie nas too slow to ketch him, 
but I’m fond of her, and I’m not ashamed of 
it Besides, didnt she mn the Cross for me'’ 

sm PEARCF Your mother! Hon? 

o’rLAiiFR'n By bringing me up to be more 
afraid of running an ay than of fighting 
I nas timid by nature, and when the other 
boys hurted me, I’d nnnl to run away and 
cry But she whaled me for disgracing the 
blood of the OTlahcrtys until I’d have 
fought the divnl himself sooner than face her 
after funking a fight That nos how I got 
to know that fighting was cosier than it 
looked, and that the others was as much 
afeard of me as I n as of them, and that if I 
only held out long enough theyd lose heart 
and give up Thnts the nay I came to be so 
courageous I tell you, Sir Pearce, if the 
German nrmy^ had been brought up by my”^ 
mother, the Kaiser would be dining in tlie 
banqueting hall at Buckingham Palace this 
day, and King George polishing his yack 
boots for him in the scullery 

SIR PEARCE But IdontlikethiSjOTlaherty 
You cant go on deceiving your mother, you 
know It's not right 

o’flauerty Cant go on decemng her, cant 
I? It’s bttle you know what a son's love can 
do, sir Did you ever notice what a ready liar 
I am? 

SIR PEARCE Well, in recruiting a man gets 
earned away. I stretch it a bit occasionally' 
myself After all, it's for king and country 
But if you wont mind my saying it, O’Fla- 
herty, I think that story about your fighting 
the Kaiser and the twelve giants of the 
Prussian guard smglehanded would be the 
better for a bttle toning down I dont ask you 
to drop It, you know, for it’s popular, un- 
doubtedly, but still, the truth is the truth 
Dont you think it would fetch in almost as 
many recruits if you reduced the number of 
guardsmen to six? 

o’flaiierty Youre not used to telhng hes 
hke I am, sir I got great practice nt home 
with my mother. What with saving my skin 
when I was young and thoughtless, and spar- 
ing her feelmgs w hen I was old enough to 
understand them, Ive hardly told my mother 
the truth twice a year since I was bom, and 
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Avould you have me turn round on her and 
tell it no-n-, when she’s looking to have some 
peace and quiet m her old age? 

SIR PEARCE [irouhled m hts conscience] Well, 
it’s not my aSair, of course, O'Flaherty But 
hadnt you better talk to Father Qmrdan 
about it? 

o’flahertv. Talk to Father Quinlan, is it! 
Do you know what Father Quinlan says to 
me this very mommg? 

SIR PEARCE Oh, youve seen him already, 
have you? What did he say? 

o’flahertv He says “You know, dont 
you” he says “that it’s your duty, as a Chris- 
tian and a good son of the Holy Church, to 
love your enemies?” he says “I know it’s 
my ]uty as a soldier to kill them ” I says 
“'Thats right, Dmny,” he says “qmte right. 
But” says he “you can kill them and do them 
a good turn afterwards to shew your love 
for them” he says, “and it’s your duty to 
have a mass said for the souls of the hundreds 
of Germans you say you killed” says he; “for 
many and many of them were Bavarians and 
good Cathohcs” he says “Is it me that must 
pay for masses for the souls of the Boshes?” 
I says “Let the King of England pay for 
them” I says, “for it was his quarrel and not 
mine ” 

SIR PEARCE [warmly] It is the quarrel of 
every honest man and true patriot, O'Fla- 
herty. Your mother must see that as clearly 
as I do After all, she is a reasonable, well 
disposed woman, qmte capable of under- 
standing the right and the wrong of the war 
Why cant you explain to her what the war is 
about? 

0 ’FLAHERTY Arra, sir, how the^divil do I 
know what the war is about^ 

SIR PEARCE [nnng again and standing over 
hini] What’ O’Flaherty do you know what 
you are saying? You sit there wearing the 
Victoria Cross for havmg kiUed God knows 
how many Germans, and you tell me you 
dont know why you did it' 
o ’FLAHERTY. Askmg youT pardon, Sir 
Pearce, I tell you no such thing I know quite 
well why I kilt them I kilt them because I 
was afeard that, if I didnt, theyd kill me 
SIR PEARCE [gluing it up, and sitting donm 
again] Yes, yes, of course, but have you no 
knowledge of the causes of the war'* of the 
mterests at stake? of the importance — I may 
almost say — in fact I will say — the sacred 
rights for which we are fighting^ Dont you 


read the papers? 

o’flaherty I do when I can get them 
Theres not many newsboys crying the even- 
ing paper in the trenches They do say. Sir 
Pearce, that we shall never beat the Boshes 
until we make Horatio Bottomley Lord 
Leftnant of England Do you thiiik thats 
true, sir? 

SIR PEARCE Rubbish, man! theres no Lord 
Lieutenant in England the king is Lord 
Lieutenant It’s a simple question of patriot- 
ism Does patriotism mean nothing to you? 

o’flaherty It means different to me than 
what it would to you, sir It means England 
and England’s king to you To me and the 
hke of me, it means talking about the English 
just the way the Enghsh papers talk about 
the Boshes And what good has it ever done 
here in Ireland? It’s kept me ignorant be- 
cause it filled up my mother’s nund, and she 
thought it ought to fiU up mme too It’s kept 
Ireland poor, because instead of trying to 
better ourselves we thought we was the fine 
fellows of patriots when we were speaking 
evol of Englishmen that was as poor as our- 
selves and maybe as good as ourselves The 
Boshes I kilt was more knowledgable men 
than me and what better am I now that Ive 
lolt them? What better is anybody? 

sm PEARCE \huffed, turning a cold shoulder to 
Aim] I am sorry the terrible experience of 
this war — the greatest war ever fought — 
has taught you no better, O’Flaherty 

o’flaherty [jpreserving his dignity] I dont 
know about it’s being a great war, sir. It’s a 
big war; but thats not the same thmg Father 
Qmnlan’s new church is a big church* you 
might take the httle old chapel out of the 
middle of it and not miss it But my mother 
says there was more true rehgion m the old 
chapel And the war has taught me that may 
be she was right 

SIR PEARCE [^grunts sulhli/y] 
o’flaherty [respectj’ulty but doggedty] And 
theres another thing it’s taught me too, sir, 
that con6ems you and me, if I may make 
bold to tell it to you 

SIR PEARCE [still suVaty] I hope it’s nothmg 
you oughtnt to say to me, O ’Flaherty 
o'flaherty It’s this, sir, that I’m able to 
sit here now and talk to you without hum- 
bugging you; and thats what not one of your 
tenants or your tenants’ childer ever did to 
you before m all your long hfe It’s a true 
respect I’m shewing you at last, sir Maybe 
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youd rather liavc me humbug )ou and tell 
jou lies ns I used, just as the boys here, God 
help them, "uould rather ]ia\c me tell tlicm 
hos\ I fought the Kaiser, that all the world 
knows I never saw m mj life, than tell them 
the truth But I eant take nd\ antage of j on 
the way I used, not e^en If I seem to be 
wanting in respect to you and cocked up by 
winning the Cross 

sin PEAncT \touchcd\ Not at all, OTlahert) 
Not at all 

o’rLAurRT\ Sure whats the Cross to me, 
barring the little pension it carries? Do you 
think I dont know that tlicres hundreds of 
men as brave ns me that nc\ cr had the luck 
to get anything for their bra\ ery but a curse 
from the sergeant, and the blame for the 
faults of them that ought to ha\c been their 
betters? I\c learnt more than joud think, 
sir, for how would a gentleman like j ou know 
what a poor ignorant conceited creature I 
was when I went from here into the mde 
world as a soldier? Wliat use is all the Ipng, 
and pretending, and humbugging, and let- 
ting on, when the day comes to you that your 
comrade is killed in the trench beside jou, 
and you dont as much as look round at him 
until you trip over his poor bodj , and then 
all you say is to ask why the hell the stretcher- 
bearers dont take it out of the way ^’^^ly 
should I read the papers to be humbugged 
and lied to by them that had the cunning 
to stay at home and send me to fight for 
them? Dont talk to me or to any soldier of 
the war being nght No war is right, and all 
the holy water that Father Qmnlan ever 
blessed couldnt make one right There, sir! 
Now you know what O’Flaherty V C thinks, 
and youre wiser so than the others that only 
knows what he done 

sin PEARCE \mahng ike best ofti, and iummg 
good-humoredly to htm again] Well, what you 
did was brave and manly, anyhow 

o’pLAHERTV God knows whether it was 
or not, better than you nor me, General 
I hope He wont be too hard on me for it, 
anyhow 

SIR PEARCE [sympaikehcally] Oh yes we all 
have to think senously sometimes, especi- 
ally when we’re a httle run down I’m afraid 
weve been overworkmg you a bit over these 
recrmting meetings However, we can knock 
off for the rest of the day, and tomorrow’s 
Sunday Ive had about as much as I can 
stand myself [He looks at hs maicK] It’s tea- 


time I wonder whaLs keeping your mother 

o’ruurnT\'. It’s nicely cocked up the old 
woman will be, having tea at the same table 
os you, sir, instead of in the kitchen Shell 
be after dressing in the hcighth of grandeur; 
and stop she will at cicrj' house on the way 
to shew herself off and tell them where she’s 
going, and fill the whole parish with spite 
and envy But sure, she shouldnt keep jou 
waiting, sir 

sin PFARcr Oh, thats all nght- she must 
be indulged on an occasion like this I’m 
sorrj' my wife is in London she’d haic been 
glad to w clcomc j our mother 

o’FtAiiFii'n Sure, I know she would, sir 
She Was alwajs a kind fnend to tlic poor 
Little her Indj ship knew , God liclp her, the 
depth of diiilmcnt that was in us wc were 
like a play to her You see, sir, she was Eng- 
lish that was how it was We was to her 
what the Pathans and Senegalese was to me 
when I first seen them I couldnt think, 
somehow, that they w ere liars, and thieves, 
and backbiters, and drunkards, just hkc our- 
sebes or any other Christians Oh, her lady- 
slup never knew all that was going on behind 
her back how would shc^ Wien I was a 
weeshy child, she gave me tlic first penny 
I ever had in my hand, and I wanted to pray 
for her conversion tliat night the same as my 
motlier made me pray for j ours, and — 

SIR pFAncE [scandalised] Do you mean to 
say that your mother made you pray for my 
conversion^ 

o’flaiierty Sure and she wouldnt want 
to see a gentleman hke you going to hell 
after she nursing your own son and bringing 
up my sister Anme on the bottle That was 
how it was, sir She’d rob you, and she’d he 
to you, and she’d call down all the blessings 
of God on your head when she was selling 
you your own three geese that you thought 
had been ate by the fo\ the day after youd 
finished fattemng them, sir, and aU the time 
you were hke a bit of her own flesh and blood 
to her Often has she said she’d hve to see 
you a good Cathohe yet, leading victonous 
armies against the Enghsh and wearing the 
collar of gold that Malachi won from the 
proud invader Oh, she’s the romantic woman 
is my mother, and no mistake 

SIR PEARCE [in great perturbation] I really 
cant believe this, O’Flaherty I could have 
sworn your mother was as honest a woman 
as ever breathed 
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o’fl^hertv And so she is, sir She’s as 
honest as the day 

SIR PEARCE Do you call it honest to steal 
my geese? 

o’PiAHERTy. She didnt steal them, sir. It 
■was me that stole them 

SIR PEARCE Oh' And why the deni did you 
steal them? 

o’flaherty. Sure we needed them, sir 
Often and often we had to sell our o'wn geese 
to pay you the rent to satisfy your needs, 
and why shouldnt we sell your geese to 
satisfy ours'' 

SIR PEARCE. Well, damn me' 
o’flaherty \srveeily\ Sure you had to get 
what you could out of us, and -we had to get 
what we could out of you God forgive us 
both' 

SIR PEARCE, Really, O’Flaherty, the war 
seems to have upset you a httle 
o’flaherty. It’s set me thinkmg, sir; and 
I’m not used to it It’s like the patriotism 
of the English. They never thought of bemg 
patriotic until the war broke out, and now 
the patnotism has took them so sudden and 
come so strange to them that they run about 
hke frightened chickens, uttenng aU manner 
of nonsense But please God theyll forget 
all about it when ■the war’s over. Theyre get- 
ting tired of it already. 

SIR PEARCE No, no it hos uplifted us all in 
a wonderful way The world will never be the 
same agam, O’Flaherty Not after a war hke 
this 

o’flahertv So they aU say, sir I see no 
great differ myself It’s all the fright and the 
excitement, and’ when that quiets down 
theyll go back to their natural dinhnent and 
be the same as ever. It's hke the vermin itU 
wash off after a while 

SIR PEARCE [nstng and planting Mmse^Jirmly 
behind the garden sea(\ Well, the long and the 
short of it IS, O’Flaherty, I must decline to 
be a party to any attempt to deceive your 
mother I ■thoroughly disapprove of this feel- 
mg against the English, especially at a 
moment like ■the present Even if your 
mother’s pohtical sympathies are really what 
you represent them to be, I should think 
that her gratitude to Gladstone ought to 
cure her of such disloyal prejudices 

o’pLAHERTY (over his shoulder) She says 
Gladstone was an Irishman, sir. What call 
would he have to meddle with Ireland as he 
did if he wasnt? 


SIR PEARCE What nonsense' Does she 
suppose Mr Asquith is an Irishman? 

o’pLAHERTY. She wont give him any credit 
for Home Rule, sir. She says Redmond made 
him do it She says you told her so 
SIR PEARCE [convicted out of his onm mouth'] 
Well, I never meant her to take it up m that 
ridiculous way [He moves to the end of the 
garden seat on O’Flakcrtfs l^] I’ll give her a 
good talking to when she comes Im not 
gomg to stand any of her nonsense 

o’flaherty. It’s not a bit of use, sir She 
says all the English generals is Irish She 
says all the Enghsh poets and great men 
was Irish She says the Enghsh never knew 
how to read then- o^wn books until we taught 
them She says we’re the lost tribes of the 
house of Israel and the chosen people of 
God. She says that the goddess Venus, that 
was bom out of the foam of the sea, came 
up out of the water m KiRiney Bay off Bray 
Head She says that Moses built the seven 
churches, and that Lazarus was buned m 
Glasne^vin 

SIR PEARCE Bosh' How docs she know he 
was? Did you ever ask her? 
o’pLAHERTY I did, SIT, often 
SIR PEARCE And what did she say'' 
o 'FLAHERTY. She askcd me how did I kno'W 
he wasnt, and fetched me a clout on the side 
of my head 

SIR PEARCE. But have you never mentioned 
any famous Englishman to her, and asked 
her what she had to say about him'' 

o’flaherty. The only one I could think 
of was Shakespear, sir, and she says he was 
bom in Cork. 

SIR PEARCE [exhausted] Well, I give it up 
[he throws himself into the nearest chair] The 
woman is — Oh, welll No matter. 

o'flaherty [sympathetically] Yes, sir. she’s 
pigheaded and obstmate. theres no doubt 
about it. She’s like the English they think 
theres no one hke themselves It’s the same 
■with the Germans, though theyre educated 
and ought to know better Youll never have 
a quiet world 'hi you knock the patnotism 
out of the human race 
SIR PEARCE. Still, we — 
o’flaherty. Whisht, sir, for God’s sake, 
here she is 

The General jumps up Mrs O’Flaherty 
arrives, and comes between the two men. She is 
very clean, and carefully dressed tn the old 
fashioned peasant costume’ black stU, sunbonnet 
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mlh a liara of irtmmtiigf, and black cloak, 
o’ri-\uEnT\ [nsin^ Good e\cning, 

mother 

MRS oVlaiierty [rcccTcty] You hold jour 
■\\hisht, and learn behavior vshilc I paj’ my 
juty to Ins honor [2b Sir Pearce, hcaritlf] 
And hon is j'our honor’s good self? And how 
IS her ladj'slup and all the j'oung ladies? Oh, 
it's right glad we are to see j our honor back 
again and looking the picture of health 
sm PE MICE [forcing a note of extreme geni' 
ahtf] Thank you, Mrs OTlahcrlj' Well, jou 
see w eve brought you back your son safe and 
sound I hope youre proud of him 

MRS o’flaiiertv And indeed and I am, 
your honor It’s the brave boj he is, and 
why wouldnt he be, brought up on jour 
honor’s estate and wath jou before his ejes 
for a pattern of the finest soldier in Ireland 
Come and kiss your old mother, Dinny dar- 
hnt [O’ Flaherty does so sheepishly] Thats mj' 
own darling boj' And look at jour fine new 
uniform stained already with the eggs jouve 
been eating and the porter j ouv e been drink- 
ing [She takes out her handkerchief, spits on it, 
and scrubs his lapel mth d] Oh, it’s the untidy 
slovenly one you alvvaj's were There! It 
wont be seen on the kliakl it’s not like the 
old red coat that w ould shew up e\ cry thing 
that dribbled down on it [To Sir Pearce] And 
they tell me down at the lodge tliat her lady- 
ship is staying m London, and that Miss 
Agnes IS to be married to a fine young noble- 
man Oh, It’s your honor that is the lucky 
and happy father' It will be bad news for 
many of the young gentlemen of the quality 
round here, sir Theres lots thought she was 
going to marry young Master Lawless — 

SIR PEARCE \''^at! That — that — that bos- 
thoon! 

HRS o’flaherty [hilariously] Let your 
honor alone for finding the right word! A big 
bosthoon he is indeed, your honor Oh, to 
think of the tames and tunes I have said that 
Miss Agnes would be my lady as her mother 
was before her! Didnt I, Dinny? 

SIR PEARCE And now, Mrs O’Flaherty, I 
daresay you have a great deal to say to 
Denms that doesnt concern me I’ll just go 
m and order tea 

MRS o’flaherty Oh, why vvould your 
honor disturb yourself? Sure I can take the 
boy into the yard. 

SIR PEARCE, Not at all It wont disturb me 
in the least And he’s too big a boy to be 


taken Into the yard now lie has made a 
front scat for himself lih? [He goes into the 
house], 

MRS o’rLAUFRTv Surc he has that, jour 
honor God bless jour honor' [The General 
bang now out of hearing, she turns threateningly 
to her son with one of those sudden Irish changes 
of manner which aniacc and scandalize less 
Jlcxiblc nations, and exclaims] And what do 
JOU mean, you Ijing Joiing scald, by telling 
me you were going to fight ngen the English’ 
Did j ou take me for a fool that couldnt find 
out, and the papers all full of you shaking 
hands with the English king at Buckingham 
Palace? 

o’ri.Ai!FRTv I didnt shake hands with him 
he shook hands witli me Could I turn on the 
man in his own house, before his own vnfe, 
with his monev’ in mj pocket and in jours, 
and throw his civihtj back m his face? 

SIRS o’flaiifrty You would take the hand 
of a tjTant red with the blood of Ireland — 

o’flahfrtv Arra hold jour nonsense, 
mother he’s not lialf the tjwant jou are, 
God help him His hand was cleaner than 
mine that had the blood of his own relations 
on it, may be 

MRS o’flaufrtv [threateningly] Is that a 
waj’ to speak to your mother, you young 
spalpeen? 

o’flaiiertv [j/ou/Iy] It is so, if jou wont 
talk sense to me It’s a nice thing for a poor 
boj' to be made much of bj’ kings and queens, 
and shook hands with bj' the hcighth of his 
country’s nobility in the capital cities of the 
world, and then to come home and be scolded 
and insulted by his own mother I’ll fight for 
who I hkc, and I’ll shake hands with what 
kings I hke, and if your own son is not good 
enough for you, you can go and look for an- 
other Do you mind me now ? 

MRS o’fiaherty And was it the Belgians 
learned j’ou such brazen impudence? 

o’fiaherty The Belgians is good men, 
and the French ought to be more civil to 
them, let alone their bemg half murdered 
by the Boshes 

MRS o’flaherty Good men is it! Good 
men! to come over here when they were 
wounded because it was a Cathohe country, 
and then to go to the Protestant Church 
because it didnt cost them anything, and 
some of them to never go near a church at 
alk Thats what you call good men! 

o'flaherty Oh, youre the mighty fine 
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politician, arnt you? Much you know about 
Belgians or foreign parts or the n orld youre 
hving in, God help you' 

Mas o’fuahektv. Why wouldnt I know 
better than you? Amment I your mother? 

o’flahertv And if you are itself, how can 
you know what you never seen as well as me 
that was dug into the continent of Europe 
for SIX months, and was buried in the earth 
of it three times with the shells bursting on 
the top of me? I teB you I know what I’m 
about I have my own reasons for taking part 
in this great conflict I’d be ashamed to stay 
at home and not fight when everybody else 
IS fighting 

' MRS o’fiaherty If you wanted to fight, 
why couldnt you fight in the German army? 

o’flaherty Because they only get a penny 
tt day 

MRS o’fuiherty Well, and if they do itself, 
isnt there the French army? 

o’elaherty They only get a hapenuy a 
day 

MRS o'niAHERTy \much dashed\ Oh murder! 
They must be a mean lot, Dinny 
o’flaherty [sarcashc] Maybe youd have 
me 3oin the Turkish army, and worship the 
heathen Mahomet that put a com in his ear 
and pretended it was a message from the 
heavens when the pigeon come to pick it 
out and eat it. I went where I could get the 
biggest allowance for you, and httle thanks 
I get for it! 

MRS o’elaherty AUowance, is it' Do you 
know what the thieving blackguards did on 
me? They came to me and they says, “Was 
your son a big eater?’’ they says “Oh, he was 
that’’ says I. “ten shillings a week wouldnt 
keep him ’’ Sure I thought the more I said 
the more theyd give roe “Then” says they, 
“thats ten shilhngs a week off your allow- 
ance” they says, "because you save that by 
the kmg feeding him ” “Indeed'” says I- “I 
suppose if I’d SIX sons, youd stop three pound 
a week from me, and make out that I ought 
to pay you money instead of you paying me ” 
“Theres a fallacy in your argument” they 
says 

o'flaherty. a what? 

MRS o’flaherty a fallacy thats the word 
he said. I says to him, “It’s a Pharisee I’m 
thinking you mean, sir; but you can keep 
your dirty money that your king grudges a 
poor old widow, and please God the Enghsh 
Will be bet yet for the deadly sin of oppressing 


the poor”; and with that I shut the door in 
his face. 

o'flaherty [funmis] Do you tell me they 
knocked ten shilhngs off you for my keep? 

MRS o’flaherty [soothing Aim] No, darlmt 
they only knocked off half a crown. I put up 
with it because Ive got the old age pension, 
and they know very well I’m only sixty-two; 
so Ive the better of them by half a croivn a 
week anyhow 

o’flaherty. It’s a queer way of doing 
business If theyd tell you straight out what 
they was going to give you, you wouldnt 
mind; but if there was twenty ways of teUing 
the truth and only one way of telhng a he, 
the Government would find it out. It’s in the 
nature of governments to tell hes 

Teresa Driscoll, a parlor maid, comes from 
the house 

TERESA Youre to come up to the drawing 
room to have your tea, Mrs O’Flaherty, 

MRS o’flaherty Mind you have a sup of 
good black tea for me in the kitchen after- 
wards, acushia 'That washy drawing room 
tea ivill give me the wind if I leave it on my 
stomach [She goes into the house, leaving the 
two young people alone together] 

o’flaherty Is that yourself, Tessie? And 
how are you? 

TERESA Nicely, thank you And hows 
yourself? 

o’flaherty Finely, thank God [He pro- 
duces a gold chain] Look what Ive brought 
you, Tessie 

TERESA [shrinking] Sure I dont hke to touch 
it, Denny Did you take it off a dead man? 

o’flaherty No' I took it off a hve one; and 
thankful he was to me to be ahve and kept a 
prisoner m ease and comfort, and me left 
fighting in peril of my hfe 
TERESA [iahng li] Do you think it’s real 
gold, Denny? 

o FLAHERTY. It ’s real German gold, anyhow 
TERESA But German silver isnt real, D enny. 
o’flaherty [his face darkening] Well, it’s 
the best the Bosh could do for me, anyhow 
TERESA Do you think I might take it to 
the jeweller next market day and ask him? 

o’flaherty [fa/AiZy] Yon may take it to 
the divil if you hke 

TERESA You neednt lose your temper 
about it I only thought I’d hke to know 
The mce fool I d look if I went about shewing 
off a cham that turned out to be only brass' 
o’flaherty. I think you rmght say Thqnk 
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you 

TEUESA Do you? I think jou miglit lm;c 
said something more to me than "Is that 
yoiu^elf?” You couldnt snj less to the post- 
man 

oVLAiiEnn [Am hrom clearing Oh, is that 
sihats the matter? Here! come and take the 
taste of the brass out of my mouth [7/c settet 
her and bsset Acr] 

Teresa, mthout losing her Irish dignity, tales 
the kiss as appreciatively as a connoisseur might 
take a glass of mne, and sits domt mtk him on 
the garden seal 

TEUESA [flj he squeezes her matsi] Thank God 
the priest cant see us here' 
oVLAirERTS' It’s httle they care for priests 
in France, alanna 

TEUESA And sshat had the queen on her, 
Denny, sihen she spoke to you in the palace? 

o’EtAiiEUTV She had a bonnet on mthout 
any stnngs to it And she had a plakcen of 
embroidery down her bosom And she had 
her waist where it used to be, and not where 
the other ladies bad it And she had httle 
brooches in her ears, though she hadnt half 
the jewelry of Mrs Sulhian that keeps the 
popshop in Drumpogue And she dresses 
her hair down over her forehead, in a fringe 
like And she has an Irish look about her 
eyebrows And she didnt know nhut to say 
to me, poor woman! and I didnt know what 
to say to her, God help me' 

TERESA Youll have a pension now with the 
Cross, wont you, Denny? 

o’fiaherty Sixpence three farthings a 
day 

TERESA That isnt much 
o’elaherty I take out the rest in glory 
TERESA And if youre wounded, youll have 
a wound pension, wont you? 
o’flahertv I will, please God 
TERESA Youre gomg out again, amt you, 
Denny? 

o’EnAHERTY I Cant help myself I'd be shot 
for a deserter if I didnt go, and may be I’ll 
be shot by the Boshes if I do go, so between 
the two of them I’m mcely fixed up 

MRS o’lTAHERTY [cuWing from mthin the 
Aouje] Tessie' Tessie darhnt' 

TERESA [disengaging herself from his arm 
and rising] I’m wanted for the tea table 
Youll have a pension anyhow, Denny, wont 
you, whether youre woimded or not? 

MRS o’flaherty Comc, child, come 
TERESA [impatiently] Oh, sure I’m coming 


[5Ac tries to smile at Denny, not very conmne- 
tnglt], and humes into the house] 

o’rLAiirR-n [n/onc] And if I do get a pen- 
sion itself, the dml a penn} of it youll ei cr 
Iiai'c the spending of 
MRS o’rLAHFR'n' [os shc comes from the 
porch] Oh, it’s a shame for jou to keep the 
girl from her jutics, Dinny You might get 
her into trouble 

o’FLAiiFR'n Much I care uhether shc gets 
into trouble or not! I pity tlic man that gets 
hcrinlo trouble Hell get himself into worse 
MRS o’rLAiirnn Whats that you tell me? 
Ha\ c you been falling out mth her, and she 
a girl intli a fortune of ten pounds? 

o’ERAurnTA Let her keep her fortune I 
wouldnt touch her snth the tongs if shc had 
thousands and millions 

MRS o’EnAiiERTii Oh fic for shame, Dinny' 
uhy uould'vousay the like of tliat of a decent 
honest girl, and one of the Driscolls too? 

o’flaiifrtv Why uouldnt I say it^ She’s 
thinking of notliing but to get me out there 
again to be wounded so that she may spend 
my' pension, bad scran to her' 

MRS o’rLAiiFR'n Why, uhats comc o\cr 
you, child, at all at all? 

o’rLAiiFR'n Knowledge and msdom has 
comc 01 er me inth pain and fear and trouble 
Ivc been made a fool of and imposed upon 
all my life I thought that coi ctious sthreal 
in there u as a u alking angel, and now if ci er 
I marry at all I’ll marry a Frenchwoman 
MRS o’flaherty [fcTcely] Youll not, so, and 
dont you dnr repeat such a thing to me 
o'rtAiiERTY Wont I, faith! Ive been as 
good ns married to a couple of them already 
MRS o’rLAHERTV The Lord be praised, 
what wickedness have you been up to, you 
young blackguard? 

o’flaherty One of them Frenchwomen 
would cook you a meal twice in the day and 
all days and every day that Sir Pearce him- 
self nught go begging through Ireland for, 
and never see the hke of I’ll have a French 
wife, I tell you, and when I settle down to- 
be a farmer I’ll have a French farm, with a 
field as big as the continent of Europe that 
ten of your dirty httle fields here wouldnt 
so much as fill the ditch of 
MRS o’flaherty [jfifnoaf] Then it’s a French 
mother you may go look for, for I’m done 
with yon 

o’flaherty And it’s no great loss youd be 
if it wasnt for my natural feehngs for you, for 
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it’s only a silly ignorant old conntryTroman 
you are ivitli all your fine talk about Ireland 
you that never stepped beyond the feiv acres 
of it you were bom on' 

Mas o’iXAHERTY \iottenng to the garden seat 
and shemng signs of breaking doren] Dmny 
darlint, why are you like this to me? Whats 
happened to you? 

o’rLAHERTY [gloomtlf] Whats happened-to 
eierybody? thats ■what I "want 'to kno'w 
Whats happened to you that I thought all 
the world of and was afeard of? WTiats hap- 
pened to Sir Pearce, 'that I thought was a 
great general, and that I now see to be no 
more fit to command an army than an old 
hen? Whats happened to Tessie, that I was 
mad to marry a year ago, and that I wouldnt 
take now "with all Ireland for her fortune? I 
tell you the world’s creation is crumbhng in 
ruins about me, and then you come and ask 
whats happened to m e'' 

MRS o’flaherty [giDWg wfly to mid gnef] 
Ochone’ ochone' my son’s turned agen me. 
Oh, whatU I do at all at all’ Oh' oh' oh' oh' 
SIR PEARCE [running out of the house'j Whats 
this infernal noise^ What on earth is the 
matter? 

o’flahertv Arra hold your whisht, 
mother Dont you see his honor? 

MRS o’flaherty Oh, sir, I’m ruined and 
destroyed Oh, wont you speak to Dinny^, 
sir. I’m heart scalded -with him He wants to 
marry a Frenchwoman on me, and to go 
away and be a foreigner and desert his 
mother and betray his country It’s mad he 
IS "With the roarmg of the cannons and he 
kilhng the Germans and the Germans kilhng 
him, bad cess to them' My boy is taken from 
me and 'turned agen me, and who is to take 
care of me in my old age after all Ive done 
for him, ochone! ochone' 

o’flaherty. Hold your noise, I tell you 
Who’s going to lea\e you’ I’m going to take 
you -with me There now does -that satisfy 
you’ 

MRS o'fiaherty. Is it take me mto a 
strange land among heathens and pagans 
and savages, and me not kno-wmg a word of 
their language nor them of mme’ 
o’flaherty a good job they dont may 
be theyll think youre talkmg sense 
MRS o’flaherty Ask me to die out of 
Ireland, is it’ and the angels not to find me 
when "they come for me' 
o’flaherty. And would you ask me to hve 


m Ireland where Ive been imposed on and 
kept m Ignorance, and to die where the diiol 
himself wouldnt take me as a gift, let alone 
the blessed angels? You can come or stay. 
You can take your old way or take my )’oung 
way. But stick in this place I "wiU not among 
a lot of good-for-nothing divils thatll not do 
a hand’s turn but watch the grass gro"wing 
and build up the stone wall •uhere the cow 
walked through it. And Sir Horace Plunkett 
breaking his heart all -the time telhng them 
how "they might put the land into decent 
tillage hke "the French and Belgians 

SIR PEARCE Yes. he’s qiute right, you 
know, Mrs O’Flaherty qmte right there 
MR3 o’flaherty W^'cll, SIT, plcasc God the 
war "Will last a long time yet, and may be I’ll 
die before it’s oi er and the separation allow- 
ance stops 

o’flaherty 'Thats all you care about. It’s 
nothing but milch cows we men are for the 
women, "with their separation allowances, 
ever smce the war began, bad luck to them 
that made itl 

TERESA [coming from the porch heineen the 
General and Mrs O'Flahertf] Hannah sent 
me out for to tell you, sir, that the tea ■will 
be black and the c^e not fit to eat ■with the 
cold if yous all dont come at wanst. 

MRS o’flaherty [hreohug out agcin] Oh, 
Tessie darhnt, what have you been saying to 
Dmny at all at ah? Oh! oh — 

SIR PEARCE [out of potience'j You cant dis- 
cuss that here We shah have Tessie be- 
ginmng now. 

o’flaherty Thats right, sir drive them 
in 

TERESA I harat said a word to hun. He — 
SIR PEARCE Hold your tongue; and go in 
and attend to your business at the tea table 
TERESA But amment I telhng your honor 
that I never said a word to him’ He gave me 
a beautiful gold cham Here it is to shew your 
honour thats it’s no he I’m telhng you 
sm PEARCE Whats this, O’Flaherty’ 
Youve been looting some unfortunate officer, 
o’flaherty, No sir I stole it from him of 
his own accord 

MRS o’flaherty Wouldnt your honor teU 
him that his mother has the first call on it’ 
YiTiat would a shp of a girl hke that be domg 
■with a gold cham round her neck? 

TERESA [ceaomously] Anyhow, I have a neck 
to put it round and not a hank of ■wrinkles 
At this unfortunate remarl, Mrs O'Flaherly 
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hmindt from her xcat, and an appalling tempest 
of irordy tvratk breaks out The remonstranees 
and commands of the General, and the protests 
arid menaces of O’Flahcrly, only increase the 
hubbub They arc soon all speaking at once at 
the top of their voices 

MRS o’FLAJiER'n [jofo] You impudcnt 
young heifer, how dnr j ou sny such a thing 
to me? \Tercsa retorts furiously, the men 
mtcrferc, and the solo becomes a quartet, 
fortissimo] Ivc a good mind to clout )our 
ears for you to tench jou mnnncrs Be 
ashamed of yourself, do, and learn to know 
who youre speaking to That I ma} tnt sin! 
but I dont know uhat the good God was 
thinking about when he made the like of 
you Let me not see you casting sheep’s 
eyes at my son again There nc\ er u as an 
O'Flaherty yet that Mould demean him- 
self by keeping company ivith a dirty 
Dnscoll; and if I see you next or nigh my 
house I’ll put you in the ditch ivith a flea 
in your ear mind that now 

TERESA Is it me you offer such a name to, 
you foul-mouthed, dirtj' minded, Ijnng, 
sloothenng old sow, you? I Mouldnt soil 
my tongue by calhng jou in your nghl 
name and telling Sir Pearce uhats the 
common talk of the toivn about you You 
and your O’Flahertysl setting yourself up 
agen the Driscolls that would never lower 
themselves to be seen in conversation with 
you at the fair You can keep your ugly 
stingy lump of a son, for what he is but a 
common soldier? and God help the girl that 
gets him, say I! So the back of my hand to 
. you, Mrs O’Flaherty, and that the cat may 
tear your ugly old face! 

SIR PEARCE Silence Tessie did you hear 
me ordering you to go into the house? Mrs 
O'Flaherty! \Louder] Mrs O’Flaherty'! Will 
you just listen to me one moment? Please 
[Funously] Do you hear me speakmg to you, 
woman? Are you human bemgs or are you 
■wild beasts? Stop that noise immediately 
do you hear? \ Yelling] Are you going to do 
what I order you, or are you not? Scandal- 
ous! Disgraceful! This comes of being too 
famihar ■with you O’Flaherty shove them 
into the house Out ivith ■the whole damned 
pack of you 

o’flaherty [to the nomen] Here now none 
of ■that, none of that Go easy, I tell you 
Hold your whisht, mother, will you, or 
youU be sorry for it after [To Teresa] Is 


that the wa} for a decent young girl to 
speak? [Dcspainnghj] Oh, for the Lo'rd’s 
sake, shut up. Mill yous? Have yous no 
respect for yourscUcs or your betters? 
[Peremptorily] Let me have no more of it, 
I tell JOU Och! the divil’s in the mIioIc 
crcM of JOU In Mith you into tlie house this 
\crj minute and tear one another’s eyes 
l^out in the kitchen if jou like In Mith you 
The tno men seize the tiro nomen, and push 
them, still violently abusing one another, into the 
house Sir Pearce slams the door upon them 
savagely Immediately a heavenly silence falls 
on the summer afternoon The tno sit doien out 
of breath, and for a long time nothing is said 
Sir Pearce sits on an iron chair O'Plaherty sits 
on the garden scat The thrush begins to sing 
melodiously O’Flaherty cocks his ears, and 
looks up at it A smile spreads over his troubled 
features Sir Pearce, mlh a long sigh, takes out 
hts pipe, and begins to fill it 

o’flahfrty [tdyllically] What a discon- 
tented sort of an animal a man is, sir! Only 
a month ago, I was in the quiet of the country 
out at the front, with not a sound except the 
birds and the bellow of a com in tlie distance 
as it might be, and the slirapnel making 
little clouds in the heavens, and the shells 
Mhistling, and may be a yell or two m hen one 
of us MRS hit, and would j'ou behc\e it, sir, 
I complained of the noise and wanted to 
haie a peaceful hour at home Well them 
tMO has taught me a lesson Tins morning, 
sir, Mhen I Mas telling the boys here hoM I 
was longing to be back taking mj' part for 
king and country ivith the others, I was 
Ijnng, as j'ou well knew, sir Now I can go 
and say it wth a clear conscience Some hkes 
war’s alarums, and some hkes home hfe Ive 
tried both, sir, and I’m all for war’s alarums 
now I alvays was a quiet lad by natural 
disposition 

SIR PEARCE Stnctly between ourselves, 
O’Flahertjf, and as one soldier to another 
[O’Flaherty salutes, but mthoui stiffening], do 
you think we should have got an army wth- 
out conscription if domestic life had been ns 
happy ns people say it is? 

o’siAiiERTY Well, between you and me and 
the wall. Sir Pearce, I think the less we say 
about that until the Avar’s over, the better 
He minks at the General The General strikes 
a match The thrush sings A jay laughs The 
conversation drops 

THE END 
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THE INCA OF PEKUSALEM 

AN AUVtOST HISTORICAL COMEDIETTA 


PROLOGUE 

The tahleau cvrtams are dosed An EngUsh 
archdeacon comes through them tn a condition of 
extreme irritation He speaks through the cur- 
tains to someone behind them 

THE ARCHDEACXJ'f Once foT all, Ennyiitrude, 
I cannot afford to maintain you m yovtr pre- 
sent extravagance" [He goes to a fight of steps 
leading to the stalls and sits down disconsolately 
on the top step A fashionably dressed lady comes 
through the curtains and contemplates him with 
patient obstinacy He continues, grumbling^ An 
English clergyman’s daughter should be able 
to hve quite respectably and comfortably on 
an allowance of £150 a year, wrung with 
great difficulty from the domestic budget 

ERitYNTRUDE You are not a common 
clergyman you are an archdeacon 

THE ARCHDEACON [angrily^ That does not 
affect my emoluments to file extent of en- 
abhng me to support a daughter whose ex- 
travagance would disgrace a royal personage 
[Scrambling to his feet and scolding at her] 
\Vhat do you mean by it. Miss? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Oh really, father! Miss! Is 
that the way to talk to a widow? 

THE ARCHDEACON Is that the way to talk 
to a father? Your marriage was a most 
disastrous imprudence It gave you habits 
that are absolutely beyond your means— =1 
mean beyond my means you have no means 
Why did you not marry Matthew's the best 
curate I e\ er had? 

ERMYNTRUDE I Wanted to, and you wouldnt 
let me Y ou insisted on my marrying Roosen- 
honkers-Pipstein. 

THE ARCHDEACON I had to do the best for 

you, my child Roosenhonkers-Pipstein was 
a milhonaire. 

ERMVNTRDDE How did you know he was a 
milhonaire? 

THE ARCHDEACON He Came from America 
Of course he was a milhonaire Besides, he 
proied to my sohcitors that he had fifteen 
imlhon dollars when you married him 

ERUi’NTRUDE His sohcltors proved to me 
that he had sixteen imlhons when he died 
He was a milhonaire to the last. 


THE ARCHDEACON O Mammon, Mammon* 
I am punished now for bowing the knee to 
him Is there nothing left of your settlement? 
Fifty thousand dollars a year it secured to 
you, as we all thought Only half the 
securities could be called speculative The 
other half were gilt-edged What has become 
of it all? 

ERMYNTRUDE The Speculative ones were 
not paid up, and the gilt-edged ones just 
paid the calls on them until the whole show 
burst up 

THE ARCHDEACON Ermyntrudc what ex- 
pressions* 

ERHVNTRUDE Oh bothcr* If you had lost 
ten thousand a year what expressions would 
you use, do you think? The long and the 
short of it IS that I cant hve in the squahd 
way you are accustomed to 

THE ARCHDEACON. Squahd* 

ERMYNTRUDE I have formed habits of 
comfort 

THE ARCHDEACON Comfortl! 

ERMYNTRUDE Well, elegance if you like 
Luxury, if you insist Call it what you please 
A house that costs less than a hundred 
thousand dollars a year to run is intolerable 
to me 

THE ARCHDEACON Then, my dear, you had 
better become lady’s maid to a prmcess until 
you can find another rndhonane to marry 
you. 

ERMYNTRUDE Thats an idea I will [She 
vanishes through the curtains] 

THE ARCHDEACON YTiat* Comc back. Miss 
Come back this instant. [The lights are 
lowered]^ Oh, very well I hav e nothing more 
to say [He descends the steps into the audi- 
torium and makes for the door, grumbling all the 
time] Insane, senseless extravagance* [Barh- 
iTjg] Worthlessness" [Muttering] I wiU not 
bear it any longer Dresses, hats, furs, gloves, 
motor rides* one bill after another money 
going like water No restramt, no self-con- 
trol, no decency [5Ane^?ng] I say, no 
decency! [Muttering again] Nice state of 
thmgs we are coming to! A pretty world* 
But I simply wnll not bear it She can do as 
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she likes I wash my linncls of her I am not 
going to die m the workhouse for any good- 
for-nothing, undutiful, spendthrift daughter, 
and the sooner that is understood by c%cr}- 
body the better for all par — [lie ts hy ths tme 
out of hearing in the corridor] 

THE PLAY 

A hotel sitting room A table m the centre On 
it a telephone Tno chairs at it, opposite one 
another Behind it, the door The fireplace has a 
mirror in the mantelpiece 

A spinster Pnneess, hatted and gloved, ts 
ushered in by the Hotel Manager, spruec and 
artificially bland by professional habit, but 
treating his customer mth a condescending 
affability ichick satis very close to the cast mnd 
of insolence 

THE MANAOEU I am sorry I am unable to 
accommodate Your Highness on the first 
floor 

THE pniHCESS [very shy and nervous] Oh 
please dont mention it This is quite nice 
Very nice Thank you very much 

THE MANAQEn Wc could prepare a room 
m the annexe — 

THE PRINCESS Oh no This wall do V cry w ell 

She takes off her gloves and hat, puts them on 
the table, and sits donm 

THE MANAGER The rooms arc quite as good 
up here There is less noise, and there is the 
hft. If Your Highness desires anything, there 
is the telephone — 

THE PRINCESS Oh, thank you, I dont want 
anything The telephone is so difficult I am 
not accustomed to it 

THE MANAGER Can I take any order? Some 
tea? 

THE PRINCESS Oh, thank you Yes I should 
like some tea, if I might — if it would not be 
too much trouble 

He goes out The telephone nngs The Pnneess 
starts out of her chair, temfied, and Recoils as 
far as possible from the instrument 

THE PRINCESS Oh dear! [J< nngs again She 
looks scared It nngs again She approaches ti 
timidly It nngs again She retreats hastily It 
nngs repeatedly She runs to it in desperation 
and puts the receiver to her ear] Who is there? 
What do I do? I am not used to the telephone 
I dont know how — ^Whatl Oh, I can hear you 
speakmg qmte distinctly [She sits dorm, 
delighted, and settles herself for a conversation] 
How wonderfull What! A lady? Oh> a person 


Oh yes- I know Yes, please, send her up 
Have my servants finislied their lunch jet? 
Oh no please dont disturb them I’d rather 
not It doesnt matter Thank you Wliat? Oh 
yes, it’s quite easy I had no idea — am I to 
hang it up just ns it was? Thank jou [She 
hangs it up] 

Ermyntnide enters, presenting a plain and 
staid appearance in a long straight rraterproof 
mth a hood over her head gear She comes to the 
end of the table opposite to that at rvhick the 
Pnneess is seated 

THE PRINCESS Excusc mc I liavc been 
talking through the telephone, and I heard 
quite well, though I have never ventured 
before Wont jou sit dowm? 

ERviv-NTRUDF No, thank }ou. Your High- 
ness I am only a Indy’s maid I understood 
you wanted one 

THF PRINCESS Oh no ) ou mustnt think I 
want one It’s so unpatriotic to want any- 
thing now, on account of the war, you know 
I sent my maid away as a public dut) , and 
now she has married a soldier and is expect- 
ing a war baby But I dont know how to do 
without her Ivc tried my verj best, but 
somehow it doesnt answ er cverj-bodj cheats 
mc, and in tlie end it isnt any sanng So Ive 
made up my mind to sell my piano and hav e 
a maid That will be a real saving, because 
I really dont care a bit for music, though of 
course one has to pretend to. Dont yoi 
think so? 

ERMA-NTRUDE Certainly I do. Your High- 
ness Nothing could be more correct Saving 
and self-demal both at once, and an act of 
kindness to me, ns I am out of place 

THE PRINCESS I’m SO glad you see it in 
that way Er — ^you wont mind my asking, 
will you? — how did you lose your place? 

ERMYNTRUDE The War, Your Highness, 
the war 

THE PRINCESS Oh ycs, of couTse But how — 

ERMYNTRUDE [taking Old her handkerchief 
and shemng signs of gnef] My poor mistress — 

THE PRINCESS Oh plcase say no more 
Dont think about it So tactless of me to 
mention it 

ERMYirr RUDE [mostenug her emotion and smil- 
ing through her tears] Your Highness is too 
good. 

THE PRINCESS Do you think you could be 
happy with me? I attach such importance to 
that 

ERMYNTRUDE [guiding] Oh, I know I shalL 
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THE PRINCESS You must Hot cxpect too 
much There is my uncle He is very severe 
and hasty, and he IS my guardian I once had 
a maid I hked very much*, but he sent her 
away the i ery first time. 

EEMYNTRUDE The first time of what. Your 
Highness^ 

THE PRINCESS Oh, Something she did I am 
sure she had never done it before, and I 
know she would never have done it again, 
she was so truly contrite and mce about 
it, 

ERMYNTRUDE About what, YouT Highness? 

THE PRINCESS WcU, she wore my jewels 
and one of my dresses at a rather improper 
ball with her young man, and my uncle saw 
her 

ERMYNTRunE Then he w as at the ball too. 
Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS [s/ruci hy the tnferenc^ I 
suppose he must have been I wonder! You 
know, it’s very sharp of you to find that out 
I hope you- are not too sharp 

ERMYNTRUDE A lady’s maid has to be. 
Your Highness [She produces same letters] 
Your Highness wishes to see my testimomals, 
no doubt I have one from an Archdeacon 
[She proffers the letters] 

THE PRINCESS [tofaug theni] Do archdeacons 
have maids? How cunousl 

ERMYNTRUDE No, Your Highness They 
have daughters I have first-rate testimomals 
from the Archdeacon and from his daughter. 

THE PRINCESS [reading them] The daughter 
says you are m every respect a treasure The 
Archdeacon says he would have kept you if 
he coidd possibly have afforded it Most 
satisfactory, I’m sure 

ERMYNTRUDE May I regard myself as 
engaged then. Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS [alarmed] Oh, I’m sure I 
dont know If you like, of course, but do 
you think I ought to? 

ERMYNTRUDE Naturally I think Your 
Highness ought to, most decidedly 

THE PRINCESS Oh wcU, if you Hunk that, 
I daresay youre qmte right. Youll excuse 
my mentioning it, I hope, but what wages — 
er — ? 

ERMiTCTRUDE The same as the maid who 
went to the ball Your Highness need not 
make any change 

THE PRINCESS M’yes Of course she began 
with less. But she had such a number of 
relatives to keep' It was qmte heartbreaking; 


I had to raise her wages again and again 
ERMYNTRUDE I shall be qmte content with 
what she began on; and I have no relatives 
dependent on me And I am vrilhng to wear 
my own dresses at balls 

THE PRINCESS I am sure nothmg could be 
fairer than that My uncle cant object to 
that can he? 

ERMYNTRUDE If he docs, Youx Bbghness, 
ask him to speak to me about it I shall 
regard it as part of my duties to speak to 
your uncle about matters of busmess 
THE PRINCESS Would you? You must be 
frightfully courageous 

ERMYNTRUDE May I regard myself as 
engaged. Your Highness? I should hke to 
set about my duties immediately 

THE PRINCESS Oh yes, I think so Oh 
certamly I — 

A ivaiier comes in with the tea He places the 
tray on the table 

THE PRINCESS Oh, thank you 
ERMYNTRUDE [raising the cover from the tea 
caie and loohng at if] How long has that been 
standmg at the top of the stairs? 

THE PRINCESS [temfed] Oh please' It doesnt 
matter 

THE WAITER It has not been waiting 
Straight from the kitchen, madam, beheve 
me 

ERMYNTRUDE Send the manager here. 

THE WAITER The manager! What do you 
want with the manager? 

ERMYNTRUDE He Will tell you when I have 
done with him. How dare you treat Her 
Highness m this disgraceful manner? "What 
sort of pothouse is this? Where did you learn 
to spe^ to persons of quality? Take away 
your cold tea and cold cake instantly. Give 
them to the chambermaid you were flirting 
with whilst Her Highness was waiting Order 
some fresh tea at once, and do not presume 
to bring it yourself have it brought by a 
civul waiter who is accustomed to wait on 
ladies, and not, hke you, on commercial 
travellers. 

THE WAITER Alas, madam, I am not 
accustomed to wait on anybody. Two years 
ago I was an emment medical man. My 
waiting-room was crowded with the flower 
of the aristocracy and the higher bourgeoisie 
from mne to six every day But the war came; 
and my patients were ordered to give up 
their luxuries 'They gave up their doctors, 
but kept their week-end hotels, closing every 
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career to me except the career of a •n\ alter 
[He puts his fingers on (he teapot to test its 
temperature, and automatically takes out his 
natch mth the other hand as if to count the 
teapot’s pulse] You arc right tlic tea is cold 
it ivos made by the m ifc of a once fashionable 
architect The cake is only half toasted 
iihat can you expect from a ruined iicst-cnd 
tailor iihose attempt to establish a second- 
hand business failed last Tuesday’ ivcck? 
Haic you the heart to complain to the 
manager? Have we not suffered enough? Are 
our miseries ne% — [the manager enters] Oh 
Lord' here he is [The natter n ithdrans abjectly, 
taking the tea tray mth him] 

THE MANAGFn Pardon, Your Highness, 
but I haie recened an urgent inquiry for 
rooms from an English family of importance, 
and I lenture to ask you to let me know how 
long you intend to honour us with your 
presence 

THE PRixcESS [rising anxiously] Oh! am I 
in the way'' 

ERMYKTRUDE [sternly] Sit dow'n, madam 
[ The Princess sits down forlornly Ermyntrude 
turns imperiously to the Manager] Her High- 
ness wall rcqmre this room for twenty 
minutes 

THE MANAGER Twenty minutesi 

ERMYNTRUDE Ycs it Will take fully tliat 
time to find a proper apartment in a respect- 
able hotel 

THE MANAGER I do not Understand 

ERMYNTRUDE You understand perfectly 
How dare you offer Her Highness a room on 
the second floor? 

THE MANAGER But I have explained. The 
first floor IS occupied At least — 

ERMYNTRUDE Well? At least? 

THE MANAGER It is occupied 

ERMYNTRUDE Dont you dare tell Her High- 
ness a falsehood It is not occupied. You are 
saving it up for the arrival of the fi\ e fifteen 
express, ^m which you hope to pick up 
some fat armaments contractor who will 
dnnk all the bad champagne in your cellar 
at 25 francs a bottle, and pay twice over for 
everything because he is in the same hotel 
ivith Her Highness, and can boast of having 
turned her out of the best rooms 

THE MANAGER But Her Highness was so 
gracious I did not know that Her Highness 
was at all particular 

ERMYNTRUDE And you take advantage of 
Her Ehghness’s graciousness You impose on 


her with your stories You give her a room 
not fit for n dog You send cold tea to her 
by a decayed professional person disguised 
os a waiter But dont think you can tnfle 
wath me I am a Indy's maid, and I know the 
ladies' maids and valets of all the aristocracies 
of Europe and all the millionaires of America 
Wien I expose your hotel as Uie second-rate 
little hole it is, not a soul aboi e the rank of a 
curate with a large family' will be seen enter- 
ing it. I shake its dust off my feet Order the 
luggage to be taken dow n at once 
THE MAXAOFR [appealing to the Princess] Can 
Your Highness bclicic this of me? Have I 
had tlic misfortune to offend Your Highness^ 
Tiir rnixcEss Oh no I am quite satisfied 
Please — 

ERMv STRUDE. Is Your Ilighncss dissatisfied 
with me? 

THE PRINCESS [intimidated] Oh no please 
dont think that I only meant — 
ERMYNTRUDE [/o the Manager] You hear 
Perhaps you think Her Highness is going to 
do the work of teaching you your place 
herself, instead of leasing it to her maid 
THE MANAGER Oil pleosc, mademoisellc 
Belies e me our only wish is to make you 
perfectly comfortable But in consequence of 
the w ar, all royal personages now practise a 
rigid economy, and desire us to treat them 
hkc their poorest subjects 
THE PRINCESS Oh ycs You are quite 
right — 

ERSivNTHUDE [interrupting] There' Her 
Highness forgives you, but dont do it again 
Now go dowmstairs, my good man, and get 
that smte on the first floor ready for us And 
send some proper tea And turn on the 
heating apparatus until the temperature m 
the rooms is comfortably warm And have 
hot water put in all the bedrooms — 

THE MANAGER There are basins with hot 
and cold taps 

ERMYNTRUDE [scomfiully] Yes there w o u 1 d 
be I suppose we must put up with that sinks 
in our rooms, and pipes that rattle and bang 
and guggle all over the house whenever any- 
one washes his hands I know 

THE MANAGER [gallant] You are hard to 
please, mademoiselle 

ERMYNTRUDE No harder than other people 
But when I’m not pleased I’m not too lady- 
like to say so "Hiats all the difference There 
IS nothing more, thank you 

The Manager shrugs his shoulders resignedly. 
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males a deep how to the Princess; goes to the \ 
door, wafts a hss swrrepitiiously to Ermyntrude; j 
and goes out 

THE PRINCESS It’s wondcrfuF How have 
you the courage? 

ERMYNTRUDE In Your Highness’s service I 
know no fear Your Highness can leave all 
unpleasant people to me 
THE PRracEss How I wish I could' The 
most dreadful thmg of all I have to go through 
myself 

ERMYNTRUDE Dare I ask what it is, Your 
Highness? 

THE PRINCESS I’m going to be married 
I’m to be met here and married to a man I 
never saw. A boy' A boy who never saw m e ' 
One of the sons of the-Inca of Perusalem 
ERMYNTROTE Indeed? Which son? 

THE PRINCESS I dont know. They havnt 
settled which' It’s a dreadful thing to be a 
princess they just marry you to anyone they 
like The Inca is to come and look at me, and 
pick out whichever of his sons he thinks wiD. 
smt And then I shall be an ahen enemy 
everywhere except m Perusalem, because 
the Inca has made war on everybody. And I 
shall have to pretend that everybody has 
made war on him It’s too bad 
ERMYNTRUDE Still, ahusband is a husband 
I wish I had one 

THE PRINCESS Oh, how Can you say that' 
I’m afraid youre not a mce woman 
ERMYNTRUDE. Your Highness is provided 
for I’m not 

THE PRINCESS Even if you could bear to 
let a man touch you, you shouldnt say so 
ERMYNTRUDE I shall not say so again. 
Your Highness, except perhaps to the man 
THE PRINCESS It’s too dreadful to think of 
I wonder you can be so coarse I really dont 
think youll smt I feel sure now that you 
know more about men than you should 
ERMYNTRUDE I am a widow. Your High- 
ness 

THE PRINCESS [overwhelmed] Oh, I BEG 
your pardon. Of course I ought to have 
known you would not have spoken like that 
if you were not married. That makes it all 
nght, doesnt it? I’m so sorry 

The Manager returns, white, scared, hardly 
able to speak 

THE MANAGER. YouT Highness an officer 
asks to see you on behalf of the Inca of 
Perusalem 

the princess [nsing distractedlyl Oh, I 


cant, really Oh, what shall I do? 

THE MANAGER On important busmess, he 
says. Your Highness Captain Duval 

ERMYNTRUDE Duval' Nonsense' The usual 
thing It is the Inca himself, mcogmto. 

THE princess Oh, send him away Oh, 
I’m so afraid of the Inca I’m not properly 
dressed to receive him, and he is so particular 
he would order me to stay m my room for a 
week TeU him to call tomorrow say I’m ill 
m bed I cant I wont: I darent you must 
get rid of him somehow 

ERirYNTRUDE Leavc him to me, Your 
Highness 

THE PRINCESS Youd never dare' 
ERMYNTRUDE I am an Enghshwoman, Y our 
Highness, and perfectly capable of tackhng 
ten Incas if necessary. I will arrange the 
matter [To the Manager'\ Shew Her Highness 
to her bedroom; and then shew Captam 
Duval m here 

THE PRINCESS Oh, thank you so much [SAe 
goes to the door Ermynirude, noticing that she 
has left her hat and gloves on the table, runs 
after her with them^ Oh, thank you And oh, 
please, if I must have one of his sons, I 
should like a fair one that doesnt shave, with 
soft hair and a beard I couldnt bear bemg 
kissed by a bristly person runs out, the 
Manager bowing as she passes He follows her] 
Ermynirude whips off her waterproof, hides 
it, and gets herself swiftly into perfect tnm at 
the mirror, before the Manager, with a large 
jewel case in his hand, returns, ushering in the 
Inca 

THE MANAGER Captam Duval 
The Inca, in military uniform, advances with 
a marked and imposing stage walk, stops, orders 
the trembling Manager by a gesture to place the 
jewel case on the table, dismisses him with a 
frown, touches his helmet graciously to Ermyn- 
trude, and takes off his cloak 

THE INCA I beg you, madam, to be qmte at 
your ease, and to speak to me without cere- 
mony. 

ERMYNTRUDE [moving haughtily and care- 
lessly to the table] I hadnt the shghtest mten- 
tion of treating you with ceremony [She sits 
down a liberty which gives him a perceptible 
shock] I am qmte at a loss to imagine why I 
should treat a perfect stranger named Duval 
a captain* almost a subaltern' ivith the 
smallest ceremony. 

THE INCA. That is true I had for the 
moment forgotten my position 

2 E 
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EiiMYNTnuDE It docsnt matter. You may 
sit douTi. 

THE INCA [fro!tning\ YTiatf 

ERMYNTnuDE Isaid,}ou may . sit .. 
down 

THE INCA Oh \Hts moustache droops He sits 
down] 

EnM'V’NTnunn 'What is your business? 

THE INCA I come on behalf of the Inca of 
Penis alem 

EUMYNTnuDE The Allcrhochst? 

THE INCA Precisely 

EnMYNTiiuDE I wondcr docs he feel 
ndiculous when people call liim the Allcr- 
hbehst 

THE INCA [surprtsed] "Why should he? He is 
the AllcrhSchst 

EnMVNWnuDE. Is he nice looking’ 

THE INCA I — er Er — I I — cr I nm not a 
good judge 

EUMVNTnuDE They say he takes lumsclf 
very senously 

THE INCA \Vhy should he not, madam? 
Providence has entrusted to his family the 
care of a mighty empire He is in a position 
of half divine, half paternal responsibility 
towards sixty millions of people, vhosc duty 
it IS to die for him at tlie word of command 
To take himself othennsc than seriously 
would be blasphemous It is a punishable 
offence — severely pumshablc — in Pcrusalcm 
It is called Incadisparagement 

ERSiYNTRUDE How checifull Can he laugh? 

THE INCA Certainly, madam [He laughs, 
harshly and mirthlessly] Ha ha' Ha ha hal 
( ERMYNTRODE [frigidly] I oskcd could the 
Inca laugh I did not ask could you laugh 

THE INCA That IS true, madam [Cftucl/ing] 
Devilish amusmg, that! [He laughs, genially 
and sincerely, and becomes a much more agree- 
able person] Pardon me I am now laughing 
because I cannot help it I am amused The 
other was merely an imitation a failure, I 
admit 

ERMYNTRUDE You intimated that you had 
some busmess? 

THE INCA [producing a very large jewel case, 
and relapsing into solemnity] I am instructed 
by the Allcrhochst to take a careful note of 
your features and figure, and, if I consider 
them satisfactory, to present you with this 
trifling token of His Imperial Majesty's 
regari I do consider them satisfactory 
Allow me [he opens the jewel case and presents 
it]l 


ERMYNTRunr [stanng at the contents] 'What 
awful taste he must hai c' I cant v ear that 

THE INCA [reddening] Take care, madam' 
'fins brooch uns designed by tlic Inca liim- 
sclf Allow me to explain the design. In the 
centre, the shield of Arminius 'The ten 
surrounding medallions represent the ten 
castles of His Majesty The nm is a piece of 
the telephone cable laid by His Majesty 
across the Shipskccl canal 'flic pm is a 
model m miniature of the sword of Henry 
the Birdcatchcr 

FRMi'N'TnuDE Miniature' It must be bigger 
than the onginal My good man, you dont 
expect me to wear this round my neck it’s 
ns big ns a turtle [He shuts the case with an 
angry snap] How much did it cost? 

THE INCA For matcnals and manufacture 
alone, half a million Pcrusalcm dollars, 
madam The Inca’s design constitutes it a 
w ork of art As such, it is now w orth probably 
ten million dollars 

EnmNWRUDE Giicittome [She snatches ii\ 
I’ll pawn it and buy something nice wnth the 
money 

THE INCA Impossible, madam A design by 
the Inca must not be exhibited for sale in 
the shop window of n pairnbroker [He Jltngs 
hmself into hts chair, fuming] 

ERSTYNTnuDE So much the better The 
Inca wnll have to redeem it to save himself 
from that disgrace, and the poor pawnbroker 
will get his money back Nobody would buy 
it, you know 

THE INCA May' I ask why? 

rnMYNTRUDE. Well, look at it' Just look at 
it! I nsk you! 

THE INCA [/ii# moustache drooping ominously] ' 
I am sorry to have to report to the Inca that 
you have no soul for fine art [He rises sulkily] 
The position of daughter-in-law to the Inca 
is not compatible with the tastes of a pig 
[He attempts to tale hack the brooch] 

ERMYNTRUDE [ming and retreating behind her 
chair mih the brooch] Here! you let that brooch 
alone You presented it to me on behalf of 
the Inca It is mine You said my appearance 
was satisfactory 

THE INCA Your appearance is not satis- 
factory The Inca would not allow his son to 
many you if the boy were on a desert island 
and you were the only other human bang 
on it [He strides up the room] 

ERMYNTRUDE [calmly sitting down and replac- 
ing ike case on ike iable] How could he? There 
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vrould be no clergyman to marry us It would 
have to be qmte morganatic 
THE rvcA \returmng\ Such an expression is 
out of place in the mouth of a prmcess aspir- 
mg to the highest destmy on earth. You have 
the morals of a dragoon. [5Ae receives this imik 
a shneL of lavghler He druggies with hts sense 
of Aamor] At the same time \he sits doim\ 
diere is a certain coarse fun in the idea which 
compelsme to smile \Heiwmsuphisinoustache 
and smles^ 

ERMYNTRUDE When I marry the Inca’s 
son, Captain, I shall make the Inca order you 
to cut off that moustache It is too irresistible. 
Doesnt it fascinate everyone in Perusalem? 

THE INCA \leamng forward to her energdically\ 
By all the thunders of Thor, madam, it 
fascinates the whole world 
ERMYNTRUDE What I hke about you. 
Captain Duval, is your modesty. 

THE INCA \slTaightening up suddenly] Woman 
do not be a fool 
ERMYNTRUDE [jTzdtgwant] Well! 

THE INCA You must look facts in the face 
This moustache is an exact copy of the Inca’s 
moustache Well, does the world occupy 
itself with the Inca’s moustache or does it 
not? Does it ever occupy itself with anything 
else’ If that is the truth, does its recognibon 
constitute the Inca a coxcomb? Other poten- 
tates have moustaches* even beards and 
moustaches. Does the world occupy itself 
with those beards and moustaches? Do the 
hawkers m the streets of every capital on 
the civilized globe sell mgemous cardboard 
representations of their faces on which, at 
the pulhng of a simple stnng, the moustaches 
turn up and down, so — \he makes his moustache 
turn up and down several Umesy No' I say 
No The Inca’s moustache is so watched 
and studied that it has made his face the 
pohtical barometer of the whole contment 
- When that moustache goes up, culture rises 
with it Not what you call culture; but 
Kultur, a word so much more significant that 
I hardly understand it myself except when I 
am m specially good form When it goes 
down, milhons of men perish 
ERMYNTRUDE You know, if I had a mous- 
tache hke that, it would turn my head. I 
should go mad Are you quite sure the Inca 
isnt mad? 

the INCA. How can he be mad, madam’ 
What is sanily? The condibon of the Inca’s 
mmd What is madness? The condition of 


the people who_disagree with the Inca 
ERirvNTRUDE Then I am a lunatic because 
I dont like that ridiculous brooch 
THE INCA. No, madam* you are only an idiot. 
ERMYNTRUDE Thank you. 

THE INCA. Mark you itisnotto be expected 
that you should see eye to eye with the Inca 
That would be presumption It is for you to 
accept without question or demur the assur- 
ance of your Inca that the brooch is a master- 
piece. 

ERMYNTRUDE. My Inca' Oh, come' I hke 
that He is not my Inca yet 

THE INCA He is everybody’s Inca, madam 
Hi s realm wiU yet extend to the confines of 
the habitable earth It is his divine right, 
and let those who dispute it look to them- 
selves Properly speaking, all those who are 
now trying to shake his world predominance 
are not at war with hun, but in rebelhon 
against him 

ERMYNTRUDE W ell, he Started it, you know. 
THE INCA. Madam, be just When the 
hunters surround the hon, the hon will 
spring. The Inca had kept the peace for 
years Those who attacked him were steeped 
in blood, black blood, white blood, brown 
blood, yellow blood, blue blood The Inca 
had never shed a drop 

ERMYNTRUDE He had only talked 
THEINCA Only talk edl Only talked' What 
is more glorious than talk? Can anyone in 
the world talk hke him? Madam: when he 
signed the declaration of war, he said to his 
foolish generals and admirals, “Gentlemen; 
you will all be sorry for this ’’ And they are. 
They know now that they had better have 
rehed on the sword of Ae spirit m other 
words, on their Inca’s talk, than on their 
murderous cannons The world will one day 
do justice to the Inca as the man who kept 
the peace with nothing but his tongue and 
his moustache While he talked*, talked just 
as I am talking now to you, simply, qmetly, 
sensibly, but GREATLY, there was peace; 
there was prosperity; Perusalem went from 
success to success He has been silenced for 
a year by the roar of trmitrotoluene and the 
bluster of fools, and the world is m rums. 
What a tragedy! [He ts convulsed mth gnef] 
ERMYNTRUDE. Captam Duval I dont want 
to be unsympathetic, but suppose we get 
back to busmess 

THE INCA Busmess! What business? 
ERMYNTRUDE, Well, my busmess. You 
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want me to marrj' one of the Inea’s sons I 
forget -nluch 

THE INCA As far ns I can recollect the name, 
it IS His Impennl Highness Prince Eitel 
Wilhnm Frederick George Frnnr Josef 
Alexander Nicholas Victor Emmanuel Albert 
Theodore Wilson — 

EnMYNTRUDE [tnfemipltng] Oh, please, 
please, maynt I ha\c one ■vsnth a shorter 
name? VTiat is he called at home? 

THE INCA He is usually called Sonn}, 
madam [JViik great charm of manner] But 
you ivill please understand that the Inca has 
no desire to pm you to any particular son 
There is Chips and Spots and Lulu and 
Pongo and the Corsair and the Pifllcr and 
Jack Johnson tlic Second, all unmarried At 
least not senouslj married nothing, in short, 
that cannot be arranged They arc all at 
your service 

ERMiTCTRUDE Are they all as clcicr and 
charming as their father? 

THE INCA [hfts fas eyebrows pityingly, shrugs 
his shoulders, then, mlh indulgent paternal 
contempt] Excellent lads, madam Very 
honest affectionate creatures I hai e nothing 
against them Pongo imitates farmyard 
sounds — cock-cromng and that sort of 
thing — extremely n ell Lulu plays Strauss’s 
Sinfonis Domestica on the mouth organ 
really screamingly Chips keeps owls and 
rabbits Spots motor bicycles Tlie Corsair 
commands canal barges and steers them 
himself The Piffler -writes plays, and paints 
most abominably Jack Johnson tnms ladies’ 
hats, and boxes with professionals hired for 
that purpose He is invariably victorious Yes' 
they aU have their different httle talents 
And also, of course, their fanuly resem- 
blances For example, they all smoke, they 
all quarrel with one another, and they none 
of them appreciate their father, who, by the 
way, IS no mean painter, though the Piffler ! 
pretends to ridicule his efforts 

ERMYNTRUDE Qmtc a large choice, eh? 

THE INCA But very httle to choose, beheve 
me I should not recommend Pongo, because 
he snores so foghtfully that it has been 
necessary to build him a sound-proof bed- 
room otherwise the royal family would get 
no sleep But any of the others would smt 
equally well — of you are really bent on 
marrying one of them 

ERMYNTRUDE Ifl What IS this? I never 
wanted to many one of them I thought you 


wanted me to 

THE INCA I did, madam, but [confidentially, 
flattering Acr] you arc not quite the sort of 
person I expected jou to be, and I doubt 
whether any of these young degenerates 
would make )ou happy I trust I am not 
shewing anj want of natural feeling when I 
say that from the point of view of a h\ cly, 
accomplished, and beautiful woman [Ermyn- 
trude boil's] they might pall after a time I 
suggest that jou might prefer the Inca 
himself 

rnMixTRUnr Oh, Captain, how could a 
humble person like myself be of an} interest 
to a prince who is surrounded with the ablest 
and most far-reaching intellects in the world? 

THE INCA [esplosiiely] VTiat on earth arc 
jou talking about, madam? Can jou name a 
single man in the entourage of the Inca who 
is not a bom fool? 

ERMYNTRUDE Oh, how Can you saj thatl 
'There is Admiral ion Cockpits — 

THE INCA [rising intolerantly and striding 
about the room] Von Cockpits' Madam if Von 
Cockpits c\cr goes to hca^en, before three 
weeks are o\er, the Angel Gabriel will be at 
war wath the man in the moon 

ERMYNTRUDE But General Von Schinkcn- 
burg— 

THE INCA Schinkenburgl I grant you, 
Schinkenburg has a genius for defending 
market gardens Among market gardens he 
is invincible But what is the good of that? 
'The w orld does not consist of market gardens 
Turn him loose in pasture and he is lost. 
The Inca has defeated all these generals 
again and again at manoeuvres, and yet 
he has to give place to them in the field 
because he would be blamed for every 
disaster — accused of sacrificing the country 
to his vamty Vamty' Why do they call him 
vain? Just because he is one of the few men 
who are not afraid to hve Whj' do they call 
themselves brave? Because they have not 
sense enough to be afraid to die Within 
the last year the world has produced milhons 
of heroes Has it produced more than one 
Inca? [He resumes hts seat] 

ERMYNTRUDE Foitunatcly not, Captain 
I’d rather marry Chips 

THE INCA [making a wry face] Chipsl Oh no 
I wouldnt marry Chips 

ERMYNTRUDE Why? 

THE INCA [whispering the fccre/] Chips talks 
too much about himself 
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ERMYNTRUDE Well, -what about Snooks? 
THE INCA. Snooks? Who IS he? Have I a 
son named Snooks? There are so many — 
[wearily] so many — that I often forget 
[Casually] But I -wouldnt marry him, anyhow, 
if I were you 

ERUYNTRUDE. But hasnt any of them m- 
hented the family gemus? Surely, if Provi- 
dence has entrusted them with the care of 
Perusalem — ^if they are all descended ftom 
Bedrock the Great — 

THE TNCA [tnlerrupUng her impaiienily] 
Madam* if you ask me, I consider Bedrock 
a grossly overrated monarch 
ERMYNTRCDE [sAocAcd] Oh, Captam' Take 
care’ Incadisparagement 
THE INCA I repeat, grossly overrated 
Strictly between ourselves, I do not beheve 
all this about Providence entrusting the care 
of sixty milhon human beings to the abihties 
of Chips and the Piffler and Jack Johnson 
I beheve in individual gemus That is the 
Inca’s secret It must be ^Vhy, hang it aU, 
madam, if it were a mere family matter, the 
Inca’s uncle would have been as great a man 
as the Inca And — ^well, everybody knows 
what the Inca’s uncle was 
ERMYNTRODE My experience is that the 
relatives of men of genius are always the 
greatest duffers imagmable 
THE INCA Precisely That is what proves 
that the Inca is a man of gemus His relatives 
are duffers 

ERMYNTRUDE But blcss my soul, Captam, 
if all the Inca’s generals are mcapables, and 
all his relatives duffers, Perusalem will be 
beaten m the war; and then it will become 
a repubhc, like France after 1871, and the 
Inca will be sent to St Helena 
THE INCA [triumphantly] 'That is just what 
the Inca is playing for, madam It is why he 
consented to the war. 

ERMYNTRUDE. What’ 

THE INCA Aha! The fools talk of crushing 
the Inca; but they httle know their man 
Tell me this Why did St Helena extmgmsh 
Napoleon? 

- ERMYNTRUDE I give it Up 
THE INCA Because, madam, with certain 
rather remarkable quahties, which I should 
be the last to deny, Napoleon lacked v ersa- 
tihty After all, any fool can be a soldier we 
know that only too well m Perusalem, where 
every fool is a soldier But the Inca has a 
thousand other resources He is an architect. 
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Well, St Helena presents an unlimited field 
to the architect He is a pamter. need I re- 
mmd you that St Helena is still without a 
National Galler)*^ He is a composer Napoleon 
left no symphomes m St Helena Send the 
Inca to St Helena, madam, and the world 
will crowd thither to see his works as they 
crowd now to Athens to see the Acropohs, 
to Madrid to see the pictures of Velasquez, 
to Bayreuth to see the music dramas of that 
egotistical old rebel Richard Wagner, who 
ought to have been shot before he was forty, 
as mdeed he very nearly w'as Take this from 
me hereditary monarchs are played out 
the age for men of gemus has come, the 
career is open to the talents* before ten years 
have elapsed every civilized country from 
the Carpathians to the Rocky Mountains 
wiU be a Repubhc 

ERMYNTRUDE. Then goodbyc to the Inca. 

THE INCA. On the contraiy, madam, the 
Inca will then have his first real chance He 
will be unanimously mvited by those Re- 
pubhcs to return from his exile and act as 
Superpresident of all the repubhcs 

ERMYNTRUDE But wout that be a come 
down for him'’ Think of it! after being Inca, 
to be a mere President’ 

THE INCA Well, why not’ An Inca can do 
nothing He is tied hand and foot. A con- 
stitutional monarch is openly called an mdia- 
rubber stamp An emperor is a puppet. The 
Inca IS not allowed to make a speech he is 
compelled to take up a screed of flatulent 
twaddle written by some noodle of a minister 
and read it aloud But look at the American 
President! He is the AUerhochst, if you hke. 
No, madam, beheve me, there is nothing hke 
Democracy, American Democracy Give the 
people votmgpapers goodlong voting papers, 
Amencan fashion, and while the people are 
readmg the voting papers the Government 
does what it likes 

ERMYNTRUDE What’ You too woiship 
before the statue of Liberty, like the 
Amencans? 

THE INCA. Not at all, madam The Ameri- 
cans do not worship the statue of Libert^’’ 
They have erected it m the proper place for 
a statue of Liberty* on its tomb [He turns 
down hts moustaches] 

ERMYNTRUDE [laughing] Oh' Youd better 
not let them hear yon say that. Captain 

the INCA Quite safe, madam they would 
take it as a j oke [He nr And now, prepare 
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yourself for n surpnsc njw] A shock 
Brace yourself Steel yourself. And do not 
be afraid 

ERM^'VTRUDE WhatcvcT on earth can }ou 
be going to tell me, Captain? 

THE INCA Madam; I am no captain I — 
ERMYNTnuDE You urc tlic IncR in disguise 
THE INCA Good heai ens! how do you know 
that? ^Vho has betrayed me? 

ERMi'NTRUDE How could I help divining 
it, sir? ^^^lo is there in the Morld like you? 
Your magnetism — 

THE INCA True I had forgotten my mag- 
netism But you know noAi that beneath the 
trappings of Imperial Majesty there is a 
Man simple, frank, modest, unaiTcctcd, 
colloquial a sincere fnend, a natural human 
being, a gemal comrade, one eminently 
calculated to make a ivoman happy You, 
on the other hand, arc the most diarmmg 
woman I have ever met. Your conversation 
IS wonderful I has c sot here almost in silence 
listemng to your shreivd and penetrating 
account of my character, my motives, if I 
may say so, my talents Neier has such 
justice been done me • never have I cx- 
penenced such perfect sympathy Will you — 
I hardly know how to put this — ^ivill you be 
mme? 

ERMYNTRUDE Oh, Sir, you orc married 
THE INCA I am prepared to embrace the 
Mahometan faith, which allows a man four 
Avives, if you will consent It will please the 
Turks But I had rather you did not mention 
it to the Inca-ess, if you dont mind 

ERUYNTRUDE This IS really charming of 
you But the time has come for me to make 
a revelation It is your Impenal Majesty’s 
turn now to brace yourself "To steel yourself 
I am not the princess I am — 

THE INCA. The daughter of my old fhend 
Archdeacon Daffodil Donkin, whose sermons 
are read to me every evemng after dinn er 
I never forget a face 

ERMYNTRUDE. You knew all along! 

THE INCA \hUerly, thromng himself tnlo his 
chair] And you supposed that I, who have 
been condemned to the society of pnneesses 
all my wretched life, beheved for a moment 
that any pnneess that ever walked could 
have your mtelhgence! 

ERMYNTRUDE How clcver of you, Sirl But 
you cannot afford to marry me 
THE INCA \sfnngtng «p] Why not? 
ERMYNTRUDE You are too poor You have 


to cat Mar bread Kings nonadays belong 
to tlic poorer classes. Tlic King of England 
docs not cicn alloiv Iiimsclf Mine at dinner 

THE INCA \dchghicd\ HrmI Ha ha' Haw! 
liRM ! [lie It convulsed mlh laughter, and finally 
has to relieve his feelings by reallang half round 
the room] 

ERMiNTRUDE You may laugh, Sir, but I 
rcnllj could not live in that stjlc I am the 
Mudow of a milhonaire, ruined by j our little 
Mar 

THE INCA A millionaire! MTint arc million- 
aires now, \nth the m orld crumbling? 

ERMYNTRUDE Excusc mc miuc Mas a 
hj'phcnatcd millionaire 

THE INCA A highfalutin millionaire, you 
mean [Chuckling] Haw! ha ha' really very 
nearly a pun, that [lie sits down in her chair] 

ERMATTRUDE [revolted, sinking into his chair] 
I think it quite the Morst pun I c\cr heard 

THE INCA The best puns haic ah been 
made years ago • notliing remained but to 
achiei c the ivorst Hom c\ cr, madam — [He 
rises majestically, and she is about to nse also] 
No I prefer a seated audience [She falls bock 
into her scat at the imperious wave of his hand] 
So [he clicks his heels] Madam I recogmzc 
my presumphon in having sought the honor 
of your hand As you say, I cannot afford it. 
Victorious ns I am, I am hopelessly bankrupt, 
and the ivorst of it is, I am mtelbgcnt enough 
to know it And I shall be beaten in conse- 
quence, because my most implacable enemy, 
though only a few months further away from 
bankruptcy than myself, has not a ray of 
mtelhgence, and will go on fighbng until 
civilization is destroyed, imless I, out of 
sheer pity for the world, condescend to 
capitulate 

ERMYNTRUDE The sooner the better, Sir 
Many fine young men are dying while you 
wait 

THE DJCA [flinching painfully] Why? Why 
do they do it? 

ERMYNTRUDE Bccause you make them 

THE INCA Stuff! How Can I? I am only one 
man, and they are milhons. Do you suppose 
they would really kill each other if they 
didnt Avant to, merely for the sake of my 
beautiful eyes? Do not be deceived by news- 
paper claptrap, madam I was SAvept away 
by a passion not my own, which imposed 
iteelf on me By myself I am nothing I dare 
not walk down the principal street of my OAvn 
capital m a coat two years old, though the 
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sweeper of that street can wear one ten years 
old You talk of death as an unpopular thing 
You are wrong* for years I gave them art, 
hterature, science, prosperity, that they 
might hve more abundantly, and they hated 
me, ridiculed me, cancatured me. Now that 
I give them death m its frightfullest forms, 
they are devoted to me. If you doubt me, 
ask those who for years have begged our 
taxpayers in vain for a few paltry thousands 
to spend on Life on the bodies and minds 
of the nation’s children, on the beauty and 
healthfolness of its cities, on the honor and 
comfort of its worn-out workers They re- 
fused, and because they refused, death is 
let loose on them They grudged a few hun- 
dreds a year for therr salvation* they now 
pay milhons a day for their own destruction 
and damnation Andthisthey call my doing! 
Let them say it, if they dare, before the 
judgment - seat at which they and I shall 
answer at last for what we have left undone 
no less than for what we have done {Pull- 
ing himself together suddenly] Madam* I have 
the honor to be your most obedient {He clicks 
fits heels and 6o70s] 

EBMYNTRUDE Sirl {she cuiistes] 

THE INCA {turning at the door] Oh, by the 
way, there is a princess, isnt there, some- 
where on the premises? 

ERirvNTRUDE There is Shall I fetch her? 

THE INCA [du6ious] Pretty awful, I suppose, 
eh? 


ERMYNTRUDE About the usual thing. 

THE INCA {sighing] Ah weU! What can one 
expect? I dont think I need trouble her 
personally. Will you explain to her about 
the boys? 

ERsrvNTRUBE. I am afraid the explanation 
will fall rather flat without your magnetism 
THE DJCA {returning to her and speahng very 
humanly] You are makmg frm of me Why 
does everybody make fun of me? Is it fair^ 
ERMYN’rRUDE[5moj«Zy] Yes it is fair What 
other defence have we poor common people 
against your shimng armor, your mailed fist, 
your pomp and parade, your temble power 
over us^ Are these things fair? 

THE INCA. Ah, well, perhaps, perhaps {He 
looks at kts Tvatch] By the way, there is time 
for a drive round the town and a cup of tea 
at the Zoo Qmte a bearable band Acre, it 
does not play any patriotic airs I am sorry 
you wiU not listen to any more permanent 
arrangement, but if you would care to come — 
ERMYNTRUDE {eagerly] Ratherrrrrr I shall 
be dehghted 

THE INCA {cautiously] In the strictest honor, 
you understand 

ERMYNTRiTOE Dont be afraid I promise to 
refuse any incorrect proposals 

THE INCA {enchanted] Ob' Chamnng woman: 
how well you understand men' 

He offers her hts arm they go out together^ 

THE END 
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AUGUSTUS DOES HIS BIT 

A TRUE-TO-LIFE FABCE 


The Mayor’s parlor in the Town Hall of 
Little Pifflington Lord Augustus Highcastle, a 
distinguished member of the governing class, in 
the uniform of a colonel, and very well pre- 
served at 45, ts comfortably seated at a writing- 
table with his heels on it, reading The Morning 
Post The door faces him, a little to hts left, at 
the other side of the room. The window is behind 
him In the fireplace, a gas stove On the table a 
bell button and a telephone Portraits of past 
Mayors, m robes and gold chains, adorn the 
walls An elderly clerk with a short white beard 
and whiskers, and a very red nose, shuffles tn 
AUGUSTUS {hastily putting aside hts paper and 


replacing his feet on thefioor] Hullo' Who are 
you? 

THE CLERK. 'The Staff {a slight impediment 
in his speech adds to the impression of incom- 
petence produced by his age and appearance] 

AUGUSTUS You the staff! What do you 
mean, man? 

THE CLERK. What I say There amt any- 
body else. 

AUGUSTUS. Tush! Where are the others? 

THE CLERK At the front 

AUGUSTUS Quite right Most proper Why 
amt you at the front? 

THE CLERK Ovci age Fiftyscvcn 
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AUGUSTUS But you cnn still do your bit 
Many an older man is m the G II ’s, or volun- 
teering for home defence 

THE CLERK I have volunteered. 

AUGUSTUS Tlien why arc you not m uni- 
form? 

THE CLERK Tlicy Said they wouldnt have 
me if I was given away w ith a pound of tea. 
Told me to go home and not be an old silly 
[A sense of unbearable strong, id now only 
smouldering in litm, bursts into flame] Young 
Bill Knight, that I took with me, got two 
and sev cnpence I got nothing Is it justice^ 
This country is going to the dogs, if you ask 
me 

AUGUSTUS [rising indignantly] I do not ask 
you, sir, and I wall not allow you to sa} such 
things in my presence Our statesmen arc 
the greatest known to histor}' Our generals 
are invincible Our army is the admiration 
of the world [Furiously] How dare }ou tell 
me that the country is going to the dogs! 

THE CLERK ^Vhy did they give } oung Bill 
Kmght two and sevenpence, and not give 
me even my tram fare? Do you call that 
being great statesmen? As good ns robbing 
me, I call it 

AUGUSTUS Thats enough Leave the room 
[He sits dorm and tales up his pen, settling him- 
self to work The clerk shuffles to the door 
Augustus adds, mth cold politeness] Send me 
the Secretary 

THE CLERK. I'm the Secretary I cant leave 
the room and send myself to you at the same 
tune, can I? 

AUGUSTUS Dont be insolent Where is the 
gentleman I have been corresponding with 
Mr Horatio Floyd Beamish? 

THE CLERK [returning and bowing] Here Me 

AUGUSTUS You! Ridiculous What nght 
have you to call yourself by a pretentious 
name of that sort? 

THE CLERK You may drop the Horatio 
Floyd Beamish is good enough for me 

AUGUSTUS Is there nobody else to take my 
instructions? 

THE CLERK It’s me or nobody And for two 
pins I’d chuck it Dont you drive me too far 
Old uns like me is up m the world now 

AUGUSTUS If we were not at war, I should 
discharge you on the spot for disrespectful 
behavior But England is m danger, and I 
cannot think of my personal digmty at such 
a moment. [Shouting at Dont you think 
of yours, either, worm that you are, or I’ll 


have you arrested under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, double quick 

THE CLERK ^Vhntdo I cnrcaboutthc realm? 
Tlicy done me out of two and seven — 

AUGUSTUS Oh, damn your two and seven! 
Did you receive my letters? 

THE CLERK YcS 

AUGUSTUS I addressed a meeting here last 
night — went straight to the platform from 
the tram I wTOte to you that I should expect 
y ou to be present and report y ourself \Vhy 
did you not do so^ 

THE CLERK 'Thc policc wouldnt let me on 
the platform 

AUGUSTUS Did you tell them who you 
werc^ 

THE CLERK 'Dic}' kncw who I was Thats 
why' they wouldnt let me up 

AUGUSTUS ’This IS too silly' for anything 
'This town w ants w nking up I made thc best 
recruiting speech I ever made m my hfe, and 
not a man joined 

THE CLERK \Wint did y ou expect? You 
told them our gallant fellows is falling at the 
rate of a thousand a day m thc big push 
Dying for Little Pifllington, you says Come 
and take tlicir places, you says That amt 
thc way to recruit 

AUGUSTUS But I expressly told them their 
vndows would have pensions 

THE CLERK I heard y ou Would have been 
all right if it had been the widows y ou wanted 
to get round 

AUGUSTUS [nsing angrily] This town is in- 
habited by dastards I say it with a full sense 
of responsibihty , dnstards'’rhey call them- 
selves Englishmen, and they are afraid to 
fight 

THE CLERK Afraid to fight! You should see 
them on a Saturday mght 

AUGUSTUS Yes they fight one another, but 
they wont fight the Germans 

THE CLERK They got grudges again one 
another how cnn they have grudges again 
the Huns that they never saw? 'Dieyve no 
imagination thats what it is Bring the Huns 
here, and theyll quarrel with them fast 
enough 

AUGUSTUS [returning to his seat with a grunt 
of disgust] Mfl Theyll have them here if 
■^eyre not careful [Seated] Have you carried 
out my orders about the war savmg? 

THE CLERK Yes 

AUGUSTUS 'The allowance of petrol has 
been reduced by three quarters? 
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THE CLERK. It has 

AUGUSTUS And you have told the motor- 
car people to come here and arrange to start 
munition work now that their motor business 
IS stopped? 

THE CLERK It aiut Stopped Theyre busier 
than ever 

AUGUSTUS Busy at what? 

THE CLERK Makmg small cars 
AUGUSTUS New cars' 

THE CLERK The old cars only do twelve 
miles to the gallon. Everybody has to have 
a car that will do thirtyfive now 
AUGUSTUS Cant they take the tram? 

THE CLERK There amt no trains now 
Theyve tore up the rails and sent them to 
the front 

AUGUSTUS Psha' 

THE CLERK WcU, wc have to get about 
somehow 

AUGUSTUS This IS perfectly monstrous Not 
m the least what I mtended 

THE CLERK Hell 

AUGUSTUS Sir' 

THE CLERK [explaining^ Hell, they says, is 
paved with good mtentions 
AUGUSTUS [springing io hxs Jeet] Do you 
mean to insinuate that heU is paved with my 
good mtentions — ^with the good intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government? 

THE CLERK I dont mean to insmuate any- 
thing until the Defence of the Realm Act 
is repealed It amt safe 

AUGUSTUS They told me that this town 
had set an example to all England m the 
matter of economy I came down here to 
promise the Mayor a kmghthood for his 
exerbons 

THE CLERK The Mayorl Where do I come 
in? 

AUGUSTUS You dont come in You go out 
This IS a fool of a place I'm greatly disap- 
pointed Deeply disappointed [Fltngtng him- 
self back iTiio kts chatrj Disgusted ' 

THE CLERK WTiat more can we do? Weve 
shut up everything. The picture gallery is 
shut The museum is shut The theatres and 
picture shows is shut I havnt seen a movy 
picture for six months. 

AUGUSTUS Man, man* do you want to see 
picture shows when the Hun is at the gate? 

the CLERK [mournfully^ I dont now, though 
it drove me melancholy mad at first. I was 
on the point of takmg a pennorth of rat 
poison — 


AUGUSTUS WTiy didnt you? 

THE CLERK Becausc a fhend advised me 
to take to dnnk instead That saved my life, 
though it makes me verj’^ poor company m 
the mornmgs, as [hiccuping'] perhaps youve 
noticed. 

AUGUSTUS Well, upon my soul' You are 
not ashamed to stand there and confess your- 
self a disgustmg drunkard 

THE CLERK Well, what of it? We’re at war 
now; and everything’s changed Besides, I 
should lose my job here if I stood drinking 
at the bar I’m a respectable man and must 
buy my dnnk and take it home ivith me 
And they wont serve me with less than a 
quart If youd told me before the war that 
I could get through a quart of whisky in a 
day, I shouldnt have beheved you Thats 
the good of war it brmgs out powers in a 
man that he never suspected himself capable 
of You said so yourself m your speech last 
night 

AUGUSTUS I did not know that I was talk- 
ing to an imbecile You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself 'There must be an end of this 
drunken slacking I’m gomg to establish a 
new order of things here I shall come down 
every mormng before breakfast unbl things 
are properly m tram Have a cup of coffee 
and two rolls for me here every mormng at 
half-past ten. 

THE CLERK You cant have no rolls The 
only baker that baked rolls was a Hun, and 
he’s been interned 

AUGUSTUS. Quite right, too And was there 
no Enghshman to take his placed 

THE CLERK There was But he was caught 
spying; and they took him up to London 
and shot him 

AUGUSTUS Shot an Englishman! 

THE CLERK Well, it stands to reason if the 
Germans wanted a spy they wouldnt employ 
a German that everybody would suspect, 
dont it? 

AUGUSTUS [rising again] Do you mean to 
say, you scoundrel, that an Englishman is 
capable of selhng his country to the enemy 
for gold? 

THE CLERK Not as a general thing I wouldnt 
say it, but theres men here would sell their 
own mothers for two coppers if they got the 
chanee. 

AUGUSTUS. Beamish it’s an ill bird that 
fouls its oivn nest 

THE CLERK, It wasnt me that let Little 

2e2 
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Pifflington get foul 7 dont belong to the 
govenung classes. I onlj tell you ■nhy you 
cant hn% c no rolls 

AUGUSTUS [tnfcnscfi/ tm/a/cd] Can you tell 
me where I can find an intelligent being to 
take my orders? 

THE CLEiiK One of the street sw cepers used 
to tench in the school until it was shut up 
for the sake of economy Will he do? 

AUGUSTUS ^^^lnt! You mean to tell me that 
when the lives of the gallant fellows in our 
trenches, and the fate of the Bribsh Empire, 
depend on our keeping up the supply of 
shells, )ou are wasting money on sweeping 
tlic streets? 

THE CLEIIK We ha\c to We dropped it for 
a while, but the infant death rate went up 
something frightful 

AUGUSTUS ^Vhat matters tlic death rate of 
Little Pifflington in a moment bke this? 
Think of our gallant soldiers, not of your 
squalling infants 

THE CLEnK If }ou want soldiers you must 
haie children You cant buy cm in boxes, 
hke toy soldiers 

AUGUSTUS Beamish the long and the short 
of it IS, you are no patriot Go downstairs to 
your office, and have that gas stove taken 
away and replaced by an ordinaiy grate 
The Board of Trade has urged on me the 
necessity for economizing gas 

THE CLEIIK Our orders from the hLmster 
of Mumtions is to use gas instead of coal, 
because it saves material \Vhich is it to 
be? 

AUGUSTUS [hawUng furiously at Atai] Both! 
Dont criticize your orders obey them Yours 
not to reason why yours but to do and die 
Thats war [Cooling do7vn\ Hav e you anything 
else to say? 

THE CLERK Yes I Want a rise 

AUGUSTUS [reeling agamsl the table in his 
ioTTor] A rise! Horatio Floyd Beamish do 
you know that we are at war? 

THE CLEHK [feebly ironical] I have noticed 
something about it in the papers Heard you 
mention it once or twice, now I come to 
think of it. 

AUGUSTUS Our gaUant fellows are dying 
m the trenches, and you want a rise! 

THE CLEEK What are they dying for? To 
keep me ahve, amt it? WeU, whats the good 
of ihat if I’m dead of hunger by the time 
they come back? 

AUGUSTUS Everybody else is making 


sacnficcs without a thought of self, and you — 

THE CLFiiK Not lialf, tlicy aint YTicrcs 
tlic baker's saenfice? Whcrcs the coal 
merchant's? Whcrcs the butcher’s’ Charging 
me double, thats liow they sacnficc them- 
selves Well, I want to sacnficc myself that 
way too Just double next Saturday double 
and not a penny less, or no secretary for y ou 
[lie stiffens himself shahly, and makes resolutely 
for the door'] 

AUGUSTUS [looking after him contemptuously] 
Go miserable pro-Gcrman 

THE CLERK [niskmg back and facing hini] 
Wio arc you calling n pro-German? 

AUGUSTUS Another w ord, and I cliargc y ou 
under the Act with discouraging me Go 

The clerk blenches and goes out, cowed 

The telephone rings 

AUGUSTUS [taking up the telephone receiver] 
Hallo , Yes who arc you? . oh, Blucloo, 
IS it? , Yes tlicrcs nobody in the room 
fire aw ay' What? A spyd A woman' 
Yes I brought it down with me Do you 
suppose I’m such a fool as to let it out of 
my’ hands? A^Tiy’, it gii es a list of all our anti- 
aircraft cmplaccmcnls from Ramsgate to 
Skegness ’Tlie Germans would gi\c a million 
for It— -w hat? But how could she possibly 

know about it? I liamt mentioned it to a 
soul, except, of course, dear Lucy Oh, 
Toto and Lady Popham and that lot thfey 
dont count tlieywe all right I mean tliat I 
havnt mentioned it to any' Germans . . 
Pooh! Dont you be nervous, old chap I know 
you think me a fool, but I’m not such a fool 
ns all that If she tries to get it out of me I’ll 
have her in the Tower before ymu ring up 
again [The clerk returns] Sh-shI Somebody’s 
just come in ring off Goodbye [He hangs up 
the receiver] 

THE CLERK Are you engaged? [Hts manner 
IS strangely softened] 

AUGUSTUS What business is that of yours? 
However, if you will take the trouble to read 
the society papers for this w eek, you will see 
that I am engaged to the Honorable Lucy 
Popham, youngest daughter of — 

THE CLERK That amt what I mean Can 
you see a female? 

AUGUSTUS Of course I can see a female as 
easily ns a male Do you suppose I’m bhnd? 

THE txERK You dont seem to follow me, 
somehow Theres a female doivnstairs what 
you might caU a lady She wants to know 
can you see her if I let her up 
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AT7GT3STO3 Oh, you mean am I disengaged. 
Tell the lady I have just received news of 
the greatest importance which wiU occupy 
my entire attention for the rest of the day, 
and that she must write for an appomtment 
THE cxERK I’ll ask her to explam her 
business to me I aint above talkmg to a 
handsome young female when I get the 
chance [gonzg] 

AtiansTUS Stop Does she seem to be a 
person of consequence? 

THE CLERK A regular marchioness, if you 
ask me 

AUGUSTUS. Hm' Beautiful, did you say? 

THE CLERK A human chrysanthemum, sir, 
beheve me. 

AUGUSTUS It wiUbe extremely mconvenient 
for me to see her, but the country is m 
danger; and we must not consider our own 
comfort Think how our gallant fellows are 
suffering m the trenches' Shew her up [The 
clerk makes for the door, whistling the latest 
popular love ballad] Stop whisthng instantly, 
sir This is not a casino 
THE CLERK Ant it? You just Wait til you 
see her [ile goes out] 

Augustus produces a mirror, a comb, and a pot 
of moustache pomade from the drawer of the 
writing-table, and sits donm before the mirror to 
put some touches to his toilet 

The clerk returns, devotedly ushering a very 
attractive lady, brilliantly dressed She has a 
dainty wallet hanging from her wnsi Augustus 
hastily covers up his toilet apparatus with The 
Morning Post, and rises in an attitude of pompous 
condescension 

THE CLERK [to Augustiis] Here she is [To 
the lady] May I offer you a chair, lady? [He 
places a chair at the wntmg-table opposite 
Augustus, and steals out on tiptoe] 

AUGUSTUS Be seated, madam 
the lady [sitting down] Are you Lord 
Augustus Highcastle? 

AUGUSTUS also] Madam: I am 

the lady [inf^ awe] The great Lord 
Augustus? 

AUGUSTUS I should not dream of describ- 
ing myself so, madam; but no doubt I ha\e 
impressed my countrymen — and [bowing 
gallantly] may I say my countrywomen — as 
havmg some exceptional claims to their con- 
sideration 

the lady [emotionally] What a beautiful 
voice you have' 

AUGUSTUS What you hear, madam, is the 


voice of my country, which now takes a 
sweet and noble tone even in the harsh 
mouth of high offiaahsm. 

the lady Please go on You express yom- 
self so wonderfully' 

AUGUSTUS It would be strange indeed, if, 
after sittmg on thirty-seven Royal Gim- 
imssions, mostly as chairman, I had not 
mastered the art of pubhc expression Even 
the Radical papers have paid me the high 
compliment of declaring that I am ne\er 
more impressive than when I have nothing 
to say 

THE LADY. I never read the Radical papers. 
AR I can teU you is that what we women 
admire m you is not the politician, but the 
roan of action, the heroic wamor, the beau 
sabreur. 

AUGUSTUS [gZoomdy] Madam, I beg' Please' 
My military exploits are not a pleasant 
subject, unhappily. 

THE LADY. Oh, I know, I know How 
shamefully you have been treated' WTiat 
ingratitude' But the country is with you. 
The women are with you Oh, do you think 
all our hearts did not throb and all our nerves 
thnll when we heard how, when you were 
ordered to occupy that temble quarry m 
HuUuch, and you swept mto it at the head 
of your men like a sea-god ndmg on a tidal 
wave, you suddenly sprang over the top 
shoutmg “To Berhn' Forward'”, dashed at 
the German army single-handed, and were 
cut off and made prisoner by the Huns 

AUGUSTUS. Yes, madam, and what was my 
reward? They said I had disobeyed orders, 
and sent me home Ha\e they forgotten 
Nelson in the Baltic? Has any British battle 
ever been won except by a bold mdividual 
iratiative? I say no thin g of professional 
jealousy, it exists in the army as elsewhere; 
but it is a bitter thought to me that the 
recogmtion demed me by my own country — 
or rather by the Radical cabal m the Cabmet 
which pursues my family with rancorous class 
hatred — ^that this recogmtion, I say, came to 
me at the hands of an enemy — of a rank 
Prussian 

THE LADY You dont say so! 

AUGUSTUS How else should I be here 
instead of starving to death in Ruhleben^ 
Yes, madam: the Colonel of the Pomeranian 
regiment which captured me, after learmng 
what I had done, and conversing for an hour 
with me on European pohtics and mihtary 
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strategy, declared that nothing would induce 
him to deprive my countrj' of my services, and 
set me free I offered, of course, to procure 
the release in exchange of a German officer 
of equal quahty, but he ^ould not hear of 
it. He was kind enough to say ho could not 
believe that a German officer ansn enng to 
that descnption existed [IPif/i emotion] I 
had my first taste of the ingratitude of my 
own countr} ns I made my nay back to our 
hncs A shot from our front trench struck 
me in the head I still carry the flattened pro- 
jectile ns a trophy. [He throivs il on the table, 
the noise it makes testifies to its neight] Had it 
penetrated to the brain I might ne\ er hni c 
sat on another Royal Commission Fortu- 
nately we have strong heads, we Highcastlcs 
Nothing has ever penetrated to our brains 
THE utDY How thrilbngl How simple! And 
how tragic! But you will forgive England^ 
Remember England! Forgive her 
AUGUSTUS gloomy magnammily] It will 
make no difference whatever to my sernces 
to my countr)’ Though she slay me, yet mil 
I, if not exactly trust in her, at least take 
my part m her government I am ever at my 
country’s call Whether it be the embassy 
in a leading European capital, a governor- 
generalship in the tropics, or my humble 
mission here to make Little Pifilington do 
its bit, I am always ready for the sacrifice 
Whilst England remains England, wherever 
there is a pubhc job to be done you will find 
a Highcastle stacking to it And now, madam, 
enough of my tragic personal history You 
have called on business What can I do for 
you? 

THE LADY You have relatives at the 
Foreign Office, have you not? 

AUGUSTUS [AflugAnh/] Madam the Foreign 
Office IS staffed by my relatives exclusively 
THE lADY Has the Foreign Office warned 
you that you are being pursued by a female 
spy who IS determined to obtain possession 
of a certain hst of gun emplacements — 
AUGUSTUS [tnierrupUng her somewhat loftily] 
AU that IS perfectly well knoivn to this 
department, madam 

THE lADY [surprised and rather indignant] Is 
it? Who told you? Was it one of your German 
broth ers-m-law? 

AUGUSTUS [injured, remonstrating] I have 
only three German brothers-in-law, madam 
Really, from your tone, one would suppose 
that I had several Pardon my sensitiveness 


on that subject, but reports arc continually 
being circulated that I ha\c been shot ns a 
traitor in tlic court) ard of the Ritr Hotel 
simply because I hnic German brothers-in- 
lan [With feeling] If you had a German 
brothcr-in-lan , madam, you would know 
that nothing else in tlie world produces so 
strong an anti-German feeling Life affords 
no keener pleasure than finding a brother-in- 
law’s name in the German casually hst 
THE ^AD^ Nobody knon-s tliat better than 
I Wait until you hear what I ha\c come to 
tell you ) ou wnll understand me as no one 
else could Listen This spy, this woman — 
AUGUSTUS [all attention] Yes^ 

THE LADi She IS a German A Hun 
AUGUSTUS Yes, )cs She would be Con- 
tinue 

THE LAD\ Slic IS my sistcr-in-law 
AUGUSTUS [deferentially] I sec ) ou arc w ell 
connected, madam, Proceed 
THE LADi Need I add that she is my 
bitterest enemy? 

AUGUSTUS May I — [He proffers his hand 
They shake, fervently From this moment onward 
Augustus becomes more and more confidential, 
gallant, and charming] 

THE LADY Quite SO Well, she is an inti- 
mate friend of your brother at the War 
Office, Hungerford Highcastlc Blueloo ns 
you call him I dont know why 

AUGUSTUS [explaining] He was originally 
called The Singing Oyster, because he sang 
drawing-room ballads with such an extra- 
ordina^ absence of expression He was then 
called the Blue Point for a season or two 
Finally he became Blueloo 
THE LADY Oh, indeed I didnt know Well, 
Blueloo IS simply infatuated ivith my sister- 
in-law, and he has rashly let out to her that 
this hst IS in your possession He forgot him- 
self because he was in a towering rage at its 
being entrusted to you his language was 
terrible He ordered all the guns to be shifted 
at once 

AUGUSTUS What on earth did he do that 
for? 

THE LADY I Cant imagine But this I know 
She made a bet with him that she would 
come down here and obtam possession of 
that hst and get clean away into the street 
with it He took the bet on condition that 
she brought it straight back to him at the 
War Office 

AUGUSTUS Good heavens! And you mean 
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to tell me that Blueloo vras such a dolt as to 
beheve that she could succeed? Does he take 
me for a fool? 

THE LADY. Oh, impossible' He is jealous of 
your intellect The bet is an insult to you 
dont you feel that^ After -what you have done 
for our country — 

AUGUSTUS Oh, never mind that It is the 
idiocy of the thing I look at. HeTl lose his 
bet, and serve him right' 

THE LADY You feel sure you ivaH be able to 
resist the siren? I -warn you she is very 
fascinating 

AUGUSTUS You need have no fear, madam 
I hope she mil come and try it on Fascma- 
tion IS a game that two can play at For 
centuries the younger sons of the Highcastles 
have had nothing to do but fascmate attrac- 
tive females when they were not sitting on 
Royal Commissions or on duty at Kmghts- 
bndge barracks By Gad, madam, if the siren 
comes here she will meet her match 

THE LADY, I fccl that But if she fails to 
seduce you — 

AUGUSTUS \blushin^ Madam! 

THE LADY [conUnuing] — ^from your allegi- 
ance — 

AUGUSTUS Oh, that' 

THE LADY — she mil resort to fraud, to 
force, to anything She mh burgle your 
office she will have you attacked and garotted 
at mght m the street. 

AUGUSTUS Pooh' I’m not afraid 

THE miDY. Oh, your courage mU only 
tempt you into danger She may get the list 
after all It is true ^at the guns are moved 
But she would wm her bet 

AUGUSTUS [cautiously'] You did not say that 
the guns were moved. You said that Blueloo 
had ordered them to be moved 

THE lADY Well, that is the same thing, 
isnt it? 

AUGUSTUS Not qmte— at the War Office 
No doubt those guns wi 11 be moved, possibly 
even before the end of the war 

THE LADY Then you thmk they are there 
still! But if the German War Office gets the 
list — and she will copy it before she gives it 
back to Blueloo, you may depend on it — all 
IS lost 

AUGUSTUS [lastly] Well, I should not go as 
far as that [Loitering his tjoice] Will you 
swear to me not to repeat what I am going 
to say to you for if the British pubhc knew 
that I had said it, I should be at once hounded 


down as a pro-German 
THE LADY I mil be silent as the grave I 
siv ear it 

AUGUSTUS [again taking it easily] Well, our 
people ha\e for some reason made up their 
minds that the German War Office is every- 
thmg that our War Office is not — ^that it 
carries promptitude, efficiency, and organiza- 
tion to a pitch of completeness and perfection 
that must be, m my opmion, destructive to 
the happiness of the staff My own view — 
which you are pledged, remember, not to 
betray — ^is that the German War Office is no 
better than any other War Office, I found 
that opmion on my observation of the 
characters of my brothers -m -law; one of 
whom, by the way, is on the German general 
staff I am not at all sure that this list of gun 
emplacements would receive the smallest 
attention. You see, there are always so 
many more important thmgs to be attended 
to Family matters, and so on, you under- 
stand 

THE LADY Still, if a qucstion were asked 
m the House of Commons — 

AUGUSTUS The great advantage of being 
at war, madam, is that nobody takes the 
shghtest notice of the House of Commons 
No doubt it IS sometimes necessary for a 
Mmister to soothe the more seditious mem- 
bers of that assembly by giving a pledge or 
two, but the War Office takes no notice of 
such things 

THE LADY [staling at him] Then you think 
this hst of gun emplacements doesnt matter" 
AUGUSTUS By no means, madam It matters 
very much indeed If this spy were to obtam 
possession of the list, Blueloo would tell the 
story at every dinner table m London, and — 
THE LADY And you might lose your post 
Of course 

AUGUSTUS [amazed and indignant] I lose my 
post! What are you dreanung about, madam^ 
How could I possibly be spared? There are 
hardly Highcastles enough at present to fill 
half the posts created by this war No 
Blueloo would not go that far He is at least 
a gentleman But I should be chaffed; and, 
frankly, I dont like being chaffed. 

the lady. Of course not. Who does'* It 
would never do Oh, never, mever. 

AUGUSTUS I’m glad you see it in that light 
And now, as a measure of secuntj", I shall 
put that list m my pocket [He begins search- 
ing vainly Jrom drarcer to draiter in the mniing- 
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table] 'Where on earth — ? \Vhnt tlic diehcns 
did I — ? Thnts \cry odd I — Wiero tlic 
deuce — ? I thought I had put it in tlic — Oh 
here it isl No this is Lucy’s last letter, 

THE LADY [clegtacally] Luc) ’s Lost Lctlcrl 
'Wlint n title for a picture playl 
AUGUSTUS [dehghtcd] Yes it is, isn’t it? 
Lucy appeals to the imagination like no 
other Yvomnn. By the Yiay [handtng over the 
leiier] I Yiondcr could jou read it for mc^ 
Lucy IS a darling girl, but I rcall} cant read 
her YiTiting In London I get the office 
typist to decipher it and make me a typed 
copy, but here there is nobod} 

THE LADY [pusding ovcT if] It Is rcally 
almost illegible I think the beginning is 
meant for "Dearest Gus " 

AUGUSTUS {eagerly] Yes that is Yiliat she 
usually calb me Please go on 
the liADY [irymg to deaplier i<] "Wliat a" — 
Svhat a’’ — oh yes "Yvhat a forgetful old" — 
something — "you arcl" I cant make out the 
Yvord 

AUGUSTUS [greatly interested] Is it blighter? 
That IS a favorite expression of hers 
THE LADY I think SO At all CYCnts it bcgms 
with a B [Reading] "'What a forgetful old — " 
[She IS interrupted by a knoek at the door] 
AUGUSTUS [impatiently] Come in [The clerk 
enters, clean shaven and in khaki, mlh an official 
paper and an envelope in his hand] What is 
this ndiculous mummery, sir? 

THE CLEHK [coming to the table and exhibiting 
hts uniform to tcM] Theyve passed me 'The 
recrmting officer come for me Ivc had my 
two and seven 

AUGUSTUS [rising nraUifully] I shall not 
permit it 'What do they mean by taking my 
office staff? Good God! they yviII be taking our 
hunt servants next [Confronting the cfcrl] 
■What did the man mean? "What did he say? 

THE CLEHK. Hc Said that noYV you was on 
the job we’d want another million men, and 
he was going to take the old-age pensioners 
or anyone he could get. 

AUGUSTUS And did you dare to knock at 
my door and interrupt my busmess Yvith this 
lady to repeat this man's ineptitudes? 

THE CLERK No I comc because the waiter 
from the hotel brought this paper You left 
it on the coffee-room breaM'ast-table this 
morning 

THE LADY [mterceptmg i<] It is the hst Good 
heavens! 

THE CLERK [jproffertng the envelope] He says 


hc tlnnks this is Uic envelope belonging to it 

The iady [snatching the cniclope also] Yes! 
Addressed to yon Jxird Augustus' [Jugnsti/s 
comes back to the tabic to look at it] Oh, how 
imprudent! EYcrj’body Yvould guess its im- 
portance with }our name on it Fortunately 
I has c some letters of my own here [opening 
her iralld] Wiy not hide it in one of my 
cn\ elopes? then no one yyiII dream that the 
enclosure is of any political yrIuc [Tahng 
out a letter, she crosses the room towards the 
mndotp, whispering to Augustus as she passes 
him] Get nd of that man 

AUGUSTUS [haughtily approaching the clerk, 
who humorously makes a paralytic attempt to 
stand at attention] Hgyc jou any further 
business here, pray? 

THE CLERK Am I to giYC the YY alter any- 
thing, or YYill jou do it j ourself? 

AUGUSTUS ^^^llch Yvaitcr is it? The English 
one? 

THE CLERK No llic onc that calb hissclf a 
Swiss Shouldnt Yvondcr if he’d made a copy 
of tliat paper 

AUGUSTUS Keep your impertinent surmises 
to yourself, sir Remember that j ou are in 
the army noYY, and let me have no more 
of jour civilian insubordinabon Attention! 
Left turn! Quick mnrcli! 

THE CLERK [stolidly] I dunno y\ hat you mean 

AUGUSTUS Go to the guard-room and report 
yourself for disobejang orders, Noyv do you 
knoYV Yihat I mean? 

THE CLERK Now look hcrc I mnt going to 
argue Yvith you — 

AUGUSTUS Nor I YYith you Out Ynth jmu 

He seises the clerk, and rushes him through 
the door The moment the lady is left alone, she 
snatches a sheet of offiaal paper from the 
stationery rack, folds it so that it resembles the 
list, compares the two to see that they look 
exactly alike, whips the list into her wallet, and 
substitutes the facsimile for it Then she listens 
for the return of Augustus, A crash ts heard, as 
of the clerk falling donmstairs 

Augustus returns and ts about to close the door 
when the voice of the clerk ts heard from below 

THE CLERK I'll havc the law of you for this, 

I will 

AUGUSTUS [shouting down to Aim] Theres no 
more law for you, you scoundrel Youre a 
soldier now [He shuts the door and comes to the 
lady] Thank heaven, the Yvar has given us the 
upper hand of these felloYVS at last. Excuse 
my Violence, but dlsciphne is absolutely 
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necessary in dealing Tvith the lower middle 
classes 

THE lADV. Serve the insolent creature rightl 
Lootl I have found you a beautiful envelope 
for the hst, an unmistekeable lady's envelope. 
[SAe puis the sham hst into her envelope and 
hands it to hini] 

AUGUSTUS Excellent Ready very clever of 
you Come* would you like to have a 

peep at ^e hst \beginmng to tale the blank 
paper from, the envelope']'} 

THE UADY [on the brink of detection] No no. 
Oh, please, no. 

AUGUSTUS Why? It wont bite you [drawing 
it Old further] 

THE LADY [snatching at his hand] Stop 
Remember, if there should be an inqmry , you 
must be able to swear that you never shewed 
that list to a mortal souL 

AUGUSTUS Oh, that is a mere form. If you 
are ready curious — 

THE LADY I am not I couldnt bear to look 
at it One of my dearest friends was blown to 
pieces by an aircraft gun, and smce then I 
have never been able to think of one without 
horror 

AUGUSTUS You mean it was a real gun, and 
actuady went off How sad> how sad! [Hie 
pushes the sham hst back into the envelope, and 
pockets tf] 

THE LADY. Ah! [great sigh of relief] And 
now. Lord Augustus, I have taken up too 
much of your valuable time Groodbye 

AUGUSTUS Ydiat' Must you go? 

THE LADY. You are so busy, 

AUGUSTUS Yes. but not before limch, you 
know I never can do much before lunch 
And I’m no good at ad in the afternoon 
From five to six is my real workmg time 
Must you ready go? 

THE lADY I must, ready I have done my 
business very satisfactorily. Thank you ever 
so much [SAe proffers her hand] 

AUGUSTUS [shaking it qffectionatelp as he leads 
her to ike door, but first pressing ike bell button 
with hts left hand] Goodbye Goodbye So 
sorry to lose you Kind of you to come; but 
there was no real danger You see, my dear 
httle lady, ad this talk about war saving, and 
secrecy, and keeping the bhnds doim at 
night, and so forth, is ad very wed, but unless 
it s carried out with intelligence, beheve me, 
you may waste a pound to save a penny, you 
may let out ad sorts of secrets to the enemy; 
you may gmde the Zeppehns right on to your 


own chimneys Thats where the abihty of 
the governing class comes in. Shad the fedow 
cad a taxi for you? 

THE LADY. No, thanks* I prefer walking 
Goodbye Again, many, many thanks 
She goes out. Augustus returns to the writing- 
table smihng, and takes another look at himself 
in the mirror. The clerk returns with kis head 
bandaged, carrying a poker 

THE CLERK What did you ring for ^ [Augustus 
hastily drops the mirror] Dont you come mgh 
me or I’d split your head with this poker, 
thick as it is 

AUGUSTUS It does not seem to me an 
exceptionally thick poker. I rang for you to 
shew the lady out 

THE CLERK She’s gonc She run out hke a 
rabbit I ask myself, why was she in such 
a hurry? 

THE lady’s voice [Jrom the street] Lord 
Augustus Lord Augustus 
THE CLERK. She's calhng you 
AUGUSTUS [running to the window and throw- 
ing it up] What is it? Wont you come up? 

THE LADY Is the clerk there? 

AUGUSTUS Yes. Do you want him* 

THE LADY. YeS 

AUGUSTUS The lady wants you at the 
wmdow. 

THE CLERK [pishing to the window and putting 
down the poker] Yes, maam? Here I am, 
maam What is it, maam? 

THE LADY. I want you to witness that I got 
clean away mto the street I am coming up 
now. 

The two men stare at one another. 

THE CLERK Wsuts me to witness that she 
got clean away into the street’ 

AUGUSTUS What on earth does she mean? 
The lady returns 

THE LADY. May I use your telephone? 
AUGUSTUS Certamly Certainly [Taking the 
recaver down] What number shad I get you^ 
THE LADY. The War OfBce, please 
AUGUSTUS. The War Office'* 

THE LADY. If you wiR be so good. 

AUGUSTUS But— Oh, very wed [Into the 
recaver] Hado This is the Town Had Recrmt- 
ing Office. Give me Colonel Bogey, sharp. 

A pause. 

THE CLERK [breaking the patiful silence] I 
dont think I'm awake. 'This is a dream of a 
moiy picture, this is 

AUGUSTUS [Ars ear at the recaicr] Shut up, 
will you? [Into the telephone] What? ...[To the 
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latest? Which of them do you think is most 
hkely to be m power tomorrow mormng? 

schneidekind Well, the pro visional govern- 
ment was going strong yesterday. But today 
they say Hiat the prune minister has shot 
himself, and that the extreme left fellow has 
shot all the others 

STRAMMFEST Yes thats all very well; but 
these fellows always shoot themselves with 
blank cartndge. 

scHNEiDEKiNn Still, even the blank cart- 
ndge means backing down I should send 
the report to the Maximihamsts 
STRAMMFEST Thcyre no stronger than the 
Oppidoshavians, and in my own opimon the 
Moderate Red Revolutionanes are as likely 
to come out on top as either of them 
scHNEinEKiNn I can easily put a few carbon 
sheets in the typewnter and send a copy 
each to the lot 

STRAMMFEST. Wastc of paper You might 
as well send reports to an infant school [He 
throws hxs head on the table mth a groara] 
scHNEinEKiNn Tired out, sir? 

STRAMMFEST O Schneidekind, Schneide- 
kind, how can you bear to hve? 

SCHNEIDEKIND At my Rge, sir, I ask my- 
self how can I bear to die? 

STRAMMFEST You are young, young and 
heartless You are excited by Ae revolution 
you are attached to abstract things like 
hberty But my family has served the Pan- 
jandrums of Beotia faithfully for seven cen- 
turies The Panjandrums have kept our 
place for us at their courts, honored us, pro- 
moted US, shed their glory on us, made us 
what we are When I hear you young men 
declaring that you are fighting for civihza- 
tion, for democracy, for the overthrow of 
mihtansm, I ask myself how can a man shed 
his blood for empty words used by vulgar 
tradesmen and common laborers mere wmd 
and stink. [He rises, exalted by his themed A 
king IS a splendid reahty, a man raised above 
us hke a god You can see him; you can kiss 
his hand; you can be cheered % his smile 
and terrified by his firown I would have died 
for my Panjandrum as my father died for his 
father. Your toihng milhons were only too 
honored to receive the toes of our boots in 
the proper spot for them when they dis- 
pleased their betters And now what is left 
m life for me? [He relapses into his chair dis- 
couraged] My Panjandrum is deposed and 
transported to herd with convicts. The army, 


his pride and glory, is paraded to hear sedi- 
tious speeches from penniless rebels, with 
the colonel actually forced to take the chair 
and introduce the speaker. I myself am made 
Commander-in-Chief by my omi sohcitor a 
Jew, Schneidekmd' a Hebrew Jew! It seems 
only yesterday that these things would have 
been the ravings of a madman today they 
are the commonplaces of the gutter press 
I live now for three objects only to defeat 
the enemy, to restore the Panjandrum, and 
to hang my sohcitor 

SCHNEIDEKIND Be careful, sir: these are 
dangerous views to utter nowadays. What 
if I were to betray you? 

STRAMMFEST What! 

SCHNEIDEKIND I wont, of COUTSe' mj own 
father goes on just like that,but suppose I did? 

STRAMMFEST [cAucAfing] I should accuse you 
of treason to the Revolution, my lad, and 
they w'ould immediately shoot you. unless 
you cried and asked to see your mother before 
you died, when they would probably change 
their rmnds and make you a bngadier 
Enough [He rises and expands his chest] I 
feel the better for letting myself go To 
business [He takes up a telegram, opens it, 
and ts thunderstruck by its contents] Great 
heaven' [He collapses info his cAcir] This is 
the worst blow of all. 

SCHNEIDEKIND VTiat has happened? Are 
we beaten? 

STRAMMFEST Man do you think that a 
mere defeat could strike me down as this 
news does I, who have been defeated thir- 
teen times since the war began? O, my 
master, my master, my Panjandrum' [he 
ts convulsed mth 

SCHNEIDEKIND They have killed him^ 

STRAMMFEST. A dagger has been struck 
through his heart — 

SCHNEIDEKIND Good God' 

STRAMMFEST — and through name, through 
nune. 

SCHNEIDEKIND [reheved] Oh a metaphoncal 
dagger I thought you meant a real one. 
What has happened? 

STRAMMFEST His daughter, the Grand 
Duchess Annajanska, she whom the Pan- 
jandnna loved beyond aR her other children, 
has — has — [he cannot finish] 

SCHNEIDEKIND Comimtted suicide? 

STRAMMFEST No. BetJ§ivif^sh6''Ha’d"'Oh, 
far far betten. ^ ■*, ' 

gprrhJT'InirTrTKrn Ttn *X 4-1.^ 
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Church? 

STiuMMFEST [shockct{] Ccrlainl)' not Do 
not blaspheme, young mnn 

ECTINFIDEKIND Askcd for tllC \QtC? 
sxnAMMFEST I Mould Imvc gi\cn jt to her 
wth both hands to sa\ e her from this 
sciiNEiDFKiND Savc her from ^^llat? Dash 
it, sir, out wth It 

STRAMiiFEST Shc hosjoined the Revolution 
SCTiNEiDEKiND But SO hn\ c you. Sir Wove 
all joined the RcAolution Shc doesnt mean 
it any more than n c do 

STiiAMMFEST Hca\cn grant jou may be 
nght! But that is not the rvorst Shc has 
eloped wi til nyoungofficer Eloped, Schncidc- 
kind, eloped! 

SciiNEiDEKiND \nol pariicularlij impressed] 
Yes, sir 

STRAMMFF^ Annnjnnska, the beautiful, 
the innocent, my master’s daughter! [He 
bunes kts face tn hts hands] 

The telephone rings 

scHNEiDEKiND [taking thc Tcceicer] Yes 
GHQ Yes Dontbanl I'm not a general. 
Who IS it speaking? Wliy didnt you say 
so? dont you know your duty? Next time } ou 
will lose your stripe Oh, thcj\c made 
you a colonel, have they? Well, thcj'vc made 
me a field-marshal now what have you to 
say? Look here what did you nng up for? 
I cant spend the day here listening to your 
cheek. What! the Grand Duchess! 

[Slrammjest starts] Where did you catch her? 

STRAUMTEST [snatching the telephone and 
hstening for the answer] Speak louder, wall 
you I am a General I know that, you 
dolt. Have you captured the officer that was 
with her? Damnationl You shall answer 

for this you let him go he bribed you 
You must have seen him the fellow is in the 
full dress court uniform of the Panderoba- 
jensky Hussars I give you twelve hours to 
catch him or , whats that you say about 
the devil? Axe you swearing at me, you 
Thousand thunders! [To Schneidehrid] The 
swme says that the Grand Duchess is a devil 
incarnate [Into the telephone] Filthy traitor 
IS that the way you dare speak of the 
daughter of our anointed Panjandrum? I’ll — 
SCHKEIDEKIND [pulling the telephone from hts 
lips] Take care, sir 

STRAMMPEST I wont take care I’ll have 
him shot Let go that telephone 

SCHNEIDEKIND But for her own sake, sir— 
BTRAMMFEST Eh? 


BaiNFiDFKiND For her own sake they had 
better send her here Slic will be safe in your 
hands 

STRAMMFF.ST [t/icWtng ihc Tcceitcr] You arc 
right Be ci\ il to him I should choke [he sits 
down] 

SCHNEIDEKIND [iJi/o the telephone] Hullo 
Never mind nil that it's onlj n fellow here 
who has been fooling with the telephone I 
had to leave thc room for a moment Wash 
out, and send thc girl along We’ll jolly soon 
tench her to behave herself here . Oh, 
youve sent her alrcndj 'Then whj the devil 
didnt j ou sny so, you — [he hangs up the tele- 
phone angnlf] Just fancj thej started her 
olT tins morning and nil this is because thc 
fellow likes to get on the telephone and hear 
himself talk now that he is a colonel [The 
telephone rings again lie snatches the receiver 
funously] \^'hnls the matter now? [To 
the General] It’s our own people downstairs 
[Into the receiver] Here! do jou suppose Ive 
nothing else to do than to hang on to thc 
telephone nil day’ , \Mints that? Not men 
enough to hold her! MTiat do you mean? [To 
thc Gcnernl] Shc is there, sir 

btrammfest Tell them to send her up I 
shall have to rccciv c her w ithout even rising, 
without kissing her hand, to keep up appear- 
ances before thc escort It vnll break my 
heart 

saiNEiDEKiND [tnio the receiver] Send her 
up Tcha' [7/e hangs up the rcceirer] He 
says she is half way up already they couldnt 
hold her 

The Grand Duchess hursts into iheroom, drag- 
ging mth her two exhausted soldiers hanging on 
desperately to her arms Sheis enveloped from head 
to fool by a fur-bned cloak, and wears a fur cap 

SCHNEIDEKIND [pointing to the bench] At the 
word Go, place your prisoner on the bench 
in a sitting posture, and take your seats nght 
and left of her Go 

The two soldiers make a supreme effort to 
force her to sit down She f mgs them back so 
that they are forced to sit on the bench to save 
themselves from falling backwards over it, and 
IS herself dragg^ into sitting between them The 
second soldier, holding on tight to the Grand 
Duchess with one hand, produces papers mth 
the other, and waves them towards Schnetdekmd, 
who takes them from htiji and passes them on to 
the General He opens them and reads them with 
a grave expression 

SCHNEIDEKIND Bc good enough to wait, 
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prisoner, until the General has read the 
papers on your case 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [to the soldters\ Let go 
[To Sirammfest] Tell them to let go, or I’ll 
upset the bench backwards and bash our 
tl^ee heads on the floor 

FIRST SOLDIER No, httle mother Have 
mercy on the poor. 

STRAMSiFEST [£roTvhng over the edge of ike 
paper he ts reading] Hold your tongue. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [blosing] Me, or the 
soldier? 

STRAMMFEST [homjiedj The soldier, madam. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS TcU him tO let gO 

STRAMMFEST Release the lady 

The soldiers take their hands off her One of' 
them nnpes his fevered broTV. The other sucks 
his tvnst 

scHNEiDEEiND [fcTcely] ’ttehtion' 

The two soldiers sit up stiffly. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Oh, let the poor man 
suck his wnst. It may be poisoned I bit it 

STRAMMFEST [shockei] You bit a common 
soldierl 

GRAND DUCHESS Well, I offered to cauterize 
it Avith the poker m the ofBce stove But he 
was afraid. What more could I do? 

scHNEiDEKiND Why did you bite him, 
prisoner? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS He would not let go 

STRAMMFEST Did he let go when you bit 


him? 


THE GRAND DUCHESS No [Patting the soldier 
on the back] You should give the man a cross 
for his devotion I could not go on eating 
him; so I brought him along with me 
STRAMMFEST Prisoner — 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Dont Call me pris- 
oner, General Strammfest. My grandmother 
dandled you on her knee 

STRAMMFEST [Jurjbng into tears] O God, 
yes Beheve me, my heart is what it was then 
THE GRAND DUCHESS Your bram also is what 
it was then. I will not be addressed by you 
as prisoner 

STRAMMFEST. I may not, for your own sake, 
call you by your nghtful and most sacred 
titles What am I to call you^ 

THE GRAND DUCHESS TTie Revolution has 
made us comrades Call me comrade 
STRAMMFEST I had rather die 
THE GRAND DUCHESS Then Call me Anna- 
janska; and I will call you Peter Piper, as 
grandmamma did 


STRAMMFEST [gainfully agitated] Schneide- 


kind you must speak to her I cannot — [he 
breaks down] 

SCHNEIDEKIND [offlciolly] The Repubhc of 
Beotia has been compelled to confine the 
Panjandrum and his family, for their own 
safety, within certam bounds You have 
broken those bounds 

STRAMMFEST [taking the word from You 

are — ^I must say it — a prisoner What am I 
to do with you? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS YoU should haVC 
thought of that before you arrested me. 

STRAMMFEST Comc, comc, pnsoner' do 
you know what will happen to you if you 
compel me to take a sterner tone with you? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. No. But I know what 
will happen to you 

STRAMMFEST Pray what, prisoner? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Clergyman’s sore 
throat. 

Schneidehnd splutters’ drops a paper; and 
conceals his laughter under the table 

STRAMMFEST [thuuderously] Lieutenant 
Schneidekmd 

SCHNEIDEKIND [in a sUficd voice] Yes, sir. 
[The table vibrates visibly] 

STRAMMFEST Come out of it, you fool: 
youre upsettmg the ink 

Schneidekmd emerges, red in the face with 
suppressed mirth 

STRAMMFEST Why dont you laugh? Dont 
you appreciate Her Imperial Highness’s 
joke? 

SCHNEIDEKIND [suddenly becoming solemn] 
I dont want to, sir. 

STRAMMFEST Laugh at once, sir I order 
you to laugh. 

SCHNEIDEKIND [with a touch of temper] I 
really cant, sir. [He sits down decisively] 

STRAMMFEST [growling ot Atm] Y^' [He 
turns impressively to the Grand Duchess] Your 
Imperial Highness desires me to address you 
as comrade? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [n«Rg and Waving a red 
handkerchief] Long live the Revolution, 
comrade ^ 

STRAMMFEST [psing and saluting] Prole- 
tarians of all lands, unite Lieutenant 
Schneidekmd you will rise and sing the 
Marseillaise. 

SCHNEIDEKIND [n«ag] But I cannot, sir. 
I have no voice, no ear 

STRAMMFEST. Then sit down, and bury 
your shame in your typewriter [Schneidekmd 
sits dowri] Comrade Annajanska. you have 
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eloped wjth n young ofllccr 

THE ouAND DuaiEss [rti/oMHfferf] Gcncrtil 
Strnmmfcst you lie 

sthammpest Denial, comrade, is useless 
It IS through that officer that your move- 
ments have been traced \Thc Grand Duchets 
ts suddenly enlightened, and seems amused 
Slrammfesl eonlinues tn a forensic manner] He 
joined you at the Golden Anchor in Ilakons- 
burg You gave us the slip there, but the 
officer was traced to Potterdam, where }ou 
rejoined him and went alone to Premsj loplc 
IrV^at have you done with that unhappy 
young man? YTierc is he? 

the oaAND DUCHESS [pretending to nhtsper 
an important secref] Where he has always 
been 

STHAMMFEST [eagerly] Wlicrc is that? 

THE GRAND DUCTiESS [impelttotisly] In your 
imagination I came alone I am alone 
Hundreds of officers travel every day from 
Hakonsburg to Potterdam What do I know 
about them? 

STRAMHFEST They travel in khaki They 
do not travel in full dress court uniform ns 
this man did 

scHNEiDEKiND Only officcrs who are elop- 
ing with grand duchesses wear court uniform 
otherwise the grand duchesses could not be 
seen with them 

STRASiMFEST Hold your tongue [Schnade- 
hnd, tn high dudgeon, folds kis arms and retires 
from the conversation The General returns to 
his paper and to his examination of the Grand 
Duchess] This officer travelled with your 
passport What have you to say to that? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Boshl How COuld a 
man travel with a woman’s passport? 

STRAMMFEST It is qmtc simple, as you very 
well know A dozen travellers arrive at the 
boundary The official collects theirpassports 
He counts twelve persons, then counts the 
passports If there are twelve, he is satisfied 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Then how do you know 
that one of the passports was mine? 

STRAMiiFEST A waiter at the Potterdam 
Hotel looked at the officer’s passport when 
he was in his bath It was your passport 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Stuff! Why did he not 
have me arrested? 

STRAMMFEST When the waiter returned 
to the hotel with the police the officer had 
vanished, and you were there with your own 
passport They knouted him 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Ohl Stranunfest send 


these men away. I must speak to you alone 
STRAMMFEST [nsing tn horror] No this is the 
last straw I cannot consent It is impossible, 
utterly, eternally impossible, that a daughter 
of the Imperial House should speak to any- 
one alone, were it even her owm husband 
THE GRAND DuaiEss You forgct that there 
IS an exception She maj speak to a child 
alone [5Ae nxw] Strammfest jou have been 
dandled on my grandmother’s knee Bj that 
gracious action the dowager Panjandnna 
made ) ou a child forever So did Nature, by 
the w ay I order you to speak to me alone 
Do you hear? I order j ou Tor sev cn hundred 
years no member of your family has ever 
disobeyed an order from a member of mine. 
Will j ou disobey me’ 
srnAMMFEST There is an alternative to 
obedience The dead cannot disobey [He 
takes out his pistol and places the muzzle against 
his temple] 

SCHSEIDEKIND [snatching the pistol from him] 
For God’s sake. General — 

STRAMMFEST [ottachng him furiously to re- 
cover the tveapon] Dog of a subaltern, restore 
that pistol, and my honor 
sniNFiDEKiND [reaching out mth the pistol 
to the Grand Duchess] Take it quick he is as 
strong ns a bull 

THE GRAND DUCTIESS [matching ft] Ahtt' 
Leave the room, all of you except tlic General 
At the double* lightning! electncitj! [xAe 
fres shot afer shot, spattering bullets about the 
ankles of the soldiers They fy precipitately 
She turns to Schnetdekmd, mho has by this time 
beenfung on thefoor by the General] You too 
[He scrambles up] March [He flies to the door] 
SCHNEIDEKIND [turning at the door] For your 
own sake, comrade — 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [indignantly] Comrade* 
You!!! Go [5Ae flres two more shots He 
vanishes] 

STRAMMFEST [making an impulsive movement 
towards her] My Imperial Mistress — 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Stop I have One bullet 
left, if you attempt to take this from me 
[putting the pistol to her temple] 

STRAMMFEST [recoiling, and covering hts eyes 
mth his Aaudx] No no put it down put it 
down. I promise everything I swear any- 
thing, put it down, I implore you 

THE GRAND DUCHESS [Uiromng it on the table] 

There* 

STRAMMFEST [uncovenng hts eyes] ’Thank 

God! 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS [gently] Straminfest: 
I am your comrade Am I nothing more to 
you? 

STRAMMFEST [falling On hts knee] You are, 
God help me, all that is left to me of the only 
power I recognize on earth [he kisses her hand] 
THE GRAND DUCHESS [indulgently] Idolater! 
VTien will you learn that our strength has 
never been m ourselves, but m your illusions 
about us? [iS^e shakes off her kindliness, and 
sits dorm in his chair] Now tell me, what are 
your orders? And do you mean to obey them? 

STRAMMFEST [starting hke a goaded ox, and 
blundering fretfully about the room] How can 
I obey SIX different dictators, and not one 
gentleman among the lot of them? One 
of them orders me to make peace with 
the foreign enemy Another orders me to 
offer all the neutral countries 48 hours to 
choose between adopting his views on the 
single tax and being mstantly invaded and 
anmhilated A third orders me to go to a 
damned Socialist Conference and explain 
that Beotia will allow no annexataons and 
no indemmties, and merely wishes to estab- 
hsh the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth 
throughout the umverse [Hefnishes behind 
Schnetdekind' s chair] 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Damn their trifling’ 
STRAMMFEST I thank Your Impenal High- 
ness from the bottom of my heart for that 
expression Europe thanks you 
THE GRAND DUCHESS M’yes, but — [mtTig] 
Strammfest you know that your cause — the 
cause of the dynastj^ — is lost 
' STRAMMFEST You must not say so It is 
treason, evenfrom you [He sinks, discouraged, 
into the chair, and covers his face mth his hand] 
THE GRAND DUCHESS Do not dcccive youT- 
self. General never again will a Panjandrum 
reign in Beotia, [SAe walks slowly across the 
room, brooding bitterly, and thinking aloud] 
We are so decayed, so out of date, so feeble, 
so wicked in our oivn despite, that we have 
come at last to will our oivn destruction 
STRAMMFEST You are uttering blasphemy 
THE GRAND DUCHESS. All great truths begin 
as blasphemies. All the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men cannot set up my father’s 
throne again If they could, you would have 
;lone It, would you not? 

STRAMMFEST God knoivs I would! 

^ the grand DUCHESS You really mean that? 
You would keep the people in their hopeless 
squahd rmsery ? you would fill those mfamous 


pnsons again with the noblest spirits m the 
land? you would thrust the nsmg sun of 
hberty back mto the sea of blood ftom which 
it has risen? And all because there was m the 
middle of the dirt and ugliness and horror a 
httle patch of court splendor in which you 
could stand with a few orders on your uniform 
and yawn day after day and mght after mght 
m unspeakable boredom iintal your grave 
yawned wider still, and you fell mto it be- 
cause you had nothing better to do. How 
can you be so stupid, so heartless? 

ST^MMFEST You must be mad to think 
of royalty in such a way I never yawned at 
court. The dogs yawned, but that was be- 
cause they were dogs they had no imagina- 
tion, no ideals, no sense of honor and dignity 
to sustain them 

THE GRAND DUCHESS My poor Strammfest 
you were not often enough at court to tire 
of it You were mostly soldiering, and when 
you came home to have a new order pmned 
on your breast, your happiness came through 
looking at my father and mother and at me, 
and adonng us Was that not so? 

STRAMMFEST Do y o u reproach me with it? 
I am not ashamed of it 

THE grand duchess Oh, it was all very 
well for you, Strammfest "But think of me, 
of me! standing there for you to gape at, and 
knowmg that I was no goddess, but only a 
gul hke any other girl! It was eruelty to 
animals you could have stuck up a wax doll 
or a golden calf to worship; it would not have 
been bored 

STRAMMFEST Stop, or I shall renounce my 
allegiance to you I have had women flogged 
for such seditious chatter as this 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Do not provoke me to 
send a bullet through your head for remind- 
ing me of it 

STRAMMFEST You always had low tastes 
You are no true daughter of the Panjan- 
drums you are a changebng, thrust into the 
Panjandrma’s bed by some profligate nurse. 
I have heard stones of your childhood, of 
how — 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Ha, ha' Yes. they took 
me to the cucus when I was a child It was 
my first moment of happiness, my first 
ghmpse of heaven I ran away and joined 
the troupe Tliey caught me and dragged 
me back to my gilded cage, but I had tasted 
freedom, and they never could make me 
forget it 
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STiuMMPEST Freedom! To be the sla\c of 
an acrobat! to be exhibited to the public! to — 

THE onAKP DUCTiESs Oh, I Mas trained to 
that. I had learnt that part of the bu*;mci3 
at court 

BTOAMMFEST You had not been taught to 
stnp yourself half naked and turn head o\er 
licels — 

THE ouAND DuaiESS Man I wan ted to get 
nd of my swaddhng clotlics and turn head 
over heels I wanted to, I n anted to, I wanted 
to I can do it still Shall I do it non? 

STRAMMFEST If you do, I swcar I mil 
thron myself from the mndow so that I may 
meet j our parents in heaven without haAing 
my medals tom from my breast b) them 

THE ORA'iD DUCHESS Oh, jou arc incorrig- 
ible You arc mad, infatuated You mil not 
believe that we royal dmnities arc mere 
common flesh and blood even when ne step 
down from our pedestals and tell you our- 
selves what a fool you are I mil argue no 
more mth you I mil use my poner At a 
word fifom me your men mil turn against 
you already half of them do not salute you, 
and you dare not punish them you ha\c to 
pretend not to notice it 

STRAMMFEST It IS not for you to taunt me 
mth that if it is so 

THE GRAND DUCHESS, [haughtily] Taunt' I 
condescend to taunt! To taunt a common 
Generali You forget yourself, sir 

STRAMMFEST [dropping On his knee submts~ 
stvely] Now at last you speak hkc your royal 
self 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Oh, Strammfcst, 
Stramrafest, they have driven your slavery 
into your very bones Why did you not spit 
in my face? 

STRAMMFEST [n«ng milk a shudder] God 
forbid' 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Well, SIDCC yOU mil 

be my slave, take your orders from me I 
have not come here to save our wretched 
family and our bloodstained crown I am 
come to save the Revolution 

STRAMMFEST Stupid 03 I am, I have come 
to think that I had better save that than 
save nothing But what mil the Revolution 
do for the people? Do not be deceived by the 
fine speeches of the revolutionary leaders 
and the pamphlets of the revolutionary 
writers How much hberty is there where 
th ey have gained the upper hand? Are they 
not hanging, shooting, impnsomng as much 


ns Cl Cl lie did? Do they cicr tell the people 
the truth? No if the truth docs not suit them 
they spread lies instead, and make it a crime 
to tell the truth 

THF GRAND DUCHr.SS Of COUtSC tllCy do 
Wiy should they not’ 

STRAMMFEST [hardly able lo believe hit ears] 
Wij' should thej not! 

THE GRAND DUcHF.ss Ycs why should they 
not? Wc did it You did it, iihip in hand you 
flogged 11 omen for teaching children to rend 

STRAMMFEST To rcad sedition To rend 
Karl Marx 

THF GRAND DUaiFAS Pslinil ! IIoR COuld 
they learn to rend the Bible inthout learn- 
ing to rend Karl Marx? Why do you not 
stand to j our guns and justifj what j ou did, 
instead of making silly excuses Do jou sup- 
pose 1 think flogging a woman worse than 
flogging a man’ I, iiho am a woman myself! 

STRAMMFFAT I am at a loss to understand 
your Imperial Highness You seem to me to 
contradict yourself 

THF GRAND DuoiFAS, Nonscnsc' I say that 
if the people cannot goicm themselves, they 
must be governed by somebody. If they will 
not do their duty wntliout being half forced 
and half humbugged, somebodj must force 
them and humbug them Some energetic 
and capable minority must always be in 
power Well, I am on the side of thcencrgchc 
minority whose principles I agree with The 
Revolution is ns cruel ns we uere, but its 
aims are my aims Tliercfore I stand for the 
Revolution 

STRAMMFEST You do not know what you 
are saying This is pure Bolsheiism Are 
you, the daughter of a Panjandrum, a 
Bolshevist? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS I am anything that 
mil make the world less hke a prison and 
more hke a circus 

STRAMMFEST Ah! You Still Want to be a 
arcus star 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Yes, and be billed ns 
the Bolshevik Empress Nothing shall stop 
me You have your orders, General Strnmm- 
fest save the Revolution 

STRAMMFEST What Revolution? Which 
Revolution? No two of your rabble of revolu- 
tiomsts mean the same thing by the Revolu- 
tion. What can save a mob in which every 
man is rushing in a different direction? 

THE GRAND DUCHESS I wiU tell you The 
war can save it. 
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STRAMMFEST The -War? 

THE OHAND DUCHESS Ycs, the VTar Only a 
great common danger and a great common 
duty can umte us and weld these wranghng 
factions into a sohd commonwealth 
- STRAMMFEST Bravo! War sets everything 
right I have always said so But what is a 
umted people without a umted army? And 
what can I do? I am only a soldier I cannot 
make speeches; I have won no victories they 
will not rally to my call [again he sinks into 
his chair mih Tns former gesture of discourage- 
ment] 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Are you suTC they iviU 
not rally to nime^ 

STRAMMFEST Oh, if only you were a man 
and a soldier! 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Suppose I find you a 
man and a soldier? 

STRAMMFEST [rising in a fury] Ah' the 
scoundrel you doped with! You think you 
"sviil shove this fellow mto an army command, 
over my head Never 

THE GRAND DUCHESS You promiscd every- 
thing. You swore anything marches as 


if in front of a regiment] I know that this man 
alone can rouse the army to enthusiasm 
STRAMMFEST Delusion! Folly' He is some 
circus acrobat, and you are m lov e with lum 
THE GRAND DUCHESS I swear I am not in 
love ivith him I swear I mil never marry 
him. 

STRAMMFEST. Then who IS he"* 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Anybody in the world 
but you would have guessed long ago He is 
under your very eyes 

STRAMMFEST [stOTing past hcT right and hfi] 
Where^ 

THE GRAND DUCHESS Look OUt of the 
wmdow 

He rushes to Vie rvindow, looking for the officer 
The Grand Duchess takes off her cloak and 
appears in the uniform of the Panderobajensky 
Hussars, 

STRAMMFEST [peering through the windorv] 
Where is he? I can see no one 
THE GRAND DUCHESS Here, Silly 
STRAMMFEST [turning] You! Great Heavens! 
The Bolshevik Empress! 

THE END 


XXX 
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PART I 

IN THE BEGINNING 
ACT I 

The Garden of Eden Afternoon An immense 
serpent is sleeping mih her head hitned in a 
thick bed of Johnswori, and her body coiled in 
apparently endless rings through the branches 
of a tree, mhich is already well gronm, for the 
days of creation have been longer than our reckon- 
ing She IS not yet visible to anyone unaware of 
her presence, as her colors of green and brown 
make a perfect camouflage Near her head a low 
rock shews above the Johnswort 

The rock and tree are on the border of a glade 
in which lies a dead fawn all awry, its neck bang 
broken Adam, crouching mih one hand on the 
rock, is staring in consternation at the dead body 
He has not noticed the serpent on kis left hand. 
He turns his face to hts right and calls exatedly. 
ADAM Eve' Eve! 
eve's VOICE What is it, Adam? 


ADAM Come here Qmck Something has 
happened 

EVE [running in] What? Where'* [Adam 
points to the fawn] Oh! [iSAe goes to it, and he 
IS emboldened to go mth her] What is the 
matter mth its eyes'* 

ADAM It IS not only its eyes. Look. [He 
kicks i<] 

EVE Oh dont' Why doesnt it wake? 

ADAM. I dont know It is not asleep 

EVE Not asleep? 

ADAM Try. 

EVE [trying to shake it and roll it ouer] It is 
stiff and cold 

ADAM Nothing mU wake it 

EVE It has a queer smell Pah' [She dusts 
her hands, and draws away from i/] Did you 
find it like that? 

ADAM No. It was playing about, and it 
tripped and went head over heels It never 
stirred agam Its neck is wrong [he stoops to 
lift the neck and shew her], 

EVE. Dont touch it. Come an ay from it 
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They both rclreat, and contemplate lifrom a 
fem steps' distance mth gromng repulsion 
EVE Adam 
ADAM Yes? 

EVE. Suppose you were to trip and fall, 
would you go like tint? 

ADAM Ugh' [He shudders and sits doim on 
the rock] 

EVE [throwing herself on the ground beside 
him, and grasping his knee] You must be care- 
ful Promise me you Mill be careful 

ADAM What is the good of being careful? 
We have to hve here for c\cr Think of what 
for ever means' Sooner or later I shall tnp 
and fall It may be tomorrow , it may be after 
as many days as there arc lca\ cs in tlic gar- 
den and grams of sand by the rher No 
matter some day I shall forget and stumble 
EVE I too 

ADAM [komfed] Oh no, no I should be 
alone Alone for ever You must ne\cr put 
yourself m danger of stumbhng You must 
not move about. You must sit still I will 
take care of you and bring you what you 
want 

EVE [turning away from him mth a shrug, 
and hugging her anUes] I should soon get 
tired of that Besides, if it happened to you, 
I should be alone I could not sit still then 
And at last it would happen to me too 
ADAM And then? 

EVE Then we should be no more There 
would be only the things on all fours, and 
the birds, and the snakes 
ADAM That must not be 
EVE. Yes that must not be But it miffht 
be 

ADAM No I tell you it must not be I know 
that it must not be 

EVE We both know it How do we know it? 
ADAM There is a voice in the garden that 
tells me things 

EVE The garden is full of voices sometimes 
They put all sorts of thoughts into my head 
ADAM To me there is only one voice It is 
very low, but it is so near that it is like a 
whisper from within myself There is no 
mistaking it for any voice of the birds or 
beasts, or for your voice 
EVE. It IS strange that I should hear voices 
from all sides and you only one from within 
But I have some thoughts that come from 
within me and not from the voices The 
thought that we must not cease to be comes 
from within. 


ADAM [despairingly] But we shall cense to 
be Wc shall fall like the fawn and be broken 
[Hiring and moving about in his agitation] I 
cannot bear this knowledge I will not have 
it. It must not be, I tell y-ou Yet I do not 
know how' to prevent it 

E\E That is just what I feel, but it is very 
strange that you should say so‘ there is no 
pleasing you Y ou change y our mind so often 
ADAM [scolding her] Wiy do you say that? 
How ha% c I changed my mind? 

FVF Y'ou say' wc must not cease to exist 
But you used to complain of hawng to exist 
always and for ever You sometimes sit for 
hours brooding and silent, hating me in y our 
heart Wien I ask you what I hn\c done to 
you, y ou say' y ou arc not thinking of me, but 
of the horror of ha\ing to be here for ever 
But I know very well that what you mean is 
the horror of hasmg to be here with me for 
e%cr 

ADAM Oh! That is what you think, is it? 
Well, you arc wTong [lie sits down again, 
sulkily] It IS the horror of having to be wth 
myself for ever I like you, but I do not like 
myself I w ant to be dilTerent, to be better; 
to begin again and again, to shed myself ns a 
snake sheds its skin I am tired of myself 
And yet I must endure myself, not for a day 
or for many days, but for ever That is a 
dreadful thought That is what makes me sit 
brooding and silent and hateful Do you 
never think of that? 

EVE No I do not think about myself what 
is the use? I am what I am nothing can alter 
that I think about you 

ADAM You should not You are always 
spying on me I can never be alone You 
always want to know what I ha\ e been doing 
It is a burden You should try to have an 
existence of your own, instead of occupying 
yourself with my existence 

EVE I have to think about you You are 
lazy you are dirty you neglect yourself you 
are always dreaming you would eat bad food 
and become disgusting if I did not watch you 
and occupy myself with you And now some 
day, in spite of all my care, you wiU fall on 
your head and become dead 
ADAM Dead? What word is that? 

BWE [pointing to the fawn] Like that. I call 
it dead 

ADAM [rtstng and approaching it slowly] 
There is something uncanny about it 

EVE [joining Am] Oh! It is changmg into 
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little white worms 

ADAM Throw it into the nver. It is un- 
bearable 

EVE I dare not touch it 
ADAM. Then I must, though I loathe it 
It IS poisoning the air [He gathers its hooves 
in hts hand and carries ti away in the direction 
from which Eve came, holding it as far from 
km as possible"] 

Eve looks af^ them for a moment; then, with 
a shiver of disgust, sits down on the rock, brood- 
ing The body of the serpent becomes visible, 
glowing with wonderful new colors. She rears 
her head slowly from the bed of Johnswort, and 
speaks into Eve’s ear in a strange seductively 
musical whisper. 

THE SERPENT Eve 

EVE \starilei\ Who is that? 

THE SERPENT It IS I I have come to shew 
you my beautiful new hood See [5Ac spreads 
a magiw/lceni amethystine hooT]^ 

EVE (admiring t<] Oh' But who taught you 
to speak? 

THE SERPENT You and Adam I have crept 
through the grass, and hidden, and hstened 
to you 

EVE That was wonderfully clever of you 
THE SERPENT I am the most subtle of all 
the creatures of the field 
EVE Your hood is most lovely [She strokes 
it and pets the serpent] Pretty thingl Do you 
love your godmother Eve? 

THE SERPENT I adorc her [5/ie licks Eve’s 
neck with her double tongue] 

EVE [petUng Aer] Eve’s wonderful darhng 
snake. Eve will never be lonely now that her 
snake can talk to her 

THE SNAKE I Can talk of many things I am 
very wise It was I who whispered the word 
to you that you did not know. Dead Death 
Die 

EVE [shuddering] Why do you remind me 
of it? I forgot it when I saw your beautiful 
hood You must not remmd me of unhappy 
things 

THE SERPENT. Death IS not an unhappy 
thing when you have learnt how to conquer 
it. 

EVE How can I conquer it'' 

THE SERPENT. By another thmg, called 
birth 

EVE What? [Trying to pronounce i(] B- 
birth'“ 

THE SERPENT Y'cS, birth 
EVE What IS births 


THE SERPENT The Serpent never dies 
Some day you shall see me come out of this 
beautiful skm, a new snake with a new and 
loveher skin That is birth 

EVE I have seen that It is wonderful 
THE SERPENT If I Can do that, what can I 
not do? I tell you I am very subtle WTien 
you and Adam talk, I hear you say “\^Tiy?" 
Always “Why?” You see things, and you 
say “Why?” But I dream things that never 
were; and I say “WTiy not?” I made the word 
dead to describe my old skin that I cast when 
I am renewed I call that renewal being bom 
EVE Bom IS a beautiful word 
THE SERPENT Why not be bom agam and 
again as I am, new and beautiful every time? 
EVE I' It does not happen that is why 
THE SERPENT 'That IS how, but it is not 
why Why not? 

EVE But I should not hke it It would be 
mce to be new agam, but my old skm would 
he on the ground lookmg just hke me; and 
Adam would see it shnvel up and — 

THE SERPENT. No He need not. There is a 
second birth 

EVE A second birth? 

THE SERPENT Listen I will tell you a great 
secret I am very subtle, and I have thought 
and thought and thought. And I am very 
wilful, and must have what I want, and I 
have willed and willed and willed And I 
have eaten strange things stones and apples 
that you are afraid to eat. 

EVE You dared! 

THE SERPENT I dared everythmg And at 
last I found a way of gathering together a 
part of the hfe m my body — 

EVE What IS the hfe? 

THE SERPENT That which makes the 
difierence between the dead faAvn and the 
hve one. 

EVE What a beautiful word! And what a 
wonderful thmg' Life is the lovehest of all 
the new words 

THE SERPENT Ycs. it was by meditating on 
Life that I gamed the power to do miracles 
EVE Miracles? Another new word 
THE SERPENT. A mixacle is an impossible 
thmg that is nevertheless possible Some- 
thing that never could happen, and yet does 
happen 

EVE Tell me some miracle that you have 
done. 

THE SERPENT. I gathered a part of the hfe 
m my body, and shut it mto a tmy wlute case 
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mndc of the stones I hnd enten 

EVE And whnt good wns Umt? 

THE SEnPENT I sliewcd tlie Httle case to tlie 
sun, and left it in its 'vvarmtii And it burst, 
and a little snake enme out, and it became 
bigger and bigger from day to day until it 
■w as as big os I Tliat u as the second birth 

EVE Oh' That is too wonderful It stirs 
inside me It hurts 

THE snnPFVT It nearly tore me asunder 
Yet I am alnc, and can burst my skin and 
renew mjself as before Soon there mil be 
ns many snakes in Eden as there arc scales 
on my bod^ Tlicn death mil not matter 
this snake and that snake mil die, but the 
snakes mil live 

Evm But the rest of us mil die sooner or 
later, like the fawn And then there mil 
be nothing but snakes, snakes, snakes cv erj'- 
where 

THE seupent That must not be I worship 
you, Eve I must have something to v orship 
Something quite different to myself, like you 
There must be something greater than the 
snake 

EVE Yes it must not be Adam must not 
pensh You arc very subtle tell me whnt 
to do 

THE SERPENT Think Will Eat the dust 
Lick the white stone bite the apple you 
dread The sun mil give life 

EVE I do not trust the sun I will give life 
myself I mil tear another Adam from my 
body if I tear my body to pieces in the act 

THE SERPENT Do Dare it Everything is 
possible eveiything Listen I am old I am 
the old serpent, older than Adam, older than 
Eve I remembered Lihth, who came before 
Adam and Eve I was her darling as I am 
yours She was alone there was no man mth 
her She saw death as you saw it when the 
fawn fell, and she knew then that she must 
find out how to renew herself and cast the 
skin hke me She hnd a mighty mil' she 
strove and strove and mlled and mlled for 
more moons than there are leaves on all the 
trees of the garden Her pangs were temble 
her groans drove sleep from Eden She said 
it must never be again that the burden of 
renemng hfe was past bearing that it was 
too much for one And when she cast the 
skm, lo! there was not one new Lihth but 
two one hke herself, the other hke Adam 
You were the one Adam was the other 

EVE But why did she divide mto two, and 


make us different? 

THE SERPENT I tcll you thc Inbot IS too 
much for one, T\io must share it 
EVT Do }ou mean that Adam must share 
it mtli mc^ lie vi ill not lie cannot bear pain, 
nor take trouble mth his body 
THE SERPENT IIc nccd not There mil be 
no pain for him He will implore you to let 
him do his share IIc will be in your power 
through his desire 

EVT Tlicn I mil do it But how? How did 
Lilith work this miracle? 

THE SERPENT Slic imagined it 
EVE Wliat is imagined? 

THE SERPENT SIlC told it tO mc CS R mBT- 
vcllous story of something that never hap- 
pened to a Lilith that never was She did 
not know then that imagination is thc be- 
ginning of creation You imagine what you 
desire, you mil what you imagine, and at 
last you create whnt you mil 
Fv F~ How can I create out of nothing? 

THE SERPENT Everything must have been 
created out of nothing Look at that thick 
roll of hard flesh on your strong arm' That 
was not always there you could not climb 
a tree when I first saw you But you willed 
and tned and mlled and tried, and your will 
created out of nothing thc roll on your arm 
until you had ymur desire, and could draw 
yourself up wntli one hand and sent yourself 
on the bough tlint w as nbov c y our head 
EVE That w as practice 
THE SERPENT Tilings wear out by pracbee 
tliey do not grow by it Your hair streams in 
thc mnd ns if it vi ere tryung to stretch itself 
further and further But it does not grow 
longer for all its pracbee in streaming, be- 
cause you hav c not willed it so When Lihth 
told me what she hnd imagined in our silent 
language (for there were no words then) I 
bade her desire it and will it, and then, to 
our great wonder, the thing she had desired 
and mlled created itself in her under the 
urging of her will Then I too mlled to renew 
myself as two instead of one, and after many 
dayrs the miracle happened, and I burst from 
my skin with another snake interlaced mth 
me, and now there are two imnginabons, 
two desires, two mils to create mth 

EVE To desire, to imagine, to mil, to create 

That 13 too long a story Find me one word 
for it all you, who are so clever at words 
THE SERPENT In oue word, to conceive 
That is the word that means both the be- 
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ginning in imagination and the end in 
creation 

EVE Find me a vrord for the story Lahth 
imagined and told you in your silent lan- 
guage the story that mas too monderful to 
he true, and yet came true 
THE SERPENT A pOCm 

EVE Find me another mord for mhat Lihth 
mas to me 

THE SERPENT She wos youT mother 
EVE And Adam’s mother? 

THE SERPENT. YeS 

EVE [abotd to me] I mill go and tell Adam 
to conceive 

THE SERPENT 

EVE Ijarred and startled] WTiat a hateful 
noise! What is the matter mith you? No one 
has ever uttered such a sound before 
THE SERPENT Adam cannot conceive 
EVE Why? 

THE SERPENT Lihth did not imagme him 
so He can imagine, he can mill he* can 
desire he can gather his life together for a 
great spring tomards creation* he can create 
all things except one, and that one is his own 
kmd 

EVE Why did Lihth keep this from him? 
THE SERPENT. Because if he could do that 
he could do mathout Eve 

EVE That IS true It is I mho must conceive. 
THE SERPENT Ycs By that he IS tied to you. 
EVE And I to him! 

THE SERPENT. Ycs, Until you Create another 
Adam 

EVE I had not thought of that You are 
very subtle But if I create another Eve he 
may turn to her and do mrthout me I mill 
not create any Eves, only Adams 
THE SERPENT They cannot renem them- 
selves mithout Eves Sooner or later you 
mill die hke the famn; and the nem Adams 
mill be unable to create ivithout nem Eves 
You can imagine such an end; but you can- 
not desne it, therefore cannot miU it, there- 
fore cannot create Adams only. 

eve. If I am to die hke the famn, mhy 
should not the rest die too? What do I care? 

THE serpent Life must not cease That 
comes before everythmg It is silly to say 
you do not care You do care It is that care 
that mill prompt your imagination; mflame 
your desires, make your mill irresistible, 
and create out of nothing. 

eve [thoughtfully] There can be no such 
thing as nothing The garden is full, not 



empty. 

THE SERPENT I had not thought of that 
That is a great thought Yes there is no such 
thing as nothing, only things me cannot see. 
The chameleon eats the air 

eve I ! 
to Adam 

adam’l 

EVE This mill please hun, and cute \iis fits 
of melancholy 

THE SERPENT. Do not tell him yet I have 
not told you the great secret 

EVE What more is there to tell? It is I mho 
have to do the miracle 

THE SERPENT No he, too, must desire and 
mill. But he must give his desire and his mill 
to you. 

EVE Horn? 

THE SERPENT That 19 the great secret 
Hush! he is coming 

ADAM [reliiTTung] Is there another voice in 
the garden besides our voices and the Voice? 
I heard a nem voice 


EVE [rising and running to him] Only think, 
Adam! Our snake has learnt to speak by 
hstening to us 

ADAM [delighted] Is it so? [He goes past her to 
the stone, and fondles the serpent] 

THE SERPENT [responding affectionately] It is 
so, dear Adam 

EVE But I ha\ e more monderful nems than 
that. Adam, me need not hve for ever. 

ADAM [dropping the snale’s head tn his excite- 
ment] What' Eve* do not play with me about 
this. If only there may be an end some day, 
and yetno end* K only I canbereheved of the 
horror of having to endure myself for ever! 
If only the care of this terrible garden may 
pass on to some other gardener* If only the 
sentinel set by the Voice can be reheved* 
If only the rest and sleep that enable me to 
bear it from day to day could grom after 
many days mto an eternal rest, an eternal 
sleep, then I could face my days, homever 
long they may last Only, there must be 
some end, some end. I am not strong enough 
to bear etermly 

THE SERPENT. You need not hve to see 
another summer; and yet there shall be no 
end 

ADAM. That cannot be. 

THE SERPENT. It Can be. 

EVE It shall be. 

THE SERPENT. It is Kill me; and you mill 
find another snake in the garden tomorrom. 
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You ■nill find more snolccs than there arc 
fingers on 3 our hands 
EVE I wll make other Adams, other Eves 
ADAM I tell 3 on 3'ou must not make up 
stories about this It cannot liappen 
TJir SEapENT I can remember uhen 30U 
were 3'oursclf a thing that could not happen 
Yet 3 ou arc 

ADAM [f/r«cl] That miist be true [lie stls 
doTvn on ihc j/onc] 

THE 8E11PFNT I mil tell Eve the secret, and 
she mil tell it to 3 ou 

ADAM The secret! [He turns quid Ii/ iotcards 
the serpent, and tn doing so puts his foot on 
something sharp'\ Oh! 

EVE ^^'knt IS it? 

ADAM [n/Sting hisfoot] A thistle And there, 
next to it, a briar And nettles, too! I am 
tired of pulling these things up to keep the 
garden pleasant for us for e\ er 

THE SEnPENT Tliey do not grow veiy fast 
They mil not overrun tlie whole garden for 
a long time not until you have laid down 3 our 
burden and gone to sleep for ever V\Ti3 
should you trouble yourself? Let the new 
Adams clear a place for themselves 
ADAM That IS very true You must tell us 
your secret You see, E've, what a splendid 
thing it IS not to have to hve for ever 

EVE [/^rowing herself donm disconteniedlp 
and plucking at the grass] That is so like a man 
The moment you find we need not last for 
ever, you talk as if we were going to end 
today You must clear away some of those 
homd things, or we shall be scratched and 
stung whenever we forget to look where we 
are steppmg 

ADAM Oh yes, some of them, of course 
But only some I wall clear them away to- 
morrow 

THE SERPENT [ZattgAs]!!! 

ADAM That IS a funny noise to make I hke 
it 

EVE I do not Why do you make it again? 
THE SERPENT Adam has mvented some- 
thing new He has invented tomorrow You 
will invent things every day now that the 
burden of immortahty is hfled from you 
EVE Immortahty? What is that? 

THE SERPENT My new vvord for having to 
hve for ever 

EVE The serpent has made a beautiful 
word for being Living 

ADAM Make me a beautiful word for doing 
+b{Tiin! t/iTTinrrnw for that surelv IS a CTCat 


and blessed inv cntion 
Tiir sraPFNT Procrastination 
FVF Tliat is a sweet word I wtsIi I had n 
serpent’s tongue 

THE SFRPENT That may come too Every- 
tliing IS possible. 

ADAM [springing up tn sudden terror] Oh! 

Fv F What IS the matter now? 

ADAM M3’ rest! My escape from hfc! 

THF SERPFNT Death 'That is the word 
ADAM Tliere is a terrible danger in this 
procrastination 
EVF Wiat danger? 

ADAM If I put off death until toiuorrovv, I 
shall never die There is no sucli da3' ns to- 
morrow , and nev cr can be 
THF SFRPFNT I am vcr} subtle, but Man 
IS deeper in his thought than I am Tlie 
woman knows that there is no such thing ns 
nothing the man knows that there is no 
such day as tomorrow I do well to worship 
them 

ADAM If I am to overtake death, I must 
appoint a real dn3’, not a tomorrow Wien 
shall I die? 

EVE You may die when I have itiadc an- 
other Adam Not before But tlicn, as soon 
ns you like [SAe nses, and passing behind him, 
strolls off carelessly to the tree and leans against 
tl, sirohng a ring of the snake] 

ADAH 'fhere need be no huriy even then 
EVE I see 3 'ou wall put it off until tomorrow 
ADAM And you? Will you die the moment 
you have made a new Eve? 

EVE Why should I? Are 3’ou eager to be 
nd of me? Only just now you wanted me to sit 
still and never move lest I should sturnble and 
die hke the fawn Now you no longer care 
ADAii It does not matter so much now 
EVE [angrily io the snake] This death that 
30U have brought into the garden is an evil 
thing He wants me to die 
THE SERPENT [to Adam] Do you want her to 
die? 

ADAM No It IS I who am to die Eve must 
not die before me I should be lonely 
EVE You could get one of the nevv Eves 
ADAM That IS true But they might not be 
quite the same They could not I feel sure 
of that They would not have the same 
memories They would be — I want a word 
for them 

THE SERPENT Strangers 
ADAM Yes that is a good hard word 
Stramrers 
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EVE. When there are new Adams and new 
Eves we shall -hve m a garden of strangers 
We shall need each other [iSAc comes qutcUy 
behind him and turns up his face to Aer] Do not 
forget that, Adam Never forget it 
ADAM Why should I forget it? It is I who 
have thought of it 

EVE I, too, have thought of something 
The fawn stumbled and fell and died But 
you could come softly up behind me and 
suddenly pounces on his shoulders and 
throws Jam forward on his face'] throw me 
down so that I should die I should not dare 
to sleep if there were no reason why you 
should not make me die 
ADAM [scrambling up tn horror] Make you 
die'*' What a frightful thought' 

THE SERPENT Ehll, kill, kill, kiU That IS the 
word 

EVE The new Adams and Eves might kill 
us. I shall not make them [She sits on the tocL 
and pulls him down beside her, clasping him to 
her with her right arm] 

THE SERPENT You must. Fop if you do not 
— ^here will be an end 

3 DAM No they will not kill us they wiU 
§ as I do There is something against it. 
O' I jVoice in the garden -will tell them that 
^ C,y must not kill, as it tells me 

THE SERPENT The voice in the garden is 
your own voice 

ADAM It is, and it IS not It is sometlung 
greater than me I am only a part of it 
EVE The Voice does not tell me not to kiU 
you Yet I do not want you to die before me. 
No voice IS needed to make me feel that 
ADAM [throwing his arm round her shoulder 
with an expression of anguish] Oh no Jt-Lat is 
plain without any voice. There ^°“^^mg 
that holds us together, some"^® consume 
no word — made an al 

the SERPENT Love Love 
ADAM That is too short a word for 
thing ( 

the serpent [/cug^Jt!' \ 

eve [turning impatiently to the That 

heart-bitmg sound agam' Do not do it Why 
do you do it^ 

THE SERPENT. Love may be too long a word 
for so short a thing soon But when it is short 
it will be very sweet 

ADAM [nijmnaftng] You puzzle me My ol«l 
trouble was heavy, but it was simple TLese 
wonders that you promise to do may tangle 
up my being before they bring me the gift 


las 


of death I was troubled with the burden of 
eternal being, but I was not confused in my 
mind If I did not know that I loved Eve, at 
least I did not know that she might cease to 
love me, and come to love some other Adam 
and desire my death. Can you find a name 
for that knowledge? 

the SERPENT Jcalousy Jealousy. Jealousy 
ADAM A hideous word 
EVE [shalcing hini] Adam you must not 
brood You think too much 

ADAM [angrily] How can I help brooding 
when the future has become uncertain? Any- 
thing IS better than imcertainty. Life has 
become uncertain Love is uncertain Hdve 
you a word for this new misery? 

THE SERPENT Fear Fear Fear 
ADAM Have you a remedy for it? 

THE SERPENT Yes Hope Hope Hope 
ADAM What IS hope? 

THE SERPENT. As loDg as you do not know 
the future you do not know that it will not 
be happier than the past That is hope 
ADAM It does not console me Fear is 
stronger in me than hope I must have cer- 
tainty [He rises threateningly] Give it to me, 
or I wdl kill you when next I catch you 
asleep 

EVE [pirowtng her arms round the serpeni] 
My beautiful snake Oil 'ns How can you 
even think such a horror? 

ADAM Fear will drive me to anything The 
.serpent gave me fear Let it now give me 
certainty or go in fear of me 

THE SERPENT. Bind the future by your will 
Make a vow 

ADAM "What is a vow? 

THE SERPENT Choosc a day for your death; 
and resolve to die on that day. Th'en death 
IS no longer uncertain but certain Let Eve 
vow to love you until your death Then love 
wiU be no longer uncertain 

ADAM Yes that is splendid, that wall bmd 
the future 

EVE [displeased, taming away from the ser- 
pent] But it will destroy hope. 

ADAM [angrily] Be silent, woman Hope is 
wicked Happiness is wicked Certainty is 
blessed 

iHE SERPENT What IS wicked^ You ha\e 
Invented a word 

ADAM Whatever I fear to do is ivicked 
Listen to me, Eve; and you, snake, hsten 
too, that your memory may hold my vow. I 
will hve a thousand sets of the four seasons — 
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You wll find more snakes tlinn there arc 
fingers on your hands 
eve I wll make other Adorns, other Eves. 
ADAM I tell you you must not make up 
stories about this It cannot happen 
THE sEtirFNT I con rcmcmbcr when }ou 
were yourself a thing that could not Jinppen 
Yet you arc 

ADAM [j/rucl] Tliat must be true \lle stis 
dorm on the stone] 

THE BEnPENT I Will tcll E\ c thc sccrct, and 
she will tell it to j ou 

ADAM The secret' [//c turns qmcUy toreards 
the serpent, and tn doing so puts hts foot on 
something sharp] Oh' 

EVE \Vhnt IS It? 

ADAM [niiiing his foot] A thistle And there, 
next to it, a briar And nettles, too! I nm 
fared of pulhng tliesc things up to keep thc 
garden pleasant for us for ever 

THE SEnpEvr Tlicy do not grow v erj fast 
They will not ov cmin tlic whole garden for 
a long fame not until you have laid dowTij our 
burden and gone to sleep for ever Why 
should you trouble yourself? Let the new 
Adams clear a place for themselves 
ADAM That is very true You must tell us 
your secret You see, Eve, what a splendid 
thing it IS not to hav e to hve for ever 
EVE [ihromng herself donm discontentedly 
and plucking at the grorj] That is so like a man 
The moment you find we need not last for 
ever, you talk as if we were going to end 
today You must clear away some of those 
horrid things, or we shall be scratched and 
stung whenever we forget to look where we 
are stepping 

ADAM Oh yes, some of them, of course 
But only some I will clear them away to- 
morrow 

THE SEnPENT 

ADAM That is a funny noise to moke I hke 
it 

EVE I do not. Why do you make it again? 
the SERPENT Adam has invented some- 
thing new He has mvented tomorrow You 
will invent things every day now that the 
burden of immortahty is Lfted from you 
EVE Immortahty? What is that? 

THE SERPENT My Dcw Word for having to 
hve for ever 

EVE The serpent has made a beautiful 
word for being Living 
ADAM Make me a beautiful word for doing 
thmgs tomorrow, for that surely is a great 


and blessed invention 
THE SERPENT Procrastination 
EVE That is a sweet vvord I wish I had a 
serpent’s tongue. 

THE SERPENT Tliat may come too Every- 
thing IS possible. 

ADAM [springing up tn sudden terror] Oh! 
EVE What IS the matter now? 

ADAM Mj rest! M) escape from life' 

THE SERPENT Death That is thc word 
ADAM There is a tcmblc danger in this 
procrastination 
EVE What danger? 

ADAM If I put off death until tomorrow, I 
shall nev cr die Tlicrc is no such day ns to- 
morrow , and nev cr can be 
THE SERPENT I am vcrj subtle, but Man 
IS deeper in his thought than I am The 
woman knows that there is no such thing as 
nothing thc man knows that there is no 
such day ns tomorrow I do well to worship 
tlicm 

ADAM If I am to overtake death, I must 
appoint a real daj , not a tomorrow ^Vhcn 
shall I die? 

EVE You may die when I have made an- 
otlicr Adam Not before But then, ns soon 
as you like [5Ae uses, and passing behind hm, 
strolls off carelessly to the tree and leans against 
it, stroking a nng of the wal-c] 

ADAM There need be no hurry even then 
EVE I see you w ill put it off until tomorrow 
ADAM And you? Will jou die the moment 
you have made a new Eve? 

EVE Why should I? Are you eager to be 
nd of me? Only just now you wanted me to sit 
still and nev er move lest I should stumble and 
die hke the fawn Now you no longer care 
ADAM It does not matter so much now 
EVE [angrily to the snake] This death that 
you have brought into the garden is an evil 
thing He wants me to die 
THE SERPENT [<0 Adam] Do you want her to 
die? 

ADAM No It 13 I who am to die Eve must 
not die before me I should be lonely 
EVE You could get one of the new Eves 
ADAM That is true But they might not be 
quite the same They could not 1 feel sure 
of that They would not have the some 
memories. They would be — I wont a word 
for them 

THE SERPENT Strangers 
ADAM Yes that is a good hard word 
Strangers 
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eve. When there are new Adams and new 
Eves we shall hve m a garden of strangers 
We shall need each other [SAe comes qmcUy 
hehi\d hm and iums up htsface to her] Do not 
forget that, Adam Never forget it 
ADAM Why should I forget it? It is I who 
have thought of it. 

EVE I, too, have thought of something 
The fawn stumbled and fell and died But 
you could come softly up behind me and 
[she suddenly pounces on his shoulders and 
throws him forward on his face] throw me 
down so that I should die I should not dare 
to sleep if there were no reason why you 
should not make me die 
ADAM \scramhling up in horror] Make you 
die'" What a frightful thought' 

THE SERPENT Kill, kill, kill, kill That IS the 
word. 

EVE. The new Adams and Eves imght kiU 
us I shall not make them [She sits on the rock 
and pulls him dorm beside her, clasping hxm to 
her with her right arm] 

THE SERPENT You must For if you do not 
Acre will be an end 

g gUAM No they wiU not kiU us they wiU 
§ as I do There is something against it. 
& 3 Voice m the garden will tell them that 
^ must not kill, as it tells me 

THE SERPENT The voicc m the garden is 
your own voice 

ADAM It is, and it IS not It is something 
greater than me I am only a part of it 
EVE The Voice does not tell me not to kill 
you Yet I do not want you to die before me 
No voice IS needed to make me feel that 
ADAM [throning kis arm round her shoulder 
with an expression of anguish] Oh ng 

Ttereje coui 
that holds us together, some q made 
no word — ’ 

the SERPENT Love LoVe 

ADAM That is too short a word for s%^ 
thing { 

the serpent \ 

[turning impatiently to the sncin That 
neart-biting sound agam' Do not do it Whv 
no you do it^ 



the serpent Love may be too Ion/ a word 

It ^ ^ short 

It Will be very sweet 

trm?w^ ["'minahng] You puzzle me My ob^ 
wnT„i ^ sunple T-“ese 

un ^’?^^^y°’^Ptonuse to do ma-F ^tingle 

P my being before they bring >-jae the gift 


of death I was troubled with the burden of 
eternal being; but I was not confused in my 
mind If I did not know that I loved Eve, at 
least I did not know that she might cease to 
love me, and come to love some other Adam 
and desure my death. Can you find a name 
for that knowledge^ 

THE SERPENT Jealousy. Jcalousy Jealousy 
ADAM A hideous word ’ 

EVE [sAcIvng hini] Adam you must not 
brood You think too much 

ADAM [angrily] How can I help brooding 
when the future has become uncertain? Any- 
thing IS better than imcertamty Life has 
become uncertain Love is uncertam Hdve 
you a word for this new misery^ 

THE SERPENT Fear. Fear Fear 
ADAM Have you a remedy for it? 

THE SERPENT Yes Hope Hope Hope 
ADAM WTiat IS hope? 

THE SERPENT As long as you do not know 
the future you do not know that it ivill not 
be happier than the past That is hope 
ADAM It does not console me. Fear is 
stronger m me than hope I must have cer- 
tainty [He rises threateningly] Give it to me, 
or I wdl kill you when next I catch you 
asleep 

EVE [ihrormng her arms round the serpent] 
My beautiful shake Oh 'ne How can you 
even think such a horror^ 

ADAM Fear will dnve me to anything The 
NSerpent gave me fear Let it now give me 
certainty or go m fear of me 

THE SERPENT Bmd the future by your will 
Make a vow. 

ADAM What IS a vow? 

THE SERPENT Choose a day for your death; 
and resolve to die on that day Jii^iTdeath 
IS no longer uncertam but pertain Let Eve 
vow to love you until yoi death Then love 
will be no longer uncertain 

ADAM Yes that is -splendid that wiH bind 
the future 

EVE [displeased, taming away from the ser- 
pent] But it will uestroy hope. 

ADAM silent, woman. Hope is 

wicked LTappmess is wicked. Certainty- is 
blesse*^ 

r-OKE SERPENT What IS wickcd' You have 
fm ented a word 

ADAM Whatever I fear to do is wicked. 
Listen to me, E%e; and you, snake, listen 
too. that your memory may hold mv vow. I 
* will live a thousand sets of ^e four seasons — 
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TiiE sEnpENT Ycyirs. Years 
ADAM I Will live a thousand ) cars; and then 
I wall endure no more I toII die and take my 
rest. And I wall love E\c all tliat time and 
no other woman 

EVE And if Adam keeps his vow I wall lore 
no other man until he dies 
THE sEnPENT You ha\c both m\cntcd 
marnage And what he wall be to you and 
not to any other woman is husband, and 
A\hat you wall be to him and not to any other 
man is wife 

ADAJM [tnsUndively moving fits hand towards 
herl Husband and wafe 
EVE \shpptng her hand into /uj] Wife and 
husband 
aaiE SERPENT 

EVE [snatching herself loose from Adam] Do 
not make that odious noise, I tell jou 
ADAM Do not listen to her the noise is 
good it lightens my heart You arc a jolly 
snake But you have not made a sow jet 
■RTiat vow do you make? 

THE SERPENT I make no vows I take my 
ehance 

ADAM Chance? What docs that mean? 

THE SERPENT It mcons that I fear cer- 
tainty as you fear uncertainty It means that 
nothing is certain but uncertainty If I bind 
the future I bind mj Will If i bind my will I 
strangle creation 

EVE Creation must not be strangled I tell 
you I wall create, though I tear my^el^Jfl 
pieces m the act 

ADAM Be silent, both of you I w'lll bind 
the future I wall be delivered from fear [7b 
Eve] We have made our vows, and if you 
must create, you shall create within the 
bounds of those vows You shall not listen to 
that snake any more Come [Ac seizes her by 
the hair to drag kej‘'<iway] 

EVE Let me go, you fool It has not yet 
told me the secret 

ADAM [releasing her] That is true What is 
a fool? \ 

EVE I do not know the W<Qrd came to me 
It IS what you are when you foi^^ tuid brood 
and are filled wth fear Let us iSS^ to the 
snake 

ADAM No I am afraid of it. I feel as 
ground were givmg way under my feet whe J 
it speaks Do you stay and listen to it 
THE SERPENT [ZflUgAj]!!! 

ADAM [brightening] That noise takes away 
fear Funny The snake and the woman are 


going to whisper secrets- [7/c chicUes and 
goes away slowly, laughing hisfrsl laugh] 

EAT Now' tlic secret The ‘secret [She sits 
on the rock and throws her arm's round the ser- 
pent, who begins whispering to her] 

Eve's face lights up mtk intense interest, 
which increases until an expression of over- 
whelming repugnance tales its place She bunes 
her face in her hands 

ACT II 

A few centuries later Morning An oasts in 
Mesopotamia Close at hand the end of a log 
house abuts on a htchen garden Adam is digging 
in the middle of the garden On his right, Eve 
sits on a stool in the shadow of a tree by the door- 
way, spinning fax Her wheel, winch she turns 
by hand, is a large disc of heavy irood, practic- 
ally a fy-whecl At the opposite side of the 
garden is a thorn brake with a passage through it 
barred by a hurdle 

The two are scantily and carelessly dressed in 
rough linen and leaves They have lost their 
youth and grace, and Adam has an unkempt 
beard andjaggedly cut hair, but they are strong 
and in the prime of life Adam looks warned, like 
a farmer Eve, better humored (having given up 
worrying), sits and spins and thinks 

A man’s \oice. Hallo, mother! 

EVE [looking across the garden towards the 
hurdle] Here is Cam 

ADAM [uttering a grunt of disgustyil [He goes 
on digging without raising his head] 

Cam kicks the hurdle out of his way, and 
stndes into the garden In pose, voice, and dress 
he IS insistently warlike He is equipped mtk a 
bugep ’'ear and broad brass-bound leather shield, 
his It u , tiger’s head with bull's horns, he 
we^ ‘ cloak mth gold brooch over a 

hfhave hvougifig dajgg dangling, his feet are 
Aig He wan|; },rass ornaments, hxs shins are 
G j g, eaves, and his bristling military 

mottstac le glistens with oil To hs parents he has 
the self assertive, not-quite-at-ease manner of a 
revolted son who knows that he ts not forgiven 
nor ap moved of 

CAIN [to Adam] Still digging? Always dig 
dig, dig Sticking in the old furrow No pre 
gress! no advanced ideas! no adventures! 
i^What should I be if I had stuck to the diggmf 
^)qu taught me? 

What are you now, with your shie! 
and your brother’s blood cryii 

fromthe^ ' —nstyou? 
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CAIN. I am the first murderer* you are only 
the first man Anybody could be the fir^ 
man it is as easy as to be the first cabbage. 
To be the first murderer one must be a man 
of spirit. 

ADAM Begone Leave us m peace The 
vrorld is wide enough to keep us apart. 

EVE Why do you want to drive him away? 
He IS mine I made him out of my own body. 
I want to see my work sometimes 

ADAM You made Abel also He lolled Abel 
Can you bear to look at him after that? 

CAIN Whose fault was it that I killed Abel? 
Who invented kilhng^ Did J? No* he m- 
vented it himself I followed your teaching. 
I dug and dug and dug I cleared away the 
thistles and bnars I ate the fonts of the 
earth I hved in the sweat of my brow, as you 
do I was a fool But Abel was a discoverer, 
a man of ideas, of spirit* a true Progressive 
He was the discoverer of blood. He was the 
mventor of killing He found out that the 
fire of the sun could be brought down by a 
dewdrop He mvented the altar to keep the 
fire ahve He changed the beasts he killed 
into meat by the fire on the altar. He kept 
himself ahve by eatmg meat His meal cost 
him a day’s glorious health-giving sport and 
an hour’s amusing play ivith the fire You 
leamt nothing from him you drudged and 
drudged and drudged, and dug and dug and 
dug, and made me do the same. I emued his 
happiness, his fireedom I despised myself 
for not doing' as he did instead of what you 
did He became so happy that he shared his 
meal with the Voice that had whispered all 
bis mventions to him He said that the Voice 
was the voice of the fire that cooked his f^ 1, 
and that the fire that could cook could also 
eat It was true I saw the fire consume the 
food on his altar Then I, too, made an altar, 
and offered my food on it, my grains, mv 
roots, my firmt Useless, nothing happened 
He laughed at me; and then came my great 
idea why not kill him as he killed the beasts^ 
I struck, and he died, just as they did Then 
I gave up your old sdly drudging ways, and 
med as he had hved, by the chase, by the 
lolhng, and by the fire Am I not better than 
you? stronger, happier, freer? 

ADAM You are not stronger, you are 
shorter m the -wmd: you cannot endure You 
have made the beasts afraid of us; and the 
snake has mvented poison to protect herself 
against you I fear you myself If you take a 


step towards your mother with that spear of 
yours I -will strike you with my spade as you 
struck Abek 

EVE He inll not strike me. He loves me. 

ADAM He loved his brother But he killed 
him 

CAIN I do not want to kill w'omen I do not 
want to kill my mother And for her sake I 
wiU not kiU you, though I could send this 
spear through you without coming withm 
reach of your spade But for her, I could not 
resist the sport of trymg to kill you, m spite 
of my fear that you would kill me I have 
striven with a boar and with a hon as to 
which of us should kill the other I have 
striven with a man. spear to spear and shield 
to shield It IS terrible, but there is no joy 
like it I call it fighting He who has never 
fought has never hved 'That is what has 
brought me to my mother today 

ADAM What have you to do with one 
another now? She is the creator, you the 
destroyer. 

CAIN. How can I destroy unless she 
creates? I want her to create more and more 
men aye, and more and more women, that 
they may m turn create more men I have 
imagined a glonous poem of many men, of 
more men than there are leaves on a thou- 
sand trees I -will divide them into two great 
hosts. One of them I will lead; and the other 
will be led by the man I fear most and desire 
to fight and kill most And each host shall 
try to kiU the other host Think of that' all 
those multitudes of men fighting, fighting, 
kilhng, kilhng' The four n\ ers runmng -wiQi 
blood! The shouts of triumph' the how'ls of 
rage' the curses of despair' the shrieks of 
torment! That will be life mdeed hfe hved 
to the very marrow, burmng, overwhelmmg 
hfe Every man who has not seen it, heard it, 
felt it, risked it, wiU feel a humbled fool in 
the presence of the man who has 

EVE And I' I am to be a mere convenience 
to make men for you to kill! 

ADAM Or to kill you, you fool 

CAIN. Mother the mahng of men is your 
right, your nsk, your agony, your glory, your 
triumph You make my father here your 
mere convenience, as you call it, for that 
He has to dig for you, sweat for you, plod for 
you, hke the ox who helps him to tear up the 
ground or the ass who carries his burdens for 
him. No Woman shall make me hve my 
father s hfe I will hunt I wall fight and strive 
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to the very bursting of my sinew's Wlicn I 
have slam the boar at the risk of m} life, I 
inll throw it to my w oman to eook, and give 
her a morsel of it for her pains She shall 
have no other food, and that will make her 
my slave And the man tiiat slays me shall 
have her for his boot3’ Man shall be the 
master of Woman, not her baby and her 
drudge 

Adam ihrows down hts spade, and stands 
looking darkly at Eve 

E\E Are you tempted, Adam? Does this 
seem a better thing to j ou than love between 
us^ 

CAIN What does he know of love? Only 
when he has fought, when he has faced terror 
and death, when he has striven to the spend- 
ing of the last rally of his strength, can he 
know what it is to rest m lo\c in the arms of 
a w Oman Ask tliat w oman w horn j ou made, 
who IS also my wife, whether she would have 
me as I was m the days when I followed tJie 
ways of Adam, and was a digger and a 
drudge? 

EVE [angrily throwing down her distajf] WTiatl 
You dare come here boasting about that 
good-for-nothing Lua, the w orst of daughters 
and the worst of wives! You her mnsterl You 
are more her slave than Adam’s ox or your 
oivn sheep-dog Forsooth, when jou have 
slam the boar at the risk of your hfc, j'ou wll 
throw her a morsel of it for her pains! Ha> 
Poor wretch do you think I do not know her, 
and know you, better than that? Do you risk 
your hfe when you trap the ermine and the 
sable and the blue fox to hang on her \exy 
shoulders and make her look more like an 
animal than a woman? When you have to 
snare the little tender birds because it is too 
much trouble for her to chew honest food, 
how much of a great warrior do you feel then? 
You slay the tiger at the risk of your hfe, but 
who gets the striped skm you have run that 
nsk for? She takes it to he on, and flings you 
the camon flesh you cannot eat You fight 
because you think that your fighting makes 
her admnre and desire you Fool she makes 
you fight because you bnng her the orna- 
ments and the treasures of those you have 
slam, and because she is courted and pro- 
pitiated wnth power and gold by the people 
who fear you You say that I make a mere 
convemence of Adam I who spin and keep 
the house, and bear and rear children, and 
am a woman and not a pet animal to please 


men and prey on them! What arc you, you 
poor slave of a painted face and a bundle of 
skunk's fur? You were a man-child when I 
bore you Lua was a woman-child when I 
bore her ^Vllat have you made of yourselves? 

CAIN [letting his spear fall into the crook of his 
shield arm, and innrltng hts moustache'^ There 
13 something higher than man There is hero 
and superman 

EVE Superman! You are no superman, you 
are Anti-Man you are to other men what 
tlic stoat IS to the rabbit; and she is to you 
what the leech is to the stoat. You despise 
jour father, but when he dies the world will 
be the nchcr because he lived When you 
die, men will saj, “He was a great warrior, 
but it would have been better for the world 
if he had never been bom ” And of Lua they 
will saj' notliing, but when they think of her 
they will spit 

CAIN She IS a better sort of woman to hvc 
witJi than you If Lua nagged at me as you 
arc nagging, and as you nag at Adam, I 
would beat her black and blue from head to 
foot I have done it too, slave as you say I 
am 

EVE. Yes, because she looked at another 
man And then you grovelled at her feet, 
and cned, and begged her to forgive you, 
and were ten braes more her slave than ever; 
and she, when she had fimshed screaming 
and the pain went off a httle, she forgave 
you, did she not? 

CAIN She loved me more than ever That 
IS the true nature of woman 

EVE [now pitying him maternally] Love! YOu 
call that love! You call that the nature of 
W^i.nan! My boj'^ this is neither man nor 
woman nor love nor hfe You have no real 
strength m your bones nor sap in your flesh 

CAIN Hal [he seises hts spear and swings it 
muscularly] 

EVE Yes you have to twirl a stack to feel 
your strength you cannot taste hfe without 
making it bitter and boihng hot you cannot 
love Lua unbl her face is painted, nor feel 
the natural warmth of her flesh until you 
have stuck a squrTrel’s fur on it You can 
feel nothing but a torment, apd beheve 
nothing but a he You will not raise your 
head to look at all the miracles of hfe that 
surround you, but you wall run ten miles to 
see a fight or a death 

ABAM Enough said Let the boy alone 

CAIN Boy! Ha! ha! 
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EVE [to Adam'\ You think, perhaps, that his 
way of hfe may be better than yours after 
all You are still tempted Well, -will you 
pamper me as he pampers his woman^ Will 
you kiU tigers and bears until I have a heap 
of their skins to lonnge on? Shall I pamt my 
face and let my arms waste into pretty soft- 
ness, and eat partridges and doves, and the 
flesh of kids whose milk you wiU steal for me? 

ADAM You are hard enough to bear with 
as you are. Stay as you are, and I Avill stay 
as I am 

CAIN You neither of you know anything 
about hfe You are simple coimtry folk. You 
are the nurses and \alets of the oxen and 
dogs and asses you have tamed to work for 
you I can raise you out of that I have a plan 
Why not tame men and women to work for 
us^ Why not brmg them up from childhood 
never to know any other lot, so that they 
may believe that we are gods, and that they 
are here only to make hfe glorious for us? 

ADAM \impressei\ That is a great thought, 
certainly. 

EVE \contempluously] Great thought’ 

ADAM Well, as the serpent used to say, 
why not? 

EVE Because I would not have such 
wretches m my house Because I hate crea- 
tures with two heads, or with withered limbs, 
or that are distorted and perverted and un- 
natural I have told Cam already that he is 
not a man and that Lua is not a woman they 
are monsters And now you want to make 
still more unnatural monsters, so that you 
may be utterly lazy and worthless, and Hiat 
your tamed human ammals may find work 
a blasting curse A fine dream, truly' [To 
Chm] Your father is a fool skm deep, but 
you are a fool to your very marrow, and your 
of a wife is worse 

ADAM Why am I a fooP How am I a greater 
fool than you? 

eve You said there would be no lollmg 
because the Voice would tell our children 
that they must not kiU Why did it not tell 
Cam that'* 

CAIN It did, but I am not a child to be 
afraid of a Voice The Voice thought I was 
nothing but my brother’s keeper It found 
that I was myself, and that it was for Abel 
to be himself also, and look to himself He 
was not my keeper any more than I was his 
why did he not kill me? There was no more 
to prevent him than there was to prevent 


me* it was man to man, and I won. I was the 
first conqueror 

ADAM What did the Voice say to you when 
you thought all that? 

CAIN Why, it gave me right It said that 
my deed was as a mark on me, a bumt-m 
mark such as Abel put on his sheep, that no 
man should slay me. And here I stand im- 
slain, whilst the cowards who have never 
slam, the men who are content to be their 
brothers’ keepers instead of their mastere, 
are despised and rejected, and slain hke 
rabbits He who bears the brand of Cain 
shall rule the earth When he falls, he shall 
be avenged sevenfold, the Voice has said it; 
so beware how you plot against me, you and 
all the rest 

ADAM Cease your boashng and bullying, 
and tell the truth Does not the Voice tell 
you that as no man dare slay you for murder- 
mg your brother, you ought to slay yourself? 

CAIN No 

ADAM. Then there is no such thmg as divine 
justice, imless you are lying. 

CAIN. I am not lying I dare all truths. 
There is divane justice For the Voice telk 
me that I must offer myself to every man 
to be killed if he can kill me Without danger 
I cannot be great 'That is how I pay for 
Abel’s blood. Danger and fear follow my 
steps eveiTwhere Without them courage 
would have no sense And it is courage, 
courage, courage, that raises the blood of 
life to crimson splendor 

ADAM \jpichng up hts spade and preparing io 
dig again'] Take yourself off then This splen- 
did hfe of yours does not last for a thousand 
years, and I must last for a thousand years. 
ViTien you fighters do not get killed m fight- 
ing one another or fighting tlie beasts, you 
die from mere evnl in yourselves Your flesh 
ceases to grow hke man’s flesh it grows like 
a fungus on a tree. Instead of breathmg, you 
sneeze, or cough up your insides, and wither 
andpensh Your bowels become rotten, your 
hau falls from you, your teeth blacken and 
drop out; and you die before your time, not 
because you will, but because you must. I 
will dig, and hve. 

CAIN And pray, what use is this thousand 
years of life to you, you old vegetable? Do 
you dig any better because you have been 
diggmg for hundreds of years? I have not 
hved as long as you, but I know all there is 
to be known of the craft of digging By qmt- 

2 P 
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hng it I Imvc set myself free to Icnm nobler 
crafts of M Inch on know nothing I know the 
craft of fighting and of hunting in a word, 
tlic craft of killing. What certaint} ha\e you 
of your thousand years? I could kill both of 
you, and you could no more defend } our- 
selves than a couple of sheep I spare you, 
but others may kill you \Vhy not live bravclj', 
and die early and make room for others? 
Why, I — I! that know many more crafts than 
either of you, am tired of myself when I am 
not fighting or hunting Sooner than face a 
thousand j cars of it I should kill myself, ns 
the Voice sometimes tempts me to do already 

ADAM Liar you denied just now that it 
called on you to pay for Abel’s life with y'our 
own 

CAIN The Voice docs not speak to me ns 
it does to you I am a man you arc only 
a grown-up child One does not speak to a 
child ns to a man And a man does not listen 
and tremble in silence He replies he makes 
the Voice respect him in the end he dictates 
what the Voice shall snj' 

ADA>i May your tongue be accurst for such 
blasphemy! 

EVE Keep a guard on your own tongue, 
and do not curse my son It was Lilith who 
did wrong when she shored the labor of 
creation so unequally between man and mfc 
If you, Cain, had had the trouble of making 
Abel, or had had to make another man to 
replace him when he was gone, you would 
not have killed him you would have risked 
your own hfe to save his That is why all this 
empty talk of yours, which tempted Adam 
just now when he threw down his spade and 
hstened to you for a while, went by me like 
foul wmd that has passed over a dead body 
That IS why there is enmity between Woman 
the creator and Mon the destroyer I know 
you I am your mother You are idle you 
are selfish It is long and hard and painful to 
create hfe it is short and easy to steal the 
life others have made When you dug, you 
made the earth hve and bring forth as I hve 
and bnng forth It was for that that Lihth 
set you free from the travail of women, not 
for theft and murder 

CAIN The Devil thank her for it! I can make 
better use of my time than to play the hus- 
band to the clay beneath my feet. 

ADAM Devil? What new word is that? 

CAIN Hearken to me, old fool I have never 
in my soul listened willingly when you have 


told me of the Voice that whispers to you 
There must be two Voices, one tlint gulls 
and despises jou, and another that trusts 
and respects me I call yours the Devil Mine 
I call the Voice of God 
ADAM Mine IS the Voice of Life* yours the 
Voice of Dentil 

CAIN Be it so For it whispers to me that 
death is not really death that it is the g.ate 
of another life a life infinitely splendid and 
intense a life of tlie soul alone a hfe without 
clods or spades, liungcr or fatigue — 

TIE Selfish and idle, Cain I know 
CAIN Selfish, jes a life in which no man 
is his brother’s keeper, because his brother 
can keep himself But am I idle? In rejecting 
jour drudgerj, have I not embraced cnls 
and agonies of which } ou know nothing? The 
arrow is lighter in the hand than the spade, 
but the energ)' that dnies it through the 
breast of a fighter is as fire to water com- 
pared inth the strength tlint dnics the spade 
Into the harmless dirty clay. My strength 
is ns the strength of ten because my heart 
is pure. 

ADAM VTiat is that word? VTiat is pure? 
CAIN Turned from the clay Turned up- 
ward to the sun, to the clear clean heaiens 
ADAM Tlic hcaiens are emptj, child The 
earth is fruitful The earth feeds us It gives 
us the strength by which wc made you and 
all mankind Cut off from the clay which you 
despise, you would pensh miserably 

CAIN I reiolt against the clay I revolt 
against the food You say it gives us strength 
does it not also turn into filth and simte us 
with diseases? I revolt against these births 
that you and mother are so proud of They 
drag us down to the level of the beasts If 
that IS to be the last thing as it has been the 
first, let mankind pensh If I am to eat hke 
a bear, if Lua is to bnng forth cubs hke a 
bear, then I had rather be a bear than a man, 
for the bear is not ashamed he knows no 
better If you are content, like the bear, I 
am not Stay wath the woman who gives you 
children I will go to the woman who gives 
me dreams Grope in the ground for your 
food I wall bnng it from the skies ivith my 
arrows, or strike it down as it roams the eartli 
in the pnde of its life If I must have food or 
die, I wall nt least have it at ns far a remove 
from the earth as I can The ox shall make it 
something nobler than grass before it comes 
to me And as the man is nobler than the ox. 
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I shall some day let my enemy eat tiae ox; 
and then I ’mil slay and eat him 

abam Monster! You hear this. Eve? 

eve So that is what comes of turning your 
face to the clean clear heavens' Man-eatmg' 
Cluld-eating' For that is what it would come 
to, just as it came to lambs and kids when 
Abel began with sheep and goats You are a 
poor siUy creature after all Do you think I 
never have these thoughts I' who have the 
labor of the child-beanng I! who have the 
drudgery of preparing the food? I thought 
for a moment that perhaps this strong brave 
son of mine, who could imagme something 
better, and could desire what he imagined, 
might also be able to "will what he desired 
until he created it And aU that comes of it 
is tliat he wants to be a bear and eat children. 
Even a bear would not eat a man if it could 
get honey instead 

CAIN. I do not want to be a bear I do not 
want to eat children I do not know what I 
want, except that I want to be something 
higher and nobler than this stupid old digger 
whom Lihth made to help you to bring me 
into the world, and whom you despise now 
that he has served your turn 

ADAM \tn sullen rage] I have half a mind to 
shew you that my spade can spht your un- 
dutifiil head open, in spite of your spear 

CAIN Undutifiil! Ha' hal \Flownshing his 
spear\ Try it, old everybody’s father Try a 
taste of fighting 

EVE Peace, peace, you two fools. Sit down 
and be qmet; and hsten to me \^Adam, mth a 
weary shrug, throws down his spade Cain, mth 
a laughing one, throws downhts shield and spear 
Both sit on the ground] I hardly know which 
of you satisfies me least, yon -with your dirty 
, digging, or he ■with his dirty kilhng I cannot 
think it was for either of these cheap ways 
of life that Lihth set you free [To Adam] 
You dig roots and coax grains out of the 
earth, why do you not draw down a dmne 
sustenance from the skies'’ He steals and 
kills for his food, and makes up idle poems of 
life after death, and dresses up his terror- 
ndden hfe 'with fine words and his disease- 
ndden body -with fine clothes, so that men 
may glorify and honor him instead of cursing 
him as murderer and thief All you men, 
except only Adam, are my sons, or my sons’ 
sons, or my sons’ sons’ sons you all come to 
see me you all shew off before me all your 
httle ivisdoms and accomphshments are 


trotted out before mother Eve The diggers 
come the fighters and killers come they are 
both very duU, for they either complain to 
roe of the last harvest, or boast to me of the 
last fight, and one harvest IS justhke another, 
and the last fight only a repetition of the 
first Oh, I have heard it all a thousand times 
They tell me too of their last-bom* the clever 
thing the darhng child said yesterday, and 
how much more wonderful or Avitty or quaint 
it is than any child that ever u as bom before. 
And I have to pretend to be surpnsed, de- 
hghted, mterested; though the last child is 
hke the first, and has said and done nothing 
that did not dehght Adam and me when you 
and Abel said it For you were the first 
children m the world, and filled us ■with such 
wonder and dehght as no couple can ever 
again feel u hJe the world lasts When I can 
bear no more, I go to our old garden, that 
13 now a mass of nettles and thistles, in the 
hope of finding the serpent to talk to But 
you have made the serpent our enemy she 
has left the garden, or is dead I ne\er see 
her now So I have to come back and hsten 
to Adam saying the same thing for the ten- 
thousandth tune, or to receive a visit from 
the last great-great-grandson who has gro'wn 
up and wants to impress me ■with his im- 
portance Oh, it IS dreary, drear}*' And there 
is yet nearly seven hundred years of it to 
endure 

CAIN Poor mother' You see, hfe is too long 
One tires of everything There is nothing 
new under the sun 

ADAM [to Eve, grumpily] YTiy do you h\ e on, 
if you can find nothing better to do than 
complain? 

EVE Because there is still hope 

CAIN Of what? 

EVE Of the commg true of your dreams 
andimne Of newly created thmgs Of better 
things My sons and my sons’ sons are not 
all diggers and fighters. Some of them ■will 
neither dig nor fight they are more useless 
than either of you. they are weakhngs and 
cowards, they are vain; yet they are dirty 
and ■will not take the trouble to cut their hair 
They borrow and never pay; but one giies 
them what they want, because they tell 
beautiful hes in beautiful uords They can 
remember their dreams They can i-eam 
without sleeping They have not will enough 
to create instead of i*eaming; but the ser- 
pent said that every dream could be -willed 
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into creation by those strong enough to 
behevc in it Tlicrc arc others iiho cut reeds 
of different lengths and blow through them, 
making lovely patterns of sound in the air, 
and some of them can weave the patterns 
together, sounding three reeds at the same 
time, and raising my soul to things for which 
I have no words And others make little 
mammoths out of clay, or make faces appear 
on flat stones, and ask me to create women 
for them with such faces I have watched 
those faces and willed, and then I have 
made a woman-child that has grown up 
quite like them And others think of numbers 
without having to count on their fingers, and 
watch the sk)' at night, and give names to 
the stars, and can foretell when tlic sun will 
be covered with a black saucepan hd And 
there is Tubal, who made this wheel for me 
which has saved me so much labor And there 
is Enoch, who walks on the lulls, and hears 
the Voice conhnually, and has given up his 
will to do the will of the Voice, and has some 
of the Voice’s greatness When they come, 
there is always some new wonder, or some 
new hope something to hv c for Tliey nev cr 
want to die, because they are alw ays learn- 
ing and always creating cither things or 
wisdom, or at least dreaming of them And 
then you, Cam, come to me wnth your stupid 
fighting and destroying, and your foolish 
boasting, and you want me to tell you that 
it IS all splendid, and that you are heroic, and 
that nothing but death or the dread of death 
makes hfe worth hving Away with you, 
naughty child, and do you, Adam, go on with 
your work and not waste your time hstenmg 
to him 

CAIN I am not, perhaps, very clever, but — 

KVE \tniemtpiing him\ Perhaps not, but do 
not begin to boast of that It is no credit to 
you 

CAIN For aH that, mother, I have an m- 
stmet which tells me that death plays its 
part in hfe TeUmethis who invented death? 

Adam springs in kis fed Eve drops her 
dtsi(^ Both shen the greatest consternation 

CAIN What is the matter with you both? 

ADAM Boy you have asked us a terrible 
question 

EVE You invented murder Let that be 
enough for you 

CAIN Murder is not death- You know what 
I mean. Those whom I slay would die if I 
spared them If I am not slam, yet I shall 


die Wlio put this upon me? I say, who 
invented death? 

ADAM Be reasonable, boy. Could you bear 
to live for ev cr? You think you could, because 
you know that you will never have to make 
your tliought good But I have known what 
it is to sit and brood under the terror of 
eternity, of immortality' Think of it, man 
to have no escape' to be Adam, Adam, Adam 
through more days than there are grains of 
sand by the two rivers, and then be as far 
from the end ns ever! I, who have so much 
in me that I hate and long to cast off' Be 
thankful to your parents, who enabled yon 
to hand on your burden to new and better 
men, and won for you an eternal rest, for it 
was we who invented death, 

CAis [nfiag] You did well I, too, do not 
want to hvc for ever But if you invented 
death, why do you blame me, who am a 
minister of death? 

ADAM I do not blame you Go in pence 
Leave me to my digging, and your mother 
to her spinning 

CAIN Well, I will leave you to it, though 
I have shewn you a better way [He ptcls up 
hts shield and spear] I vnll go back to my 
brave warrior fnends and their splendid 
women [He strides to the thorn brale] TlTien 
Adam delved and Eve span, where was then 
the gentleman? [He goes awap roaung mth 
laughter, which ceases as he ones from the 
distance] Goodby e, mother 

ADAM [grumbling] He might have put the 
hurdle back, lazy' hound' [He replaces the 
hurdle across ike passage] 

EVE 'Through him and his like, death is 
gaming on hfe Already most of our grand- 
children die before they have sense enough 
to know how to live 

ADAM No matter [He spits on his hands, 
and takes up the spade again] Life is stiU long 
enough to learn to dig, short as they are 
making it 

EVE [inunag] Yes, to dig And to fight But 
IS it long enough for the other thingsi the 
great thmgs? Will they hve long enough to 
eat manna? 

ADAM. What IS manna? 

EVE, Food drawn down from heaven, made 
out of the air, not dug dirtily from the earth 
Will they learn all the ways of aU the stars 
in their httle tune? It took Enoch two 
hundred years to learn to mterpret the will 
of the Voice. When he was a mere child of 
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eighty, his babyish attempts to understand 
the Voice ivere more dangerous than the 
wrath of Cam If they shorten their hves, 
they will dig and fight and kiH and die, and 
their baby Enochs will tell them that it is 
the will of the Voice that they should dig 
and fight and kill and die for ever 
ABAM. K they are lazy and have a will 
towards death I cannot help it I will hve 
my thousand years if they will not, let them 
die and be damned. 

EVE Damned? What is that^ 

ADAM The state of them that love death 
more than hfe Go on with your spinnmg, 
and do not sit there idle while I am straming 
my muscles for you 

EVE \shTvly taking up her dtstcrff^ If you were 
not a fool you would find something better 
for both of us to hve by than this spinmng 
and digging. 

ADAM Go on with your work, I tell you; or 
you shall go without bread 
EVE Man need not always hve by bread 
alone There is somethmg else We do not 
yet know what it is, but some day we shall 
find out; and then we will hve on that alone, 
and there shall be no more digging nor 
spinmng, nor fighting nor kilhng 
She spins resignedly, he digs impatiently. 


PART n 

THE GOSPEL 

OF THE BROTHERS BARNABAS 

In the first years after the war an impressive- 
looking gentleman of 50 is seated writing in a 
well-fumished spaaous study He is dressed tn 
black Hts coat is a frock-coat, his tie is white; 
and his waistcoat, though it is not quite a clergy- 
man’s waistcoat, and his collar, though it 
buttons in front instead of behind, combine jjnth 
the prosperity indicated by his surroundings, and 
hts air of personal distinction, to surest the 
clerical dignitary Still, he is clearly -ictther dean 
nor bishop, he is rather too stardy intellectual 
for a popular Free Church enthusiast, and he is 
not careworn enough to be a great headmaster. 

The study windows, which have broad com- 
fortable window seats, ■ overlook Hampstead 
Heath towards London ^Consequently, it being a 
fine afternoon in spring, the room is sunny As 
you face these windonjs, you have on your right 
the fireplace, mth ajfew logs smouldering in if. 


and a couple of comfortable library chairs on 
the hearthrug, beyond it and beside it the door, 
before you the wniing-table, at which the clerical 
gentleman sits a little to your left facing the door 
with hts right profile presented to you, on your 
left a settee, and on your right a couple of 
Chippendale chairs. There is also an upholstered 
square stool tn the middle of the room, against 
the wnting-iable The walls are covered with 
bookshelves above and lockers beneath 

The door opens; and another gentleman, 
shorter than the clerical one, within a year or 
two of the same age, dressed in a well-worn tweed 
lounge suit, with a short beard and much less 
style in his bearing and carnage, looks in 

THE ciiERiCAL GENTLEMAN [familiar and by no 
means cordial] Hallo' Xdidnt expect you until 
the five o’clock trailiL ^ . 

THE TWEEDED GENTLEMAN [comtng tn Very 
slowly] I have somethmg on my mind I 
thought I’d come early 

THE CLERICAL GENTLEMAN [ihrOWnng doWTl hlS 

pen] What is on your mind? 

THE TWEEDED GENTLEMAN [siffing dOWU On the 

stool, heavily preoccupied with his thought] I 
have made up my ramd at last about the 
tune I make it three hundred years 

THE CLERICAL GENTLEMAN [sitting up energetic- 
ally] Now that IS extraordinary Most extra- 
ordinary. The very last words I wrote when 
you interrupted me were *‘at least three 
centuries ” [He snatches up his manuscript, and 
points to if] Here it is [reading] "the term of 
human hfe must be extended to at least 
three centimes.” 

THE TIVEEDED GENTLEMAN HoW did yOU 
amve at it? 

A parlor maid opens the door, ushering «n a 
young clergyman 

THE PARLOR MAID. Mt Haslam [iSAe with- 
draws] 

The visitor is so very vmwelcome that his host 
forgets to nse; and the two brothers stare at the 
intruder, quite unable to conceal their dismay 
Haslam, mho has nothing clerical about him 
except his collar, and wears a snuff-colored suit, 
smiles with a frank, schoolboyishness that makes 
it impossible to he unkind to him, and explodes 
into obviously unpremeditated speech 

HASLAM. I’m afraid I’m an awful nuisance. 
I’m the rector, and I suppose one ought to 
call on people. 

THE TWEEDED GENTLEMAN [in ghostly iones] 
We’re not Church people, you know 

HASLAM Oh, I dont rmnd that, if you dont. 
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Tlic Clmrcli people here nre mo'itl} nq dull 
ns d^tch-^^nte^ I lin\c Iicnrd such n lot nhotit 
you, and there arc so joll^ fen people lo Inlk 
to I thought j ou perhaps w ouldnl mmd D o 
you nund^ for of course I’ll go like a shot If 
I’m in the na) 

THE cleuical gentleman [nstng, dtsarmed] 
Sit dorni, Mr — cr? 
itASL.\M Hnslam 

the cLEniCAL gentleman Mr Fla; lam 

THE TWFEDED OENTLl M AN [nnag nni! oJTcr- 

tng him the r/oofj Sit don n [He retreats towanis ; 
the Chippendale c/tairr] 

HASLAM [fi/Hng doim on the sloolj flianks 
awfully 

THE CLERICAL OENTI EM VS [refwmiag /its jealj 
This IS mv brother Conrad, Profi ssor of 
Biologj at Jarron fields Liiutr-itv Dr Con- ' 
rad Barnabas M\ name is 1 rankU n 1 rank- 
lyn Barnabas I n as in the Church mvsclf for 
some } ears 

HASLVM [rympnt/iiang] Yes one eant lulp 
it. If tlicres a living in the fumilv, or ont s 
Governor knows a patron, one giLs shovid 
into the Church bv oni 's part nts 

CONRAD [nffiag datrn on the furthest Chippen- 
dale mih a snort o f amusement^ Mp' I 

ERANKLW Oneg(.tssho\(doutofit,<om<- i 
times, by one’s oonscienci 
haslam Oh yes, but nlurc is a chap like ' 
me to go^ I'm afraid I m not iiitdh etunl 
enough to split strav s niun tlurcs a job in 
front of me and nothing btllt r for me tr> do 
I daresaj the Church was a bit thick for vou, 
but it’s good enough for me It mil last niv 
time, anyhow [//r laughs good-humoredh/^ 
riiANKLYN "’-“tied rnergi/l 'Iherc 

affam' Vou see. Con It wiu ^ tunc 
Life IS too short for men to take it s,-* 

HASLAM Thats a way of looking ai*’ ' 
certainly 

ERANKLYN, I was not shoved into the 
Church, Mr Haslam I felt it to be my voca- 
tion to walk with God, hke Enoch After 
twenty years of it I reahzed that I was walk- 
ing With my own ignorance and self-conceit, 
and that I was not within a hundred and fifty 
years of the expenence and wisdom I was 
pretending to 

HASLAM Now I come to think of it, old 
Methuselah must have had to think twee 
before he took on anything for life If I 
thought I was going to hve nine hundred and 
sixty years, I dont think I should stay m the 
Church' 


ERANKIVV If men lived even a third i 
that time, the Ciuircli would he very dilTcrcn 
from fliL flung it ii 

roNRAn If I could count on nine liiindrci 
and sixty years I could make myself a res 
biologist, instead rif vvlinl I am now a cbih 
trying to walk Arc you sure you might no 
liccomc a good clergyman if you had a fev 
centuries to do it in^ 

HASLVM Oh, thcrcs nothing much thi 
matter wnth m e it's quite easy to he adeem 
parson It's tlic Cliurch that chokes me oiT 
I cniildnt slick it for nine hundred years 1 
should chuck it You know , sometimes, wher 
the hisliop, w Iio IS Uic most priceless of fossils, 
lets off something more than usually out-of 
date, flic bird starts m my garden 
iranmvn 'flic bird^ 

HASLVM Oh y cs Tliercs a bird tlicre that 
klips on ••inglng "Slick it or chuck it stick 
It or chuck it" — just like tlint— for an hour 
on tnd in the spring 1 wish my father had 
found some other shop for me 
r/.e parlor maid corner bad 
THE EAUtriR MAJD Any letters for the post, 


sir' 


eranklnn nicsc. [He proffers a basld of 
letters She comes to the table and tales them] 
HASLVM [to the maid] Have you told Mr 
Bamahi-S y cl? 

Till EMiLOR Mvin [flinching a lMle\ NojSU 
i n AN Ki V N fold me what? 

11 vsLvM She is going to leave you? 
niANKLVN. Indeed? I’m sorry Is it our 
fault, Mr Haslam? 

HASLVM Not a hit She is jolly wclloffherc. 

THE PARinn MAID [rcdrfming] I have never 
dulled It, Mr I couldntask for a better p ace 

But I hav 0 only one life to live, and I map 
get a second chance Eveuseme, sir,butt e 
litters must go to catch the post. [She^t 


t mill the letters] . 

The tiro brothers look inquiringly at Ilatm 

,o^LAM Silly girl' Going to many a valkge 

t of IS” hovel with him 

id a moustafcllow lias poctic-looWng y 

HASLAM Same tlifc- „ (nUow 

irsuaded her to <0g- P^'" ^ j Xn she 
ames him she'll h^^l^ J*" Pottea 

ateofthmgs.lealliicto sbek it. Eot 

CONRAD You see, she find 
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out -what life really means She has to die 
before she knows. 
haslam [agreeahlyl Thats it 
FRANKLYN. She hasnt tune to form a well- 
instructed conscience 

HASLAM \dill more cheerfully] Qmte 
"FRANKLYN. It goes deeper. She hasnt tune 
to form a genmne conscience at all Some 
romantic points of honor and a few conven- 
tions A tvorld without conscience* that is the 
horror of our condition 

HASLAM [6ea77it7ig] Simply fatuous [JRising] 
Well, I suppose I’d better be going It’s most 
awfully good of you to put up with my calhng 
CONRAB [m his former Ion ghostly tone] You 
neednt go, you know, if you are really m- 
terested 

HASLAM [yed wp] Well, I’m afraid I ought 
to — ^I really must get back — I have some- 
thmg to do m the — 

FRANKLYN [smtltTig benignly and rising to 
proffer kis hand] Goodbye 

CONRAD [gruffly, gimng him up as a bad job] 
Goodbye 

HASLAM Goodbye Sorry — er — 

As the rector moves to shale hands mtk 
Franllyn, feeling that he ts making afnghiful 
mess of his departure, a vigorous sunburnt young 
lady imth hazel hair cut to the level of her neck, 
hie an Italian youth in a Gozsoh pidure, comes 
tn impetuously She seems to have nothing on but 
her short skirt, her blouse, her stockings, and a 
pair of Norwegian shoes, m short, she ts a 
Simple-hifer. 

THE siMPLE-iAFER [swooping OR Courad and 
kissing him] Hallo, Nunk. Youre before your 
tune. 

CONRAD. Behave yourself 'Theres a visitor 
She turns quickly and sees the rector She in- 
stinctively switches at her Gozsoh fringe with 
her fingers, but gires it up as hopeless 

FRANKLYN. Mr Haslam, our new rector 
[To Haslam] My daughter Cynthia 

CONRAD Usually called Sawj’-, short for 
Savage 

savvy' I usually call Mr Haslam Bill, short 
for Wilham. [She strolls to the hearthrug, and 
surveys them calmly from that commanding 
positiori] 

FRANKLYN. You know him^ 

SAVVY. Rather. Sit down. Bill 
FRANKLYN Mr Haslam is going. Savvy He 
has an engagement 

SAVVY I know I’m the engagement 
CONRAD. In that case, would you nund 


taking him mto the garden while I talk to 
your father? 

SAVVY [to Haslani] Tennis? 

HASLAM Rather' 

SAVVY Come on [She dances out He runs 
out boyishly after her] 

FRANKLYN [leaving his table and beginning to 
walk up and down the room discontentedly] 
Savvy’s manners jar on me They would have 
horrified her grandmother. 

CONRAD [obstinately] They are happier 
manners than Mother’s manners 

FRANKLYN Yes * they are franker, whole- 
somer, better in a hundred ways And yet 
I squirm at them I cannot get it out of 
my head that Mother was a well-mannered 
w'oman, and that Savvy has no manners at all 

CONRAD There wasnt any pleasure in 
Mother’s fine manners That makes a bio- 
logical difference 

FRANKLYN But there was beauty m 
Mother’s manners, grace m them, style in 
them, above all, decision m them Savvy is 
such a cub 

CONRAD. So she ought to be, at her age 

FRANKLYN. 'There it comes agam' Her agel 
her age' 

CONRAD You want her to be fully grown 
at eighteen You want to force her into a 
stuck-up, artificial, premature self-posses- 
sion before she has any self to possess You 
just let her alone she is right enough for her 
years 

FRANKLYN I have let her alone, and look 
at the result! Like all the other young people 
who have been let alone, she becomes a 
Sociahst That is, she becomes hopelessly 
demoralized 

CONRAD. Well, amt you a Sociahst? 

FRANKLYN. Yes, but that is not the same 
thing. You and I were brought up in the old 
bourgeois morality We were taught bour- 
geois manners and bourgeois points of honor 
Bourgeois manners may be snobbish man- 
ners* there may be no pleasure in them, as 
you say, butthey are better than no manners 
Many bourgeois points of honor may be 
false; but at least they exist 'The women 
know what to expect and what is expected 
of them Savvy -doesnt She is a Bolshevist 
and nothing else She has to improvize her 
manners and her conduct as she goes along 
It’s often charming, no doubt, but sometimes 
she puts her foot in it frightfully, and then I 
feel that she is blaming me for not teaching 
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her better 

coNiiAD Welt, you lm\e something better 
to tcaeh her now, at all events. 

rnANKLYN Yes, but it is too late She 
doesnt trust me now She doesnt talk about 
such things to me She doesnt read anytliing 
I wnte She never comes to hear me lecture 
I am out of it ns far ns Savvy is concerned 
[He resitmes fits scat at the fmltng-iable] 
covRAD I must have a talk to her 
niANKLYN Perhaps she will bsten to joii 
You are not her father 
CONRAD I sent her m3 last book I can 
break the ice by asking her what she made 
of it 

FRANKLYN ^^^len shc heard you were 
coming, shc asked me whether all the Icav es 
were cut, in case it fell into 3 our hands Shc 
hosnt read a word of it 

CONRAD [nnng indignantly] HTiat' 

FRANKLYN [inexoTably] Not a word of it 
CONRAD [beaten] Well, I suppose it’s onl3 
natural Biology is a dry subject for a girl, 
and I am a pretty dry old codger [He sits 
down again resignedly] 

FRANKLYN Brother if that is so, if biology 
as you have worked at it, and religion os I 
have worked at it, arc dry subjects like the 
old stuff they taught under these names, and 
we two are dry old codgers, like the old 
preachers and professors, then the Gospel 
of the Brothers Barnabas is a delusion Un- 
less this withered thing religion, and this 
dry thing science, have come alive in our 
hands, ahve and intensely interesting, we 
may just as well go out and dig the garden 
until it 13 time to dig our graves [The parlor 
maid returns Franfdyn ts impatient at the inter- 
ruption] WelP what is it now? 

THE PARLOR MAID Mr Joycc Burgc on the 
telephone, sir He wants to speak to you 
FRANKLYN [ostonisfiedl] Mr Joyce Burge! 
THE PARLOR MAID YcS, Sir 
FRANKLYN [to Conrai] What on earth does 
this mean? I havnt heard from him nor ex- 
changed a word with him for years I resigned 
the chairmanship of the Liberal Association 
and shook the dust of party polihcs from my 
feet before he was Pnme Minister in the 
Coahtion Of course, he dropped me hke a 
hot potato 

CONRAD Well, now that the Coalibon has 
chucked him out, and he is only one of the 
half-dozen leaders of the Opposibon, per- 
haps he wants to pick you up agam. 


THF parlor maid [wttmingly] He is holding 
the line, sir 

FRANKLYN Ycs all right [He hurries ou/] 

The parlor maid goes to the hearthrug to make 
up ihejirc Conrad rises and strolls to the middle 
of the room, where he stops and looks qutssically 
dotm at her 

CONRAD So }ou have onlj one life to live, 
eh? 

THE Parlor maid [dropping on her knees in 
consternation] I meant no offence, sir 

CONRAD You didnt give any But you know 
30U could live a deni of a long life if yon 
really wanted to 

Tiir PARLOR maid [n??ing down on her heels] 
Oh, dont saj that, sir It's so unsettling 

CONRAD Whj’? Have 30U been thinking 
about it? 

Tiir parlor MAID It would never have 
come into m3’ head if 3 ou hadnt put it there, 
sir Me and cook had a look at your book. 

CONRAD Wliat' 

You and cook 
Had a look 
At my book! 

And my niece wouldnt open it! The prophet 
IS without honor in his own famil3 Well, 
what do 3’ou think of imng for several hun- 
dred 3'cars^ Are jou going to have a try for 
it? 

THE Parlor maid Well, of course youre 
not in earnest, sir But it docs set one think- 
ing, especially when one is going to be 
mamed 

CONRAD What has that to do with it? He 
may live as long ns j’ou, you know 

THE parlor maid Thuts just it, sir You 
sec, he must take me for better for worse, bl 
death do us part Do you think he would be 
so ready to do that, sir, if he thought it might 
be for several hundred years? 

CONRAD Thats true And what about your- 
self? 

THE Parlor maid Oh, I tell you straight 
out, sir, I’d never promise to hve vnth the 
same man as long as that I wouldnt put up 
with my own children as long as that. Why, 
cook figured it out, sir, that when you were 
only 200, you might marry your own great- 
great-great-great-great-great-grandson and 
not even know who he was 

CONRAD Well, why not? For aU you know, 
the man you are going to marry may be your 

great-great-great-great-great-great-grand- 

mother’s great - great - great - great - great- 
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great-grandson 

THE PARLOR MAID But do jou think it would 
ever be thought respectable, sir? 

CONRAD My good girl, all biological neces- 
sities have to be made respectable -whether 
ive hke it or not, so you neednt worry your- 
self about that 

Franklyn returns and crosses the room to hts 
chair, hit does not sit doim The parlor maid goes 
out. 

CONRAD Well, what does Joyce Burge 
want? 

PRANKLYN Oh, a Sidy misunderstanding 
I have promised to address a meeting in 
Middlesborough; and some fool has put 
it mto the papers that I am ‘‘commg to 
Middlesborough,” -without any explanabon 
Of course, now that we are on the eve of a 
general election, pohtical people think I am 
coming there to contest the parhamentary 
seat Burge knows that I have a following, 
and thinks I could get into the House of 
Commons and head a group there So he 
msists on commg to see me He is staymg 
^vlth some people at DoUis Hill, and can be 
here in five or ten mmutes, he says 

CONRAD But didnt you tell him that it’s 
a false alarm? . 

PRANKLYN. Of couTse I did; but he wont 
beheve me. 

CONRAD Called you a bar, m fact? 

FRANKL-PN No I -Wish he had' any sort of 
plain speakmg is better than the nauseous 
sham goodfello-wship our democratic pubhc 
men get up for shop use He pretends to 
beheve me, and assures me his -visit is qmte 
disinterested, but why should he come if 
he has no axe to gnnd? These chaps never 
beheve anything they say themselves, and 
naturally they cannot beheve anythmg any- 
one else says. 

CONRAD [n«ag] Well, I shall clear out It 
was hard enough to stand the party pohti- 
cians before the war, but now that they have 
managed to half kill Europe betn een them, 
I cant be ci-vil to them, and I dont see why 
I should be. 

PRANKL-PN. Wait a bit. We have to find out 
how the world -wiH take our new gospel [Con- 
rad sits donm again^ Party pohbcians are still 
unfortunately an important part of the world 
Suppose we -try it on Joyce Burge. 

CONRAD How can you? You can tell things 
only to people who can listen. Joyce Burge 
has talked so much that he has lost the power 


, of hstemng He doesnt hsten ca en in the 
House of Commons 

Savvy rushes tn breathless, followed by Has- 
lam, who remains timidly just inside the door 
SA-WY [running to Franklyn] I sayl Who do 
you think has just driven up in a big car^ 
PRANKLYN Mr Joyce Burge, perhaps 
SA-WY [disappointedj Oh, they knon, Bill 
Why didnt you tell us he was commg? I have 
nothing on 

HASLAM I’d better go, hadnt I? 

CONRAD You just Wait here, both of you 
When you start yawmng, Joyce Burge -will 
-take the hint, perhaps 

SA-WY [<o Franklyn] May we? 

PRANKLYN Yes, if you promise to behave 
yourself. 

BAWY [making a wry face] That will be a 
treat, wont it? 

THE PARLOR MAID [entering and announcing] 
Mr Joyce Burge [Haslam hastily moves to the 
fireplace; and the parlor maid goes out and shuts 
the door when the visitor has passed in]. 

PRANKL-PN [hurrying past Savvy to his guest 
with the false cordiality he has just been de- 
nouncing] Oh! Here you are Dehghted to 
see you [He shakes Burge’s hand, and intro- 
duces S'aurj/] My daughter 

SA-WY [not danng to approacK] Very kmd 
of you to come 

Joyce Burge stands fast and says nothing, 
but he screws up his cheeks into a smile at each 
introduction, and makes his eyes shine in a very 
winning manner. He is a well-fed man turned 
fifty, with broad forehead, and grey hair which, 
hts neck bang short, falls almost to his collar. 
PRANKL-PN. Mr Haslam, our rector 
Burge conveys an impression of shining like a 
church window; and Haslam sases the nearest 
library chair on the hearth, and swings it round 
for Burge between the stool and Conrad He 
then retires to the window seat at the other side of 
the room, and is joined by Savvy They sit there, 
side by side, hunched up with thar elbows on 
ihar knees and thar chins on their hands, pro- 
viding Burge with a sort of Strangers' Gallery 
during the ensuing atting 

PRANKLYN I forgct whether you know my 
brother Conrad He is a biologist. 

SURGE [suddenly bursting into energetic action 
and shalang hands heartily with Conrad] By 
reputation only, but very well, of course 
How I wish I could have dei oted myself to 
biology^ I haYe alnays been interested in 
rocks and strata and volcanoes and so forth* 

2f2 
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they throw such a light on the age of the 
earth [JfT/A conviciton] Tlicrc is nothing like 
biology “Tlic cloud-capped toners, tlic 
solemn binnacles, the gorgeous temples, the 
great globe itself yea, all that it inherit shall 
dissolve, and, hke this influential pageant 
faded, leave not a rack behind ” Thais 
biology, you know good sound biology [He 
stts damn So do the others, FranUyn on the stool, 
and Conrad on hts Chtppendale'\ Well, my dear 
Barnabas, what do you think of the situation? 
Dont yon think the time has come for us to 
make a move? 

FRANKLYN Tlic time has always come to 
make a move 

DunoE How true! But nliat is the more 
to be? You are a man of enormous influence 
We know that Wove always known it We 
have to consult you whether we like it or 
not. We — 

FHANKUYN [tntemphng firmly^ I never 
meddle in party politics now 

SAVVY It’s no use saying you have no 
influence, daddy Heaps of people swear by 
you 

BUROE [#Aini«g at Act] Of course they do 
Cornel let me prove to you what we think of 
you Shall we find you a first-rate constitu- 
ency to contest at the next election? One 
that wont cost you a penny A metropolitan 
seat What do you say to the Strand? 

FRANKLYN My dear Burge, I am not a 
child Why do you go on wasting your party 
funds on the Strand? You know you cannot 
win it 

BURGE We cannot win it, but you — 

FRANKLYN Oh, please! 

SAVVY The Strand's no use, Mr Burge I 
once canvassed for a Socialist there Cheese 
it 

BURGE Cheese it! 

HASLAM [spluttering mtk suppressed laughter"] 
Pnceless! 

SAVVY Well, I suppose I shouldnt say 
cheese it to a Right Honorable But the 
Strand, you know! Do come off it 

FRANKLYN Youmustexcuse my daughter’s 
shocking maimers, Biirge, but I agree with 
her that popular democratic statesmen soon 
come to beheve that everyone they speak 
to is an Ignorant dupe and a bom fool into 
the bargain 

BURGE [laughing gentallt/J You old aristo- 
crat, you! But beheve me, the instinct of the 
people IS sound — 


CONRAD [cutting in sharply] llien why arc 
you in the Opposition instead of in the 
Government? 

nuRGE [shc/ring signs of temper under this 
hecUing] I deny that I am in the Opposition 
morally 'The Government docs not repre- 
sent the country. I was cliucked out of the 
Coahtion by a Tory conspiracy, 'Tlic people 
want me back I dont want to go back 
FRANKLYN [gcutly remonstrant] My dear 
Burge of course you do. 

BURGE [turning on him] Not a bit of iL I 
want to culbvatc my garden I am not in- 
terested in pohtics I am interested in roses. 
I havnt a scrap of ambition I went into 
politics because my wafe shoved me into 
them, bless her! But I want to serve my 
country What else am I for? I want to save 
my country from tlic Tones Thej dont re- 
present the people ’The man the} have made 
Pnmc Minister has never represented the 
people, and you know it. Lord Dunrecn is 
the bitterest old Tory left alive ^^^lnt has 
he to offer to the people^ 

FRANKLYN [cutting in before Burge can pro- 
ceed — as he emdently intends — to anstrer his orm 
question] I vnll tell you He has ascertainable 
beliefs and pnnciplcs to offer The people 
know where they are with Lord Dunreen 
’They know what he thinks nght and what 
he thinks wrong With your followers they 
never know where they are With you they 
never know where they are 
BURGE [amaced] With me! 

FRANKLYN Well, whcrc are you? What are 
you? 

BUROE Barnabas you must be mod You 
ask me what I am? 

FRANKLYN I do 

BURGE I am, if I mistake not, Joyce Burge 
pretty well known throughout Europe, and 
indeed throughout the world, as the man 
who — unworthily perhaps, but not quite 
unsuccessfully — held the helm when the ship 
of State weathered the mightiest hurricane 
that has ever burst with earth-shaking 
violence on the land of our fathers 
FRANKLYN I know that. I know who you 
are And the earth-shaking part of it to me 
is that though you were placed m that enor- 
mously responsible position, neither I nor 
anyone else knows what your beliefs are, or 
even whether you have either behefs or 
prmciples. What we did know was that your 
Government was formed largely of men who 
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regarded you as a robber of henroosts, and 
whom you regarded as enemies of the people. 

BUHQE \adToiily, as he ihinksl I agree with 
you I agree with you absolutely. I dont 
beheve m coahtion governments 

FRANKLYN. Precisely. Yet you formed two 

BUROE Why^ Because we were at war. 
That is what you fellows never would realize. 
The Hun was at the gate Our country, our 
hies, the honor of our wives and mothers 
and daughters, the tender flesh of our in- 
nocent babes, were at stake Was that a time 
to argue about principles? 

FRANKLYN I should say it was the time of 
all others to confirm the resolution of our 
own men and gam the confidence and sup- 
port of pubhc opmion throughout the world 
by a declaration of principle Do you think 
the Hun would ever have come to the gate 
if he had known that it would be shut in his 
face on pnnciple? Did he not hold his own 
agamst you until America boldly affirmed 
the democrafac pnnciple and came to our 
rescue? Why did you let Amenca snatch 
that honor finm England? 

BURGE Barnabas America was earned 
away by words, and had to eat them at the 
Peace Conference Beware of eloquence, it 
is the bane of popular speakers hke you 

FRANKLYN [ exclamtng^ Well'! 

SAVVY all -I hke that! 

HASLAM ( iogether] jPnceless' 

BURGE [coabnuing remorselessly] Come down 
to facts It wasnt pnnciple that won the war 
it was the Bntish fleet and the blockade 
America found the talk: I found the shells. 
You cannot wm wars by principles, but you 
can wm elections by them There I am with 
you You want the next election to be fought 
on principles that is what it comes to, doesnt 
it? 

FRANKLYN I dont Want it to be fought at 
all? An election is a moral horror, as bad as a 
battle except for the blood a mud bath for 
every soul concerned m it. You know very 
well that it will not be fought on pnnciple. 

BURGE On the contrary it will be fought 
on nothing else I beheve a program is a 
mistake. I agree with you that pnnciple is 
what we want 

FRANKLYN Pnnciple without program, eh? 

BURGE Exactly. There it is m three words. 

FRANKLYN Why not in one word? Plati- 
tudes That is what pnnciple without pro- 
gram means. 


BURGE [pussled hut patient, frying to get at 
Franllyns drift tn order to ascertain kts pnee] 
I have not made myself dear. Listen I am 
agreemg with you I am on your side I am 
acceptang your proposal There isnt gomg 
to be any more coahtion This time there 
wont be a Tory m the Cabinet E\ ery candi- 
date will have to pledge himself to Free 
Trade, shghtly modified by consideration 
for our Overseas Domimons; to Disestablish- 
ment; to Reform of the House of Lords; to 
a revised scheme of Taxation of Land Values, 
and to doing something or other to keep the 
Insh qmet. Does that satisfy you? 

FR71NKLYN It doBS not even interest me. 
Suppose your fiaends do commit themsehes 
to all this* What does it prove about them 
except that they are hopelessly out of date 
even m party pohtnes^ that they ha\ e learnt 
nothmg and forgotten nothmg smee 1885^ 
What IS it to me that they hate the Church 
and hate the landed gentry, that they are 
jealous of the nobdity, and have shipping 
shares instead of manufacturing businesses m 
the Midlands? I can find you himdreds of the 
most sordidrascals, or the most densely stupid 
reactionanes, with all these quahfications 

BURGE. Personal abuse proves nothmg 
Do you suppose the Tones are all angels 
because they are all members of the Church 
of England^ 

FRANKLYN No, but they stand together as 
members of the Church of England, whereas 
your people, in attackmg the Church, are aU 
over the shop The supporters of the Church 
are of one mmd about rehgion its enemies 
are of a dozen mmds The Churchmen are a 
phalanx* your people are a mob in which 
atheists are jostled by Plymouth Brethren, 
and Positivists by Pillars of Fire You have 
with you aH the crudest imbehevers and all 
the crudest fanatics 

BURGE We stand, as Cromwell did, for 
hberty of conscience, if that is what you mean 

FRANKLYN How can you talk su^ rubbish 
over the graves of your conscientious ob- 
jectors? All law limits hberty of conscience: 
if a man’s conscience allows him to steal your 
watch or to shirk mihtary service, how much 
hberty do you allow it^ Liberfy of conscience 
IS not my pomt. 

BURGE \tesUly] I wish you would come to 
your pomt Half the time you are saying that 
you must have prmaples; and when I offer 
you principles you say they wont work. 
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FRANKiiYN You liavc Hot ofTcrcd me nny 
pnnciples Your party shibbolctlis arc not 
pnnciples If you get into power again you 
mil find yourself at the head of a rabble of 
Socialists and anti-Socialists, of Jingo Im- 
pcrinbsts and Little Englanders, of cast-iron 
Materiabsts and ecstatic Quakers, of Clins- 
tinn Scientists and Compulsory Inocula- 
tionists, of Syndicalists and Bureaucrats* m 
short, of men dilfcnng fiercely and irreconcil- 
ably on every principle that goes to the root 
of human society and dcstinj, and the im- 
possibility of keeping such a team together 
mil force you to sell the pass again to the 
solid Conservative Opposition 

nonoE [n«ng in rrral}i\ Sell the pass again' 
You accuse me of having sold the pass' 
FRANKEYN WTicn thc tciTible impact of 
real warfare swept your parhamentar} sham 
warfare into the dustbin, you had to go be- 
hind thc backs of your follow ers and make a 
secret agreement mth thc leaders of thc 
Opposition to keep you in pow cr on condition 
that you dropped all legislation of which 
they did not approve And you could not 
even hold them to their bargain, for they 
presently betrayed the secret and forced thc 
coahtion on you 

BunoE I solemnly declare that this is a 
false and monstrous accusation 

FRANKLYN Do you deny that the tiling 
occurred'* Were the uncontradicted reports 
false? Were the pubhshed letters forgeries'’ 
BURQE Certainly not But I did not do it 
I was not Prune Minister then It was that 
old dotard, that played-out old humbug 
Lubin He was Pnme Minister then, not I 
FRANKLYN. Do you mean to say you did 
not know? 

BOROE [sitting doivn again mth a shi-ug] Oh, 
I had to be told. But what could I do'' If we 
had refused we might have had to go out of 
office 

FEANKLYN Precisely 

BURQE Well, could we desert the country 
at such a crisis? The Hun was at the gate 
Everyone has to make sacnfices for the sake 
of the country at such moments We had to 
nse above party, and I am proud to say 
we never gave party a second thought We 
stuck to — 

CONRAD Office? 

BUROE [fuming on Aim] Yes, sir, to office 
that IS, to responsibility, to danger, to heart- 
Bickemng toil, to abuse and rmsunderstand- 


ing, to n martyrdom that made us envy thc 
very soldiers in the trenches If you had had 
to live for months on nspinn and bromide of 
potassium to get a wink of sleep, you w ouldnt 
talk about office ns if it w ere a catch 

FRANKLYN Still, you admit that under our 
parliamentary system Lubm could not have 
helped himself? 

BURon. On that subject my lips arc closed 
Nothing wall induce me to say one word 
against the old man I ncier have, and I 
never will Lubin is old he has nc\ er been a 
real statesman he is ns lazy ns a cat on a 
hearthrug you cant get him to attend to 
anything he is good for notlnng but getting 
up and making speeches mth a peroration 
that goes down with thc back benches But 
I say notlnng against him I gather that you 
do not think much of me ns n statesman, 
but at nil c\ ents I can get things done I can 
hustle Cl en you mil admit that But Lubin! 
Oh my stars, Lubin'l If you only knew — 

Thc parlor maid opens the door and announces 
a visitor 

THE PARLOR MAID Mr Lubin 

BURGE [bounding from hts c/mir] Lubin! Is 
this a conspiracy ? 

Thep all nse in amazement, stanng at the 
door Lubin enters a man at the end of hts 
sixltes, a Yorkshireman mth the last traces of 
Scandinavian fax still in his ichite hair, undis- 
tinguished in stature, unassuming in hts manner, 
and taking hts simple dignity for granted, but 
wonderfully comfortable and quite self-assured 
in contrast to the intellectual restlessness of 
Frankly n and the mesmeric self-assertiveness of 
Burge Hts presence suddenly brings out the fact 
that they are unhappy men, ill at ease, square 
pegs in round holes, whilst he fourtshes lik-e a 
primrose 

The parlor maid withdraws 

LUBIN [coming to Franklyn] How do you 
do, Mr Barnabas? [He speaks very comfortably 
and kindly, much as if he were the host, and 
Franklyn an embarrassed but welcome guesl] 

1 had the pleasure of meeting you once at 
the Mansion House I think it was to cele- 
brate the conclusion of the hundred years’ 
peace mth America 

FRANKLYN [shaking hands] It was long be- 
fore that a meeting about Venezuela, when 
we were on the point of going to war mth 
America 

LUBIN [not at all put ouf] Yes you are quite 
right IknewitwassomethmgaboutAmenca. 
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[He pats FranUpn’s hand] And how have you 
been all this time? Well, eh? 

fbanklyn [smtbng io soften the sOTvasm] A 
few vicissitudes of health naturally in so long 
a tune. 

LUBiN. Just so Just so [Loohing round at 
The young lady is — ? 
fbanklyn My daughter. Savvy 
Savvy comes from the mndow between her 
father and Lvbm 

LUBIN [taking her hand affectionately tn both 
Am] And why has she never come to see us? 

BURGE I dont know whether you have 
noticed, Lubin, that I am present. 

Savvy takes advantage of this diversion to slip 
away to the settee, where she ts stealthily joined 
by Haslam, who sits down on her left 

LUBIN [seating himself tn Burge’s chair with 
inffable comfortablenessi My dear Burge, if 
you imagine that it is possible to be within 
ten imles of your energetic presence without 
bemg acutely aware of it, you do yourself 
the greatest injustice How are you? And 
how are your good newspaper fiiends? [Burge 
makes an explosive movement, but Lubin goes on 
calmly and sweetly'] And what are you doing 
here uith my old fnend Barnabas, if I may 
ask^ 

BURGE [sitting down in Conrad's chair, leav- 
ing him standing uneasily in the comer] Well, 
just what you are doing, if you want to know 
I am trying to enlist Mr Barnabas’s valuable 
support for my party. 

LUBIN Your party, eh? The newspaper 
party? 

BURGE The Liberal Party The party of 
which I have the honor to be leader 

LUBIN Have you now? Thats very mterest- 
ing; for I thought I was the leader of the 
Liberal Party However, it is very kind of 
you to take it off my hands, if the party mil 
let you 

BURGE Do you suggest that I have not the 
support and confidence of the party? 

LUBIN. I dont suggest anything, my dear 
Burge Mr Barnabas mil tell you that we 
all think very highly of you. The country 
owes you a great deal Durmg the war, you 
did very creditably over the mumtions; and 
if you were not qmte so successful mth the 
peace, nobody doubted that you meant well 
BURGE Very kind of you, Lubin Let me 
remark that you cannot lead a progressive 
party without getting a move on 

LUBIN You mean you cannot. I did it for 


ten years mthout the least difficulty And 
very comfortable, prosperous, pleasant years 
they were 

BURGE. Yes; but what did they end in^ 
LUBIN. In you, Burge You dont complain 
of that, do you? 

BURGE [fiercely] In plague, pestilence, and 
famine, battle, murder, and sudden death 
LUBIN an appreciative chuckle] The 

Nonconformist can quote the prayer-book 
for his owm purposes, I see. How you enjoyed 
yourself over that business, Burge’ Do you 
remember the Knock-Out Blow? 

BURGE It came off. dont forget that Do 
you remember fightmg to the last drop of 
your blood? 

LUBIN [unruffled, to Franklyri] By the way, 

I remember your brother Conrad — a wonder- 
ful brain and a dear good fellow — explaining 
to me that I couldnt fight to the last drop of 
my blood, because I should be dead long 
before I came to it Most mteresting, and 
qmte true He was mtroduced to me at a 
meeting where the suffragettes kept dis- 
turbing me They had to be earned out 
kicking and making a horrid disturbance 
CONRAD No it was later, at a meeting to 
support the Franchise Bill which gave them 
the vote 

LUBIN [discovering Conrad’s presence for the 
first time] Youre right, it was I knew it had 
somethmg to do mth women My memory 
never deceives me Thank you Will you 
mtroduce me to this gentleman, Barnabas? 

CONRAD [not at all affably] I am the Conrad 
m question [He sits down tn dudgeon on the 
vacant Chippendale] 

I LUBIN Are you? [Looking at him pleasantly] 
Yes; of course you are I ne\ er forget a face. 
But [with an arch turn of his eyes to Savvy] your 
pretty mece engaged all my powers of vision 
BURGE I wish youd be senous, Lubin God 
knows we have passed through times temble 
enough to make any man senous. 

LUBIN I do not think I need to be reminded 
of that In peace tune I used to keep myself 
fresh for my work by banishing all worldly 
considerations from my mind on Sundays, 
but war has no respect for the Sabbath; and 
there have been Sundays withm the last 
few years on which I have had to play as 
many as sixty-six games of bndge to keep 
my imnd off the news from the front 

BURGE [scandalised] Sixty-six games of 
bndge on Sunday”! 
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nuNKLYN You have not offered me any 
pnnciples Your party sliibboletlis arc not 
pnneiples If you get into power again you 
will find yourself at the head of a rabble of 
Socialists and anti-Sociohsts, of Jingo Im- 
perialists and Little Englanders, of cast-iron 
Materiahsts and ecstatic Quakers, of Chris- 
tian Scientists and Compulsory Inocula- 
tionists, of Syndicalists and Bureaucrats in 
short, of men difFcnng fiercely and irreconcil- 
ably on every principle that goes to the root 
of human society and destiny, and the im- 
possibility of keeping such a team together 
will force you to sell the pass again to the 
solid Conservative Opposition 

BunoE [nfing tn rpra/i] Sell the pass again' 
You accuse me of having sold the pass' 
FKANKLV'V ^Vhen the terrible impact of 
real warfare swept your parliamcntar) sham 
warfare into the dustbin, you had to go be- 
hind the backs of your followers and make a 
secret agreement with the leaders of the 
Opposition to keep you in power on condition 
that you dropped all legislation of which 
they did not approve And you could not 
even hold them to their bargain, for they 
presently betrayed the secret and forced the 
coahtion on you 

BUKGE I solemnly declare that this is a 
false and monstrous accusation 
FRANKLYN Do you deny that the thing 
occurred? Were the uncontradictcd reports 
false? Were the published letters forgeries? 

BunoE Certainly not But 1 did not do it 
I was not Prime Mimster then It was that 
old dotard, that played-out old humbug 
Lubin He was Pnme Minister then, not I 
FRANKLYN Do you mean to say you did 
not know? I 

BURGE [stUing damn again mtk a shrug] Oh, 

I had to be told But what could I do? If we 
had refused we might have had to go out of 
office 

FRANKLYN Precisely 

BURGE Well, could we desert the country 
at such a cnsis? The Hun was at the gate 
Everyone has to make sacnfices for the sake 
of the country at such moments We had to 
nse above party, and I am proud to say 
we never gave party a second thought We 
stuck to — 

CONRAD Office? 

BURGE [turning on Aiwi] Yes, sir, to office 
that is, to responsibihty, to danger, to heart- 
sickemng toil, to abuse and misunderstand- 


ing, to a martjTdom that made us envy the 
very soldiers in the trenches. If you had had 
to live for months on aspinn and bromide of 
potassium to get a wink of sleep, you wouldnt 
talk about office ns if it were a catch 

FRANKLYN Still, you admit that under our 
pnrliamcntaiy system Lubin could not have 
helped himself? 

DUROE On that subject my lips arc closed 
Nothing will induce me to saj one word 
against the old man I never have, and I 
never vnll Lubin is old he has never been a 
real statesman he is as lazy ns a cat on a 
hcartlirug you cant get him to attend to 
anything he is good for nothing but getting 
up and making speeches with a peroration 
I that goes dowTi with tlic back benches But 
I say nothing against him I gather that you 
' do not think much of me ns a statesman; 
but at all c\ ents I can get things done I can 
hustle even you wall admit that But Lubin! 
Oh my stars, Lubin'! If jou only knew — 

The parlor maid opens the door and announces 
a visitor 

THE PARLOR MAID Mr Lubin 

BURGE [bounding from hs chair] Lubin! Is 
this a conspiracy? 

They all nse in amazement, stanng at the 
door Lubin enters a man at the end of his 
sixties, a Yorhshireman mth the last traces of 
Scandinavian fax still in his svhtc hair, undis- 
tinguished in stature, unassuming m his manner, 
and tahng his simple dignity for granted, but 
wonderfully comfortable and guile self-assured 
tn contrast to the intellectual restlessness of 
Franklyn and the mesmenc self-asseritveness of 
Burge His presence suddenly bnngs out the fact 
that they are unhappy men, til at ease, square 
pegs tn round holes, whilst he founshes like a 
primrose 

The parlor maid withdraws 

LUBIN [cowing to Franklyn] How do you 
do, Mr Barnabas? [He speaks very comfortably 
and kindly, much as tf he were the host, and 
Franklyn an embarrassed but welcome guest] 

I had the pleasure of meeting you once at 
the Mansion House I think it was to cele- 
brate the conclusion of the hundred years’ 
peace with Amenca 

FRANKLYN [shaking honds] It was long be- 
fore that a meeting about Venezuela, when 
we were on the point of going to war with 
America. 

LUBIN [not at all put out] Yes you are quite 
nght, Iknewit was somethmg about America. 
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\He pais Franllyns hand] And how have you 
been all this tone? Well, eh? 

FRANKLTO [jmz/ing' to softcu the sarcasn] A 
few vicissitudes of health naturally in so long 
a time. 

LUBiN Just so Just 60 \Loohng round at 
SoDuy] The young lady is — ^ 

FRANKLYN My daughter. Savvy 
Savvy comes from the n'lndow between her 
father and Lubin 

LUBIN \iahng her hand (fectionately in both 
Ais] And why has she never come to see us? 

BUKGE I dont know whether you have 
noticed, Lubm, that I am present 
Savvy tales advantage of this diversion to slip 
away to the settee, where she ts stealthily joined 
by Haslam, who sits down on her lefi 

LUBIN [seofing himself in Burge’s chair with 
tn^able confortableness"\ My dear Burge, if 
you imagine that it is possible to be withm 
ten miles of your energetic presence without 
bemg acutely aware of it, you do yourself 
the greatest mjustice How are you? And 
how are your good newspaper friends? [Burge 
males an explosive movement, but Lubin goes on 
calmly and sweetly'] And what are you doing 
here with my old friend Barnabas, if I may 
ask? 

BURGE [nfhng down in Conrad’s chair, leav- 
ing him standing uneasily in the comer] Well, 
just what you are doing, if you want to know 
I am trying to enlist Mr Barnabas’s valuable 
support for my party 

LUBIN Your party, eh^ The newspaper 
party? 

BURGE The Liberal Party The party of 
which I have the honor to be leader 
LUBIN Have you now? Thats very mterest- 
ing, for I thought / was the leader of the 
Liberal Party. However, it is very kind of 
you to take it off my hands, if the party will 
let you 

BURGE Do you suggest that I have not the 
support and confidence of the party? 

LUBIN. I dont suggest anything, my dear 
Burge. Mr Barnabas will tell you that we 
all think very highly of you The country 
owes you a great deal Durmg the war, you 
did very creditably over the mumtions; and 
if you were not qmte so successful with the 
peace, nobody doubted that you meant welL 
BURGE. Very kmd of you, Lubm. Let me 
remark that you cannot lead a progressive 
party without getting a move on 

LUBIN. You mean you cannot. I did it for 


ten years without the least difficulty. And 
very comfortable, prosperous, pleasant years 
they were 

BURGE Yes; but what did they end in? 

LUBIN. In you, Burge You dont complam 
of that, do you? 

BURGE [fercely] In plague, pestilence, and 
famine, battle, murder, and sudden death 

LUBIN [jvith an appreciative chuclle] The 
Nonconformist can quote the prayer-book 
for his own purposes, I see How you enjoyed 
yourself over Aat busmess, Burge' Do you 
remember the Knock-Out Blow? 

BURGE It came off. dont forget that Do 
you remember fighting to the last drop of 
your blood? 

LUBIN [unruffled, to Franllyn] By the way, 
I remember your brother Conrad — a wonder- 
ful brain and a dear good fellow — explammg 
to me that I couldnt fight to the last drop of 
my blood, because I should be dead long 
before I came to it. Most interesting, and 
qmte true He was mtroduced to me at a 
meeting Avhere the sufiragettes kept dis- 
turbing me They had to be earned out 
lacking and makmg a homd disturbance 

CONRAD No it was later, at a meeting to 
support the Franchise BiB which gai e them 
the vote 

LUBIN [discovering Conrad’s presence for the 
frst time] Youre nght it was I knew it had 
somethmg to do with women. My memory 
never deceives me. Thank you Will you 
mtroduce me to this gentleman, Barnabas? 

CONRAD [jiof at all affably] I am the Conrad 
in question [He sits down in dudgeon on the 
vacant Chippendale] 

LUBm Are you? [Looling at him pleasantly] 
Yes of course you are I never forget a face. 
But [rvith an arch turn of his eyes to Savvy] your 
pretty mece engaged all my powers of vision. 

BURGE I wish youd be serious, Lubm God 
knows we have passed through times temble 
enough to make any man senous 

LUBIN. I do not think I need to be renunded 
of that In peace time I used to keep myself 
fresh for my work by banishing all worldly 
considerations from my mind on Sundays, 
but war has no respect for the Sabbath; and 
there have been Sundays within the last 
few years on which I have had to play as 
many as sixty-six games of bndge to keep 
my mind off the news from the front 

BURGE [scandalized] Sixty-six games of 
bndge on Sunday'!! 
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LUDiN You probably sang sixty-six hymns 
But ns I cannot boast either your admirable 
voice or your spiritual fervor, I had to fall 
back on bndge 

FiuNhLYN If I may go back to the subject 
of your Visit, it seems to me that you may 
both be completely superseded by the Labor 
Party 

BuaoE But I am in the truest sense myself 
a Labor leader I — [7/c stops, as Lulnn has 
nsen mth a half-suppressed yawn, and ts already 
talking calmly, but mihoui a pretence of tnterest] 
LuniN The Labor Party! Oh no, hir Barna- 
bas No, no, no, no, no [He moves tn Savvy’s 
direction] There mil be no trouble about that 
Of course we must give them a few scats 
more, I quite admit, than we should have 
dreamt of leaving to them before the nar; 
but — \by tins time he has reached the sofa rrhere 
Savvy and Ilaslam are seated He sits dorm 
between them, takes her hand, and drops the 
subject of Labor] Well, my dear young ladj ? 
What 13 the latest neivs? Whnts going on? 
Have you seen Shoddy’s new play? Tell me 
all about it, and all about the latest books, 
and all about cveiything 
SAVVY You have not met Mr Haslam Our 
Rector 

Lvsm [mho has quite overlooked Ilaslam] 
Never heard of him Is he any good? 

FRANKtiYN I was introducing him This is 
Mr Haslam 

HASLAM How d’ye do? 

LUBiN I beg your pardon, Mr Haslam 
Debghted to meet you [To Saouy] Well, 
now, how many books have you written? 

SAVVY [rather overwhelmed but attracted] 
None I dont write 

LUBIN You dont say so! Well, what do you 
do? Music? Skirt-dancing? 

SAVVY I dont do anything 
LUBIN Thank God! You and I were bom 
for one another Who is your favorite poet, 
SaUy? 

SAVVY Savvy 

LUBIN Savvy! I never heard of him Tell 
me all about him Keep me up to date 
SAVVY It’s not a poet I am Savvy, not 
Sally 

LUBIN. Savvy! Thats a funny name, and 
very pretty Savvy It sounds Chinese What 
does it mean? 

coNHAD Short for Savage 

LUBIN [palhng her hand] La belle Sauvage. 

HASLAM [nsmg and surrendering Savvy to 


Lubtn by crossing to ihef replace] I suppose tlie 
Church IS out of it ns far as progressive 
politics arc concerned 
nunon Nonsense! Tliat notion about the 
Church being unprogrcssivc is one of those 
slnbbolcths that our party must drop The 
Church IS all right csscnbnlly Get nd of the 
establishment, get rid of Hie bishops, get 
nd of the candlesticks, get nd of the S9 
articles, and the Church of England is just 
ns good ns any other Church, and I dont care 
who hears me say so 

Lunis It doesnt matter a bit who hears 
you say so, my dear Burge [To Savvy] Who 
did you say your favontc poet was? 

SAVVY I dont make pets of poets Who’s 
yours? 

LUBIN Horace 
SAVW Horace who? 

LUBIN Quintus Horabus Flnccus the 
noblest Roman of them all, my dear 
SAVTY Oh, if he IS dead, that explains it 
I have a theory that all the dead people we 
feel especially interested in must have been 
ourselves. You must be Horace’s rcincama- 
bon 

LUBIN [delighted] 'That is the very most 
charming and penetrating and intelligent 
thing that has ever been said to me Barna- 
bas will you exchange daughters with me? 
I can give y ou your choice of two 
FRANKLYN Man proposcs Savvy disposes 
LUBIN What does Savvy say? 

BunoF Lubin I came here to talk polibcs 
LUBIN Y^cs you have only one subject, 
Burge I came here to talk to Savvy Take 
Burge into the next room, Barnabas, and let 
him rip 

BUKOE [half angry, half-indulgent] No, but 
really, Lubin, we are at a crisis — 

LUBIN My dear Burge, life is a disease, and 
the only difference between one man and 
another is the stage of the disease at which 
he hves You are always at the crisis* I am 
always in the convalescent stage I enjoy 
convalescence It is the part that makes the 
illness worth while 

SAVVY [Aalf-rmng] Perhaps I’d better run 
aw ay I am distracbng you 

LUBIN [making her sti dorm ogam] Not at all, 
my dear You are only distracbng Burge 
Jolly good thing for him to be distracted by 
a pretty girl Just what he needs 
BURGE I sometimes envy you, Lubm 'The 
great movement of mankind, the giant sweep 
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of the ages, passes you by and leaves you 
standing 

LTJBiN It leaves me sittmg, and qmte 
comfortable, thank you Go on sweepmg 
When you are tired of it, come back, and 
you will find England where it was, and me 
in my accustomed place, with Miss Savvy 
telhng me all sorts of interesting things. 

SAVVY [who has been growing more and more 
restless] Dont let him shut you up, Mr Burge 
You know, Mr Lubm, I am frightfully mter- 
ested m the Labor movement, and m Theo- 
sophy, and m reconstruction after the war, 
and ^1 sorts of thmgs. I daresay the flappers 
m your smart set are tremendously flattered 
when you sit beside them and are mce to 
them as you are being nice to me, but I am 
not smart, and I am no use as a flapper. I am 
dowdy and serious I want you to be serious 
If you refuse, I shall go and sit beside Mr 
Burge, and ask him to hold my hand. 

LUBiN He wouldnt know how to do it, my 
dear Burge has a reputation as a profligate — 
BURGE [starting] Lubm* this is monstrous 
I— 

LUBIN [conitnuing] — ^but he is really a model 
of domesticity His name is coupled with all 
the most celebrated beauties; but for him 
there is only one woman, and that is not you, 
my dear, but his very charming wife 
BURGE You are destroying my character 
in the act of pretending to save it Have the 
goodness to confine yourself to your own 
character and your own wife Both of them 
need all your attention 

LUBIN I have the privilege of my age and 
of my transparent innocence I have not to 
struggle with your volcanic energy 

BURGE [mth an immense sense of power] No, 
by George! 

FRANKLYN I think I shall speak both for 
my brother and myself, and possibly also for 
my daughter, if I say that since the object 
of your visit and Mr Joyce Burge’s is to some 
extent pohtical, we should hear with great 
interest something about your pohtical aims, 
Mr Lubin 

LUBIN [assenting with complete good humor, 
and becoming attentive, clear, and bustnesslde tn 
his tone] By all means, Mr Barnabas ’SVhat 
we have to consider first, I take it, is what 
prospect there is of our finding you beside 
us m the House after the next election 
FRANKLYN When I speak of pohtics, Mr 
Lubm, I am not thinking of elections, or 


available seats, or party funds, ortheregisters, 
or even, I am sorry to have to add, of parlia- 
ment as it exists at present. I had much 
rather you talked about bndge than about 
electioneenng: it is the more interesting 
game of the two. 

BURGE He wants to discuss pnndples, 
Lubm. 

LUBIN [very cool and cfecr] I understand Mr 
Barnabas qmte well. But elections are un- 
settled thmgs principles are settled things 

CONRAD [impatiently] Great Heavens' — 

LUBIN [mtarupiing him with quiet authority] 
One moment. Dr Barnabas The mam pnn- 
ciples on which modem cinhzed society is 
founded are pretty well understood among 
educated people. 'That is what our danger- 
ously half-educated masses and their pet 
demagogues — if Burge will excuse that 
expression — 

BURGE Dont mind me Go on. I shall have 
something to say presently. 

LUBIN — ^that IS what our dangerously half- 
educated people do not realize Take all this 
fuss about the Labor Party, with its imagm- 
ary new principles and new pohtics The 
Labor members will find that the immutable 
laws of pohtical economy take no more notice 
of their ambitions and aspirations than the 
law of gravitation I speak, if I may say so, 
with knowledge, for I have made a special 
study of the Labor question 

FRANKLYN [witk interest and some surprise] 
Indeed? 

LUBIN Yes It occurred qmte at the be- 
ginning of my career. I was asked to dehver 
an address to the students at the Working 
Men's College; and I was strongly advised to 
comply, as Gladstone and Morley and others 
were doing that sort of thing at the moment. 
It was rather a troublesome job, because I 
had not gone mto pohtical economy at the 
tune As you know, at the umversity I was a 
classical scholar; and my profession was the 
Law. But I looked up the text-books, and 
got up the case most carefully I found that 
the correct view is that all this Trade Umon- 
ism and Socialism and so forth is founded on 
the ignorant delusion that wages and the 
production and distnbution of u ealth can be 
controlled by legislation or by any human 
action whatever. They obey fixed scientific 
laws, which have been ascertained and 
settled finally by the highest economic 
authorities. Naturally I do not at this dis- 
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tance of time remember the exaet process of 
reasoning, but I can get up the ease again at 
any time m a couple of days, and you may 
rely on me absolute!} , should the occasion 
anse, to deal wth all these ignorant and un- 
practical people m a conclusn c and convin- 
cing way, c’ccept, of course, as far as it may 
be advisable to indulge and flatter them a 
httle so as to let them dorm inthout creating 
ill feehng in the working-class electorate 
In short, I can get that lecture up again 
almost at a moment’s notice 

SAVTV' But, Mr Lubin, I have had a uni- 
versity education too, and all this about 
wages and distnbution being fixed by im- 
mutable laivs of political economy is obsolete 
rot 

FRANKLVN [shocici\ Oil, my dear! That is 
not polite 

LUBIN No, no, no Dont scold her She 
mustnt be scolded [To Sauuy] I understand 
You arc a disciple of Karl Marx 

SAVVY No, no Karl Marx’s economics are 
all rot. 

LUBIN [<ri Iasi a httle taken aback] Dear me! 

SAVVY You must excuse me, Mr Lubin, 
but it’s hke hearmg a man talk about the 
Garden of Eden 

CONRAD AVhy shouldnt he talk about the 
Garden of Eden? It was a first attempt at 
biology anyhow 

LUBIN [recovering fits self-possession] I am 
sound on the Garden of Eden I have heard 
of Darwin 

SAVVY But Darwin is all rot. 

LUBIN What' Already! 

6AWY It’s no good your smihng at me hke 
a Cheshire cat, Mr Lubin, and I am not going 
to sit here mumchance like an old-fashioned 
goody goody wife while you men raonopohze 
the conversation and pay out the very ghast- 
hest exploded drivel as the latest thing in 
pohtics I am not givmg you my own ideas, 
Mr Lubm, but just the regular orthodox 
science of today Only the most awful old 
fossils think that SociiJism is bad economics 
and that Darwin invented Evolution Ask 
Papa. Ask Uncle Ask the first person you 
meet in the street [She rises and crosses to 
Haslam] Give me a cigaret, Bill, will you? 

HABLAM Pnceless [He complies] 

FRANKLYN Sawy has not hved long enough 
to have any manners, Mr Lubin, but that is 
where you stand with the younger genera- 
tion Dont smoke, dear 


Savvp, with a shrug of rather mutinous re- 
signation, throws theagaret into the fire Ilaslam, 
on the point of lighting one for himself changes 
his mind 

LUBIN [shrewd and serious] Mr Barnabas' 

I confess I am surprised; and I wll not pre- 
tend that I am convinced But I am open to 
conviction I maj’ be wrong 
DUROE [in a burst of ironp] Oh no Impos- 
sible' Impossible! 

LUBIN Yes, Mr Barnabas, though I do not 
possess Burge’s genius for being always 
uTong, I have been in that position once or 
twice I could not conceal from } ou, even if 
I vnshed to, that my time has been so com- 
pletely filled by my professional work as a 
lawyer, and later on by m} duties ns leader 
of the House of Commons m the days when ^ 
Prime Ministers were also lenders — 

BURGE [ihmg] Not to mention bridge and 
smart society 

LUBIN — not to mention the continual and 
trying effort to make Burge behave himself, 
that I have not been able to keep my aca- 
demic reading up to date I have kept my 
classics brushed up out of sheer lov c for them, 
but my economics and my science, such ns 
they were, may possibly be a httle rusty Yet 
I think I may say that if } ou and your brother 
wall be so good ns to put me on the track of 
the necessary documents, I will undertake 
to put the case to the House or to the country 
to your entire satisfaction You see, ns long 
as you can shew these troublesome half- 
educated people who want to turn the world 
upside down that they are talking nonsense,it 
really docs not matter ver}' much whether you 
do it in terms of what Miss Barnabas calls 
obsolete rot or in terms of what her grand- 
daughter will probably call unmitigated tosh 
I have no objection whatever to denounce 
Karl Marx Anjrthing I can say against Dar- 
win will please a large body of sincerely pious 
voters If it will be easier to carry on the 
business of the country on the understanding 
that the present state of things is to be called 
Socialism, I have no objection in the world 
to call it Socialism 'There is the precedent 
of the Emperor Constantine, who saved the 
society of his own day by agreeing to call his 
Imperiahsm Christianity Mind I must not 
go ahead of the electorate You must not 
call a voter a Socialist until — 

FRANKLYN Until he is a Socialist Agreed 
LUBIN Oh, not at all You need not wait 
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for that You must not call him a Sociahst 
unbl he ivishes to be called a Sociahst that 
IS all Surely you would not say that I must 
not' address my constituents as gentlemen 
until they are gentlemen I address them as 
gentlemen because they wish to be so ad- 
dressed [He rises from the sofa and goes to 
FranUyn, placing a reassuring hand on his 
shoulder] Do not be afraid of Sociahsm, Mr 
Barnabas You need not tremble for your 
property or your position or your digmty 
England wiU remain what England is, no 
matter what new pohtical names may come 
mto vogue. I do not mtend to resist the 
transition to Sociahsm You may depend on 
me to guide it, to lead it, to give suitable 
expression to its aspirations, and to steer it 
clear of Utopian absurdities I can honestly 
ask for your support on the most advanced 
Sociahst grounds no less than on the soundest 
Liberal ones 

BURGE In short, Lubm, youre mcorngible 
You dontbeheve anything is going to change 
The imlhons are stdl to toil — ^the people — ^my 
people — for I am a man of the people — 

LUBiN [interrupting him contemptuously] Dont 
be ridiculous, Burge You are a country 
sohcitor, further removed from the people, 
^ more foreign to them, more jealous of let- 
ting them up to your level, than any duke or 
any archbishop 

BURGE [AoiZt/] I deny it You think I have 
never been poor. You-think I have never 
cleaned my own boots You think my fingers 
have never come out through the soles when 
I was cleamng them You think — 

LUBIN I think you fall into the very com- 
mon mistake of supposing that it is poverty 
that makes the proletarian and money that 
makes the gentleman You are quite wrong. 
You never belonged to the people you be- 
longed to the impecunious Impecumosity 
and broken boots are the lot of the unsuc- 
cessful middle class, and the commonplaces 
of the early struggles of the professional and 
younger son class I defy you to find a farm 
laborer in England with broken boots Call 
a mechanic one of the poor, and he’ll punch 
your head When you talk to your consti- 
tuents about the toihng miUions, they dont 
consider that you are referring to them They 
are all third cousins of somebody with a title 
or a park I am a Yorkshireman, my friend 
I know England; and you dont. If you did 
you would know — 


BURGE What do you know that I dont 
know? 

LUBIN I know that we are taking up too 
much of Mr Barnabas’s time [Franklyn n^e^]. 
May I take it, my dear Barnabas, tliat I may 
count on your support if we succeed m forc- 
ing an election before the new register is in 
full working order? 

BURGE [n«ng also] May the party count on 
your support? I say nothing about myself 
Can the party depend on you? Is there any 
question of yours that I have left unanswered? 

CONRAD We bavnt asked you any, yon 
know. 

BURGE May I take that as a mark of con- 
fidence? 

CONRAD If I were a laborer in your con- 
stituency, I should ask you a biological 
question? 

LUBIN No you wouldnt, my dear Doctor. 
Laborers never ask questions 

BURGE Ask it now I have never flinched 
from being heckled Out with it Is it about 
the land? 

CONRAD No 

BURGE Is it about the Church^ 

CONRAD No 

BURGE Is it about the House of Lords? 

CONRAD No 

BURGE Is it about Proportional Repre- 
sentation? 

CONRAD No 

BURGE Is it about Free Trade? 

CONRAD. No 

BURGE Is it about the pnest m the schooD 

CONRAD No 

BURGE Is it about Ireland? 

CONRAD No 

BURGE Is it about Germany^ 

CONRAD. No 

BURGE Well, IS it about Repubheamsm? 
Come! I wont flinch. Is it about the Mon- 
archy? 

CONRAD. No 

BURGE Well, what the devil is it about, 
then? 

. CONRAD You understand that I am asking 
the question in the character of a laborer 
who earned thirteen shilhngs a week before 
the war and earns thirty now, nhen he can 
get it^ 

BURGE Yes: I understand that I am ready 
for you Out with it 

CONRAD And uhom you propose to repre- 
sent in parhament? 
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nonoE Yes, jes, yes Come on 

CONRAD The question js tins Would you 
allow your son to marry my daughter, or 
your daughter to marry my son? 

DUROE [/aXen a6acX] Oh, come! Tliats not a 
pohtical question 

CONRAD Then, ns n biologist, I dont take 
tlie shghtest interest in your politics; and I 
shall not walk across the street to \otc for 
you or anyone else at tlie election. Good 
evening 

LuniN Serve you right, Burge! Dr Barna- 
bas you have my assurance that my daughter 
shall marry the man of her choice, whether 
he be lord or laborer May 1 count on jour 
support? 

BUROE \httrUng the epithet at Xiim] Humbug! 

SAVVY Stop {They all stop short in the move- 
ment of leavelahng to look at her] Daddy are 
you going to let them off like this? How are 
they to know anj’thing if nobody ever tells 
them? If you dont, I wll 

CONRAD You cant You didnt read my 
book, and you know nothing about it You 
just hold yoiur tongue 

SAVVY I just wont, Nunk I shall have n 
vote when I am thirty, and I ought to have 
it now Why are these two ridiculous people 
to be allowed to come in and w alk over us ns 
if the world existed only to play their silly 
parhamentary game? 

FRANKLYN [neucreZy] Savvy you really must 
not be uncivil to our guests 

SAVVY I'm sorry But Mr Lubin didnt 
stand on much ceremony with me, did he? 
And Mr Burge hasnt addressed a single 
word to me I’m not going to stand it You 
and Nunk have a much better program than 
either of them It’s the only one we are going 
to vote for, and they ought to be told about 
it for the credit of the family and the good 
of their own souls You just tap them a chap- 
ter from the gospel of the brokers Barnabas, 
Daddy 

Lubin and Burge turn tnqmnnglytoFranklyn, 
suspecting a move to form a new party 

FRANKLYN It IS quite truc, Mr Lubin, that 
I and my brother have a httle program of 
our own which — 

CONRAD {interrupting] It’s not a httle pro- 
gram it’s an almighty big one It’s not our 
own it’s the program of the whole of civiliza- 
tion 

BUROE. Then why split the parly before 
you have put it to us? For God’s sake let us 


have no more splits. I am here to Icnm. I am 
here to gatlicr j’our opinions and represent 
them I invite you to put your views before 
me I offer myself to be heckled You have 
asked me only an absurd non-pohtical 
question. 

FRANhLVN Candidly, I fear our program 
mil be tlirown away on jou It would not 
interest j ou. 

BUROE {mth challenging audacity] Try 
Lubin can go if he likes, but I am still open 
to new ideas, if onlj I can find them 

FRANKLYN [/o Lvbtn] Arc j ou prepared to 
listen, Mr Lubin, or shall I thank you for 
jour \ery kind and welcome visit, and say 
good evening^ 

LUBIN [xihing dornn resignedly on the settee, 
but involuntarily making a movement trhtch looks 
like the stifling of a yamt] With pleasure, Mr 
Barnabas Of course you know that before 
I can adopt any new plank in the partj plat- 
form, it wall bale to reach me tlirough the 
National Liberal Federation, which jou can 
approach through your local Liberal and 
Radical Associabon 

FRANKLaN I could Tccal! to you se\cral 
instances of the addition to j'our party pro- 
gram of measures of which no local branch 
of your Fcdcrabon had ever dreamt But I 
understand that you are not really inter- 
ested I will spare you, and drop the subjeeb 

LUBIN {making up a little] You quite mis- 
understand me Please do not take it in that 
way I only — 

BUROE {talking hm down] Never mind the 
Federabon I -will answer for the Fedcrabon 
Go on, Barnabas go on Never mind Lubin 
[Ac sits doom in the chair from which Lubin frsi 
displaced Aim] 

FRANKLYN Our program is only that the 
term of human life shall be extended to three 
hundred years 

LUBIN {sojlly] Eh? 

BUROE {explosively] What! 

SAVVY. Our eleebon cry is “ Back to 
Methuselah!" 

HASLAM Priceless! 

Lubin and Burge look at one another 

CONRAD. No We are not mad 

SAVVY, Theyre not joking either ’They 
mean it 

LUBIN {cautiously] Assuming that, in some 
sense which I am for the moment unable to 
fathom, you ore in earnest, Mr Barnabas, 
may I ask what this has to do mth polibes? 
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FRANKiiYN The connection is very evident. 
You are now, Mr Lubin, ivithin immediate 
reach of your seventieth year. Mr Joyce 
Burge IS your jumor by about eleven years 
You will go doivn to posterity as one of a 
European group of immature statesmen and 
monarchs who, doing the very best for your 
respective countries of which you were cap- 
able, succeeded in all-but-wreckmg the 
civihzabon of Europe, and did, in effect, 
mpe out of existence many milhons of its 
inhabitants 

BURGE. Less than a nulhon 
FRANKLYN That was our loss alone. 

BURGE Oh, if you count foreigners — I 
HASLAM. God counts foreigners, you know 
SAVVY [mOi intense salisfacii 07 {\ Well said. 
Bill 

FRANKLYN I am not blammg you Your 
task was beyond human capacity. What 
with our huge armaments, our terrible en- 
gines of destruction, our systems of coercion 
manned by an irresistible pohce, you were 
called on to control powers so gigantic that 
one shudders at the thought of their being 
entrusted even to an mfimtely experienced 
and benevolent God, much less to mortal men 
whose whole life does not last a hundred years 
BURGE We won the war dont forget that. 
FRANKLYN No the soldiers and sailors won 
it, and left you to finish it And you were so 
utterly mcompetent that the multitudes of 
children slam by himger m the first years of 
peace made us all wish we were at war again 
CONRAD. It’s no use argumg about it. It is 
now absolutely certam that the pohtical and 
social problems raised by our civilization 
caimot be solved by mere human mushrooms 
who decay and die when they are just be- 
gmmng to have a glimmer of the wisdom and 
knowledge needed for their oivn government. 

LUBIN Qmte an mteresting idea. Doctor. 
Extravagant. Fantastic But qmte interest- 
mg When I was young I used to feel my 
human hrmtations very acutely 
BURGE God knows I have often felt that 
I could not go on if it had not been for the 
sense that I was only an instrument in the 
hands of a Power above us 

CONRAD. I’m glad you both agree with us, 
and with one another 
LUBIN I have not gone so far as that, I 
think. After all, we have had many very able 
pohtical leaders even vnthin your recollec- 
tion and mme. 


FRANKLYN Have you read the recent biog- 
raphies — Dilke’s, for instance — which re- 
\ ealed the truth about them^ 

LUBIN I did not discover any new truth 
revealed in these books, Mr Barnabas 

FRANKLYN What’ Not the truth that Eng- 
land was governed all that time by a httle 
woman who knew her o^vn mind? 

SAWY. Hear, hear! 

LUBIN. That often happens Which w oman 
do you mean? 

FRANKLYN. Qucen Victoria, to whom your 
Prune Mimsters stood in the relabon of 
naughty children whose heads she knocked 
together when their tempers and quarrels 
became intolerable. Within thirteen years 
of her death Europe became a hell 

BURGE Qmte true That was because she 
was piously brought up, and regarded her- 
self as an instrument If a statesman remem- 
bers that he is only an instrument, and feels 
qmte sure that he is rightly interpreting the 
divine purpose, he will come out all right, 
you know. 

FRANKLYN. The Kaiser felt like that. Did 
he come out all right? 

BURGE Well, let us be fair, even to the 
Kaiser. Let us be fair 

FRANKLYN. Were you fair to him when you 
won an election on the program of hangmg 
him? 

BURGE Stuff! I am the last man alive to 
hang anybody; but the people wouldnt hsten 
to reason Besides, I knew the Dutch wouldnt 
give him up 

SAWY. Oh, dont start arguing about poor 
old Bill Stack to our point- Let these two 
gentlemen settle the question for them- 
selves Mr Burge* do you think Mr Lubm is 
fit to govern England? 

BURGE. No Frankly, I dont 

LUBIN \remonsirani\ Really! 

CONRAD Why"* 

BURGE Because he has no consaence.thats 
why 

LUBIN [shocked and amasei\ Oh' 

FRANKLYN Mr Lubin* do you consider 
Joyce Burge quahfied to govern England? 

LUBIN \ivtth dignified emotion, nounded, but 
without bitterness'] Excuse me, Mr Barnabas; 
but before I answer that question I want to 
say this. Burge we have had differences of 
opimon; and your newspaper fHends have 
said hard things of me But we worked to- 
gether for years; and I hope I have done 
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LUBiN Tut tut! My dear Burge what are 
you dreaming of? Mr Barnabas I am a very 
patient man. But 'svill you tell me what 
earthly use or interest there is m a conclusion 
that cannot be realized? I grant you that if 
we could, hve three hundred years we should 
all be, perhaps iviser, certainly older You 
will grant me m return, I hope, that if the 
sky fell we should all catch larks 

FaANKLYN Your turn now, Conrad Go 
ahead 

CONRAD I dont think it's any good I dont 
think they want to hve longer than usual 

DUBiN Although I am a mere child of 69, 
I am old enough to have lost the habit of 
crying for the moon 

BURGE Have you discovered the ehxir of 
hfe or have you not? If not, I agree with 
Lubm that you are wasting our time. 

CONRAD Is your time of any value? 

BURGE [unable to believe his ears] M y time 
of any value' What do you mean? 

LUBIN [smiling comfortably] From your high 
scientific pomt of view, I daresay, none what- 
ever, Professor In any case I think a httle per- 
fectly idle discussion would do Burge good 
After all, we might as well hear about the 
eh jar of hfe as read novels, or whatever Burge 
does when he is not playing golf on Walton 
Heath What is your ehxir. Dr Barnabas? 
Lemons? Sour milk? Or what is the latest? 

BURGE We were just beginmng to talk 
seriously, and now you snatch at the chance 
of talking rot [He rwes] Good evemng [He 
turns to the door], 

CONRAD [rudely] Die as soon as you like 
Good evemng 

BURGE I [Aesiiofing] Look here I took sour 
milk twice a day until Metchnikoff died. He 
thought it would keep him ahve for ever, 
and he died of it 

CONRAD You might as well have taken 
sour beer 

BURGE. You beheve m lemons? 

CONRAD I wouldnt eat a lemon for ten 
pounds 

BURGE [sitting donm again] What do you 
recommend? 

CONRAD [n«ng Tilth a gesture of despair] 
Whats the use of gomg on, Frank? Because 
I am a doctor, and because they think I have 
a bottle to give them that will make them 
hve for ever, they are hstemng to me for the 
first tune wth their mouths open and their 
eyes shut. Thats their notion of science. 


SAVVY Steady, Nunk' Hold the fort 
CONRAD [grow/s and sits down]!" 

LUBIN You volunteered the consultation. 
Doctor I may tell you that, far from sharing 
the creduhty as to science which is now the 
fashion, I am prepared to demonstrate that 
durmg the last fifty years, though the Church 
has often been wrong, and even the Liberal 
Party has not been infalhble, the men of 
science have always been %vrong 

CONRAD Yes the fellows you call men of 
science The people who make money by it, 
and their medical hangers-on But has any- 
body been right? 

LUBIN The poets and story tellers, especi- 
ally the classical poets and story tellers, have 
been, m the mam, right I will ask you not to 
repeat this as my opmion outside, for the 
vote of the medical profession and its wor- 
shippers IS not to be tnfied with 

FHANKLYN You RTC qmtc right, the poem 
is our real clue to biological science The 
most scientific document we possess at pre- 
sent IS, as your grandmother would have told 
you qmte truly the story of the Garden of 
Eden 

BURGE [pncfong up his ears] Whats that? 
If you can establish that, Barnabas, I am 
prepared to hear you out with my very best 
attention I am hstemng Go on 
FRANKLYN Well, you remember, dont you, 
that m the Garden of Eden Adam and Eve 
were not created mortal, and that natural 
death, as we call it, was not a part of hfe, but 
a later and qmte separate mvention? 

BURGE Now you mention it, thats true 
Death came afterwards 
LUBIN What about accidental death? That 
was always possible 

FRANKLYN Precisely Adam and Eve were 
hung up between two frightful possibihties 
One was the extmction of mankind by their 
accidental death. The other was the prospect 
of hving for ever They could bear neiAer 
They decided that they would just take a 
short turn of a thousand years, and mean- 
while hand on their work to a new pair Con- 
sequently, they had to invent natural birth 
and natural death, which are, after all, only 
modes of perpetuating hfe without putting 
on any single creature the terrible burden 
of immortahty. 

' LUBIN I see The old must make room for 
the new. 

BURGE Death is nothing but makmg room. 
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Thats all there is in it or ever has been in it. 

FRANKLYN Y cs, but thc old must not desert 
their posts until the new are ripe for tlicm 
They desert them now two hundred years 
too soon. 

BAWY I believe thc old people arc thc 
new people reincarnated, Nunk I suspect 
I am Eve. I am very fond of apples, and they 
always disagree with me 

CONRAD You are Eve, m a sense Thc 
Eternal Life persists, r ears o Its 

bodies and minds and ge.Nf^.^(, .aes, like 
new clothes You ore only a new hat and 
frock on Eve 

FRANKLYN Ycs. Bodics and minds ever 
better and better fitted to carry out Its 
eternal pursuit 

nuDiN [wtlh quiet scep/iasm] What pursuit, 
may one ask, Mr Barnabas? 

ERANKX.YN tThe pursuit of ommpotencc 
and omniscieno'* Greater power and greater 
knowledge these are what we are all pursu- 
ing even at the risk of our lives and thc 
sacnfice of our pleasures Evolution is that 
pursmt and nothing else It is the path to 
godhead A man differs from a microbe only 
in being further on the path 

LUBiN And how soon do you expect this 
modest end to be reached? 

FRAN1U.YN Never, thank God! As there is 
no hmit to power and kiK-wledge there can 
be no end "The power- id the glory, world 
without end” have mose words meant 
nothing to you? ' 

BUROE [pulbng out an old envelope] I should 
like to make a note of tliat [He does ro] 

CONRAD There will always be something 
to hve for 

BUROE [pocketing his envelope and becoming 
more and more businesslike] Right I have got 
that Now what about sin? What about the 
FaU? How do you work them in? 

CONRAD I dont work in the Fall The Fall 
IS outside Science But I daresay Frank can 
work it in for you 

BURGE [to Franklyn] I wish you would, you 
know It’s important Very important 

FRANKLYN Well, Consider it this way It is 
clear that when Adam and Eve were im- 
mortal it was necessary that they should 
make the earth an exfremely comfortable 
place to hve in 

BUROE True If you take a house on a 
ninety-mne years lease, you spend a good 
deal of money on it If you take it for three 


months you generally have a bill for dilapida- 
tions to pay at thc end of them 

FRANKLYN Just SO Consequently, when 
Adam had tlie Garden of Eden on a lease 
for ever, he took care to make it what the 
house agents call a highly desirable country 
residence But the moment he invented 
death, and became a tenant for life only, 
the place was no longer worth the trouble. 
It was tlien that he let the thistles grow Life 
was so short that it was no longer worth his 
while to do anytliing thoroughly well 

BURGE Do you think that is enough to 
constitute what an average elector would 
consider a Fall? Is it tragic enough? 

FRANKLY N That 13 Only the first step of the 
Fall Adam did not fall down that step only, 
he fell down a whole flight For instance, 
before he invented birth he dared not have 
lost his temper; for if be had killed Eve he 
wouP have been lonely and barren to all 
eternity But when he invented birth, and 
anyone, who was killed could be replaced 
he could afford to let himself go He un- 
doubtedly invented wifc-beating; and that 
was another step down One of his sons in- 
vented meat-catmg The other was horrified 
at the innovation With thc ferocity which 
IS still characterisfac of bulls and other vege- 
tarians, be slew his beefsteak-eatmg brother, 
and thus invented murder That was a very 
steep step It was so exciting that all the 
others began to kill one another for sport, and 
thus invented war, the steepest step of all. 
They even took to kiUing animals as a means 
of killing time, and then, of course, ate them 
to save the long and difficult labor of agri- 
culture I ask you to contemplate our fathers 
as they came crashing doivn all the steps of 
this Jacob’s ladder that reached from para- 
dise to a hell on earth in which they had 
multiphed the chances of death from violence, 
accident, and disease until they could hardly 
count on three score and ten years of hfe, 
muck .ess the thousand that Adam had been 
ready tt) face' With that picture before you, 
iviil you now ask me where was the Fall? 
You might as well stand at the foot of Snow- 
don and ask me where is the mountain The 
very children see it so plainly that they com- 
press its history mto a two line epic 

Old Daddy Long Legs wouldnt say his 
prayers 

T^e him by the hmd legs and throw him 
doivnstairs 
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LtiBiN [sfiK tvimovably sceptical] And what 
does Science say to this fairy tale. Doctor 
Barnabas? Surely Science knows nothing of 
Genesis, or of Adam and Eve 
CONRAD Then it isnt Science thats all 
Science has to account for everything, and 
everything mcludes the Bible 
FRANKLYN. The Book of Genesis is a part 
of nature like any other part of nature The 
fact that the tale of the Garden of Eden has 
survived and held the imagmation of men 
spellbound for centuries, whilst hundreds of 
much more plausible and amusmg stones 
have gone out of fashion and penshed like 
last year's popular song, is a scientific fact; 
and Science is bound to explam it. You tell 
me that Science knows nothing of it. Then 
Science is more ignorant than the children 
at any village schooL 

CONRAD Of course if you think it more 
scientific to say that what we are discijTsing 
IS not Adam and Eve and Eden, but the 
phylogeny of the blastoderm — 

SAVVY. You neednt swear, Nunk 
CONRAD Shut up, you I am not swearmg, 
\To Luhin] If you want the professional hum- 
bug of rewntmg the Bible m words of four 
syllables, and pretending it’s something new, 
I can humbug you to your heart’s content I 
can call Genesis Phylogenesis Let the 
Creator say, if you hke, “I will establish an 
antipathetic symbiosis between thee and the 
female, and between thy blastoderm and her 
blastoderm ” Nobody will understand you, 
and Savvy wiU think you are swearing. The 
meaning is the same 

HA3LAM. Priceless. But it's quite simple 
The oneversionis poetry, the other is saence. 

FRANKLYN 'The One 13 classroom jargon: 
the other is inspired human language 

LUBiN \calmly reminiscent] One of the few 
modem authors into whom I have occasion- 
ally glanced is Rousseau, who was a sort of 
Deist hke Burge — 

BUROE \tnterrupting him forcibly] LuhiH has 
this stupendously important communication 
which Professor Barnabas has just made to 
us a commumcation for which I shall be 
indebted to him all my life long: has this, I 
say, no deeper effect on you than to set you 
pulling my leg by trying to make out that I 
am an mfidel 

LUBiN, It’s very mterestmg and amusmg, 
Burge, and I think I see a case in it I tbmk 
I could undertake to argue it m an ecclesias- 


tical court But important is hardly a word 
I should attach to it. 

BURQE Good God! Here is this professor, 
a man utterly removed from the turmoil of 
our pohtical hfc devoted to pure leammg m 
its most abstract phases, and I solemnly de- 
clare he IS the greatest politician, the most 
inspired party leader, in the kingdom I take 
off my hat to him I, Joyce Burge, give him 
best And you there purnng hke an An- 
gortoi at, aiR' 'S ni innothing m it! 

coNHsum r g hs^eyes jvidely] Hallo' 
What have I donel/to deserve this tribute? 

BURGE Done! You have put the Liberal 
Party mto power for the neict thirty years. 
Doctor" thats what youve done. 

CONRAD. God forbid! 

BURGE It’s all up with the Church now. 
Thanks to you, we go to the country with 
one cry and one only* Back lO the Bible! 
Think of the effect on the Nonconformist 
vote You gather that in wibu one hand, and 
you gather m the modem scientific sceptical 
professional vote with the other 'The village 
atheist and the first comet m the local Salva- 
tion Army band meet on the village green 
and shake hands. You take your school chil- 
dren, your Bible class under the Cowper- 
Temple clause, mto the museum You shew 
the kids the Piltdoivn skull, and you say, 
“Thats Adam Thats Eve’s husband.” You 
take the spectacleu lence student from the 
laboratory m Owens^ College, and when he 
asks you for a truly scientific history of 
Evolufaon, you put mto his hand The Pil- 
grim’s Progress You — [Savvy and Haslam 
explode into shrieks of merriment] What are 
you two laughmg at? 

SAWY. Oh, go on, Mr Burge. Dont stop 

HASLAir Priceless! 

FRANRUYN Would thirty years of office for 
the Liberal Party seem so important to you, 
Mr Burge, if you had another two and a half 
centuries to hye? 

BURGE [decisively] No. You will have to 
drop that part of it. The constituencies wont 
swallovi» iL 

LUBIN [seriously] I am not so sure of that, 
Burge I am not sure that it may not prove 
the only pomt they will swallow. 

BURGE It wiU be no use to us even if they 
do It’s not a party pomt. It’s as good for the 
other side as for us. 

LUBIN. Not necessanly. If we get m first 
■with it, it will be associated m the pubhc 
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xnmd wth our party Suppose I put it for- 
ward as a plank in our program that we ad- 
vocate the extension of human life to three 
hundred years! Dunreen, as leader of the 
opposite party, wall be bound to oppose me 
to denounce me as a Msionary and so forth 
By domg so he m ill place himstlf in the posi- 
tion of wonting to rob the people of t\\a hun- 
dred and thirty years of their natural life 
The Umomsts ivill become the party of Pre- 
mature Death, and we shall become the 
Longevity party 

nuaoE [shaken] You really think the elec- 
torate Mould swallow it? 

LUDiN My dear Burge is there anytliing 
the electorate mil not swallow if it is judici- 
ously put to them? But we must make sure 
of our ground We must have the support of 
the men of science Is there serious agree- 
ment among them, Doctor, as to the possi- 
bibty of such an evolution as you have de- 
scribed? 

CONRAD Yes. Ever since the reaction 
against Danvm set m at the beginning of the 
present century, all scientific opimon worth 
counting has been converging rapidly upon 
Creative Evolution 

FiuNKLYN Poetry has been converging on 
it philosophy has been converging on it 
religion has been converging on it It is going 
to be the rehgion of the tiventieth century* 
a religion that has its intellectual roots in 
philosophy and science just as medieval 
Chnsbamty had its mtellectual roots m 
Aristotle 

LUBiN But surely any change would be so 
extremely gradual that — 

CONRAD Dont deceive yourself It’s only 
the pohticians who improve the world so 
gradually that nobody can see the improve- 
ment. The notion that Nature does not pro- 
ceed by jumps is only one of the budget of 
plausible hes that we call classical education 
Nature always proceeds by jumps She may 
spend twenty thousand years making up her 
mind to jump, but when she makes it up at 
last, the jump i5 big enough to take us into a 


new age 

LUBIN [tmprmed] Fancy my being leader 
of the party for the next three hundred yearsl 

BUHOK. ■'^at'!! 


LUBIN Perhapshardonsomeoftheyounger 
men I think m fairness I shall have to step 
aside to make room after another century 
or so. that is, if Mum can be persuaded to 


give up Dowmng Street 
BUROE This IS too much Your colossal 
conceit blinds you to the most obvious neces- 
sity of the political situation 
LUBIN You mean my retirement I really 
cannot see that it is a necessity I could not 
see it when I was almost an old man — or at 
least an elderly one Now that it appears that 
I am a young man, the case for it breaks 
down completely [To Conrad] May I ask 
are there any alternative tlicories? Is there 
a scientific Opposition? 

CONRAD Well, some authorities hold that 
tlie human race is a failure, and that a new 
form of life, better adapted to high civiliza- 
tion, will supersede us as we have superseded 
the ape and the elephant. 

BUROE 'The superman eh^ 
co.xRAD No Some being quite different 
from us 

LUBIN Is that altogether desirable? 
riuNKLYN I fear so However that may be, 
w c may be quite sure of one thing We shall 
not be let alone The force behind evolution, 
call It what you will, is determined to solve 
the problem of civsbzation, and if it cannot 
do it through us, it wall produce some more 
capable agents Man is not God’s lost word 
can still create If you cannot do His 
work He will produce some being who can 
BUROE [with zealous reverence] What do we 
know about Him, Barnabas? What does any- 
one know about Him? 

CONRAD We know this about Him with 
absolute certamty 'The power my brother 
calls God proceeds by the method of Trial 
and Error, and if we turn out to be one of the 
errors, we shall go the way of the mastodon 
and the megathenum and all the other 
scrapped experiments 

LUBIN [rising and beginning io waU. up and 
down the room mik his considering cap on] I 
adnut that I am impressed, gentlemen I 
will go so far as to say that your theory is 
hkely to prove more interesting than ever 
Welsh Disestabhshment was But as a prac- 
tical pohtician — hm! Eh, Burge? 

CONRAD We are not practical pohbcians 
We are out to get something done Practical 
pohticians are people who have mastered the 
art of usmg parhament to prevent anything 
bemg done 

ppANKLYN When we get matured states- 
men and citizens — 

LUBIN [stopping short] Citizenal Oh! Are the 
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citizens to live three hundred years as well 
as the statesmen? 

CONRAD Of course 

LUBiN I confess that had not occurred to 
me \he sits doim abruptly, evidently very un- 
favorably affected by this new hght\ 

Savvy and Haslam look at one another with 
unspeakable feelings 

BURGE Do you think it would be wise to 
go qmte so far at first? Surely it would be 
more prudent to begm with the best men 

FRANKLYN You need not be an-aous about 
that. It will begm with the best men. 

LUBIN I am glad to hear you say so You 
see, we must put this into a practical parha- 
mentary shape 

BURGE. We shall have to draft a Bill that 
IS the long and the short of it Until you have 
your Bdl drafted you dont know what you 
are really doing that is my experience 

LUBIN Qmte so My idea is that whilst we 
should mterest the electorate m this as a sort 
of rehgious aspiration and personal hope, 
using it at the same time to remove their 
prejudices against those of us who are get- 
tmg on m years, it would be m the last degree 
upsetting and even dangerous to enable 
everyone to hve longer than usual Take the 
mere question of the manufacture of the 
specific, whatever it may be! There are forty 
milhons of people m the country Let me 
assume for ^e sake of illustration that each 
person would have to consume, say, five 
oimces a day of the ehxir. That would be — 
let me see — five times three hundred and 
sixty-five IS — um — twenty-five — thirty-two 
— eighteen — eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five ounces a year, just two oimces over the 
hundredweight. 

BURGE Two nulhon tons a year, m round 
numbers, of stuff that everyone would clamor 
for that men would trample down women 
and children in the streets to get at You 
couldnt produce it There would be blue 
murder It’s out of the question We must 
keep the actual secret to ourselves 

CONRAD [rfanag at thein\ The actual secret' 
What on earth is the man talkmg about? 

BURGE. The stuff The powder. 'The bottle 
The tabloid Whatever it is You said it 
wasnt lemons 

CONRAD My good sir I have no powder, 
no bottle, no tabloid. I am not a quack. I am 
a biologist This is a thing thats gomg to 
happen. 


LUBIN [completely let down] Going to happen! 
Oh' Is that all? [He looks at his watch] 

BURGE Going to happen' What do you 
mean? Do you mean that you cant make it 
happen? 

CONRAD No more than I could have made 
you happen 

FRANKLYN We can put it mto men’s heads 
that there is nothing to prevent its happen- 
ing but their own iviU to die before their 
work is done, and their oivn ignorance of the 
splendid work there is for them to do 

CONRAD Spread that knowledge and that 
convictaon, and as surely as the sun will nse 
tomorrow, the thing will happen 

FRANKLYN We dont know where or when 
or to whom it will happen It may happen 
first to someone m this room 

HASLAM. It wont happen to me* thats jolly 
sure 

CONRAD It might happen to anyone It 
might happen to the parlormaid How do we 
know? 

SAVVY The parlormaid' Oh,thatsnonsense, 
Nunk. 

LUBIN [once more quite comfortable] I think 
Miss Savvy has dehvered the final verdict. 

BURGE Do you mean to say that you have 
nothmg more practical to offer than the mere 
wish to hve longer? Why, if people could hve 
by merely wishing to, we should all be hving 
for ever already! Everybody would hke to 
hve for ever. Why dont they? 

CONRAD Pshaw' Everybody would hke to 
have a milhon of money Wky havnt they? 
Because the men who would hke to be mil- 
honaires wont save sixpence even with the 
chance of starvation staring them m the face 
'The men who want to hve for ever wont cut 
off a glass of beer or a pipe of tobacco, though 
they behevethe teetotallers and non-smokers 
hve longer. That sort of hking is not wilhng 
See what they do when they know they must 

FRANKLYN Do not mistake mere idle 
fancies for the tremendous miracle-workmg 
force of Will nerved to creation by a con- 
viction of Necessity I tell you men capable 
of such wdhng, and reahzmg its necessity, 
will doit reluctantly, under inner compulsion, 
as all great efforts are made They ivill hide 
what they are domg from themselves, they 
will take care not to know what they are 
domg They ivill hve three hundred years, 
not because they would hke to, but because 
the soul deep down m them wiU know that 
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BonoE-LUBiN Five double x three two 
gamma Burgc-Lubin 

Barnabas puls a plug in number Jive, lums 
his pointer to double x, puls another plug in 32, 
presses a button and looks round at Burge-Lubin, 
who IS now visible to him as iiell as audible 

BARNABAS [curllj] Ohl That you, President? 

BunoE-LUBiN Yes They told me you 
wanted me to ring you up Anything ^v^ng? 

BABNABAS {hoTsh and querulous'] I ^vish to 
make a protest 

nuROE-LUBiN [good-humored and mocking] 
What' Another protest! \Vhats mong now? 

BARNABAS If you Only knew all the protests 
I havnt made, you would be surprised at my 
patience It is you who arc always treating 
me Avith the grossest want of consideration 

BUROE-LUBiN What have I done now? 

BARNABAS You havc put me doivn to go to 
the Record Office today to receive that Ameri- 
can fellow, and do the honors of a ridiculous 
cinema show That is not the business of the 
Accountant General it is the busmess of the 
President It is an outrageous waste of my 
time, and an unjusbfiable shirking of your 
duty at my expense I refuse to go You must 

go 

BUROE-LUBIN My dear boy, nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to take the 
job off your hands — 

BARNABAS Then do it Thats all I want [he 
IS about to switch off] 

BUROE-LUBIN Dont switch off Listen This 
American has invented a method of breath- 
mg imder water 

BARNABAS What do I care? I dont want to 
breathe under water 

BUROE-LUBIN You may, my dear Barnabas, 
at any tune You know you never look where 
you are gomg when you are immersed m 
your calculations Some day you will walk 
mto the Serpentine This man’s mvention 
may save your life 

BARNABAS [ongrtly] Will you tell me what 
that has to do with your putting your cere- 
moraal duties on to my shoulders? I will not 
be trifled [he vanishes and ts replaced by the 
blank screen ] — 

BUROE-LUBIN [indignantly holding down his 
Suttoa] Dont cut us off, please we have not 
finished. I am the President, speaking to the 
Accountant GeneraL What are you dream- 
ing of? 

A woman’s voice Sorry [The screen shews 
Barnabas as before] 


BUROE-LUBIN Slncc you take it that way, 
I will go in your place It’s a pity, because, 
you see, this Amcncan tliinks you arc the 
greatest hving authority on the duration of 
human hfc; and — 

&AR.VA0AS [interrupting] ’Tlie Amencan 
thinks! What do you mean? I am the 
greatest living authority on the duration of 
human life Who dares dispute it? 

BUROE-LUBIN. Nobody, dear lad. nobody 
Dont fly out at me It is evident that you 
have not read the American’s book 

BARNABAS Dont tcll me that } ou have, or 
that you have read any book except a novel 
for till. last twenty years, for I wont believe 
you 

BUROE-LUBIN. Quite right, dear old fellow 
I havnt read it. But I have read what 'The 
Times Literary Supplement says about it 

BARNABAS I dont coTC bvo straws what it 
says about it Does it say anything about me? 

DURQE-LUBI.S YcS 

BARNABAS Oh, docs it? What? 

BUROE-LUBIN It points out that an extra- 
ordinary number of first-rate persons hke 
you and roe have died by drovvmng during 
the last two centuries, and that when this 
invention of breathing under water takes 
effect, your estimate of the average duration 
of human hfe will be upset 

BARNABAS [alarmed] Upset my estimate' 
Gracious Heavens' Does the fool realize 
what that means? Do you reahze whnt that 
means? 

BUROE-LUBIN I suppose it means that we 
shall have to amend the Act 

BARNABAS Amend my Act' Monstrous! 

BUROE-LUBIN But wc must We cant ask 
people to go on working until they are forty- 
three unless our figures are unchallengeable 
You know what a row there was over those 
last three years, and how nearly the too-old- 
at-forty people won 

BARNABAS They would have made the 
British Islands bankrupt if theyd won But 
you dont care for that you care for nothmg 
but bemg popular 

BUROE-LUBIN Oh, wcll I shouldnt worry 
if I were you, for most people complam that 
there is not enough work for them, and would 
be only too glad to stick on instead of retinng 
at forty-three if only they were asked as a 
favor instead of havmg to 

BARNABAS Thank you I need no consola- 
tion, [He rises determinedly and puts on his 
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fillet] 

BURGE-LUBiN. Atc you off? Where are you 
going to? 

BARNABAS To that Cinema tomfoolery, of 
course I shall put this American impostor 
m his place, [fie goes out] 

BORQE-LUBiN [calling after hint] God bless 
you, dear old chap' [With a chuckle, he smiches 
off, and the screen becomes blank He presses a 
button and holds tt down while he ca^iy] Hallo! 

A -woman’s voice HaUo! 

BURGE-LUBIN [formallf] The President 
respectfully sohcits the privilege of an inter- 
view with the Chief Secretary, and holds 
himself entirely at his honor’s august disposal 
A CHINESE VOICE. He IS coming. 

BOHOE-LUBiN Oh! That you, Confucius? So 
good of you. Come along [he releases the 
button] 

A man in a yellow goivn, presenting the 
general appearance of a Chinese sage, enters 
BURGE-LUBIN [joculorly] Well, illustrious 
Sage-&-Omoiis, how are your poor sore feet? 

CONFUCIUS [gravely] I thank you for your 
kind inquiries I am welL 

BURGE-LUBIN Thats nght Sit down and 
make yourself comfortable. Any business 
for me today? 

CONFUCIUS [sitting down on the first chair 
round the corner of the table to the President’s 
ngA<] None 

BURGE-LUBIN Have you heard the result 
of the bye-election? 

CONFUCIUS A walk-over Only one candi- 
date 

BURGE-LUBIN Any good^ 

CONFUCIUS He was released from the 
County Lunatic Asylum a fortmght ago 
Not mad enough for the lethal chamber not 
sane enough for any place but the division 
lobby A very popular speaker 

BURGE-LUBIN I wish the people would take 
a serious mterest in pohtics 

CONFUCIUS I do not agree The English- 
man is not fitted by nature to imderstand 
pohtics Ever smce the pubhc services have 
been manned by Chinese, the country has 
been well and honestly governed What 
more is needed? 

BURGE-LUBIN What I Cant make out is that 
Chma IS one of the worst governed countries 
on earth 

CONFUCIUS No It was badly governed 
tsventy years ago, but since we forbade any 
Chmaman to take part in our pubhc services. 


and imported natives of Scotland for that 
purpose, we have done well Your informa- 
tion here is always twenty years out of date 
BURGE-LUBIN People dont seem to be able 
to govern themselves. I cant understand it. 
Why should it be so? 

CONFUCIUS Justice IS impartiahty. Only 
strangers are impartial 

BURGE-LUBIN It ends m the pubhc services 
bemg SO good that the Government has 
no thin g to do but think 

CONFUCIUS Were it otherwise, the Govern- 
ment would have too much to do to think 
BURGE-LUBIN. Is that any e-s:cuse for the 
Enghsh people electing a parhament of 
lunatics^ 

CONFUCIUS The Enghsh people always did 
elect parhaments of lunatics. WTiat does it 
matter if your permanent officials are honest 
and competent^* 

BURGE-LUBIN You do not know the history 
of this coimtry What would my ancestors 
have said to the menagerie of degenerates 
that is still called the House of Commons? 
Confucius you -will not beheve me; and I do 
not blame you for it, but England once saved 
the hberties of the world by inventing par- 
hamentary government, which was her 
pecuhar and supreme glory 

CONFUCIUS I know the history of your 
country perfectly well It proves the exact 
contrary. 

BURGE-LUBIN How do you make that out? 
CONFUCIUS The only power your parha- 
ment ever had was the power of -withholdmg 
snpphes from the kmg. 

BURGE-LUBIN. Precisely That great English- 
man Simon de Montfort — 

CONFUCIUS. He was not an Englishman; 
he was a Frenchman He imported parha- 
ments from France 

BURGE-LUBIN [surpnsed] You dont say so' 
CONFUCIUS The king and his loyal subjects 
killed Simon for forcing his French parha- 
ment on them. The first thing British parha- 
ments always did was to grant suppHes to the 
kmg for hfe -with enthusiastic expressions of 
loyalty, lest they should have any real power, 
and be expected to do somethmg 

BURGE-LUBIN Look here, Confucius you 
know more history than I do, of course; but 
democracy — 

CONFUCIUS AninstitutionpecuhartoChina 
And it was never really a success there 
BURGE-LUBIN But the Habeas Corpus Act' 
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au3 The English always suspended 
I it tlireatencd to be of the slightest 

jE-LuniN Well, trial by jury you cant 
Jiat we established that? 
yucius All cases that were dangerous 
e governing classes were tned in the 
Chamber or by Court Martial, except 
n the prisoner was not tried at all, but 
cuted after calling him names enough to 
ae him unpopular 

lonoE-LUBiN Oh, botlvcr! You may be 
;ht in these httle details; but in the targe 
e have managed to hold our ow n as a great 
tee Well, people who could do nothing 
ouldnt have done that, you know 
coNFuaus I did not say you could do 
nothmg. You could fight You could eat 
You could drink Until the twentieth century 
you could produce cluldren You could play 
games You could work when you were 
forced to But you could not govern your- 
selves 

OUKOE-LUBIN Then how did wc get our 
reputation as the pioneers of hberty? 

coNFunos By your steadfast refusal to be 
governed at all A horse that kicks everyone 
who tries to harness and gmde him may be a 
pioneer of hberty, but he is not a pioneer of 
government In China he would be shot 
nunoE-LUBiN Stuff! Do you imply that the 
administration of which I am president is no 
Government? 

CONFUCIUS I do J am the Government, 
BUBOE-LUBiN You! You'l You fat yellow 
lump of conceitl 

CONFUCIUS, Only an Englishman could be 
so Ignorant of the nature of government as 
to suppose that a capable statesman cannot 
be fat, yellow, and conceited Many English- 
men are slim, red-nosed, and modest. Put 
them m my place, and within a year you wull 
be back m the anarchy and chaos of the 
mneteenth and twentieth centimes 

BURGE-LUBiN Oh, if you go back to the 
dark ages, I have nothmg more to say But 
we did not perish We extneated ourselves 
from that chaos We are now the best 
governed country m the world How did we 
manage that if we aie such fools as you 
pretend? 

CONFUCIUS You did not do it until the 
slaughter and ruin produced by your anarchy 
forced you at last to recognize two mexorable 
fTirst, that government is absolutely 


necessary to civilization, and that you could 
not maintain civilization by merely doing 
down your neighbor, as you called it, and 
cutting off the head of your king whenever 
he happened to be a logical Scot and tried to 
take his position seriously Second, that 
government is an art of which you ore con- 
gcmtally incapable Accordingly, you im- 
ported educated negresses and Chinese to 
govern you Since tlicn you have done very 
well 

DunoE-LUBiN. So liavc you, you old hum- 
bug All the same, I dont know how you 
stand the work you do You seem to me 
positively to bke public business Why wont 
) ou let me take you dow n to the coast some 
week-end and teach you marine golf? 

CONFUCIUS It does not interest me I am 
not a barbarian 

BunoE-LUBiN You mcan that I am^ 

CONFUCIUS That is evident 

BURQE-LUBIN HoW? 

CONFUCIUS People like you They hkc 
cheerful good-natured barbarians They have 
elected you President five times in succession 
They mil elect you five times more I hke 
you You are better company than a dog or 
a horse because you can speak 

BunaE-LUBiN Am I a barbarian because 
you bke me? 

CONFUCIUS Surely Nobody likes me* I am 
held m awe Capable persons are never liked 
I am not bkeable, but I am indispensable 

BUROE-LUBiN Oh, cheer up, old man theres 
nothmg so disagreeable about you as all that 
I dont dishkc you, and if you think I’m afraid 
of you, you jolly well dont knowBurge-Lubin 
thats bU 

CONFUCIUS You are brave yes It is a forr 
of stupidity 

BUROE-LUBIN You may not be brave oi 
doesnt expect it from a Chink But you ha 
the devil’s oivn cheek 

CONFUCIUS I have the assured certaintj 
the man who sees and knows Your gc 
bluster, your cheery self-confidence, 
pleasant, bke the open air But they 
bhnd they are vain I seem to see a / 
dog wag his tail and bark joyously But 
leaves my heel he is lost 

BUROE-LUBIN Thank you for a han 
compliment I have a big dog, and he 
best fellow I know If you knew hoi 
ugher you ore than a chow, you i 
start those comparisons, though 
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Well, if you have nothing for me to do, I am 
going to leave your heel for the rest of the 
day and enjoy myself What would you 
recommend me to do TOth myself^ 

cojJFUCTUs Give yourself up to contempla- 
tion; and great thoughts ivill come to you 
BUHGE-LUBiN Will they? If you think I am 
going to sit here on a fine day hke this with 
my legs crossed waiting for great thoughts,' 
you exaggerate my taste for them. I 
prefer marine golf [Stopping short] Oh, by 
the way, I forgot something I have a word 
or two to say to the Minister of Health [He 
goes back to his chair] 

CONFUCIUS Her number is — 

BUHGE-LUBIN. I knOW it 

CONFUCIUS [nsiHg] I cannot understand her 
attraction for you. For me a woman who is 
not yellow does not exist, save as an oflScial 
[He goes out] 

Burge-Lubvi operates hxs smtchboard as 
before Tke screen vanishes, and a dainty room 
nith a bed, a wardrobe, and a dressing-table nith 
a mirror and a snitch on it, appears. Seated at it 
a handsome negress is trying on a brilliant head 
scarf Her dressing-gown is thrown back from 
her shoulders to her chair She is in corset, 
kmckers, and silk stochngs. 

BUHGE-LUBIN [horrifed] I beg your pardon a 
thousand tunes — [T^e startled negress snatches 
the peg out of her switchboard and 
THE Negress's voice Who is it? 
BUHGE-LUBIN. Me. The President. Burge- 
Lubm I had no idea your bedroom switch 
was in. I beg your pardon. 

The negress reappears She has pulled the 
dressing-gown perfunctorily over her shoulders, 
and continues her experiments with the scarf, not 
at all put out, and rather amused by Burge’s 
prudery 

THE NEGRESS Stupid of me I was talking 
to another lady this mommg, and I left the 
pegm. 

BURGE-LUBiN But I am so sorry 
THE NEGRESS sUllbusy With the scorf] 

Why? It was my fault. 

BURGE-LUBIN [embarrassed] Well — er — er — 
But I suppose you were used to it in Afnca 
THE NEGRESS. Your delicacy is very touch- 
ing, Mr President It would be funny if it 
were not so unpleasant, because, hke all 
white dehcacy, it is in the wrong place How 
do you think this smts my complexion? 

BURGE-LUBIN How Can any really vivid 
color go wrong wth a black satm skin ? It is 


our n omen’s .wretched pale faces that have 
to be matched and hghted Yours is always 
nght. 

THE NEGRESS Yes it IS a pity your white 
beauties have all the same ashy faces, the 
same colorless drab, the same age But look 
at their beautiful noses and httle hps* They 
are physically insipid, they have no beauty: 
you cannot love them, but how elegant' 

BURGE-LUBIN’. Cant you find an official pre- 
text for conung to see me’’ Isnt it ridiculous 
that we have never met'^ It's so tantahzing 
to see you and talk to you, and to know all 
the time that you are two hundred miles 
away, and that I cant touch you? 

THE NEGRESS I cannot hve on the East 
Coast, it is hard enough to keep my blood 
warm here Besides, my fiaend, it would not 
be safe These di^nt flirtations are very 
charming; ard luey teach ^elf-control 

BURGE-LUBIN. Damn self-contrull T want to 
hold you in my arms — to — [pie negress snai„ 
out ike peg from the switchboard and vanishes 
She IS still heard laughing] Black devil' [He 
snatches out hts peg furiously: her laugh is no 
longer heard] Oh, these sex episodes' Why 
can I not resist them'* Disgraceful! 

Confucius returns 

CONFUCIUS. I forgot. There is something 
for you to do this mormng. You have to go 
to the Eecord Office to receive the Amencan 
barbarian 

BURGE-LUBIN. Confucius* oncc for all, I ob- 
ject to this Chinese habit of describing white 
men as barbarians 

CONFUCIUS [standing formally at the end of 
the table nith hts hands palm to palm] I make 
a mental note that you do not wish the 
Amencans to be described as barbanans 

BURGE-LUBIN Not at all The Amencans 
are barbanans. But we are not I suppose 
the particular barbarian you are speaking of 
is the American who has mvented a means 
of breathing under water. 

CONFUCIUS He s ay s he has invented such a 
method For some reason which is not intel- 
hgible m China, Englishmen always beheve 
any statement made by an Amencan inven- 
tor, especially one who has never mvented 
anything. Therefore you beheve this person 
and have given him a pubhc recepfaon. Today 
the Record Office is entertaimng him •with a 
display of the cinematographic records of all 
the emment Englishmen who have lost their 
hves by drowning smce the cmema was in- 
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vented Why not go to see it if you arc at a 
loss for something to do? 

DunoE-LUDiN What earthly interest is 
there m looking at a moving picture of a lot 
of people merely because they u ere drow ned’ 
If they had had any sense, they would not 
have been drowned, probably. 

covFocnis That IS not so It has never been 
noticed before, but the Record Office has 
just made two remarkable discoveries about 
the pubhc men and women who have dis- 
played extraordinary ability during the past 
century One is that they retained unusual 
youthfulncss up to on advanced age The 
other 13 that they all met tlieir death by 
drowTung 

BunoE-LUDiN Yes I know. Can you explain 
it? 

CONFUCIUS It cannot be explained It is 
not reasonable Therefore I do not bebev c it 
The Accoiuitanl General rushes in, looking 
gkasilij He staggers to the middle of the table 
BURQE-LuniN Whats the matter^ Arc you 
lU? 

BARNABAS [cAoIing] No I — [he collapses into 
the middle chairl I must speak to you in 
private 

Confucius calmlp mthdraws 
BURQE-LUBiN '\^at on earth is it? Have 
some oxygen 

BARNABAS I havc had some Go to the 
Record Office You will see men fainhng 
there again and again, and being revived 
with oxygen, as I have been. They have seen 
with their own eyes as I have 
BOROE-LUBIN ,^en what? 

BARNABAS Seen the Archbishop of York. 
BUROE-LOBiN Well, why shouldnt they see 
the Archbishop of York? What are they faint- 
ing for? Has he been murdered? 

BARNABAS No he hos been drowned 
BUROE-LUBiN Good Godl Where? When? 
How? Poor fellow! 

BARNABAS Poor fcUowl Poor thief! Poor 
swmdier! Poor robber of his country’s 
Exchequer! Poor fellow mdeedi Wait til I 
catch him 

BURQE-LUBIN How Can you catch him when 
he 13 dead? Youre mad. 

BARNABAS Dead! Who said he was dead? 
BUROE-LUBiN You did Drowncd 
BARNABAS [exa9perated[\ Will you listen to 
me? Was old Archbishop Haslam, the present 
man’s last predecessor but four, drowned or 
not? 


BUROE-LUBIN I dont know Look him up in 
the Encyclopedia Bntannica 

BARNABAS Yah! Was Arclibisliop Stickit, 
who wrote Stickit on the Psalms, drowned 
or not? 

BUROE-LUBIN Ycs, mercifully He deserved 

It 

BARNABAS Was President Dickenson 
drowned? Was General Bullyboy drowned? 

BUROE-LUBIN Who is denying it? 

BARNABAS Well, w cvc had moving pictures 
of all four put on the screen today for this 
American, and they and the Archbishop are 
the same man Now tell me I am mad 

BunoE-LUBi.N I do tcll you you are mad 
Stark raving mad. 

DiRNABAS /Vm I to beheic my own eyes 
or am I not? 

BunoE-LUDiN You can do as you please 
All I can tcll you is that I dont beheve your 
eyes if tJiey cant see any difference between a 
live archbishop and two dead ones [The 
apparatus rings, he holds the button down] Yes^ 

THE woman’s voice The Archbishop of 
York, to sec tlie President 

BARNABAS [hoarse with rage] Have him in 
I’ll talk to the scoundrel 

BUROE-LoniN [releasing the button] Not while 
you are in this state. 

BARNABAS [reaching furiously for hts button 
and holding it doim] Send the Archbishop in 
at once 

BURQE-LUBIN If you losc youT temper, 
Barnabas, remember that w e shall be two to 
I one 

The Archbishop enters He has a white band 
round his throat, set in a black stock He wears a 
sort of kilt of black ribbons, and soft black bools 
that button high up on his calces His costume 
does not differ otherwise from that of the Presi- 
dent and the Accountant General, but its color 
scheme is black and white He ts older than the 
Reverend Bill Haslam was when he wooed Miss 
Savvy Barnabas, but he ts recognizably the same 
man He does not look a day over fifty, and is 
very well preserved even at that, but his boytsk- 
ness of manner ts quite gone he now has com- 
plete authority and self-possession tn fact the 
President ts a Utile afraid of him, and it seems 
quite natural and inevitable that he should speak 
first 

THE ARCHBISHOP Good day, Mr President 
BUROE-LUBIN Good day, Mr Archbishop 
Be seated 

the archbishop [sitting down between theni] 
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Good day, Mr Accountant General 

DAHNABAS \7nalevolently\ Good day to you 
I liave a question to put to you, if you dont 
mind 

THE ARCHBISHOP [hokiiig cunously at him, 
jarred by hs uncivil tone] Certainly What is it? 

BARNABAS What IS your defimtion of a 
thief? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Rather an old-fashioned 
word, IS it not^ 

barnjVBAs It survives ofBcially in my depart- 
ment 

THE ARCHBISHOP OuT departments are full 
of survivals Look at my tiel my apron* my 
boots! They are all meie survivals, yet it 
seems that wthout them I cannot be a proper 
Archbishop 

BARNABAS Indeed* Well, m my department 
the word thief survives, because m the com- 
mimity the thing thief survives. And a very 
despicable and dishonorable thing he is, too 
THE ARCHBISHOP [coo%] I daresay 
BARNABAS In my department, sir, a thief 
IS a person who bves longer than the statutory 
expectation of life entitles him to, and goes 
on drawmg pubhc money when, if he were an 
honest man, he would be dead 

THE ARCHBISHOP Then let me say, sir, that 
your department does not understand its oivn 
business If you have miscalculated the 
duration of human life, that is not the fault 
of the persons whose longevity you have mis- 
calculated And if they continue to work and 
produce, they pay their way, even if they 
hve tivo or three centuries 

BARNABAS I know nothmg about their 
working and producmg That is not the busi- 
ness of my department I am concerned mth 
them expectation of life, and I say that no 
man has any right to go on hvmg and drawmg 
money when he ought to be dead 

THE ARCHBISHOP You do not comprehend 
the relation between income and production 
BAHNABis I understand my own depart- 
ment 

THE ARCHBISHOP That IS not enough Your 
department is part of a s 3 mthesis which 
embraces all the departments 
BURQE-LUBiN Synthesis* This is an intel- 
lectual difficulty This is a job for Confucius 
I heard him use that very word the other 
day; and I wondered what the devil he 
meant [^Switching o«] Hallo! Put me through 
to the Chief Secretary 
Confucius’s VOICE You are speaking to him 


BORQE-LUBiN An mtellectual difficulty, old 
man Something we dont understand Come 
and help us out. 

THE ARCHBISHOP May I ask how the 
question has arisen? 

BARNABAS Ah* You begin to smell a rat, 
do you? You thought yourself pretty safe. 
You — 

BURGC-LUBiN. Steady, Barnabas Dont be 
m a hurry 

Confucius enters 

THE ARCHBISHOP [nsmg] Good mormng, Mr 
Chief Secretary 

BURGE-LUBiN [rising in insiinciive miiaiion of 
the Archhishop\ Honor us by taking a seat, 

0 sage 

CONFUCIUS Ceremony is needless [He bows 
to the company, and takes the chair at the foot of 
the table^ 

The President and the Archbishop resume their 
seats, 

BURGE-LUBiN We ivish to put a case to you, 
Confucius Suppose a man, instead of con- 
fonmng to the official estimate of his expec- 
tation of hfe, were to hve for moie than two 
centunes and a half, would the Accountant 
General be justified m caUmg him a thief*’ 

CONFUCIUS No He would be justified in 
calhng him a har 

THE ARCHBISHOP I think not, Mr Chief 
Secretary What do you suppose my age is? 

CONFUCIUS Fifty 

BURGE-LUBIN You dont look it Forty-five, 
and young for your age 

THE ARCHBISHOP My age is tivo hundred 
and eighty-three 

BARNABAS [jnorosely tnumphant\ Hmp* Mad, 
am I? 

BURGE-LUBIN Youre both mad Excuse me, 
Archbishop, but this is getting a bit — u ell — 

THE ARCHBISHOP [to Confucius'] Mr Chief 
Secretary. iviU you, to obhge me, assume that 

1 have hved nearly three centunes? As a 
hypothesis? 

BURGE-LUBIN What IS a hypothesis? 

coNFUCTus It does not matter I under- 
stand [To the Archbishop] Am I to assume 
that you have hved m your ancestors, or by 
metempsychosis — 

BURGE-LUBIN Met — Emp — Sy — Good 
Lord! 'VS'hat a bram, Confucius' What a brain* 

THE VRCHBiSHOP Nothing of that kmd. 
Assume in the ordmary sense that I was born 
in the year 1887, and that I have worked 
continuously in one profession or another 
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since the year IQIO Am I a thief? 

CONFUCIUS I do not know. Was tliat one of 
your professions? 

THE Auciinisuop No I have been nothing 
worse than an Archbishop, a President, and 
a General 

dahnadas. Has he or has he not robbed the 
Exchequer by drawing five or six incomes 
Mhen he was only entitled to one? Answer 
me that 

CONFUCIUS Certainly not. The hypothesis 
is that he has worked continuously since 
1910 We are now in the year 2170 What is 
the official lifetime? 

BAiiNABAS Seventy-eight Of course it’s an 
average, and we dont mind a man here and 
there gomg on to mnetj’, or even, as a 
cunosity, becoming a centenarian But I 
say that a man who goes beyond that is a 
swindler 

CONFUCIUS Seventy-eight into two hundred 
and eighty-three goes more than three and 
a half times Your department owes the 
Archbishop tavo and a half educations and 
three and a half retiring pensions 

BARNABAS Stuff How Can tliat be? 

C0NFUCTU3 At avhat age do your people 
begin to work for the community^ 

BunoE-LUBiN 'Ihrce They do certain 
things every day when they arc three Just 
to break them in, you know But they become 
self-supporting, or nearly so, at thirteen 

CONFUCIUS And at what age do they retire? 

BARNABAS Forty-three 

CONFUCIUS That is, they do thirty years' 
work, and they receive maintenance and 
education, without workmg, for thirteen 
years of childhood and thirty-five years of 
superannuation, forty-eight years m all, for 
each thirty years’ work The Archbishop 
has given you 260 years' work, and has 
received only one education and no super- 
annuation You therefore owe him over 300 
years of leisure and nearly eight educations 
You are thus heavily m his debt In other 
words, he has effected an enormous national 
economy by hvmg so long, and you, by 
hving only seventy-eight years, are profitmg 
at his expense He is the henefactor you arc 
the thief [Half mtng] May I now withdraw 
and return to my serious busmess, as my own 
span 13 comparatively short? 

BURQE-LUBiN Dont be m a hurry, old chap 
[Confuaui nis down again] This hypothecary, 
or whatever you call it, is put up seriously I 


dont beheve it, but if the Archbishop an 
the Accountant General are going to insis 
tliat it’s true, wc shall have cither to loc 
them up or to see the thing through 
BARNABAS, It's no usc trying these Chmes 
subtleties on me I’m a plai n man , and thoug 
I dont understand metaphysics, and don 
believe in them, I understand figures, and i 
tlic Archbishop is only entitled to seven^ 
tight years, and he takes 283, 1 say he take 
more than he is entitled to Get over tliat 1 
you can 

THE ARCHBISHOP I liavc not taken 28 
years I have taken 23 and given 260 
CONFUCIUS Do ) our accounts shew a dcfi 
cicncy or a surplus? 

baunabas a surplus Thats what I can 
make out Thats the artfulness of tliesi 
people, 

BUROE-LUBiN That settlcs it Whatsthcus< 
of arguing? Tlic Chink says you arc WTong 
and thercs an end of it 

BARNAB.vs I say nothing against th< 
Chink’s arguments, But what about mj 
facts? 

CONFUCIUS If your facts include a case of . 
man hvmg 283 years, I advise you to takf 
a few weeks at tlic seaside 
BARNABAS Let there be an end of tliii 
hinting that I am out of my mind. Come anc 
look at the cinema record I tell you this mat 
IS Archbishop Haslam, Archbishop Stickit 
President Dickenson, General Bullyboy and 
himself into the bargain all five of them 
THE ARCHBISHOP I do not deny it I ncvci 
have denied it Nobody has ever asked me 
BUROE-LUDiN But damn it, man — I beg 
your pardon. Archbishop, but really, really — 
THE ARCHBISHOP Dont mention it What 
were you going to say? 

BUROE-LUDIN Well, you were drowned four 
tunes over You are not a cat, you know 
THE ARCTiBiSHOP That IS Very easy to 
understand Consider my situation when I 
first made the amazing discovery that I was 
destined to hve three hundred years' I — 
CONFUCIUS [interruplmg hitii] Pardon me 
Such a discovery was impossible You have 
not made it yet You may hve a rmlhon years 
if you have already hved two hundred There 
is no question of three hundred years You 
have made a shp at the very begmmng of 
your fairy tale, Mr Archbishop 

BUROE-LUDIN Good, Confuciusl [To theArch- 
iwAop] He has you there I dont see how you 



can get over that. 

THE AECHBI3HOP Ycs. it IS quite a good 
point But if the Accountant General will go 
to the British Museum hbrary, and search 
the catalogue, he ivill find under his oivn 
name a curious and now forgotten book, 
dated 1924, entitled The Gospel of the 
Brothers Barnabas That gospel was that 
men must hve three hundred years if civiliza- 
tion IS to be saved It shewed that this exten- 
sion of mdividual human hfe was possible, 
and how it was hkely to come about I 
married the daughter of one of the brothers 
BARNABAS Do you mean to say you claim 
to be a cormection of mme? 

THE ARCHBISHOP I claun nothing As I 
have by this time perhaps three or four 
milhon cousins’of one degree or another, I 
have ceased to call on the family 

BURGE-LUBiN Gracious heavensi Four mil- 
hon relativesl Is that calculation correct, 
Confucius? 

CONFUCIUS In China it might be forty 
milhons if there were no checks on popula- 
tion. 

BURGE-LUBIN This IS a staggerer. It brings 
home to one — ^but [recovering^ it isnt true, 
you know. Let us keep sane 
CONFUCIUS [to the Archbishop\ You wish us 
to understand that the illustrious ancestors 
of the Accountant General communicated to 
you a secret by which you could attam the 
age of three hundred years 

THE ARCHBISHOP. No Nothmg of the kmd 
They simply beheved that mankmd could 
live any length of time it knew to be absolutely 
necessary to save civilizabon from extinction 
I did not share their behef at least I was not 
conscious of sharing it I thought I was only 
amused by it. To me my father-in-law and 
his brother were a pair of clever cranks who 
had talked one another into a fixed idea 
u hich had become a monomama with them 
It Avas not imtd I got mto serious difficulties 
with the pension authorities after turmng 
seventy that I began to suspect the truth 
CONFUCIUS The truths 
THE ARCHBISHOP Yes, hlr Chief Secretary, 
the truth Like all revolutionary truths, it 
began as a joke As I shewed no signs of age- 
ing after forty-five, my wife used to m^e 
fun of me by saymg that I was certainly 
gomg to hve three hundred years She was 
sixty-eight when she died, and the last 
thmg she said to me, as I sat by her bedside 


holdmg her hand, was “Bill you really dont 
look fifty I wonder — ” She broke off, and 
fell asleep wondenng, and never awoke 
Then I began to wonder too. That is the 
explanation of the three hundred years, hlr 
Secretary. 

CONFUCIUS It is very ingemous, Mr Arch- 
bishop And very ivell told. 

BURGE-LUBIN Of couTse you imderstand 
that I dont for a moment suggest the very 
famtest doubt of your absolute veracity. 
Archbishop. You know that, dont you^ 

THE ARCHBISHOP Qmtc, Mr President Only 
you dont beheve me. that is all I do not 
expect you to In your place I should not 
beheve You had better have a look at the 
fi lms [Pointing to the Accountant General] He 
beheves 

BURGE-LUBIN. But the drowmng? What 
about the drowmng? A man might get 
droAvned once, or even twice if he was 
exceptionally careless But he couldnt be 
drovmed four times He Avould run aAARy 
from water hke a mad dog. 

THE ARCHBISHOP Perhaps Mr Chief Secre- 
tary can guess the explanation of that 

CONFUCIUS To keep your secret, you had 
to die 

BURGE-LUBIN But dash it all, man, he isnt 
dead. 

CONFUCIUS It IS socially impossible not to 
do what everybody else does One must die 
at the usual tune 

BARNABAS Of couTse. A Simple pomt of 
honor. 

CONFUCIUS Not at all A smiple necessity. 

BURGE-LUBIN Well, I*m hanged if I see it. 
I should jolly well hve for ever if I could. 

THE ARCHBISHOP It IS not SO casy as you 
think. You, Mr Chief Secretary, hai e grasped 
the difficulties of the position. Let me remmd 
you, Mr President, that I Avas over eighty 
before the 1969 Act for the Kedistribution 
of Income entitled me to a handsome retir- 
ing pension Oiving to my youthful appear- 
ance I was prosecuted for attemptmg to 
obtam public money on false pretences aa hen 
I claimed it I could prove nothing, for the 
register of my birth had been bloAvn to 
pieces by a bomb dropped on a Aullage 
church years before m the first of the big 
modem wars I was ordered back to work 
as a man of forty, and had to Avork for fifteen 
years more, the retiring age being then fifty- 
five. 
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DunoE-LUuiN As lute as fifty-fi\e! How did 
people stand it? 

THE AnciiBisnoi* They made difficulties 
about letting me go even tlicn, I still looked 
so young For some years I Mas in continual 
trouble The industrial police rounded me uji 
again and again, refusing to bebeve that I 
was over age They began to call me The 
Wandering Jew You sec how impossible my 
position was I foresaw tliat in twenty }ear3 
more my official record would prove me to 
be seventy-hve, my appearance would make 
it impossible to behove that I was more than 
forty-five, and my real age would be one 
hundred and seventeen What was I to do^ 
Bleach my hair? Hobble about on two sticks^ 
Mimic the voice of a centenarian^ Better 
have killed myself 

uAiiNADAS You ou gilt to liav c killed your- 
self As an honest man you w ere entitled to 
no more than an honest man’s cvpcctation 
of life 

THE ,vncHDi3nop I did kill myself It was 
quite easy I left a suit of clothes by the sea- 
shore dunng tlic batinng season, with docu- 
ments m the pockets to identify mo I then 
turned up m a strange place, pretending that 
I had lost my memory, and did not know my 
name or my age or anything about myself 
Under treatment I recovered my health, but 
not my memory I have had several careers 
since I began this routme of life and death 
I have been an archbishop three times 
When I persuaded the authorities to knock 
down all our towns and rebuild them from 
the foundations, or move them, I went into 
the artillery, and became a general I have 
been President 

BuaoE-LUBiN Dickenson? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Y es 

BUROE-LUBiN But they found Dickenson’s 
body its ashes are buried in St Paul's 

THE ARCHBISHOP They almost always found 
the body Dunng the bathing season there 
are plenty of bodies I have been cremated 
agam and again At first I used to attend 
my own funeral in disguise, because I had 
read about a man doing that in an old romance 
by an author named Bennett, from whom I 
remember borrowing five pounds in 1912 
But I got tired of that I would not cross the 
street now to read my latest epitaph 

The Chief Secretary and the President look 
very glum Their incredulity is vanquished at 
last 


DUiioE-LUBiN Look ficro Do you chaps 
realize how awful this is? Here we are sitting 
calmly in the presence of a man whose death 
IS overdue by two centuries He may crumble 
into dust before our eyes at any moment 
OAUNAUAS Not he He’ll go on drawing his 
pension until the end of the world 
TiiEAUCUBiSHOP Not quitc that My expec- 
tation of life is only three hundred years 
BARNABAS You Will last out my time any- 
how thats enough for me 
THE AiicHDisiiop [coo//y] Hovv do you know? 
BARNABAS [tuUn fllpuci] Hovv do I kuow' 
THE AuaiBisiioP Yes how do you know? I 
did not begin even to suspect until I was 
nearly seventy I was only vam of my youth- 
ful appearance I w as not quite serious about 
it until I was ninety Even now I am not 
sure from one moment to another, thougli I 
have given )ou my reason for thinking that 
1 have quite unmtcntionall} committed my- 
self to a lifetime of three hundred years 
BunoE-LUDiN But hovv do you do it? Is it 
lemons^ Is it Soja beans? Is it — 

THE ARCHBISHOP I do not do it It happens 
It may happen to anyone It niaj happen to 
you 

BonoE-LUDiN [the full significance of this for 
himself danmng on Ai»i] Then we three may 
be in the same boat with you, for all we know? 

THE jvrctibishop You may Therefore I 
advise you to be very careful how you take 
any step tliat will make my position un- 
comfortable 

BunoE-LUBiN Well, I’m dashed' One of my 
secretaries was remarking only this mormng 
how w ell and young I am lookmg Barnabas 
I have an absolute conviction that I am one 
of the — the — shall I say one of the victims? — 
of this strange destiny 

THE ARCHBISHOP Your great-great-gTcat- 
great-great-great-grandfather formed the 
same conviction when he was between sixty 
and seventy I knew him 

BURQE-LUBiN [depressed] Ah( But he died 

THE ARCHBISHOP No^ 

BURGE-LUBiN [hopefully] Do you mean to 
say he is still ahve? 

THE ARCHBISHOP No He was shot Under 
the influence of his behef that he was going 
to five three hundred years he became a 
changed man He began to tell people the 
truth, and they disliked it so much that they 
took advantage of certain clauses of an Act 
of Parhament he had himself passed during 
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the Four Years War, and had purposely for- 
gotten to repeal aftenvards They took lum 
to the Tower of London and shot him 

The apparatus rings 

CONFUCIUS [anstLering^ Yes^ [He listens] 

A woiian’s voice The Domestic IMimster 
has called. 

BUROE-LUBiN [not quite catching the answer] 
Who does she say has called^ 

CONFUCIUS The Domestic Munster 

BARNABAS. Oh, dash it' That aivftd woman! 

BURGE-LUBiN She Certainly is a bit of a 
terror I dont exactly know why, for she is 
not at all bad-lookmg. 

BARNABAS [out of potience] For Heaven’s 
sake, dont be frivolous 

THE ARCHBISHOP He caimot help it, Mr 
Accountant General Three of his sixteen 
great - great - great - grandfathers married 
Lubins 

BURGE-LUBIN Tut tut' I am not frivolhng 
I did not ask the lady here Which of you did? 

CONFUCIUS. It IS her official duty to report 
personally to the President once a quarter. 

BURGE-LUBIN Oh, that' Then I suppose it’s 
my official duty to receive her Theyd better 
send her m. You dont mind, do you^ She wdl 
brmg us back to real hfe I dont know how 
you fellows feel; but I’m just gomg dotty. 

CONFUCIUS [mio the telephone] The President 
will receive the Domestic hLnister at once. 

They watch the door in silence for the entrance 
of the Domestic Minister. 

BURGE-LUBIN [suddenly, to the Archbishop] I 
suppose you have been married over and 
over agam 

THE ARCHBISHOP Once You do not make 
vows until death when death is three hundred 
years off 

They relapse into uneasy silence The Do- 
mestic Minister enters She is a handsome woman, 
apparently in the prime of life, with elegant, 
tense, well held-up figure, and the walk of a god- 
dess Her expression and deportment are grave, 
swift, decisive, awful, unanswerable She wears 
a Dianesque tunic instead of a blouse, and a 
silver coronet instead of a gold fillet Her dress 
othermse is not markedly different from that of 
the men, who rise as she enters, and incline their 
heads with instinctive awe She comes to the 
vacant chair between Barnabas and Confucius. 

BURGE-LUBIN [resolutely genial and gallant] 
Delighted to see you, Mrs Lutestrmg. 

CONFUCIUS We are honored by your celestial 
presence 


BARNABVS Good day, madam 

THE ARCHBISHOP I hai e not had the plea- 
sure of meeting you before I am the Arch- 
bishop of York 

MRS LUTESTRING SuTcly we ha\e met, Mr 
Archbishop I remember your face We — 
[jAe checks herself suddenly] Ah, no I remem- 
ber now it was someone else [5/^e sits dowii] 

They all sit down 

THE ARCHBISHOP puscled] Are you sure 
you are Brnstaken'* I also have some associa- 
tion with your face, Mrs Lutestring Sorae- 
thmg like a door opemng continually and 
reveahng you And a smile of welcome when 
you recognized me Did you ever open a door 
for me, I wonder*' 

MRS LUTESTRING I often Opened a door for 
the person you have just reminded me of 
But he has been dead many years 

The rest, except the Archbishop, look at one 
another quickly 

CONFUCIUS. May I ask how many years? 

MRS LUTESTRING [jfracl. by his tone, looks at 
him for a moment with some displeasure, then 
replies] It does not matter A long time 

BURGE-LUBIN You mustnt rush to con- 
clusions about the Archbishop, Mrs Lute- 
strmg He IS an older bird than you think 
Older than you, at aU events. 

MRS LUTESTRING [with a melancholy smile] I 
think not, Mr President. But the subject is a 
dehcate one I had rather not pursue it 

CONFUCIUS There is a question which has 
not been asked 

MRS LUTESTRING [very decisively] If it is a 
question about my age, Mr Chief Secretary, 
it had better not be asked All that concerns 
you about my personal affairs can be found 
m the books of the Accountant General. 

CONFUCIUS The question I was thinking of 
will not be addressed to you But let me say 
that your sensitn eness on the pomt is ver}' 
strange, coming from a woman so superior 
to all common weaknesses as we know you 
to be 

MRS LUTESTRING I may have reasons which 
have nothing to do with common weaknesses, 
Mr Chief Secretary. I hope you iviU respect 
them 

CONFUCILS [after bowing to her in assent] I 
will now put my question Ha\e you, Mr 
Archbishop, any ground for assummg, as 
you seem to do, that what has happened to 
you has not happened to other people as 
welP 
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DunaE-LuniN Yes, by George' I iic^cr 
thought of that 

THE AnciiDisuop. I Imvc never met any 
case but my own 
CONFUCIUS flow do you know 
THE AnciiDisiiop Well, no one has ever 
told me tliat they were in this extraordinary 
position 

CONFUCIUS Tliat proves nothing Did }on 
ever tell anybody that you were in it? You 
never told us. Why did you never tell us? 

THE ARCiiDisiiop I am surprised at the 
question, coming from so astute a mind as 
yours, htr Secretary When you reach the 
age I reached before I discovered what was 
happemng to me, I was old enough to knovv 
and fear the ferocious hatred with which 
human ammals, hkc all other animals, turn 
upon any imhappy individual who has the 
misfortune to be unhke themselves in every 
respect to be unnatural, as they call it You 
will still find, among the tales of tliat twen- 
tieth-century classic. Wells, a story of a race 
of men who grew twice as big as their fellows, 
and another story of a moo who fell into the 
hands of a race of blind men. The big people 
had to fight the little people for their hves, 
and the man with eyes would have had his 
eyes put out by the bhnd had he not fled to 
the desert, where he perished miserably 
Wells’s teachmg, on that and other matters, 
was not lost on me By the way, he lent me 
five pounds once which I never repaid, and 
it stiU troubles my conscience 

CONFUCIUS And were you the only reader 
of Wells? If there were others like you, had 
they not the same reason for keeping the 
secret? 

THE ARCHBISHOP That is true But I should 
know. You shortlived people are so childish. 
If I met a man of my own age I should recog- 
nize hun at once I have never done so 
MRS LUTESTRiNa Would you recognize a 
woman of your age, do you think? 

THE ARCHBISHOP I — [He stop s and tums Upon 
her ivith a searching look, startled bp the sugges~ 
Uon and the suspicion it rouses] 

MRS LUTESTRiNo What 13 youT age, Mr 
Archbishop? 

BUROE-LUBiN Two hundred and eighty- 
three, he says That is his little joke Do you 
know, Mrs Luteatnng, he had almost talked 
us mto beheving him when you came m and 
cleared the air with your robust common 
sense 


MRS LUTESTRINO Do you really feel that, 
Mr President? I hear the note of breezy 
assertion m your voice I miss the note of 
conviction 

DUROE-LURiN [jumping up] Look here Let 
us stop talking damned nonsense I dont 
wnsh to be disagreeable, but it’s getting on 
my nerves The best joke wont bear being 
pushed beyond a certain point That point 
has been reached I — I’m rather busy this 
morning We all liave our hands pretty full 
Confucius here will tell you tliat I have a 
heavy day before me 

DAiLNADvs Have you anything more im- 
portant than this thing, if it’s true? 

iiuROE-LuiiiN Oh, if, if, if it's true' But it 
isnt true 

UARNAD.vs Have you anything at all to do? 

nuROE-LUDiN Anything to do' Have you 
forgotten, Barnab.os, tliat I happen to be 
President, and tliat the weight of the entire 
public business of this country is on my 
shoulders? 

BAiisvnAS Has he any tiling to do, Con- 
fucius? 

coMOJcius He has to be President 

DAiiNABAS 'lhat means that he has notiung 
to do 

DUuaE-LuniN [iiittih/] Very well, Barnabas 
Goon making a fool of yourself [He sits dotm] 
Go on 

DARNADAS I am not going to leave this 
room until we get to the bottom of this 
swindle 

MRS LUTESTRINO [filming With deadly gravity 
on the Accountant General] This what, did you 
say? 

CONFUCIUS These expressions cannot be 
sustained You obscure the discussion m 
using them 

BARNABAS [glad to escape fiom her gave by 
addressing Confucius] Well, this unnatural 
horror Will that satisfy you? 

CONFUCIUS That is m order But we do not 
commit ourselves to the imphcations of the 
word horror 

THE ARCHBISHOP By the word horror tlie 
Accountant General means only somethmg 
unusual 

CONFUCIUS I notice that the honorable 
Domestic hLnister, on learmng the advanced 
age of the venerable prelate, shews no sign 
of surprise or incredulity 

BURQE-LUBiN She docsnt take it seriously. 
Who would? Eh, Mrs Lutestring? 
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MRS LUTESTRING I take it Very seriously 
indeed, Mr President I see now that I was 
not mistaken at first I have met the Arch- 
bishop before 

THE ARCHBISHOP I felt suTC of it This 
vision of a door opening to me, and a woman’s 
face welcoming me, must be a reminiscence 
of something that really happened, though 
I see it now as an angel opemng the gate of 
heaven 

MRS LUTESTRING Or a parlormaid opening 
the door of the house of the young woman 
you were in love ivith? 

THE ARCHBISHOP \making a ivryfac^ Is that 
the reahty? How these things grow in our 
imagination' But may I say, Mrs Lutestring, 
that the transfiguration of a parlormaid to 
an angel is not more amazmg than her trans- 
figuration to the very digmfied and able 
Domestic Minister I am addressing I recog- 
mze the angel m you Frankly, I do not re- 
cognize the parlormaid 

BURQE-LUBIN Whats a parlormaid? 

MRS LUTESTRING An cxtinct specics A 
woman in a black dress and white apron, 
who opened the house door when people 
knocked or rang, and was either your tyrant 
or your slave I was a parlormaid m the house 
of one of the Accountant General’s remote 
ancestors [7b Confucixis^ You asked me my 
age, Mr Chief Secretary I am two hundred 
and seventy-four 

BURQE-LUBIN You dont look it 

You really dont look it 

MRS LUTESTRING [iurmRg her face gravely 
towards htin\ Look agam, Mr President. 

BUROE-LUBiN \loohng at her bravely until the 
smile fades from his face, and he suddenly 
covers his eyes with his hands^ Yes. you do look 
it I am convinced It's true Now call up the 
Lunatic Asylum, Confucius, and tell them to 
send an ambulance for me 

MRS LUTESTRING [to the Arckbishop] Why 
have you given away your secret? o ur secret? 

THE ARCHBISHOP 'They found it out The 
cinema records betrayed me. But I never 
dreamt that there were others Did you** 

MRS LUTESTRING I knew One other She 
was a cook. She grew tired, and killed her- 
self 

THE ARCHBISHOP Dear me' However, her 
death simplifies the situation, as I have been 
able to convmce these gentlemen that the 
matter had better go no further 

JiRs LUTESTRING. What' ^Vhen the Pre- 


sident loiows! It will be all over the place 
before the end of the week 

BURGE-LUBiN \tnjured] Really, Mrs Lute- 
string! You speak as if I were a notoriously 
indiscreet person Barnabas have I such a 
reputation? 

BARNABAS {resignedly^ It cant be helped 
It’s constitutional 

CONFUCIUS It is utterly unconstitutional 
But, as you say, it cannot be helped 

BUROE-LUBIN {solemnly'] I deny that a secret 
of State has ever passed my hps — except 
perhaps to the Minister of Health, who is 
discretion persomfied. People think, because 
she IS a negress — 

MRS LUTESTRLVG It does not matter much 
now Once, it would have mattered a great 
deal But my children are all dead 
THE ARCHBISHOP Ycsi the children must 
have been a terrible difficulty Fortunately 
for me, I had none 

MRS LUTESTRING There was one daughter 
who was the child of my very heart Some 
years after my first droivmng I learnt that 
she had lost her sight I went to her She was 
an old woman of mnety-si\, bhnd She asked 
me to sit and talk with her because my voice 
was like the voice of her dead mother 
BURGE-LUBIN The comphcatious must be 
finghtfuL Really I hardly know whether Ido 
want to hve much longer than other people 
MRS LUTESTRING. You can always kill your- 
self, as cook did, but that ivas influenza. 
Long hfe is comphcated, and even ternble; 
but it IS glorious all the same I would no 
more change places wnth an ordmary woman 
than "With a mayfly that hves only an hour 
THE ARCHBISHOP. What sct you thinkmg 
of it first? 

MRS LUTESTRING Conrad Barnabas’s book 
Your infe told me it was more wonderful 
than Napoleon’s Book of Fate and Old 
Moore’s Almanac, which cook and I used to 
read I was very ignorant it did not seem so 
impossible to me as to an educated woman 
Yet I forgot all about it, and married and 
drudged as a poor man’s ivife, and, brought 
up children, and looked twenty years older 
than I really was, until one day, long after 
my husband died and my children were out 
in the world workmg for themselves, I 
noticed that I looked twenty years younger 
than I really was. The truth came to me in a 
flash 

BURGE-LUBIN An amazing moment. Your 
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feebngs must have been beyond description. 
What ^\as your first thought? 

Jius LUTEsTRiNo Purc ttrror I saw timt 
the htlle money I Inid laid up would not last, 
and that I must go out and work ag un Ihty 
had things called Old Age Pensions then 
nnscrable pittances for worn-out old laborers 
to die on I thought I should be found out if 
I went on drawing it too long The horror of 
facing another hfctunc of drudgery, of miss- 
ing my hard-earned rest and losing my poor 
little sa\ungs, drove everything else out of 
my mind You people nowadays can hn\e 
no conception of the dread of poverty that 
hung over us then, or of the utter tiredness 
of forty years’ unending ovcrw ork and striv- 
ing to make a shilling do tlie work of a pound 
THE AnciiDisiiop I wonder )ou did not kill 
yourself I often wonder why the poor in 
those evil old times did not kill thcinseUcs 
They did not even kill other people 

iins LUTESTRiNO You ncvcr kill yourself, 
because you always may as well wait until 
tomorrow And you have not energy or con- 
vichon enough to kill the others Besides, 
how can you blame them when you would 
do as they do if you w ere m their place’ 
BunoE-LUDiN. Devihsh poof consolation, 
that 

MRS LUTESTHiNo There were other con- 
solations in those days for people hkc me 
We drank preparations of alcohol to rehcvc 
the strain of hving and give us an artificial 
happmess 

BUROE-LUBiN'j [all iogether, f Alcohol! 
cxiNFUCTUS V making -j Pfff ' 
BARNABAS j ivry faces] (Disgusting 
MRS LUTESTRING A httle olcohol would 
improve your temper and manners, and 
make you much easier to hve with, Mr 
Accountant Genera] 

BDRQE-LUBiN [laughing By George, I be- 
heve you! Try it, Barnabas 

coNFOCTUS No Try tea It is the more 
civihzed poison of the two 

MRS LOTESTRiNQ You, Mr President, were 
bom intoxicated with your own well-fed 
natural exuberance You cannot imagme 
what alcohol was to an underfed poor woman 
I had carefully arranged my httle savmgs 
so that I could get drunk, as we called it, 
once a week, and my only pleasure was look- 
mg forward to that poor httle debauch That 
IS what saved me from smcide I could not 
bear to miss my next carouse But when I 


stopped working, and lived on my pension, 
the fatigue of my life’s drudgery began to 
wear olT, because, you sec, I was not really 
old I recuperated I looked younger and 
younger And at last I w-ts rested enough 
to liavc courage and strength to begin life 
again Besides, pohtical changes were mak- 
ing It easier life was a httle better worth 
living for the mne-tcntlis of the people who 
used to be mere drudges After that, I never 
turned baek or faltered My only regret now 
IS that I sIi.tU die wlien I am three hundred 
or thereabouts There was only one thing 
that made life hard, and that is gone now 
cosiueius May we ask what that was? 
MRS LUTESTRisQ Pcrliaps you will be 
offended if 1 tell you 

BUuoL-LuutN Offended' My dear lady, do 
you suppose, after such a stupendous revela- 
tion, that an} thing short of a blow from a 
sledge-hammer could produce the smallest 
impression on any of us’ 

MRS LUTEsTRiNQ Well, you sec, it has been 
so hard on me never to meet a grown-up 
person You arc all such children And I 
never was very fond of clnldren, except that 
one girl who woke up the motlicr passion in 
me I have been wary lonely sometimes 
BUROE-LUDiN [agom galiaiU] But surely, 
Mrs Lutestring, that has been your own 
fault If I may say so, a lady of your attrac- 
tions need never have been lonely 
Mas LUTESTRINO Why? 

BURQE-LUBiN Why' WcU — Well, er — 
Well, er er — Well' [he gives it up] 

THE ARCHBISHOP He mcoiis that you nnght 
have married Curious, how httle they imder- 
stand our position 

MRS LUTESTRING I did many I married 
again on my hundred and first birthday But 
of course I had to marry an elderly man a 
man over sixty He was a great painter On 
his deathbed he said to me ”It has taken me 
fifty years to learn my trade, and to point all 
the foolish pictures a man must paint and get 
rid of before he comes through them to the 
great things he ought to paint And now 
that my foot is at last on the threshold of the 
temple I find that it is also the threshold of 
my tomb ” That man would have been the 
greatest painter of all time if he could have 
hved as long as I I saw him die of old age 
whilst he was stall, as he said himself, a 
gentleman amateur, hke all modem painters 
BUHOE-LUBiN But why had you to marry 
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an elderly man? Why not marry a young one? 
or shall I say a middle-aged one? If my own 
affections were not already engaged, and if, 
to tell the truth, I were not a httle afraid of 
you — ^for you are a very supenor woman, as 
we all acknowledge — I should esteem my- 
self happy m — er — er — 

MBS LUTESTRING Mr President, have you 
ever tned to take advantage of the innocence 
of a httle child for the gratification of your 
senses? 

BOROE-LUBiN Good Heaiens, madam, 
what do you take me for^ What right have 
you to ask me such a question? 

MRS LOTESTRiNQ I am at present in my two 
hundred and seventy-fifth year You suggest 
that I should take advantage of the innocence 
of a child of thirty, and marry it 

THE ABCMBiSHOP Can you shorthved people 
not understand that as the confusion and 
immaturity and primitive animalism m which 
we hve for the first hundred years of our life 
IS worse m this matter of sex than m any 
other, you are mtolerable to us m that re- 
lation? 

BUROE-LUBiN Do you mean to say, Mrs 
Lutestnng, that you regard me as a chdd? 

MRS LUTESTRiNo Do you expcct me to re- 
gard you as a ccJmpleted soul? Oh, you may 
well be afraid of me There are momente 
when your levity, your mgratitude, your 
shallow jolhty, make my gorge rise so against 
you that if I could not re min d myself that 
you are a cdiild I should be tempteci to doubt 
your right to hve at all 

CONFUCTUS Do you grudge us the few years 
Ave have> you who have three hundred' 

BUROE-LUBIN You accuse me of levity! 
Must I retmnd you, madam, that I am the 
President, and that you are only the head of 
a department? 

BARNABAS Ingratitude too! You draw a 
pension for three himdred years ivhen we 
owe you only seventy-eight, and you call us 
ungrateful' 

MRS LUTESTRINO I do When I think of the 
blessings that have been showered on you, 
and cxmtrast them ‘Avith the poverty' the 
humdiations' the anxieties' the heartbreak' 
the insolence and tyranny that Avere the 
daily lot of mankind Avhen I Avas learmng to 
suffer instead of learmng to hve' Avhen I see 
hoAV hghtly you take it all' how you quarrel 
over the crumpled leaves in your beds of 
roses! hoAV you are so dainty about your Avork 


that unless it is made either interesting or 
dehghtful to you you leuA e it to negresses and 
Chmamen, I ask myself Avhether even three 
hundred years of thought and experience can 
save you firombemgsuperseded by the PoAver 
that created you and put you on your trial. 

BUROE-LUBIN My dear lady our Chinese 
and colored friends are perfectly happy. 
They are tAventy times better off here than 
they Avould be m Chma or Liberia They do 
their Avork adrmrably; and in doing it they 
set us free for higher employments 

THE ARCHBISHOP \ivho has caugkt the infec- 
tion of her indignation^ What higher employ- 
ments are you capable of? j ou that are super- 
annuated at seventy and dead at eighty! 

MRS LUTESTRING You are not really doing 
higher Avork You are supposed to make 
the decisions and give the orders; but the 
negresses and the Chinese make up your 
minds for you and tell you Avhat orders to 
give, just as my brother, who was a sergeant 
m the Guards, used to prompt his officers in 
the old days When I want to get anything 
done at the Health Ministry I do not come 
to you I go to the black lady who has been 
the real president durmg your present term 
of office, or to Confucius, Avho goes on for 
ever while presidents come and presidents 

go 

BUROE-LUBIN This IS outrageous This is 
treason to the Avhite race And let me tell 
you, madam, that I have never m my hfe 
met the Mimster of Health, and that I pro- 
test against the vulgar color prejudice which 
disparages her great abihty and her emment 
services to the State My relations AAuth hei 
are purely telephomc, griunophonic, photo- 
phomc, and, may I add, platomc 

THE ARCHBISHOP There IS no reason Avhy 
you should be ashamed of them in any case, 
Mr President But let us look at the position 
impersonally Can you deny that Avhat is 
happemng is that the Enghsh people have 
become a Joint Stock Company admitbng 
Asiatics and Africans as shareholders'* 
BARNABAS Nothing hke it. I knoAV all about 
the old jomt stock compames The share- 
holders did no AAork 

THE ARCHBISHOP That is txue; but we, hke 
them, get our dividends Avhether we Avork or 
not We work partly because we know there 
Avould be no dividends if Ave did not, and 
partly because if aac refuse we are regarded 
as mentally deficient and put mto a lethal 

2g2 
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chamber. But \\hat do ^ve work at? Before 
tlic few changes we were forced to make by 
the revolutions that followed the Four Years 
War, our governing classes had been so rich, 
as it was called, that they had become the 
most intellectually lazy and fat-headed 
people on the face of the earth There is a 
good deal of that fat still clinging to us 

DuaoE-LUDiN As President, I must not 
hsten to unpatriotic criticisms of our national 
character, hlr Archbishop 

THE AnaiDiSHOP As Archbishop, Mr Pre- 
sident, it 13 my ofEcial duty to criticize the 
national character unspanngly At the canon- 
ization of Saint Henrik Ibsen, j ou yourself 
unveiled the monument to him which bears 
on its pedestal tlic noble inscripbon, "I came 
not to call sinners, but tlie righteous, to 
repentance " The proof of what I say is that 
our routine work, and what may be called 
our ornamental and figure-head work, is 
being more and more sought after by the 
English, wlulst the thinkmg, orgamzmg, 
calculating, directing work is done by yellow 
brains, brown brains, and black brains, just 
as it was done in my early days by Jevnsh 
brains, Scottish brains, Itahan brains, Ger- 
man brains The only white men who still do 
serious work ore those who, hke the Account- 
ant General, have no capacity for enjoyment, 
and no social gifts to make them welcome 
outside their offices 

DARNABAS Confound your impudence! I 
had gifts enough to find you out, anyhow 

THE ARCHBISHOP [duregardtng this outburst] 
If you were to kill me as I stand here, you 
would have to appoint an Indian to succeed 
me I take precedence today not as an Eng- 
lishman, but as a man with more than a 
century and a half of fully adult experience 
We are letting all the power shp into the 
hands of the colored people In another hun- 
dred years we shall be simply their household 
pets 

BUROE-LUBiN [reoctijig buoyantly] Not the 
least danger of it I grant you we leave the 
most troublesome part of the labor of the 
nation to them And a good job too why 
should we drudge at it? But think of the 
activities of our leisure! Is there a jolher 
place on earth to hve in than England out of 
office hours? And to whom do we owe that? 
To ourselves, not to the mggers The mgger 
and the Chink are all nght firom Tuesday to 
Friday, but from Fnday to Tuesday they are 


simply nowlierc, and the real life of England 
13 from Friday to Tuesday 

THE ARaiDisHOP. That is terribly true In 
devTsing brainless amusements, in pursuing 
them with enormous vigor, and taking them 
with eager seriousness, our Engbsli people 
arc the wonder of the world They alwajs 
were And it is just as well, for otlierwisc 
their sensuality would become morbid and 
destroy them What appals me is that tlieir 
amusements sliould amuse tlieni 'fhey are 
the amusements of bojs and girls Tlicy arc 
pardonable up to the age of fiftj or sixty 
after that tliej arc ridiculous I tell jou, what 
IS wrong with us is that we are a non-adult 
race, and the Irish and the Scots, and the 
niggers and Clunks, as you call them, though 
their lifetime is as short as ours, or shorter, 
yet do somehow contrive to grow up a little 
before tliey die We die in boyhood the 
maturity that should make us the greatest 
of all the nations lies beyond the grave for us 
Either we shall go under ns greybeards with 
golf clubs m our hands, or we must will to 
hve longer 

MRS LUTEsTRiNa Ycs that IS it I could not 
have expressed it in words, but you have 
expressed it for me I felt, even when I was 
an Ignorant domestic slave," tliat w e had tlie 
possibility of bcconung a great nation within 
us, but our faults and folhes drove me to 
cynical hopelessness We all ended then like 
that It is the highest creatures who take the 
longest to mature, and are the most helpless 
during their mimaturity I know now that 
it took me a whole century to grow up I 
began my serious hfe when I was a hundred 
and tw enty Asiatics cannot control me I am 
not a child in their hands, as you are, Mr 
President Neither, I am sure, is the Arcli- 
bishop They respect me You are not growm 
up enough even for that, though you were 
kind enough to say that I frighten you 

DURQE-LUDiN Honestly, you do And will 
you think me very rude if I say that if I must 
choose between a white woman old enough 
to be my great-grandmother and a black 
woman of my own age, I shall probably find 
the black woman more sympathetic? 

MRS LUTESTBiNa And more attractive in 
color, perhaps? 

BUROE-LUBIN Ycs Sipce you ask me, more 
— ^well, not more attractive I do not deny 
that you have an excellent appearance — but 
I will say, ncher. More Venetian Tropicak 
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shadowed livery of the burnished 

lutestring Our women, and their 
e story writers, begm aheady to talk 
men with golden complexions 
ucios \expanding tnlo a smile all across 

ce and body'\ A-a-a-a ^h' 

JE-LUBIN. Well, what of it, madam? 
you read a very interesting book by 
•rarian of the Biological Society sug- 
r that the future of the world hes with 
ulatto? 

LUTESTRiNQ [n«ng] Mr Archbishop if 
ute race is to be saved, our destmy is 
‘Ut 

ARCHBISHOP. Yes’ OUT duty is pretty 

LOTESTRINO Have you time to come 
with me and discuss the matter^ 
ARCHBISHOP [nsjng] With pleasure. 
lABAS [ming abo and rushing past Mrs 
mg to the door, where he turns to bar her 
'fo you dont Burge you understand, 
ou? 

aE-LUBiN No What is lU 
'TABAs These two are gomg to marry 
QE-LUBiN Why shouldnt they, if they 
o? 

'IABA 3 They dont want to They will 
in cold blood because their children 
fe three hundred years It mustnt be 
d. 

Fucios You caimot prevent it There 
law that gives you power to mterfere 
hem. 

NABAS If they force me to it I wll 
1 legislation against marriages above 
re of seventy-eight. 

ARCHBISHOP. There is not time for that 
i we are married, Mr Accountant 
-al Be good enough to get out of the 
way. 

NABAS There is bme to send the lady 
lethal chamber before anything comes 
IT marriage Dont forget that 
> LUTESTRiNa What nonsense, Mr Ac- 
ant Generali Good afternoon, Mr Pre- 
; Good afternoon, Mr Chief Secretary 
rise and acknowledge her salutation with 
She walks straight at the Accountant 
aly who instinctively shrinks out of her 
s she leaves the room] 

1 ARCHBISHOP I am surprised at you, Mr 
ibas. Your tone .was hke an echo from 
Dark Ages. [He follows the Domestic 


Minister']. 

Confucius, shaking his head and clucking 
with hts tongue in deprecation of this painful 
episode, moves to the chair Just vacated by the 
Archbishop and stands behind it with folded 
palms, looking at the President The Accountant 
General shakes hisjist after the departed visitors, 
and bursts into savage abuse of them 

BARNABAS. Thieves' Cursed thieves' Vam- 
pires' What are you going to do, Brnge'’ 

BURQE-LUBIN. Do’’ 

BARNABAS Yes, do Tliere must be dozens 
of these people m existence Are you going 
to let them do what the two who have just 
left us mean to do, and crowd us off the face 
of the earth? 

BURGE-LUBiN [sitting dowii] Oh, come, Barna- 
bas' What harm are they domg^ Arnt you 
mterested in them? Dont you hke them? 

BARNABAS Like them! I hate them They 
are monsters, unnatural monsters They are 
poison to me. 

BURQE-LUBIN What possiblc objection can 
there be to their hvmg as long as they can'^ 
It does not shorten our hves, does it? 

BARNABAS If I have to die when I am 
seventy-eight, I dont see why another man 
should be privileged to hve to be two hundred 
and seventy-eight. It does shorten my hfe, 
relatively. It makes us ndiculous. If they 
grew to be twelve feet high they would make 
us all dwarfe. They talked to us as if we were 
children. There is no love lost between us: 
their hatred of us came out soon enough. 
You heard what the woman said, and how 
the Archbishop backed her up'* 

BURGE-LUBIN But what can we do to them? 

BARNABAS Kill them. 

BURQE-LUBIN. Nonsense' 

BARNABAS Lock them up. Sterilize them 
somehow, anyhow. 

BURGE-LUBIN. But what rcason could we 
give? 

BARNABAS What rcason can you give for 
kilhng a snake'^ Nature tells you to do it. 

BURQE-LUBIN My dear Barnabas, you are 
out of your mmd. 

BARNABAS Havnt you said that once too 
often already this mommg^ 

BURGE-LUBIN. I dont behevc you will carry 
a single soul with you. 

BARNABAS I Understand I know you You 
think you are one of them 

CONFUCIUS, hir Accountant General you 
may be one of them. 
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BARNABAS How dare you accuse me of such 
a thing? I am an honest man, not a monster 
I won my place in pubhc hfe by demonstrat- 
ing that the true expectation of human hfe 
13 seventy-eight point six And I will resist 
any attempt to alter or upset it to the last 
drop of my blood if need be 

BUROE-LUBiN Oh, tut tutf Come, cornel 
Pull yourself together How can you, a 
descendant of the great Conrad Barnabas, 
the man who is still remembered by Jus 
masterly Biography of a Black Beetle, be so 
absurd? 

BARNABAS You had better go and wnte 
the autobiography of a jackass I am going 
to raise the country against this horror, and 
against you, if you shew the slightest sign 
of weakness about it 

CONFUCIUS [very tmpresaivelyY^ ou will regret 
it if you do 

BARNABAS What IS to make me regret it? 

CONFUCIUS Every mortal man and woman 
m the commumty wdl begin to count on hving 
for three centuries Things iviU happen which 
you do not foresee terrible things Thcfamdy 
ivill dissolve parents and children will be 
no longer the old and the young brothers 
and sisters 11011 meet ns strangers after a 
hundred years separation the ties of blood 
will lose their innocence The imaginations 
of men, let loose over the possibihtles of 
three centuries of hfe, will dnve them mad 
and ivreck human society This discovery 
must be kept a dead secret \He nts down] 

BARNABAS And if I refuse to keep the 
secret? 

CONFUCIUS I shall have you safe in a lunatic 
asylum the day after you blab 

BARNABAS You forget that I can produce 
the Archbishop to prove my statement 

CONFUCIUS So can I Which of us do you 
think he will support when I explain to him 
that your object m reveahng his age is to 
get him killed? 

BARNABAS [desperate] Burge are you going 
to back up this yellow abormnation against 
me? Are we pubhc men and members of the 
Government? or are we damned blackguards? 

CONFUCIUS [unmoved] Have you ever known 
a pubhc man who was not what vituperative 
people called a damned blackguard when 
some mconsiderate person wanted to tell the 
pubhc more than was good for it? 

BARNABAS Hold your tongue, you insolent 
heathen Burge I spoke to you 


BunoE-LUBiN Well, you know, my dear 
Barnabas, Confucius is a very long-headed 
chap I see his point 

BARNABAS Do you? Then let me tell you 
tliat, except officially, I will never speak to 
you again Do you hear? 

BURon-LuniN [checrjully] You will You will 

BARNABAS And dont you ever dare speak 
to me again Do you hear? [lie turns to ike 
door] 

BUROE-uuBiN I ivill I ivill Goodbye, 
Barnabas God bless you 

BARNABAS May you live forever, and be 
the laughing-stock of the whole world! [he 
dashes out tn a fury] 

nuROE-LUfliN [laughing indulgently] He wll 
keep the secret all nght I know Barnabas 
You neednt worry 

CONFUCIUS [troubled and grave] There are no 
secrets except the secrets that keep them- 
selves Consider There are those films at 
the Record Office We have no power to pre- 
vent the Master of the Records from publish- 
ing this discovery made m Jus department 
We cannot silence the American — who can 
silence an Amencan? — nor the people who 
were there today to receive him Fortunately, 
a film can prove nothmg but a resemblance 

BUROE-LUBIN Thats very true After all, 
the whole thing is confounded nonsense, 
isnt it? 

CONFUCIUS [rawing hts head to looL at hni] 
You have decided not to beheve it now that 
you reahze its inconvemences That is the 
English method It may not work in this case 

BURQE-UUBIN Enghsh be hanged! It’s com- 
mon sense You know, those two people got 
us hypnotized not a doubt of it They must 
have been kiddmg us They were, werent 
they? 

CONFUCIUS You looked mto that woman's 
face, and you believed 

BUBOE-LUBiN Justso Thttts where she had 
me I shouldnt have beheved her a bit if she’d 
turned her back to me 

CONFUCTUB [shakes hts head slowly and 
repeatedly]??? 

BURGE-LUBiN You really think — ? [he hesi- 
tates] 

CONFUCIUS ’The Archbishop has always been 
a puzzle to me Ever smce I learnt to dis- 
tinguish between one English face and 
another I have noticed what the woman 
pomted out that the Enghsh face is not an 
adult face, just as the Enghsh nimd is not 
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an adult mind 

BUKGE-LUBiN Stow it, John Chinaman If 
ever there was a race divinely appointed to 
take charge of the non-adult races and gmde 
them and tram them and keep them out of 
mischief unbl they grow up to be capable of 
adopting our institutions, that race is the 
English race It is the only race in the world 
that has that characteristic Now' 

CONFUCIUS That is the fancy of a child 
nursing a doll But it is ten times more child- 
ish of you to dispute the highest compliment 
ever paid you 

BUBQE-LUBiN. You Call it a compliment to 
class us as grown-up children 

CONFUCIUS Not grown-up children, children 
at fifty, sixty, seventy Your maturity is so 
late that you never attam to it You have to 
be governed by races ivhich are mature at 
forty That means that you are potentially 
the most highly developed race on earth, 
and would be actually the greatest if you 
could hve long enough to attam to maturity 

BURGE-LUBIN [gmsping the idea at last\ By 
George, Confucius, youre right' I never 
thought of that That explains everything 
We are just a lot of schoolboys, theres no 
denying it Talk to an Enghshman about 
anythi^ senous, and he hstens to you 
cimously for a moment just as he hstens to a 
chap playing classical music Then he goes 
back to his marine golf, or motoring, or fly- 
mg, or women, just hke a bit of stretched 
elastic when you let it go [.Soanag to the 
height of hts theme] Oh, youre quite nght 
We are only in our infancy. I ought to be m 
a perambulator, with a nurse shoving me 
along It's true: it's absolutely true But some 
day we’ll grow up, and then, by Jmgo, we’ll 
shew em 

CONFUCIUS The Archbishop is an adult 
When I was a child I was dommated and 
intimidated by people whom I now know to 
have'been weaker and silher than I, because 
there was some mysterious quahty m their 
mere age that overawed me I confess that, 
though I have kept up appearances, I have 
always been afraid of the Archbishop. 

BURGE-LUBIN. Between ourselves, Con- 
fucius, so have I 

coNFuaus It IS this that convinced me It 
was this in the woman’s face that convinced 
you Their new departure in the history of 
the race is no fraud It does not even surprise 
me. 


BURGE-LUBIN Oh, come' Not surprise you! 
It’s your pose never to be surprised at any- 
thing, but if you are not surprised at this you 
are not human 

CONFUCIUS I am staggered, just as a man 
may be staggered by an explosion for which 
he has himself laid the charge and hghted 
the fuse But I am not surprised, because, as 
a philosopher and a student of evolutionary 
biology, I have come to regard some such 
development as this as inevitable If I had 
not thus prepared myself to be credulous, 
no mere evidence of films and weU-told tales 
would have persuaded me to beheve As it is, 
I do beheve 

BURGE-LUBIN Well, that bemg settled, 
Avhat the devil is to happen next? Whats the 
next move for us? 

CONFUCIUS We do not make the next move. 
The next move wdl be made by the Arch- 
bishop and the woman 

BURGE-LUBIN Their marriage? 

CONFUCIUS. More than that They have 
made the momentous discovery that they 
are not alone m the world 

BURGE-LUBIN You think there are others? 

CONFUCIUS There must be many others. 
Each of them beheves that he or she is the 
only one to whom the miracle has happened 
But the Archbishop knows better now He 
will advertize m terms which only the long- 
hved people will understand He will bnng 
them together and organize them They will 
hasten from aU parts of the earth They ivill 
become a great Power 

BURGE-LUBIN [a Uttle alarmed] I say, will 
they? I suppose they will I wonder is Barna- 
bas nght after ah'* Ought we to allow it^ 

CONFUCIUS Nothmg that we can do ivill 
stop it We cannot m our souls really want 
to stop it the vital force that has produced 
this change would paralyse our opposition to 
it, if we were mad enough to oppose But we 
will not oppose You and I may be of the 
elect, too. 

BUEGE-LUBiN Yes thats what gets US evcry 
tune What the deuce ought we to do? Some- 
thing must be done about it, you know 

CONFUCIUS Let us sit still, and meditate in 
silence on the vistas before us. 

BURGE-LUBIN. By George, I beheve youre 
right Let us 

They sit meditating, the Chinaman naturally, 
the President nnth vtstble effort and intensity He 
ts positively glaring into the future when the voice 
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of the Negress ts heard 
THE NEOREss Mr President 
BORQE'LUBiN [jo^uUy] Yes \Tahng up a 
peg\ Are you at nome? 

THE NEGRESS No Omega, zero, x squared 
The President rapidly puts the peg in the 
switchboard, works the dial, and presses the 
button The screen becomes transparent, and the 
Negress, bnlhantly dressed, appears on lohat 
looks like the bridge of a steam yacht in glorious 
sea weather The installation with which she ts 
communicating is beside the binnacle 

CONFUCIUS [looking round, and recoiling with 
a shnek of disgust] Achl Avaunt! Avaunt! [He 
rushes from the rooni] 

BURQE-LUBiN What part of the coast is 
that? 

THE NEGRESS Fishguard Bay Why not run 
over and join me for the afternoon? I am 
disposed to be approachable at last 

BUROE-LUBiN But Fishguard! Two hundred 
and seventy miles! 

THE NEGRESS There 13 a hghtmng express 
on the Irish Air Service at half-past sixteen 
They mil drop you by a parachute m the 
bay The dip do you good I iviU pick you 
up and dry you and give you a first-rate tune 
BURQE-LUBIN Dehghtfill But a httle nsky, 
isnt it? 

THE NEGRESS Riskyl I thought you were 
afraid of nothing 

BURGE-LUBiN I am not exactly afraid, but — 
THE NEGRESS [offended] But you think it is 
not good enough Very well [r/ie raises her 
hand to take the peg out of her switchboard] 
BURGE-LUBiN [imploringly] No stop let me 
explain hold the hne just one moment Oh, 
please 

THE NEGRESS [wotting wiih her hand poised 
over the peg] Well? 

BURGE-LUBIN The fact IS, I have been 
behaving very recklessly for some time past 
under the impression that my life would be 
so short that it was not worth bothermg 
about. But I have just learnt that I may hve 
— ^ivell, much longer than I expected. I am 
sure your good sense will tell you that this 
alters the case I — 

THE NEGRESS [ivtlh suppressed rage] Oh, 
quite Pray dont nsk your precious fife on 
my account Sorry for troubling you Good- 
bye [SAe snatches out her peg and vanishes] 
BURGE-LUBIN [urgently] No please hold on 
I can convince you — {a loud bias-itsz-uss] 
Engaged! Who is she calhng up now? [He 


presses the button and calls] The Chief Secre- 
tary Say I want to see him again, just for a 
moment. 

Confucius’s voice Is the woman gone? 

BURGE-LUBIN Ycs, ycs it’s all right Just a 
moment, if — [Confucius returns] Confucius I 
have some important business at Fishguard 
The Irish Air Service can drop me in the bay 
by parachute I suppose it’s quite safe, isntit? 

CONFUCIUS Nothing is quite safe The air 
service is as safe as any other travelhng 
service The parachute is safe But the water 
IS not safe 

BURGE-LUBIN Why? They mil give me an 
unsinkable tumc, wont they? 

! CONFUCIUS You will not sink, but the sea 
IS very cold. You may get rheumatism for 
hfe 

BURGE-LUBIN For life! That settles it I 
wont nsk it 

CONFUCIUS Good. You have at last become 
prudent you are no longer what you call a 
sportsman you ore a sensible coward, almost 
a groivn-up man I congratulate you 

BUROE-LUBIN [resolutely] Coward or no 
coward, I wll not face an etermty of rheuma- 
tism for any woman that ever was born [He 
rises and goes to the rack for hisfllei] I have 
changed my mind I am going home [He 
cocks ihefllei rakishly] Good evemng 

coNFuaus So early? If the Minister of 
Health rings you up, what shall I tell her? 

BUROE-LUBIN TcU her to go to the devil 
[He goes oui] 

CONFUCIUS [shaking his head, shocked at the 
President’s impoliteness] No No, no, no, no, no 
Oh, these English! these crude young civiliza- 
tions! Their manners' Hogs Hogs 

PART IV 

TRAGEDY OF AN ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN 

ACT I 

Bumnpier on the south shore of Galway Bay 
in Ireland, a region of stone-capped hills and 
granite fields It is a fine summer day in the year 
3000 AM On an ancient stone slump, about three 
feet thick and three feel high, used for securing 
ships by ropes to the shore, and called a bollard 
or holdfast, an elderly gentleman sits facing the 
land, with his head bowed and his face in hts 
hands, sobbing Hts sunburnt skin contrasts with 
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kts ivhte ivhslers and eyebrows He wears a 
black frock-coat, a white waistcoat, lavender 
trousers, a brilliant silk cravat with a jewelled 
-pin stuck tn it, a tall hat of grey felt, and patent 
leather boots with wTute spats His starched linen 
cuffs protrude from kts coat sleeves^ and his 
collar, also of starched white linen, is Glad- 
stoman On hts right, three or four full sacks, 
lying side by side on the fags, suggest that the 
pier, unlike many remote Irish piers, is occasion- 
ally useful as well as romantic On his left, 
behind him, a fight of stone steps descends out 
of sight to the sea level 
A woman tn a silk tunic and sandals, wearing 
little else except a cap with the number 2 on it tn 
gold, comes up the steps from the sea, and stares 
tn astonishment at the sobbing man Her age 
cannot be guessed' her face is firm and chiselled 
like a young face, but her expression is unyouth- 
ful tn its seventy and determination, 

THE -wbaiAN What is the matter? 

The elderly gentleman looks up; hastily pulls 
himself together, takes out a silk handkerchief 
and dnes his tears lightly with a brave attempt 
to smile through them, and ines to nse gallantly , 
but sinks back, 

THE "WOHAN. Do you need assistance^ 

THE ELDERLY QENTLESurr N6 Thank you 
very much No Nothmg The heat [He 
punctuates with sniffs, and dabs with his hand- 
kerchief at his eyes and noic] Hay fever 

THE WOMAN You are a foreigner, are you 
not? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN No YoU must not 
regard me as a foreigner I am a Briton 
THE WOMAN You come from some part of 
the Bntish Commonwealth? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [amiably pOmpOUs'\ 
From its capital, madam 
THE WOSIAN From Baghdad? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Ycs. YoU may 
not be aware, madam, that these islands were 
once the centre of the Bntish Commonwealth, 
during a penod now known as The Exile 
They were its headquarters a thousand years 
ago Fewpeopleknowthismterestingcircum- 
stance now, but I assure you it is true. I have 
come here on a pious pilgrimage to one of 
the numerous lands of my fathers We are 
of the same stock, you and I. Blood is thicker 
than water We are cousins. 

THE WOMAN I do not Understand You say 
you have come here on a pious pilgrimage. 
Is that some new means of transport? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [ogaiJl shewing 


signs of distress] I find it very difficult to make 
myself understood here I was not referring 
to a machine, but to a — a — a sentimental 
journey. 

THE WOMAN I am afraid I am as much m 
the dark as before. You said also that blood 
IS thicker than water No doubt it is; but 
what of it? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. ItS meaiimg IS 

obvious 

THE WOMAN Perfectly. But I assure you I 
am qmte aware that blood is thicker than 
water 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [sniffing' almost in 
tears again] We will leave it at that, madam 

THE WOMAN [going nearer to him and scrutinis- 
ing him with some concern] I am afraid you 
are not well Were you not warned that it is 
dangerous for shorthved people to come to 
this country? There is a deadly disease called 
discouragement, against which shorthved 
people have to take very stnct precautions. 
Intercourse with us puts too great a strain 
on them 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [pulUug htmself 
together huffily] It has no effect on me, madam 
I fear my conversation does not mterest you. 
If not, the remedy is m your own hands 

THE WOMAN [looking at her hands, and then 
looking inquiringly at him] Where? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [breaking doWli] 
Oh, this IS dreadfril No understandmg, no 
mtelhgence, no sympathy — [/%is sobs choke 
him] 

THE WOMAN You See, you ore ill 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [jierved by indigna- 
tion] I am not ill I have never had a day’s 
lUness m my hfe. 

THE WOMAN. May I advise you? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I have no need 
of a lady doctor, thank you, madam 

THE WOMAN [shaking her head] I am afraid 
I do not understand I said nothing about a 
butterfly. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Well, I said no- 
thing about a butterfly 

THE WOMAN You spoke of a lady doctor. 
The word is known here only as the name of 
a butterfly. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [inSOnely] I glVC 
up, I can bear this no longer It is easier to 
go out of my mmd at once. [He nses and 
dances about, singing] 

I d be a butterfly, bom m a bower. 

Making apple dumphngs without any flour. 
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THE WOMAN [stiuUng gravdy] It must be at 
least a hundred and fifty years since I last 
laughed But if you do that any more I shall 
certainly break out like a primary of sixty 
Your dress is so extraordinarily ridiculous 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [halting abruptly ill 
his oa/icj] My dress ridiculous! I may not be 
dressed like a Foreign Office clerk, but my 
clothes ore perfectly in fashion, m my native 
metropolis, where yours — pardon my saymg 
so — ^would be considered extremely unusual 
and hardly decent 

THE WOMAN Decent? There is no such 
word m our language What does it mean^ 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN It WOUld not be 
decent for me to explain Decency cannot be 
discussed mthout indecency 
THE WOMAN I cannot understand you at 
all I fear you have not been observing the 
rules laid down for shorthved visitors 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Surely, modam, 
they do not apply to persons of my age and 
standing I am not a child, nor an agricul- 
tural laborer 

THE WOMAN [wuereZy] They apply to you 
very stnctly You are expected to confine 
yourself to the society of children under sixty 
You are absolutely forbidden to approach 
fully adult natives under any circumstances 
You cannot converse wth persons of my age 
for long mthout brmgmg on a dangerous 
attack of discouragement Do you realize 
that you are already shewing grave symp- 
toms of that very distressing and usually 
fatal complaint? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Certainly not, 
madam I am fortunately m no danger of 
contracting it I am quite accustomed to 
converse intimately and at the greatest 
length with the most distingmshed persons 
If you cannot discriminate between hay 
fever and imbeahty, I can only say that 
your advanced years carry with them the 
mevitable penalty of dotage 
THE WOMAN I am one of the guardians of 
this distnct, and I am responsible for your 
welfare — 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN The Guardians! 
Do you take me for a pauper? 

THE WOMAN I do not know what a pauper 
is You must teU me who you are, if it is 
possible for you to express yourself intelh- 
gibly— ■ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [silOrtj indlgnonily]] 
THE WOMAN \contmmng\—andi why you are 


wandering here alone without a nurse 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN \outraged] Nursel 
THE WOMAN Shorthved visitors are not 
allowed to go about here without nurses Do 
you not know that rules are meant to be 
kept? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN By the lower 
classes, no doubt But to persons in my 
position there are certain courtesies which aie 
never demed by well-bred people, and — 
THE WOMAN There are only two human 
classes here the shortlived and the normal 
The rules apply to the shorthved, and are for 
their own protection Now tell me at once 
who you are 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [impressively] 
Madam, I am a retired gentleman, formerly 
Chairman of the All-Bntish Synthetic Egg 
and Vegetable Cheese Trust m Baghdad, 
and now President of the British Histoncal 
and Archteological Society, and a Vice- 
President of the Travellers' Club 
THE WOMAN All that does not matter 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [again SnOriing] 

Hm' Indeedl 

THE WOMAN Have you been sent here to 
make your mind flexible? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN What an extra- 
ordinary question! Pray do you find my 
mind noticeably stifiF? 

THE WOMAN Perhaps you do not know that 
you are on the west coast of Ireland, and that 
it is the practice among natives of the Eastern 
Island to spend some years here to acquire 
mental flexibihty The chmate has that 
effect. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [haughtily] I WaS 
bom, not in the Eastern Island, but, thank 
God, m dear old British Baghdad, and I am 
not m need of a mental health resort. 

THE WOMAN 'Then why are you here? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Am I trespossing? 
I was not aware of it 
THE WOMAN Trespassing? I do not under- 
stand the word. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Is thlS land pri- 
vate property? K so, I make no claim I 
proffer a shillmg m satisfaction of damage (if 
any), and am ready to withdraw if you will be 
good enough to shew me the nearest way 
[He offers her a shtUin^ 

THE WOMAN [taking ti and examining it mth- 
out much interest] I do not imderstand a 
Single word of what you have just said 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I am Speaking the 
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plainest English. Are you the landlord? 

THE WOMAN [shaking her head] There is a 
tradition in this part of the country of an 
animal with a name hke that It used to be 
hunted and shot in the barbarous ages. It is 
quite extmct now 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN \bTeaking doWJl 
agani] It is a dreadful thmg to be m a country 
where nobody understands civihzed institu- 
tions [He collapses on the bollard, struggling 
with his rising sots] Excuse me Hay fever 

THE WOMAN [taking a tuning-fork from her 
girdle and holding it to her ear, then speaking 
Vito space on one note, like a chorister intoning a 
psahi] Burnn Pier Galway please send some- 
one to take charge of a discouraged short- 
hver who has escaped from his nurse male 
harmless babbles umntelhgibly ivith moments 
of sense distressed hysterical foreign dress 
very funny has curious frmge of white sea- 
weed under his chin 

THE GENTLEMAN. Ttus IS a gross imperti- 
nence An insult. 

THE WOMAN [replacing her tuning-fork and 
addressing the elderly gentleman] These words 
mean nothmg to me In what capaciiy are 
you here? How did you obtain permission to 
visit us^ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [importantly] OuT 
Prime hlinister, Mr Badger Bluebm, has 
come to consult the oracle. He is my son-m- 
law We are accompamed by his wife and 
daughter my daughter and granddaughter. 
I may mention that General Aufsteig, who 
IS one of our party, is really the Emperor of 
Turama travelhng mcogmto I understand he 
has a question to put to the oracle informally. 
I have come solely to visit the country. _ 

THE WOMAN Why should you come to a 
place where you have no business? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Great Heavens, 
madam, can anything be more naturaP I 
shall be the only member of the Travellers’ 
Club who has set foot on these shores. Think 
of that' My position will be umque 

THE WOMAN Is that an advantage? We have 
a person here who has lost both legs m an 
accident His position is umque But he would 
much rather be hke everyone else 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN TTus IS madden- 
ing There is no analogy whatever between 
the two cases 

THE WOMAN They are both umque, 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Conversation in 
this place seems to consist of ridiculous 


qmbbles. I am heartily bred of them 

THE WOMAN I conclude that your Travellers’ 
Club IS an assembly of persons who wish to 
be able to say that they have been in some 
place where nobody else has been 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Of COUTSe if yOU 
ivish to sneer at us — 

THE WOMAN What IS sneer? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [with O Wild So6] I 

shall dro-wn myself. 

He makes desperately for the edge of the pier, 
but IS confronted by a man with the number one 
on hts cap, who comes up the steps and intercepts 
him He is dressed like the woman, but a slight 
moustache proclaims his sex 

THE MAN [to the elderly gentleman] Ah, here 
you are I shall really have to put a collar 
and lead on you if you persist in gmng me 
the shp hke this 

THE WOMAN. Ate you this sbanger’s nurse? 

THE MAN. Yes I am very bred of him. If I 
take my eyes off him for a moment, he runs 
away and talks to everybody. 

THE WOMAN [after takiig out her tuning-fork 
and sounding it, intones as before] Burrm Pier. 
Wash out. [She puts up the fork, and addresses 
the mari] I sent a call for someone to take 
care of him 1 have been bymg to talk to him; 
but I can understand very httle of what he 
says. You must take better care of him: he is 
badly discouraged already If I can be of 
any further use, Fusima, Gort, wiU find me. 
[iS^e goes away] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Any further use! 
She has been of no use to me She spoke to 
me without any mboducbon, hke any im- 
proper female And she has made off mth my 
shilhng 

THE MAN Please speak slowly; I cannot 
follow What IS a shilhng? What is an mbo- 
ducbon^ Improper female doesnt make sense. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Nothmff SeemS 

o 

to make sense here All I can tell you is that 
she was the most impenebably stupid woman 
I have ever met in the whole course of mv 
hfe 

THE MAN. That cannot be She cannot 
appear stupid to you. She is a secondary, 
and getting on for a terbary at thab 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. \^atis a terbary’ 
Everybody here keeps talking to me about 
primaries and secondaries and terbanes as 
if people were geological sbata. 

THE MAN. The primaries are m their first 
century The secondaries are in their second 
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century I am still classed as a primary [Ae 
points to his number], but I may almost call 
myself a secondary, as I shall be nmety-five 
next January The tertianes are m tlieir 
third century Did you not see the number 
two on her badge? She is an advanced 
secondary 

THE EUlERLY GENTLEMAN That aCCOUnts 
for it She is in her second childhood. 

THE MAN Her second childhood! She is in 
her fifth childhood 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [again resorting to 
the bollard] Oh! I cannot bear these unnatural 
arrangements 

THE ALAN [mpatteiif and helpless] You 
shouldnt have come among us This is no 
place for you 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [aerued bp indigna- 
tion] May I ask why? I am a Vice-President 
of the Travellers’ Club I have been eveiy- 
where, I hold the record in the Club for 
civilized countries 

THE MAN What IS a cmhzed country? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN It IS — well, it IS a 
Civilized country [Desperatelp] I dont know 
I — I — I — I shall go mad if you keep on ask- 
ing me to tell you thmgs that everybody 
knows Countries where you can travel com- 
fortably Where there are good hotels Ex- 
cuse me, but, though you say you are mnety- 
four, you are worse company than a child of 
five 'With your eternal questions Why not 
call me Daddy at once? 

THE MAN I did not know your name was 
Daddy 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN My name 13 
Joseph Popham Bolge Bluebm Barlow, O M 

THE MAN That 13 five men’s names Daddy 
IS shorter And O M ivill not do here It is 
our name for certam wild creatines, descend- 
ants of the abongmal inhabitants of this 
coast Theyusedtobe called the O’Mulbgans 
We wdl stick to Daddy 

THE ELDBUILY GENTLEMAN People Will think 
I am your father 

THE MAN [lAocIed] Sh-sh! People here never 
allude to such relationships It is not quite 
dehcate, is it? What does it matter whether 
you are my father or not? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN My Worthy nona- 
genanan finend your faculties are totally 
decayed. Could you not find me a gmde of 
my own age? 

THE MAN A young person? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Certamly not I 


cannot go about with a young person 
THE MAN Why? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Why' Why!! 
Why!!! Have you no moral sense? 

THE MAN I shall have to give you up I can- 
not understand you 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But you meant a 
young woman, didnt you? 

THE MAN I meant simply somebody of 
your own age What difference does it make 
whether the person is a man or a woman? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I COuld nOt have 
beheved in the existence of such scandalous 
insensibility to the elementary decencies of 
human intercourse 
THE MAN What are decencies’’ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [shrukin^ Every- 
one asks me that 

THE MAN [taking out a tuning-fork and using 
it as the woman did] Zozim on Bumn Pier to 
Zoo Ennistymon I have found the discour- 
aged shorthver he has been talking to a 
secondary and is much worse I am too old he 
13 asking for someone of his own age or 
younger come if you can [He puts up his fork 
and turns to the elderlp gentleman] Zoo is a 
girl of fifty, and rather childish at that. So 
perhaps she may make you happy 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Make me happy! 
A bluestocking of fifty! Thank you 
THE MAN Bluestockmg? The effort to make 
out your meanmg is fatigmng Besides, you 
are talking too much to me I am old enough 
to discourage you Let us be silent until Zoo 
comes [He turns his back on the elderlp gentle- 
man, and sits down on the edge of the pier, with 
his legs dangling over the water] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Certainly I have 
no wish to force my conversation on any man 
who does not desire it Perhaps you would 
hke to take a nap If so, pray do not stand 
on ceremony 
THE MAN What 13 a nap? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [exasperated, going 
to him and speaking ivith great precision and 
distinctness] A nap, my finend, is a brief 
period of sleep wMch overtakes superannu- 
ated persona when they endeavor to enter- 
tain unwelcome visitors or to listen to scien- 
tific lectures Sleep Sleep [Bawling into hts 
ear] Sleep 

THE MAN I tell you I am nearly a secondary 
I never sleep 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [awestrucK] Good 
Heavens' 
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A young woman with the number one on her 
cap arrives by land She tools no older than 
Savvy Barnabas, whom she somewhat resembles, 
lool^ a thousand years before. Younger, if any- 
thing 

THE YOUNG WOMAN Is this the patient? 

THE MAN [scrambling wp] This is Zoo [To 
Zoo] Call him Daddy 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [vehemently^ No 

THE MAN [ignoring the tntemipUori\ Bless 
you for t akin g him off my hands' I have had 
as much of him as I can bear [He goes down 
the steps and dtsappears'\ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [tromcolly taking 
off his hat and making a sweeping bow from the 
edge of the pier tn the direction of the Atlantic 
Ocean] Good afternoon, sir, and thank you 
very much for your extraordinary pohteness, 
your exquisite consideration for my feehngs, 
your courtly manners. Thank you from the 
bottom of my heart [Clapping his hat on again] 
Pig! Ass' 

zoo [Ulughs very heartily at 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [turning sharply on 
her] Good afternoon, madam I am sorry to 
have had to put your friend m his place, but 
I find that here as elsewhere it is necessary 
to assert myself if I am to be treated with 
proper consideration I had hoped that my 
position as a guest would protect me from 
insult 

zoo. Puttmg my friend m his place That 
IS some poetic expression, is it not? What 
does it mean? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Pray, IS there no 
one m these islands who understands plam 
English? 

200 Well, nobody except the oracles 
They have to make a special historical study 
of what we call the dead thought 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Dead thought' 

I have heard of the dead languages, but 
never of the dead thought. 

zoo Well, thoughts die sooner than lan- 
guages I understand your language, but I 
do not always understand your thought The 
oracles iviU understand you perfectly. Have 
you had your consultation yet? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I did DOt COme tO 

consult the oracle, madam I am here simply 
as a gentleman travellmg for pleasure in the 
company of my daughter, who is the ivife 
of the British Prune Minister, and of General 
Aufsteig, who, I may tell you m confidence, 
is really the Emperor of Turama, the greatest 


nuhtary gemus of the age 

zoo \^y should you travel for pleasure' 
Can you not enjoy yourself at home? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I Wish tO SCe tile 

world 

zoo It is too big You can see a bit of it 
anywhere 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [out of patieUCe] 
Damn it, madam, you dont ivant to spend 
your hfe looking at the same bit of it! [Check- 
ing himself] I beg your pardon for swearmg 
in your presence 

zoo Oh' That is swearing, is it? I have 
read about that It sounds qmte pretty 
Dammitmaddam, dammitmaddam, dammit- 
maddam, dammitmaddam Say it as often 
as you please* I like it 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [expanding With 
intense relief] Bless you for those profane but 
famihar words' Thank you, thank you. For 
the first time since I landed in this terrible 
country I begin to feel at home The stram 
which was dnvmg me mad relaxes I feel 
almost as if I were at the club Excuse my 
taking the only available seat I am not so 
young as I was [He sits on the bollard] Pro- 
mise me that you will not hand me over to 
one of these dreadful tertianes or secondaries 
or whatever you call them. 

zoo Never fear They had no busmess to 
give you in charge to Zozun You see he is 
just on the verge of becoming a secondary, 
and these adolescents will give themselves 
the airs of tertiaries You naturally feel more 
at home with a flapper like me [ 5 Ae makes 
herself comfortable on the sacks] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Happer? What 
does that mean? 

zoo It IS an archaic word which we still 
use to describe a female who is no longer a 
gul and IS not yet qmte adult 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. A Very agreeable 
age to associate ivith, I find I am recovering 
rapidly. I have a sense- of blossoming like a 
flower. May I ask your name? 

200. Zoo 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Miss ZoO. 

ZOO. Not Miss Zoo Zoo 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Precisely Er — 
Zoo what? 

zoo No Not Zoo What Zoo Nothing but 
Zoo 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [pUZzled] MrS 
Zoo, perhaps 

zoo. No Zoo Cant you catch it? Zoo. 
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THE eldehly gentlehan Of course Be- 
lieve me, I did not really thmk you were 
married you are obviously too young, but 
here it is so hard to feel sure — er — 
zoo [hopelessly pussled] What? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Marriage makes 
a difference, you know One can say things to 
a mamed lady that would perhaps be m 
questionable taste to anyone without that 
experience 

zoo You are gettmg out of my depth I 
dont understand a word you are saying 
Mamed and questionable teste convey noth- 
ing to me. Stop, though Is mamed an old 
form of the word mothered? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Very hkely Let 
us drop the subject Pardon me for embar- 
rassmg you I should not have mentioned it 
zoo What does embarrassmg mean? 
the elderly gentleman Well, really! I 
should have thought that so natural and 
common a condition would be understood as 
long as human nature lasted. To embarrass 
Is to bring a blush to the cheek 
zoo What IS a blush? 

THE elderly gentleman [amosecfl Dont 
you blush??? 

zoo Never heard of it We have a word 
flush, meamng a rush of blood to the skin 
I have noticed it m my babies, but not after 
the age of two 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN YoUr babieslll 
I fear I am treadmg on very debcate ground, 
but your appearance is extremely youthful, 
and if I may ask how many — ? 

zoo Only four as yet It is a long busmess 
with us I specialize in babies My first was 
such a success that they made me go on I — 
the elderly GENTLEMAN [reefing on the 
bollard] OhI dear! 

zoo Whats the matter? Anything wrong? 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN In Heaven’s 
name, madam, how old are you? 
zoo Pifty-six 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN My knees are 
trembhng I fear I am really ill Not so young 
as I was 

zoo I noticed that you are not strong on 
your legs yet You have many of the ways 
and weaknesses of a baby No doubt that is 
why I feel called on to mother you You cer- 
tainly are a very siUy httle Daddy 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [sUmuloi^ by tn- 

dignahoii] My name, I repeat, is Joseph Pop- 
ham Bolge Muebm Barlow, O M 


zoo What a ridiculously long name! I cant 
call you all that What did your mother call 
you? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN YoU recall the 
bitterest struggles of my childhood. I was 
sensitive on the point Children suffer greatly 
from absurd mcknames My mother thought- 
lessly called me Iddy Toodles I was called 
Iddy until I went to school, when I made my 
first stand for children’s nghts by insisting 
on bemg called at least Joe At fifteen I re- 
fused to answer to anything shorter than 
Joseph At eighteen I discovered that the 
name Joseph Avas supposed to indicate an 
unmanly prudery because of some old story 
about a Joseph who rejected the advances 
of his employer’s Avife very properly in my 
opimon I then became Popham to my family 
and mtimate friends, and Mister Barlow to 
the rest of the world My mother sbpped 
back into Iddy when her faculties began to 
fail her, poor woman, but I could not resent 
that, at her age 

zoo Do you mean to say that your mother 
bothered about you after you were ten? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Naturally, madam. 
She was my mother What would you have 
had her do? 

zoo Go on to the next, of course After 
eight or mne children become qmte umn- 
terestmg, except to themselves I shouldnt 
know my two eldest if I met them 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [again droopitlg] I 
am djung Let me die I insh to die 
zoo [going to him qwcifi/ and supporting Atm] 
Hold up Sit up straight Whats the matter? 

the elderly GENTLEMAN [family] My spme, 
I think. Shock Concussion 
zoo [maternally] Pow wow wmvl What is 
there to shock you? [Shaimg him playfully] 
There! Sit up, and be good 

THE elderly gentleman [slill feebly] Thank 
you I am better now 

zoo [resuming her seat on the sacks] But ivhat 
Avas all the rest of that long name for? There 
was alotmore of it Blops Booby or something 
THE elderly gentleman [impresstuely] 
Bolge Bluebm, madam a historical name 
Let me inform you that I can trace my family 
back for more than a thousand years, from 
the Eastern Empire to its ancient seat in 
these islands, to a time Avhen two of my an- 
cestors, Joyce Bolge and Hengisf Horsa 
Bluebm, Avrestled Avith one another for the 
prime ministership of the British Empire, 
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and occupied that position successively with 
a glory of which we can on these degenerate 
days form but a faint conception When I 
think of these mighty men, hons in war, 
sages m peace, not babblers and charlatans 
hke the pigmies who now occupy their places 
in Baghdad, but strong silent men, ruhng an 
empire on which the sun never set, my eyes 
fill with tears my heart bursts -with emotion. 
I feel that to have hved but to the dawn of 
manhood mtheir day, and then died for them, 
would have been a nobler and happier lot 
than the ignommious ease of my present 
longevity 

zoo Longevity' \she laughs\ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN YeS, madam, 

relative longevity. As itis,Ihavetobe con- 
tent and proud to know that I am descended 
fi-om both those heroes 
zoo You must be descended from every 
Briton who was ahve m their time Dont you 
know that? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Do not qmbble, 

madam I bear their names, Bolge and Blue- 
bin; and I hope I have inherited somethmg 
oftheir majestic spirit Well, they were bom 
in these islands I repeat, these islands were 
then, incredible as it now seems, the centre 
of the British Empire. When that centre 
shifted to Baghdad, and the Enghshman 
at last returned to the tme cradle of his race 
m Mesopotamia, the western islands were 
cast off, as they had been before by the 
Roman Empire But it was to the Bntish 
race, and m these islands, that the greatest 
miracle m history occurred 
zoo. Miracle'* 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Ycs: the first man 
to hve three hundred* years was an Enghsh- 
man. The first, that is, smce the contempor- 
aries of Methuselah, 
zoo Oh, that' 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN YcS, t h a t, aS yOU 
call it so flippantly. Are you aware, madam, 
that at that immortal moment the Enghsh 
race had lost mtellectual credit to such an 
extent that they habitually spoke of one an- 
other as fatheads? Yet England is now a 
sacred grove to which statesmen from all 
over the earth come to consult Enghsh sages 
who speak with the experience of two and a 
half centuries of life The land that once ex- 
ported cotton shirts and hardware now ex- 
ports nothmg but wisdom. You see before 
you, madam, a man utterly weary of the 


w eek-end riverside hotels of the Euphrates, 
the minstrels and pierrots on the sands of the 
Persian Gulf, the toboggans and fumculars 
of the Hindoo Koosh Can you wonder that 
I turn, with a hungry heart, to the mystery 
and beauty of these haunted islands, thronged 
with spectres from a magic past, made holy 
by the footsteps of the ivise men of the West. 
Consider this island on which we stand, the 
last foothold of man on this side of the At- 
lanbc this Ireland, described by the earhest 
bards as an emerald gem set in a silver sea! 
Can I, a scion of the dlustnous British race, 
ever forget that when the Empire trans- 
ferred its seat to the East, and said to the 
turbulent Irish race which it had oppressed 
but never conquered, "At last we leave you 
to yourselves, and much good may it do } ou,” 
the Irish as one man uttered the histone 
shout "No. well be damned if you do,” and 
emigrated to the coimtries where there was 
still a Nationalist question, to India, Persia, 
and Corea, to Morocco, Tunis, and Tripoh 
In these countries they were ever foremost 
m the struggle for national independence; 
and the world rang contmually -with the story 
of their suffenngs and wrongs And what 
poem can do justice to the end, when it came 
at last? Hardly two hundred years had elapsed 
when the claims of nationahty were so imi- 
versally conceded that there was no longer 
a single country on the face of the earth with 
a national grievance or a national movement 
Think of the position of the Irish, who had 
lost all their polibcal faculties by disuse ex- 
cept that of nationalist agitation, and who 
owed their position as the most mteresting 
race on earth solely to their sufferings' The 
very countries they had helped to set free 
'boycotted them as mtolerable bores The 
commumties which had once idolized them 
as the mcamation of aU that is adorable m 
the warm heart and witty bram, fled from 
them as from a pestilence To regain their 
lost prestige, the Irish claimed the city of 
Jerusalem, on the ground that they were 
the lost tnbes of Israel; but on theur ap- 
proach the Jews abandoned the city and re- 
distributed themselves throughout Europe. 
It was then that these devoted Irishmen, 
not one of whom had ever seen Ireland, were 
counselled by an Enghsh Archbishop, the 
father of the oracles, to go back to their own 
country This had never once occurred to 
them, because there was nothing to prevent 
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them and nobody to forbid them They 
jumped at the suggestion They landed here 
here m Galway Bay, on this very ground 
Then they reached the shore the older men 
and women flung themselves down and 
passionately kissed the soil of Ireland, calling 
on the young to embrace the earth that had 
borne their ancestors But the young looked 
gloomily on, and said “There is no earth, 
only stone " You will see by looking round 
you Avhy they said that the fields here are of 
stone the hiUs are capped mth gramte They 
all left for England next day, and no Irish- 
man ever agam confessed to being Irish, even 
to his own children, so that when that genera- 
tion passed away the Irish race vanished 
from human knowledge And the dispersed 
Jews did the same lest they should be sent 
back to Palestme Since then the world, 
bereft of its Jews and its Irish, has been a 
tame dull place Is there no pathos for you 
m this story? Can you not understand now 
why I am come to visit the scene of this 
tragic effacement of a race of heroes and 
poets? 

zoo We still tell our httle chddren stones 
hke that, to help them to understand But 
such thmgs do not happen really That scene 
of the Irish landmg here and kissing the 
ground might have happened to a hundred 
people It couldnt have happened to a hun- 
dred thousand you know that as well as I 
do And what a ndiculous thmg to call people 
Irish because they live m Ireland! you might 
as well call them Ainsh because they hve m 
air They must be just the same as other 
people Why do you shorthvers persist m 
making up silly stones about the world and 
trying to act as if they were true? Contact 
with truth hurts and frightens you you es- 
cape from it mto an imagmary vacuum m 
which you can indulge your desires and hopes 
and loves and hates without any obstruction 
from the sohd facts of hfe You love to throw 
dust in your own eyes 

THE ELDEiaY GENTLEMAN It IS my tum 
now, madam, to inform you that I do not 
understand a single word you are saying I 
should have thought that the use of a vacuum 
for removmg dust was a mark of civihzation 
rather than of savagery 

zoo Aim up 03 hopeless] Oh, Daddy, 

Daddy I can hardly bebeve that you are 
human, you are so stupid It was well said of 
your people in the olden days, “Dust thou 


art, and to dust thou shalt return ” 

THE ELDEHLY GENTLEMAN [iwhlp] My body 
is dust, madam not my soul What does it 
matter what my body is made of? the dust 
of the ground, the particles of the air, or even 
the shme of the ditch? The important thing 
IS that when my Creator took it, whatever it 
was. He breathed mto its nostrils the breath 
of life, and Man became a hving soul Yes, 
madam, a hving soul I am not the dust of 
the ground I am a living soul That is an 
exaltmg, a magnificent thought It is also a 
great scientific fact I am not interested in 
the chemicals and the microbes I leave tliem 
to the chumps and noodles, to the blockheads 
and the muckrakers who are incapable of 
their own glorious destiny, and unconscious 
of their own divmity They tell me there are 
leucocytes in my blood, and sodium and 
carbon in my flesh I thank them for the in- 
formation, and tell them that there are black- 
beetles m my kitchen, v ashing soda m my 
laundry, and coal in my cellar I do not deny 
their existence, but I keep them m their 
proper place, which is not, if I may be allowed 
to use an antiquated form of expression, the 
temple of the Holy Ghost No doubt you 
think me behind the times, but I rejoice in 
my enbghtenment, and I recoil from your 
Ignorance, your bhndness, your imbecihty 
Humanly I pity you Intellectually I despise 
you 

zoo Bravo, Daddy! You have the root of 
the matter m you You mil not die of dis- 
couragement after all 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I huVC not the 
smallest mtenbon of doing so, madam I am 
no longer young, and I have moments of 
weakness, but when I approach this subject 
the divme spark in me kmdles and glows, 
the corruptible becomes incorrupbble, and 
the mortal Bolge Bluebm Barlow puts on 
immortahty On this ground I am your equal, 
even if you survive me by ten thousand years 

zoo Yes, but what do we know about this 
breath of life that pufls you up so exaltedly? 
Just nothing So let us shake hands as culb- 
vated Agnosbcs, and change the subject 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Culbvatcd fiddlc- 

sbcks, madam* You caimot change this sub- 
ject until the heavens and the earth pass 
away I am not an Agnostic I am a gentle- 
man When I believe a thing I say I bebeve 
it when I dont bebeve it I say I dont bebeve 
it I do not sbirk my responsibibties by pre- 
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tending that I know nothing and therefore 
can beheve nothing. We cannot disclaim 
knowledge and shirk responsibihty We must 
proceed on assumptions of some sort or we 
cannot form a human society. 

zoo The assumptions must be scientific. 
Daddy We must hve by science m the long 
run 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I have the UtmOSt 
respect, madam, for the magmficent dis- 
coveries which we owe to science.. But any 
fool can make a discovery Every baby has 
to discover more m the first years of its life 
than Eoger Bacon ever discovered m lus 
laboratory. When I was seven years old I 
discovered the sting of the wasp But I do 
not ask you to worship me on that account. 
I assure you, madam, the merest medio- 
cnties can discover the most surprising facts 
about the physical umverse as soon as they 
are civilized enough to have time to study 
these thmgs, and to invent instruments and 
apparatus for research But what is the con- 
sequence? Their discoveries discredit the 
simple stones of our rehgion At first we had 
no idea of astronomical space We beheved 
the sky to be only the ceih'ng of a room as 
large as the earth, with another room on top 
of it Death was to us a gomg upstairs mto 
that room, or, if we did not obey the pnests, 
gomg do-wnstairs into the coal cell£u: We 
founded our rehgion, our morahty, our laivs, 
our lessons, our poems, our prayers, on that 
simple behef Well, the moment men became 
astronomers and made telescopes, their be- 
hef perished When they could no longer 
beheve m the sky, they found that they could 
no longer beheve m their Deity, because they 
had always thought of him as hvmg m the 
sky When the priests themselves ceased to 
beheve m their Deity and began to believe 
in astronomy, they changed their name and 
their dress, and called themselves doctors 
and men of science They set up a new re- 
hgion in which there was no Deity, but only 
wonders and miracles, wth scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus as the ivonder workers 
Instead of worshipping the greatness and 
wisdom of the Deity, men gaped foolishly 
at the milhon bdhon miles of space emd wor- 
shipped the astronomer as mfalhble and 
omniscient They bmlt temples for his tele- 
scopes Then they looked mto their o^vn 
bodies mth microscopes, and found there; 
not the soul they had formerly beheved m. 


but milhons of micro-organisms; so they 
gaped at these as foolishly as at the milhons 
of rmles, and bmlt noucroscope temples in 
which horrible sacrifices were offered They 
even gave then oivn bodies to be sacrificed 
by the microscope man, who was worshipped, 
hke the astronomer, as mfalhble and om- 
niscient Thus our discovenes, instead of m- 
creasing our wisdom, only destroyed the 
httle childish wsdom we hiid. All I can grant 
you IS that they increased our knowledge 
zoo Nonsense! Consciousness of a fact is 
not knowledge of it if it were, the fish would 
know more of the sea than the geographers 
and the naturalists 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN That IS an ex- 
tremely acute remark, madam The dullest 
fish could not possibly know less of the ma- 
jesty of the ocean than many geographers 
and naturalists of my acquaintance 

zoo Just so And the greatest fool on 
earth, by merely looking at a marmers’ com- 
pass, may become conscious of the fact that 
the needle turns always to the pole Is he any 
the less R fool mth ^at consciousness than 
he was ■without it^ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Only a more con- 
ceited one, madam, no doubt Still, I do not 
qmte see how you can be aware of the exist- 
ence of a thmg ivithout knowmg it 
zoo Well, you can see amanivithout know- 
mg him, can you not^ 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEM\N {illuminated^ Oh 
how true' Of course, of course There is a 
member of the Travellers’ Club who has 
questioned the veracity of an experience of 
mine at the South Pole I see that man almost 
every day when I am^at home But I refuse 
to know him. 

zoo. If you could see him much more dis- 
tmctly through a magnifying glass, or ex- 
amine a drop of his blood through a micro- 
scope, or dissect out all his organs and analyze 
them chemically, would you know him then? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Certamly not 
Any such investigation could only mcrease 
the disgust ivith which he inspires me, and 
make me more determined than ever not to 
know him on any terms 

zoo Yet you would be much more con- 
scious of him, would you not? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I should not alloW 
that to commit me to any famiharity with 
the fellow I have been twice at the Summer 
Sports at the South Pole, and this man pre- 
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tended he had been to the North Pole, which 
can hardly be said to exist, as it is in the 
middle of the sea He declared he had hung 
hi3 hat on. it 

zoo [laughing] He knew that travellers are 
amusing only when they are telhng hes Per- 
haps if you looked at that man through a 
microscope you would find some good in him 

THE ELDERLY QENTLEUAN I do not Want tO 
find any good m him Besides, madam, what 
you have just said encourages me to utter an 
opmion of rmne which is so advanced! so m- 
tellectually danng! that I have never ventured 
to confess to it before, lest I should be im- 
prisoned for blasphemy, or even burnt alive 

zoo Indeed! \^at opimon is tliat? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [afltr looking 
caulioluly round] I do not approve of rmcro- 
scopes I never have 

zoo You call that advanced! Oh, Daddy, 
that IS pure obscurantism. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Call it SO if yoU 

Will, madam, but I mamtam that it is danger- 
ous to shew too much to people who do not 
know what they are lookmg at I think that 
a man who is sane as long as he looks at the 
world through his own eyes is very likely to 
become a dangerous maiman if he takes to 
lookmg at the world through telescopes and 
microscopes Even when he is telhng fairy 
stones about giants and dwarfs, the giants 
had better not be too big nor the dwarfs too 
small and too mahcious Before the micro- 
scope came, our fairy stones only made the 
children’s flesh creep pleasantly, and did not 
fnghten grown-up persons at alL But the 
microscope men terrified themselves and 
everyone else out of their wits with the m- 
visible monsters they saw poor harmless 
httle thmgs that die at the touch of a ray of 
sunshine, and are themselves the victims of 
all the diseases they are supposed to produce! 
Whatever the scientific people may say, 
imagination without microscopes was kindly 
and often courageous, because it worked on 
things of which it had some real knowledge 
But unagmation with nucroscopes, workmg 
on a temiymg spectacle of rmlhons of gro- 
tesque creatures of whose nature it had no 
knowledge, became a cruel, terror-stricken, 
persecuting dehrium Are you aware, madam, 
that a general massacre of men of science 
took place in the twenty-first century of the 
pseudo-Christian era, when all their labora- 
tories were demolished, and all their appara- 


tus destroyed? 

zoo Yes the shorthved are as savage in 
their advances as m their relapses But when 
Science crept back, it had been taught its 
place The mere collectors of anatomical or 
chenucal facts were not supposed to know 
more about Science than the collector of 
used postage stamps about intemafaonal 
trade or hterature The scientific terrorist 
who was afraid to use a spoon or a tumbler 
until he had dipt it m some poisonous acid 
to kill the nucrobes, was no longer given 
titles, pensions, and monstrous powers over 
the boches of other people he was sent to on 
asylum, and treated there until his recovery 
But all that is an old story the extension of 
life to three hundred years has provided the 
human race with capable leaders, and made 
short work of such childish stuff 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [jpttUshly] YoU 
seem to credit every advance m civihzation to 
your mordinately long fives Do you not know 
that this question was fonuhar to men who 
died before they had reached my own age? 

zoo Oh yes one or ti\o of them hmted at 
it m a feeble way An anaent writer whose 
name has come doivn to us in several forms, 
such as Shakespear, Shelley, Shendan, and 
Shoddy, has a remarkable passage about 
your dispositions bemg homdly shaken by 
thoughts beyond the reaches of your souls 
That does not come to much, does it? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN At all eVentS, 
madam, I may remmd you, if you come to 
capping ages, that whatever your secondanes 
and terbanes may be, you are younger than 
I am 

zoo Yes, Daddy, but it is not the number 
of years we have behmd us, but the number 
we have before us, that makes us careful and 
responsible and detenmned to find out the 
truth about everythmg What does it matter 
to you whether anythmg is true or not? your 
flesh IS as grass you come up like a flower, 
and wither m your second childhood A fie 
will last your time it will not last rmne If 
I knew I had to die m twenty years it would 
not be worth my while to educate myself 
I should not bother about anything but hav- 
ing a little pleasure while I lasted. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN YoUng WOman' 

you are rmstaken Shortlived as we are, we — ■ 
the best of us, I mean — regard civifization 
and leammg, art and science as an ever- 
burning torch, which passes from the hand 
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of one generation to tlie hand of the next, 
each generation kindhng it to a brighter, 
prouder flame Thus each hfetime, however 
short, contributes a brick to a vast and grow- 
ing edifice, a page to a sacred volume, a 
chapter to a Bible, a Bible to a hterature 
We may be insects, but hke the coral insect 
we build islands which become continents, 
hke the bee we store sustenance for future 
commumties The individual perishes; but 
the race is immortal Tlie acorn of today is 
the oak of the next imUenmum I thiow my 
stone on the caim and die, but later comers 
add another stone and yet another, and lo' 
a mountam I — 

zoo [interrupts him by laughing heartily at 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [mth offended 
dignity^ May I ask what J have said that calls 
for this merriment^ 

zoo. Oh, Daddy, Daddy, Daddy, you are a 
funny httle man, with your torches, and your 
flames, and your bricks and edifices and 
pages and volumes and chapters and coral 
insects and bees and acorns and stones and 
mountains 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Metaphors, ma- 
dam Metaphors merely 
zoo Images, images, images I was talkmg 
about men, not about images 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I WaS lUustratmg 
— not, I hope, qmte mfehcitously — the great 
march of Progress I was shewing you how, 
shorthved as we orientals are, manlmd gams 
in stature from generation to generation, 
from epoch to epoch, from barbarism to 
civihzation, from civilization to perfection 
zoo I see The father grows to be six feet 
high, and hands on his six feet to his son, who 
adds another six feet and becomes twelve 
feet high, and hands his twelve feet on to his 
son, who is full-grown at eighteen feet, and so 
on. In a thousand years you would aU be three 
or four miles high At that rate your an- 
cestors Bdge and Bluebeard, whom you call 
giants, must have been about quarter of an 
mch high 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I am DOt here tO 

bandy qmbbles and paradoxes with a girl 
who blunders over the greatest names in 
history I am m earnest I am treating a 
solemn theme senously I never said that 
the son of a man six feet high would be 
twelve feet high, 

zoo You didnt mean that? 


THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Most certainly 
not 

zoo. Then you didnt mean anything Now 
listen to me, you httle ephemeral thing I 
knew qmte well what you meant by your 
torch handed on from generation to geneia- 
tion But every time that torch is handed on, 
it dies doivn to the timest spark; and the 
man who gets it can rekindle it only by his 
own hght You are no taller than Bdge or 
Bluebeard; and you are no wiser Their 
ivisdom, such as it was, perished with them; 
so did their strength, if their strength ever 
existed outside your imagmation. I do not 
know how old you are. you look about five 
hundred — 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Five hundred! 
Really, madam — 

zoo [continuing]; but I know, of course, that 
you are an ordmary shorthver. Well, your 
wisdom IS only such wsdom as a man can 
have before he has had experience enough to 
distinguish his wisdom from his folly, his 
destiny from his delusions, his — 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. In short, SUCh 
Wisdom as your oivn 

zoo No, no, no, no. How often must I tell 
you that we are made wise not by the re- 
collections of our past, but by the responsi- 
bihties of our future I shall be more reckless 
when I am a tertiary than I am today. If you 
cannot understand that, at least you must 
admit that I have learnt from tertianes I 
have seen their work and hved under their 
institutions Like aU young thmgs I rebelled 
against them; and in their hunger for new 
hghts and new ideas they listened to me and 
encouraged me to rebel But my ways did 
not work, and theirs did; and they were able 
to tell me why They have no power over me 
except that power they refuse all other 
power, and the consequence is that there are 
no limits to their power except the liimts 
they set themselves Y ou are a chald governed 
by children, who make so many mistakes 
and are so naughty that you are in continual 
rebellion against them; and as they can never 
convince you that they are right: they can 
govern you only by beatmg you, imprisoning 
you, torturmg you, killing you if you disobey 
them without bemg strong enough to kill or 
torture them. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN That may be an 
unfortunate fact. I condemn it and deplore 
it But our mmds are greater than the facts. 
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We know better Tiie greatest ancient 
teachers, followed by the galaxy of Christs 
who arose in the twentieth century, not to 
mention such comparatively modem spiritual 
leaders as Bhtherinjam, Tosh, and SpifFkins, 
all taught that punishment and revenge, 
coeraon and nuhtarism, are mistakes, and 
that the golden rule — 

zoo [interruphng] Yes, yes, yes. Daddy rve 
longhved people know that quite well But 
did any of their disciples ever succeed m 
govermng you for a single day on their 
Chnsthke pnnciples? It is not enough to 
know what is good you must be able to do it 
They couldnt do it because they did not hve 
long enough to find out how to do it, or to 
outhve the childish passions that prevented 
them from really wanting to do it You know 
very well that iJiey could only keep order — 
such as it was — ^by the very coercion and 
mihtansm they were denouncing and deplor- 
mg They had actually to kill one another 
for preaching their oivn gospel, or be killed 
themselves 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN The blood of tllC 
martyrs, madam, is the seed of the Church 
zoo More images, Daddy' The blood of the 
shorthved falls on stony ground. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [nSing, Very tesiy] 
You are simply mad on the subject of lon- 
gevity I ivish you would change it It is 
rather personal and m bad taste Human 
nature is human nature, longhved or short- 
hved, and always iviU be 

zoo Then you give up the idea of progress? 
You cry off tie torch, and the bnck, and the 
acorn, and all the rest of it? 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEMAN I do nothing of 
the sort I stand for progress and for freedom 
broademng down from precedent to pre- 
cedent 

zoo You are certainly a true Bnton. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I am prOud of it 
But in your mouth I feel that the comph- 
ment hides some insult, so I do not thank 
you for it 

zoo All I meant was that though Bntons 
sometimes say quite clever thmgs and deep 
things as well as silly and shallow thmgs, 
they always forget them ten minutes after 
they have uttered them 
THE ELDBUiLY GENTLEMAN Leave it at that, 
madam leave it at that [He stis down again'] 
Even a Pope is not expected to be continu- 
ally ponbficatmg Our flashes of inspiration 


shew that our hearts are m the right place 
zoo Of course You cannot keep your 
heart in any place but the right place 
THE ELDERLY OENTLEMAN Tcho' 
zoo But you can keep your hands m tlie 
wrong place In your neighbors' pockets, for 
example So, you see, it is your hands that 
really matter 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEMAN [exhausltd] Well, 
a woman must have tlie last word I mil not 
dispute it ivith you 

zoo Good Now let us go back to the really 
intereshng subject of our discussion You 
remember? 'Die slavery of the shorthved to 
images and metaphors 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [aghast] Do yOU 
mean to say, madam, that after having 
talked my head off, and reduced me to de- 
spair and silence by .your mtolerable loqua- 
city, you actually propose to begin all over 
again? I shall leave you at once 

zoo You must not I am your nurse, and 
you must stay with me 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEbUN I absolutely dc- 
chne to do anything of the sort [Ac rises and 
walks away with marked dignity] 
zoo [amig her luning-fork] Zoo on Burrm 
Pier to Oracle Police at Enmstyraon haie 
you got me? What? I am picking you 
up now but you are flat to my pitch . Just 
a shade sharper Thats better stillahttle 
more. . Got you right Isolate Bumn 
Pier quick 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEMAN [w heard io yell] 

Oh! 

zoo [still intoning] Thanks . Oh nothing 
serious I am nursing a shorthver and the silly 
creature has run away he has discouraged 
himself very badly by gadding about and 
talkmg to secondaries and I must keep him 
stnctly to heeL 

The Elderly Gentleman returns, indignant 
zoo Here he is you can release the Pier 
thanks Goodbye [-S/ie puis up her iumiig- 
fork] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN ThlS IS OUttageOUS 

When I tried to step off the pier on to the 
road, I received a shock, followed by an attack 
of pins and needles which ceased only when 
I stepped back on to the stones 

zoo Yes there is an electric hedge there 
It 13 a very old and very crude method of 
keeping animals from straymg 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEMAN Wc OTC perfectly 

famdiar with it m Baghdad, madam, but I 
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httle thought I should hve to have it igno- 
mimously apphed to myself You have 
actually Kiphngized me 

zoo Kiplmgized' What is that? ] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. About a thoUSaud 

years ago there were two authors named 
Kiplmg One was an eastern and a "writer of 
merit: the other, bemg a western, was of 
course only an amusing barbarian He is said 
to have mvented the electric hedge I con- 
sider that m usmg it on me you have' taken a 
very great hberty 
zoo What IS a hberty? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [exasperated] I 
shall not explam, madam I beheve you know 
as well as I do [He sets down on tiie bollard at 
dudgeon] 

zoo. No: even you can tell me things I do 
not know. Havnt you noticed that all the 
tune you have been here we have been ask- 
mg you questions? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN NotlCCd it* It haS 
almost driven me mad Do you see my white 
hair^ It was hardly grey when I landed, there 
were patches of its ongmal auburn stdl dis- 
tmctly discermble. 

zoo That IS one of the symptoms of dis- 
couragement But have you noticed some- 
thing much more important to yourself, that 
is, that you have never asked us any questions, 
although we know so much more than you 
do? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I am not a chlld, 
madam I beheve I have had occasion to say 
that before And I am an experienced travel- 
ler I know that what the traveller observes 
must really exist, or he could not observe it 
But what the natives tell him is invariably 
pure fiction 

zoo. Not here, Daddy With us life is too 
long for telhng hes. They all get found out. 
Youd better ask me questions while you 
have the chance 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN If I have OCCaSlOn 
to consult the oracle I shall address myself 
to a proper one to a tertiary not to a primary 
flapper playmg at bemg an oracle If you are 
a nurserymaid, attend to your duties, and 
do not presume to ape your elders 

zoo [rwiHg oimnously and reddening] You 
silly — 

THEELDERLY GENTLEMAil [thundering] Silcnce* 
Do you hear! Hold your tongue 

zoo Something very disagreeable is hap- 
pemng to me. I feel hot all over. I have a 


homble impulse to mjure you Wliat have 
you done to me? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [tnumpkont] Aha! 
I have made you blush Now you know what 
blushing means Blushing "with shame' 
zoo. Whatever you are doing, it is some- 
thing so utterly evil that if you do not stop 
I vull kiU you 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [apprehending his 
danger] Doubtless you think it safe to 
threaten an old man — 

zoo [fiercely] Old' You are a child* an evil 
child We kdl e'vil children here We do it 
even against our own wills, by instinct Take 
care. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [risuig With Crest- 
fallen courtesy] I did not mean to hurt your 
feehngs I — [swallomng the apology with an 
effort] I beg your pardon [He takes off his hat, 
and 

zoo li^at does that mean^ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I IVlthdraW what 

I said. 

zoo How can you "withdraw what you 
said^ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I Can say DO more 
than that I am sorry. 

zoo You have reason to be That hideous 
sensation you gave me is subsidmg, but you 
have had a very narrow escape Do not at- 
tempt to kill me agam, for at the first sign m 
your voice or face I shall strike you dead 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I attempt tO kill 
you' What a monstrous accusation' 

ZOO [frowns]^ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [prudently Correct- 
ing himself]liaeannnsmiderstandmg I never 
dreamt of such a thmg Surely you cannot 
beheve that I am a murderer 

zoo I knoAV you are a murderer It is not 
merely that you threw words at me as if they 
were stones, meamng to hurt me. It was the 
I instmct to kill that you roused m me. I did 
j not know it was m my nature: never befiare 
has it w akened and sprung out at me warn- 
ing me to kiU or be killed I must now re- 
consider my whole pohtical position I am no 
longer a Conservatave 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEM.VN [dropping hlS hat] 
Gracious Heavens! you have lost your senses. 
I am at the mercy of a madwoman: I might 
have knoivn it from the begmmng I can bear 
no more of this [Offering kts chest for the sacri- 
fice] Kill me at once, and much good may 
my death do you' 
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zoo It would be useless unless all the other 
shorthvers were lulled at the same time Be- 
sides, it IS a measure which should be taken 
pohtically and constitutionally, not privately 
However, I am prepared to discuss it with 
you 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. No, nO, HO I had 
much rather discuss your intention of with- 
drawng from the Conservative party How 
the Conservatives have tolerated your 
opimons so far is more than I can imagine I 
can only conj ecture that you have contnbu ted 
very hberally to the party funds [He picks up 
his hat, and sits down again\ 

zoo Do not babble so senselessly our chief 
pohtical controversy is the most momentous 
in the world for you and your hke 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [interested] Indeed? 
Pray, may I ask what it is? I am a keen poh- 
tician, and may perhaps be of some use [He 
puts on his hat, cocking it slightly] 

zoo We have two great parties the Con- 
servative party and the Colonization party 
The Colonizers are of opiraon that we should 
increase our numbers and colonize The Con- 
servatives hold that we should stay as we 
are, confined to these islands, a race apart, 
wrapped up in the majesty of our wisdom on 
a soil held as holy ground for us by an adoring 
world, with our sacred frontier traced beyond 
dispute by the sea They contend that it is our 
destiny to rule the world, and that even when 
we were shorthved we did so They say that 
our power and our peace depend on our re- 
moteness, our exclusiveness, our separation, 
and the restriction of our numbers Five 
mmutes ago that was my pohtical faith Now 
I do not think there should be any shorthved 
people at alL [She throws herself again care- 
lessly on the jocA*] 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Am I to infer 
that you deny my right to hve because I 
allowed myself — perhaps mjudiciously — to 
give you a shght scolding? 

zoo Is it worth hving for so short a time? 
Are you any good to yourself? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [stupent] Well, 
upon my soul! 

zoo It IS such a very little soul You only 
encourage the sin of pride m us, and keep us 
looking down at you instead of up to some- 
thmg higher than ourselves 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Is DOt that a 
selfish view, madam? Think of the good you 
do us by your oracular counsels! 


zoo. What good have our counsels ever 
done you? You come to us for advice when 
you know you are in difficulties But you 
never know you are in difficulbes until twenty 
years after you have made the mistakes that 
led to them, and then it is too late You can- 
not understand our advice you often do more 
mischief by trying to act on it tlion if you had 
been left to your own childish devices If you 
were not childish you would not come to us 
at all you would learn from expenence that 
your consultations of the oracle are never of 
any real help to you You draw wonderful 
imaginary pictures of us, and wnte ficbtious 
tales and poems about our beneficent opera- 
tions in the past, our wisdom, our justice, , 
our mercy stones in which we often appear 
as senbmental dupes of your prayers and 
sacrifices, but you do it only to conceal from 
yourselves the truth that you are mcapable 
of being helped by us Your Prime Minister 
pretends that he has come to be gmded by 
the oracle, but we are not deceived we know 
quite well that he has come here so that 
when he goes back he may have the authonty 
and digmty of one who has visited the holy 
islands and spoken face to face wth the in- 
effable ones He wU pretend that aU the 
measures he ivishes to take for his oivn pur- 
poses have been enjoined on him by the 
oracle 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But yOU forget 
that the answers of the oracle cannot be kept 
secret or misrepresented They are ivntten 
and promulgated The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion can obtam copies All the nations know 
them Secret diplomacy has been totally 
abohshed 

zoo Yes you publish documents; but they 
are garbled or forged And even if you pub- 
lished our real answers it would make no 
difference, because the shorthved cannob in- 
terpret the plainest ivntings Your scriptures 
command you in the plamest terms to do 
exactly the contrary of everything your oivn 
laws and chosen rulers command and execute 
You cannot defy Nature It is a law of Nature 
that there is a fixed relation between con- 
duct and length of life 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I have never 
heard of any such law, madam 

zoo Well, you are heanng of it now 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Let me tell yOU 
that we shorthvers, as you call us, have 
lengthened our hves very considerably 
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zoo How? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN By saVlDg fame. 
By enabling men to cross the ocean m an after- 
noon, and to see and speak to one another 
when they are thousands of miles apart We 
hope shortly to organize their labor, and 
press natural forces mto their service, so 
scientifically that the burden of labor will 
cease to be perceptible, leavmg common 
men more leisme than they will know what 
to do with 

zoo. Daddy the man whose life is length- 
ened in this way may be busier than a savage; 
but the difference between such men hving 
seventy years and those living three hundred 
would be all the greater, for to a shorthver 
mcrease of years is only mcrease of sorrow; 
but to a longhver every extra year is a pro- 
spect which forces him to stretch his faculties 
to the utmost to face it Therefore I say that 
we who hve three hundred years can be of 
no use to you who hve less lian a hundred, 
and that our true destmy is not to advise 
and govern you, but to supplant and super- 
sede you In that faith I now declare myself 
a Ckilomzer and an Extemnnator. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Oh, Steady! 
steady' Pray! pray' Reflect, I implore you 
It IS possible to colonize without extenmnat- 
ing the natives Would you treat us less 
mercifully than our barbarous forefathers 
treated the Redskm and the Negro? Are we 
not, as Bntons, entitled at least to some 
reservations? 

zoo What 13 the use of prolongmg the 
agony? You would perish slowly m our pres- 
ence, no matter what we did to preserve 
you You were almost dead when I took 
charge of you today, merely because you 
had talked for a few mmutes to a secondary 
Besides, we have our oivn experience to go 
Upon Have you never heard that our children 
occasionally revert to the ancestral type, and 
are born shorthved? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [eagerly] Never. 
I hope you will not be offended if I say that 
it would be a great comfort to me if I could 
be placed m charge of one of those normal 
mdividuals 

zoo Abnormal, you mean What you ask 
IS impossible, we weed them all out 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. When yOU Say 
that you weed them out, you send a cold 
shiver down my spine I hope you dont mean 
that you — that you — ^that you assist Nature 


in any way? 

zoo Why not? Have you not heard the 
saying of the Chinese sage Dee Ning, that a 
good garden needs iveeding? But it is not 
necessary for us to interfere We are natur- 
ally rather particular as to the conditions on 
which we consent to hve One does not mind 
the accidental loss of an arm or a leg or an 
eye after all, no one with two legs is un- 
happy because he has not three; so why 
should a man with one be unhappy because 
he has not two? But infimnties of mind and 
temper are qmte another matter. If one of 
us has no self-control, or is too weak to bear 
the stramof our truthful hfe without wmcmg, 
or IS tormented by depraved appetites and 
superstitions, or is unable to keep free from 
pam and depression, he naturally becomes 
discouraged, and refuses to hve 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Good Lord' CutS 
his throat, do you mean? 

zoo No. why should he cut his throat? He 
simply dies He wants to. He is out of counte- 
nance, as we call it 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Well'" But SUp- 
pose he is depraved enough not to want to 
die, and to settle the difficulty by kilhng all 
the rest of you? 

zoo Oh, he is one of the thoroughly de- 
generate shorthvers whom we occasionally 
produce He emigrates 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. And what be- 
comes of him then? 

zoo. You shorthved people always think 
very highly of him. You accept him as what 
you call a great man 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN YoU astOIUsh me; 
and yet I must admit that ivhat you tell me 
accounts for a great deal of the httle I know 
of the private hfe of our great men We must 
be very convement to you as a dumpmg place 
for your failures 
zoo I admit that 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Good Then if 
you carry out your plan of colonization, and 
leave no shorthved countries m the world, 
what AviU you do with your undesirables? 

zoo Kdl them. Our tertianes are not at all 
squeamish about kilhng 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN GraClOUS PowCrs! 
zoo [glancing up at the «/n] Come It is just 
sixteen o’clock; and you have to join your 
party at half-past m the temple m Galway 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [n«ng] Galway' 
Shall I at last be able to boast of having seen 
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that magnificent city? 

zoo You ^vill be ^appointed we have no 
cities There is a temple of the oracle that 
13 all 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Alas' and I came 
here to fulfil two long-chenshed dreams 
One was to see Galway It has been said, 
"See Galway and die ” The other was to 
contemplate the ruins of London 

zoo Rmns! We do not tolerate ruins Was 
London a place of any importance? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [amascd] What! 
London' It was the imghtiest city of anti- 
qmty [RAeioncallyJ Situate just where the 
Dover Road crosses the Thames, it — 
zoo [curify tnierrupiing] There is nothmg 
there now Why should anybody pitch on 
such a spot to hve? The nearest houses are at 
a place called Strand-on-the-Green it is very 
old. Come We shall go across the water 
[iSAe goes damn ike sieps'l 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN SlC transit glona 
mundl! 

zoo {Jrorm bebm] What did you say? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [despairingly] 
Nothmg You would not understand [He 
goes down the steps] 

ACT II 

A courtyard before ike columned portico of a 
temple The temple door is in ike middle of the 
portico A veiled and robed woman of majestic 
carnage passes along behind the columns to- 
wards the entrance From the opposite direction 
aman of compact fgure, clean-shaven, saturnine, 
and self-centred in short, very like Napoleon I, 
and weanng a military uniform of Napoleonic 
cut, marches mth measured steps, places kis hand 
in his lapel in the traditional manner, and fixes 
the woman with his eye She slops, her attitude 
expressing haughty amasement at his audacity 
He IS on her right she on his left 

NAPOLEON [impressively] I am the Mtm of 
Destmy 

THE VEILED WOMAN [unimpressed] How did 
you get in here? 

NAPOLEON I walked m. I go on until I am 
stopped I never am stopped I tell you I am 
the Man of Destmy 

THE VEILED WOMAN You wiU be a man of 
very short destmy if you wander about 
here ivithout one of our children to gmde 
you I suppose you belong to the Baghdad 
envoy 


napoleon I came wth him, but I do not 
belong to him I belong to myself Direct me 
to the oracle if you can If not, do not waste 
my time 

THE VEILED AVOiiAN Your time, poor crea- 
ture, IS short, I wll not waste it. Your envoy 
and lus party will be here presently The 
consultabon of the oracle is arranged for 
them, and will take place according to the 
prescribed ritual You can wait here until they 
come [she turns to go into the temple] 
napoleon I never wait [She slops] The 
prescribed ntual is, I beheve, the classical 
one of the pythoness on her tripod, the m- 
tovicating fumes arising from the abyss, the 
convulsions of the priestess as she dehvers 
the message of the God, and so on That sort 
of thing does not impose on me I use it my- 
self to impose on smipletons I beheve that 
what IS, IS I know that what is not, is not 
The antics of a woman sitting on a tnpod and 
pretending to be drunk do not Interest me. 
Her words are put into her mouth, not by a 
god, but by a man three hundred years old, 
who has had the capacity to profit by his 
expenence I wish to speak to that man face 
to face, without mummery or imposture 
THE VEILED WOMAN You secm to be an 
unusually sensible person. But there is no 
old man I am the oracle on duty today I am 
on my way now to take my place on the 
tnpod, and go through the usual mummery, 
as you rightly call it, to impress your fiaend 
the envoy As you are supenor to that kind 
of thing, you may consult me now [5/^6 leads 
the may into the middle of the courtyard] What 
do you want to know? 

napoleon [following her] Madam I have 
not come aU this way to discuss matters 
of State with a woman. I must ask you to 
direct me to one of your oldest and ablest 
men 

the oracle None of our oldest and ablest 
men or women would dream of wasting them 
time on you You would die of discourage- 
ment in their presence m less than three 
hours 

NAPOLEON You can keep this idle fable of 
discouragement for people credulous enough 
to be mtimidated by it, madam I do not 
beheve m metaphysical forces 

THE ORACLE No one asks you to A field is 
somethmg physical, is it not Well, I have a 
field, 

NAPOLEON I have several milhon fields I 
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am Emperoi of Turania 

THE ORACLE You do not understand 1 am 
not speaking of an agricultural field Do you 
not know that every mass of matter in motion 
carries wth it an mvisible gravitational field, 
every magnet an invisible magnetic field, 
and every hving organism a mesmeric field^ 
Even you have a perceptible mesmeric field 
Feeble as it is, it is the strongest I have yet 
observed m a shorthver. 

NAfOLEON. By no means feeble, madam I 
understand you now; and I may tell you that 
the strongest characters blench in my pres- 
ence, and submit to my dommafaon. But I 
do not call that a physical force 

THE ORACLE What elsc do you call it, pray^ 
Our physicists deal with it Our mathe- 
maticians express its measurements m alge- 
braic equations 

NAPOLEON Do you mean that they could 
measure mme? 

THE ORACLE Ycs by a figure mfimtely near 
to zero Even in us the force is neghgible 
during our first century of hfe In our second 
century it develops qmckly, and becomes 
dangerous to shorthvers who venture mto its 
field If I were not veiled and rob ed m insulat- 
ing material you could not endure my pres- 
ence; and I am still a young woman one 
hundred and seventy if you ivish to know 
exactly 

NAPOLEON [folding his arms] I am not intimi- 
dated no Avoman ahve, old or young, can put 
me out of countenance Unveil, madam 
Disrobe You will move this temple as easily 
as shake me 

THE ORACLE Very well [she throws back her 
veil] 

NAPOLEON [shrieking, staggering, and cover- 
ing his eyes] No. Stop Hide your face again 
[Shutting his eyes and distractedly clutching at 
his throat and heart] Let me go Help' I am 
dying 

THE ORACLE Do you Still Avish to consult an 
older person'* 

NAPOLEON. No, no. The veil, the veil, I beg 
you. 

THE ORACLE [replacing the veil] So 

NAPOLEON Ouf One cannot alivays be at 
one’s best Twice before m my life I have 
lost my nerve and behaved hke a poltroon 
But I warn you not to judge my quahty by 
these mvoluntary moments 

THE ORACLE I have no occasion to judge of 
your quahty You want my advice Speak 


qmckly; or I shall go about my busmess 
NAPOLEON [After a moment's hesitation, sinks 
respectfully on one knee] I — 

THE ORACLE Oh, risc, nsc Are you so 
foohsh as to offer me this mummery which 
even you despise? 

NAPOLEON [rj«ng] I knelt m spite of myself. 
I comphment you on your impressiveness, 
madam 

THE ORACLE [impatiently] Tune' time' time' 
time' 

NAPOLEON You AviU not grudge me tlie 
necessary time, madam, ivhen you know my 
case I am a man gifted with a certain specific 
talent m a degree altogether extraordmary 
I am not othenvise a very extraordinary 
person* my family is not influential, and 
AVithout this talent I should cut no particular 
figure m the world 

THE ORACLE Why cut a figure in the world? 
NAPOLEON Supenonty aviII make itself felt, 
madam But nhen I say I possess this talent 
I do not express myself accurately. The 
truth IS that my talent possesses me It is 
gemus It drives me to exercise it I must 
exercise it I am great ivhen I exercise it. At 
other moments I am nobody 
THE ORVCLE Well, exercise it. Do you need 
an oracle to tell you that"* 

NAPOLEON. Wait This talent mvolves the 
sheddmg of human blood 

THE ORACLE Are you a surgeon, or a 
dentist'’ 

NAPOLEON Psha' You do not appreciate me, 
madam I mean the shedding of oceans of 
blood, the death of milhons of men 
THE ORACLE They object, I suppose. 
NAPOLEON. Not at all They adore me 
THE ORACLE Indeed! 

NAPOLEON I have never shed blood with 
my oAvn hand. They kill each other, they die 
Avith shouts of triumph on their hps Those 
Avho die cursing do not curse me My talent 
IS to organize this slaughter; to give man- 
kmd this ternble joy which they call glory; 
to let loose the devil in them that peace has 
bound in chains 

THE ORACLE And you’’ Do you share their 

joy? 

NAPOLEON Not at all What satisfaction is 
it to me to see one fool pierce the entrails of 
another "With a bayonet'* I am a man of 
princely character, but of simple personal 
tastes and habits I have the virtues of a 
laborer industry and mdifierence to personal 
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comfort But I must rule, because I am so 
superior to other men that it is intolerable 
to me to be misruled by them Yet only as a 
slayer can I become a ruler I cannot be 
great as a ivnter I have tried and failed I 
have no talent ns a sculptor or pointer, and 
as laivyer, preacher, doctor, or actor, scores 
of second-rate men can do as well as I, or 
better I am not even a diplomatist I can 
only play my trump card of force What I 
can do IS to organize war Look at mel I 
seem a man like other men, because mne- 
tenths of me is common humamty But the 
other tenth is a faculty for seeing thmgs as 
they ore that no other man possesses 

THE ORACLE You mean that you have no 
imagmation? 

NAPOLEON [foretblt/] I mean that I have the 
only imagmation worth having the power of 
imagmmg things as they are, even when I 
cannot see them You feel yourself my 
supenor, I know nay, you are my supenor 
have I not bowed ray knee to you by instinct? 
Yet I challenge you to a test of our respective 
powers Can you calculate what the mathe- 
maticians call vectors, without putting a 
single algebraic symbol on paper? Can you 
launch ten thousand men across a frontier and 
a chain of mountains and know to a mile 
exactly where they ivill be at the end of 
seven weeks? The rest is nothmg I got it all 
from the books at my mihtary school Now 
this great game of war, this playmg with 
armies as other men play ivith bowls and 
skittles, IS one which I must go on playing, 
partly because a man must do what he can 
and not what he would hke to do, and partly 
because, if I stop, I immediately lose my 
power and become a beggar m the land where 
I now make men drunk with glory 

THE OEACLE No doubt then you wish to 
know how to extricate yourself from this 
unfortunate position? 

NAPOLEON It IS not generally considered 
unfortunate, madam Supremely fortunate 
rather 

THE ORACLE If you thmk so, go on making 
them drunk mth glory Why trouble me with 
theur folly and your vectors? 

NAPOLEON Unluckily, madam, men are 
not only heroes they are also cowards They 
desire glory, but they dread death 

THE ORACLE Why should they? Theur hves 
are too short to be worth hvmg That is why 
they think your game of war worth playmg 


NAPOLEON They do not look at it qmte In 
tliat way The most worthless soldier wants 
to hve for ever To make hmi nsk being 
killed by the enemy I have to convince him 
that if he hesitates he will inevitably be shot 
at daivn by his own comrades for cowardice 

THE ORACLE. And if his comrades refuse to 
shoot 2um? 

NAPOLEON They will be shot too, of course. 

THE ORACLE By uhom? 

NAPOLEON By tlieur comrades 

THE ORACLE And if they refuse? 

NAPOLEON Up to a certain pomt tliey do 
not refuse 

THE ORACLE But when that pomt is reached, 
you have to do the shooting yourself, eh? 

NAPOLEON Unfortunately, madam, when 
that point IS reached, thej shoot m e 

THE ORACLE Mf ' It scems to me they might 
as well shoot you first as last Why dont they? 

NAPOLEON Because their love of fighting, 
their desire for glory, theur shame of being 
branded as dastards, their instmct to test 
themselves in terrible trials, their fear of 
being killed or enslaved by the enemy, their 
bebef that they are defending their hearths 
and homes, overcome their natural cowardice, 
and make them wiUing not only to risk their 
oivn hves but to lull everyone who refuses to 
take that risk. But if war continues too long, 
there comes a tune when the soldiers, and 
also the taxpayers who are supporting and 
mumhonmg them, reach a condition which 
they descnbe as bemg fed up The troops 
have proved their courage, and want to go 
home and enjoy in peace the glory it has 
earned them Besides, the nsk of death for 
each soldier becomes a certamty if the fight- 
mg goes on for ever he hopes to escape for 
six months, but knoivs he cannot escape for 
six years The risk of bankruptcy for the 
citizen becomes a certamty m the same way 
Now what does this mean for me? 

THE ORACLE Does that matter m the midst 
of such calanuty? 

NAPOLEON Psha! madam it is the only 
thmg that matters the value of human life 
is the value of the greatest hvmg man Cut 
off that mfimtesimal layer of grey matter 
which distinguishes my bram from that of 
the common man, and you cut down the 
stature of humamty from that of a giant to 
that of a nobody I matter supremely my 
soldiers do not matter at aU there are plenty 
more where they come from If you kill me. 
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or put a stop to my activity (it is the same 
thmg), the nobler part of human hfe perishes. 
You must save the world from that cata- 
strophe, madam War has made me popular, 
powerfril, famous, histoncally immortal. But 
I foresee that if I go on to the end it ivdl leave 
me e’cecrated, dethroned, imprisoned, per- 
haps executed. Yet if I stop fightmg I com- 
mit smcide as a great man and become a 
common one How am I to escape the horns 
of this tragic dilemma? Victory I can guaran- 
tee I am invmcible. But the cost of victory 
is the demoralization, the depopulation, the 
rum of the victors no less than of the van- 
quished. How am I to satisfy my gemus by 
fightmg until I die? that is my question to 
you 

THE ORACLE Were you not rash to ventuie 
into these sacred islands ivith such a question 
on your hps? Warriors are not popular here, 
my friend 

NAPOLEON If a soldier were restrained by 
such a consideration, madam, he would no 
longer be a soldier Besides \}ie produces a 
ptsiol] I have not come unarmed 
THE ORACLE What IS that thing? 

NAPOLEON It IS an instrument of my pro- 
fession, madam I raise this hammer, I pomt 
the barrel at you, I pull this trigger that is 
agamst my forefinger, and you fall dead 
THE ORACLE Shew it to me [She puts out her 
hand to take ttfrom 

NAPOLEON [retreating a step'\ Pardon me, 
madam I never trust my hfe m the hands of 
a person over whom I have no control 

THE ORACLE [stemlp] Give it to me [5Ae 
raises her hand to her ««/] 

NAPOLEON [dropping the pistol and covering 
his eyes] Quarterl Kamerad' Take it, madam 
[he lacks it towards hef\ I surrender. 

THE ORACLE Give me that thmg Do you 
expect me to stoop for it? 

NAPOLEON hts hands from hts eyes 

with an effort [A poor victory, madam [he picks 
up the pistol and hands it to her'\ there was no 
vector strategy needed to ivm it [Making a 
pose of hts humiliation] But enjoy your 
tnumph* you have made me — ME' Cam 
Adamson Charles Napoleon! Emperor of 
Turama' cry for quarter 

THE ORACLE The Way out of your difficulty, 
Cam Adamson, is very simple 
NAPOLEON [eagerly] Good. What is it? 

THE ORACLE To die before the tide of glory 
turns Allow me. [She shoots Aim] 


He falls with a shriek She throws the pistol 
away and goes haughtily into the temple 

NAPOLEON [jcramfihHg to his feet] Murderess' 
Monster! She-devil, Unnatural, inhuman 
ivretch' You deserve to be hanged, guillo- 
tined, broken on the wheel, burnt ahve No 
sense of the sacredness of human hfe! No 
thought for my wife and children' Bitch' Sow! 
Wanton! [He picks up the pistol] And missed 
me at five yards' Thats a woman all over 
He IS going away whence he came when Zoo 
arrives and confronts him at the head of a party 
consisting of the British Envoy, the Elderly 
Gentleman, the Envoy’s wife, and her daughter, 
aged about eighteen The Envoy, a typical poli- 
tician, looks like an imperfectly reformed criminal 
disguised by a good tailor The dress of the ladies 
IS coeval with that of the Elderly Gentleman, and 
suitable for public official ceremonies in western 
capitals at the XVUI-XIX fin de stkcle 

They file in under the portico Zoo immediately 
comes out imperiously to Napoleon s right, whilst 
the Envoy’s wife hurries tffusively to his left. 
The Envoy meanwhile passes along behind the 
columns to the door, followed by hts daughter 
The Elderly Gentleman stops just where he 
entered, to see why Zoo has swooped so abruptly 
on the Emperor of Turania 

zoo [U) Napoleon, severely] What are you 
domg here by yourself? You have no business 
to go about here alone What was that noise 
just now? What is that m your hand? 

Napoleon glares at her in speechless fury; 
pockets the pistol, and produces a whistle 
THE envoy’s iviFE Amt you commg vnth 
us to the oracle, sire? 

NAPOLEON To hell with the oracle, and with 
you too [he turns to go]! 

THE envoy’s wife] fOh, sutb!' 

zoo [[together]] Where are 

J ( you gomg? 

NAPOLEON To fetch the pohce [He goes out 
past Zoo, almost jostling her, and blowing pierc- 
ing blasts on fus whistle] 

zoo [whipping out her tuning-fork and inton- 
ing] Hallo Galway Central [The whistling 
continues] Stand by to isolate [To the Elderly 
Gentleman, who is staring after the whistling 
Emperor] How far has he gone? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. To that CUnOUS 
statue of a fat old man. 

zoo [qmckly, intoning] Isolate the Falstaff 
monument isolate hard Paralyze — [The 
whistling 5/0JJ5] Thank you [.SAe puts up her 
iuning-forK] He shall not move a muscle 
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until I come to fetch him 
THB envoy’s wife Ohl he will be fright- 
fully angry! Did you hear what he said to me? 
zoo Much we care for his anger! 

THE DAUGHTER [comtng fomard beUveen 
her mother and Zoo] Please, madam, whose 
statue IS it? and where can I buy a picture 
postcard of it? It is so funny I wll take a 
snapshot Avhen we are coming back, but they 
come out so badly sometimes. 

zoo They aviII give you pictures and toys 
m the temple to take away ivith you 'The 
story of the statue is too long. It would bore 
you [She goes past them across the courtyard 
to get nd of thein\ 

THE 1V1FE [gushing\ Oh no, I assure you 
THE DAUGHTER [copying her mother'] We 
should be so mterested. 

zoo Nonsense' AH I can tell you about it 
13 that a thousand years ago, when the whole 
world was given over to you shorthved 
people, there was a war called the War to 
end War In the war which followed it about 
ten years later, hardly any soldiers were 
killed, but seven of the capital cities of 
Europe were iviped out of existence It seems 
to have been a great joke, for the statesmen 
who thought they had sent ten milhon com- 
mon men to their deaths were themselves 
blown into fragments wth their houses and 
fatmhes, while the ten milhon men lay snugly 
m the caves they had dug for themselves 
Later on even the houses escaped, but their 
inhabitants were poisoned by gas that spared 
no hving soul Of course the soldiers starved 
and ran -wild, and that iv as the end of pseudo- 
Chnstian civilization. The last avihzed thing 
that happened was that the statesmen dis- 
covered that cowardice was a g^eat patriotic 
virtue, and a pubhc monument was erected 
to Its first preacher, an ancient and very fat 
sage called Sir John FalstafiF Well [poindng], 
thats Falstaff 

THE ELDERLY GENTLESIAN [coming from the 
portico to his granddaughter's ngA^] Great 
Heavens! And at the base of this monstrous 
poltroon’s statue the War God of Turama is 
now gibbermg unpotently 

zoo. Serve him right! War God mdeed! 
THE ENVOY [comtng between his wife and Zoo] 
I dont know any history a modem Prune 
Minister has somethmg better to do than 
sit reading books, but — 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [interrupting him 
encouragingly] You make history, Ambrose 


THE ENVOY Well, perhaps I do, and perhaps 
history makes me. I hardly recognize myself 
m the newspapers sometimes, though I sup- 
pose lending articles are the materials of 
history, as you might say But what I want 
to know is, how did war come back agam? 
and how did they moke those poisonous gases 
you speak of? We should be glad to know, 
for they might come m very handy if we 
have to fight Turama. Of course I am all for 
peace, and dont hold ivith the race of arma- 
ments m pnnciple, still, we must keep ahead 
or be wiped out 

zoo You can make the gases for your- 
selves when your chemists find out how 
'Then you ivi!l do as you did before poison 
each other until there are no chemists left, 
and no civihzabon. You will then begm all 
over again ns half-starved ignorant savages, 
and fight ivith boomerangs and poisoned 
arrows until you work up to the poison gases 
and high explosives once more, ivith the same 
result That is, unless we have sense enough 
to moke an end of this ridiculous game by 
destroying you 

THE ENVOY [flgAof?] Destroying us! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I told you, Am- 
brose I warned you 

THE ENVOY But — 

zoo [impatiently] I wonder what Zozim is 
doing He ought to be here to receive you. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Do you mean that 
rather insufferable young man whom you 
found bormg me on the pier? 

zoo Yes He has to dress-up m a Druids’ 
robe, and put on a wg and a long false beard, 
to impress you silly people I have to put on 
a purple mantle I have no patience with 
such mummery, but you expect it from us, 
so I suppose it must be kept up Wdl you 
wait here untU Zozim comes, please [5Ae 
turns to enter the temple] 

THE ENVOY My good lady, is it worth while 
dressing-up and putting on false beards for 
us if you tell us beforehand that it is all 
humbug? 

zoo One would not think so, but if you 
wont beheve m anyone who is not dressed- 
up, why, we must dress-up for you It was 
you who mvented aU this nonsense, not we 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But do yOU CS- 

pcct US to be impressed, after this? 

zoo I dont expect anything I know, as a 
matter of experience, that you will be im- 
pressed. The oracle ivdl frighten you out of 
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your wits. [5^ goes into the iemple'] 

THE WIFE. These people treat us as if we 
were dirt beneath their feet I wonder at you 
putting up wth It, Amby It would serve 
them right if we went home at once wouldnt 
it, Eth^ 

THE DAUGHTER Yes, mamma But perhaps 
they wouldnt mind 

THE ENVOY No use talking like that, Molly. 
Ive got to see this oracle. The folks at home 
wont know how we have been treated all 
theyll know is that Ive stood face to face with 
the oracle and had the straight tip from her 
I hope this 2Iozim chap is not going to keep 
us waiting much longer, for I feel far from 
comfortable about the approaching mterview; 
and thats the honest truth. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I never thought 
I should want to see that man again; but now 
I wish he would take charge of us instead of 
Zoo. She was charming at first: qmte charm- 
ing, but she turned mto a fiend because I had 
a few words with her You would not beheve. 
she very nearly killed me You heard what 
she said just now. She belongs to a party 
here which wants to have us all killed. 

THE WIFE [terrified] Us' But we have done 
nothing we have been as mce to them as 
nice could be Oh, Amby, come away, come 
away there is somethmg dreadful about this 
place and these people. 

THE ENVOY. There is, and no mistake But 
youre safe ivith me • you ought to have sense 
enough to know that 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I am SOIXy tO Say, 
Molly, that it is not merely us four poor we^ 
creatures they want to kill, but the entire 
race of Man, except themselves. 

THE ENVOY. Not SO poor neither. Poppa. 
Nor so weak, if you are gomg to take m all 
the Powers If it comes to kilhng, two can 
play at that game, longhved or shorthved. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. No, Ambrose we 
should have no chance We are worms beside 
these fearful people, mere worms 

Zostm comes from the iemple, robed majesti- 
cally, and wearing a wreath of mistletoe in his 
, fiowing white wig Hisfalse beard reaches almost 
to his waist He carries a staff with a curiously 
carved top 

zoziM [in the doorway, impressively] Hail, 
strangers' 

ALL [reverently] Hail! 

ZOZIM. Are ye prepared? 

THE ENVOY. We are 
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Thank you. ' 

I should like 


to, very 


much 


ZOZIM [unexpectedly becoming conversational, 
and strolling down carelessly to the middle of the 
group between the two ladie^ Well, I’m sorry 
to say the oracle is not She was delayed by 
some member of your party who got loose; 
and as the show takes a bit of arranging, you 
will have to wait a few mmutes. The ladies 
can go inside and look round the entrance 
hall and get pictures and things if they want 
them. 

THE iviFE ‘IT’ [Thank you. 1 o ^ 

s’ 

h S .§ 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [l» dignified Tcbule 
ofZosinis levity] Taken m this spirit, sir, the 
show, as you call it, becomes almost an insult 
to our common sense. 

ZOZIM Qmte, I should say You need not 
keep it up with me. 

THE ENVOY [suddenly making himself very 
crgrecaiZe] Justso.justso We can wait as long 
as you please And now, if I may be allowed 
to seize the opportumty of a few mmutes’ 
friendly chat — ? 

ZOZIM. By all means, if only you will talk 
about thmgs I can understand. 

THE ENVOY. Well, about this colonizing plan 
of yours. My father-m-law here has been 
telhng me something about it; and he has 
just now let out that you want not only to 
colonize us, but to — ^to — to — well, shall we say 
to supersede us? Now why supersede us’’ Why 
not hve and let hve? Theres not a scrap of 
lU-feehng on our side. We should welcome a 
colony of immortals — ^we may almost call 
you that — ^in the British h'liddle East No 
doubt the Turaman Empire, with its Maho- 
metan traditions, overshadows us now. We 
have had to brmg the Emperor with us on 
this expedition, though of course you know 
as well as I do that he has imposed himself 
on my party just to spy on me I dont deny 
that he has the whip hand of us to some 
extent, because if it came to a war none of 
our generals could stand up against him. I 
give him best at that game he is the finest 
soldier in the world. Besides, he is an emperor 
and an autocrat; and I am only an elected 
representative of the Bntish democracy. Not 
that our British democrats wont fight* they 
will fight the heads ofif all the Turamans that 
ever walked; but then it takes so long to 
work them up to it, while he has only to say 
the word and march. But you people would 
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never get on ■with him Beheve me, you would 
not be as comfortable m Turama as you would 
be •with us We understand you We hlce you 
We are easy-going people, and we are nch 
people That mil appeal to you Turama is 
a poor place when all is said Five-eighths 
of it IS desert They dont irrigate as we do 
Besides — now I am sure this will appeal to 
you and to all nght-minded men — we are 
Christians 

zoziM The old uns prefer Mahometans 
THE ENVOY What! 

zoziu [dutmctl^] They prefer Mahometans 
Whats -wrong with that? 

THE ENVOY Well, of all the disgraceful — 
THE EUIERLY OENTLEUAN [dtpbmoUcalltf •«- 
terrupUng hu scandalized son-in-laio] There can 
be no doubt, I am afraid, that by chngmg 
too long to the obsolete features of the old 
pseudo-Christian Churches we allowed the 
Mahometans to get ahead of us at a very 
cnbcal period of the development of the 
Eastern world When the Mahometan Refor- 
mation took place, it left its followers mth 
the enormous advantage of havmg the only 
established rehgion m the world m whose 
articles of faith any mtelhgent and educated 
person could beheve 

THE ENVOY But what about our Reforma- 
■bon? Dont give the show away. Poppa. We 
followed smt, didnt we? 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEUAN Unfortunately, 
Ambrose, we could not follow smt very 
rapidly We had not only a rehgion to deal 
mth, but a Church 

zoziM What Is a Church? 

THE ENVOY Not know what a Church isl 
Well! 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEUAN YoU mUSt eXCUSe 

me, but if I attempted to explain you would 
only ask me what a bishop is, and that is a 
question that no mortal man can answer All 
I can teR you is that Mahomet was a truly 
wise man, for he founded a religion without a 
Church, consequently when the time came 
for a Reformation of the mosques there were 
no bishops and pnests to obstruct it. Our 
bishops and priests prevented us for two 
himdred years from follomng smt, and we 
have never recovered the start we lost then 
I can only plead that we did reform our 
Church at last No doubt we had to make a 
few compromizes as a matter of good taste, 
but there is now very httle in our Articles of 
Rehgion that is not accepted as at least alle- i 


I gorically true by our Higher Cnticism. 

THE ENVOY [encouragingly^ Besides, does it 
matter? Why, I have never read the Articles 
m my hfe, and I am Prime Minister' Come! 
if my services in arranging for the reception 
of a colonizing party would be acceptable, 
they are at your disposal And when I say a 
reception I mean a recepbon Royal honors, 
mind you! A salute of a hundred and one 
guns! The sheets lined -with hoops' The 
Guards turned out at the Palace' Dinner at 
the Guildhall! 

ZOZIM Discourage me if I know what 
youre talking about! I ivish Zoo would come 
she understands these thmgs All I can tell 
you IS that the general opmion among the 
Colonizers is m favor of beginnmg m a 
counhy where the people are of a different 
color from us, so that we can make short work 
■without any nsk of mistakes 

THE ENVOY. ^Vhat do you mean by short 
work? I hope — 

ZOZIM [mih obviously feigned geniality] Oh, 
nothing, nothmg, notlung We are thinking 
of hymg North America thats alL You see, 
the Red Men of that country used to be 
white They passed through a period of 
sallow complexions, followed by a period of 
no complexions at all, into the red charac- 
tensbe of their climate Besides, several 
cases of long life have occurred in North 
America. They jomed us here, and their 
stock soon reverted to the origmal white of 
these islands 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEUAN But have yOU 
considered the possibihty of your colony 
birmng red? 

ZOZIM That wont matter We are not par- 
bcular about our pigmentabon The old 
books menbon red-faced Englishmen they 
appear to have been common objects at one 
bme 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [very persuosively] 
But do you think you would be popular in 
North America? It seems to me, if I may say 
so, that on your own she-wmg you need a 
country m which society is organized m a 
senes of highly exclusive circles, in which 
the privacy of pnvate hfe is very jealously 
guarded, and m which no one presumes to 
speak to anyone else ivithout an mtaoduebon 
foUo-wmg a strict exanunabon of social cre- 
denbals It is only in such a country that 
persons of special tastes and attainments can 
form a httle world of their oivn, and protect 
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themselves absolutely from mtrusion by 
common persons. I tbmk I may claim that 
our British society has developed this exclu- 
siveness to perfection. If you -would pay us a 
visit and see the working of our caste system, 
our club system, our guild system, you would 
admit that nowhere else m the world, least 
of all perhaps m North America, which has 
a regrettable tradition of social promiscmty, 
could you keep yourselves so entirely to 
yourselves. 

zoziM [good-naturedly embarrassei\ Look 
here There is no good discussing this I 
had rather not e-^plam, but it wont make 
any difference to our Colonizers what sort 
of shorthvers they come across We shall 
arrange all that. Never mind how. Let us 
jom the ladies 

THE ELDEELY QENTLElIAN [throwing off klS 
diplomatic attitude and abandoning himself to 
despair'] We understand you only too well, 
sir Well, kill us End ihe hves you have 
made miserably unhappy by opening up to 
us the possibility that any of us may hve 
three hundred years I solemnly curse that 
possibihty To you it may be a blessmg, 
because you do hve three hundred years To 
us, who -will hve less than a hundred, whose 
flesh is as grass, it is the most unbearable 
burden our poor tortured humamty has ever 
groaned under 

THE ENVOY Hullo, Poppa! Steady' How do 
you make that out** 

zozni. What is three hundred years'* Short 
enough, if you ask me. Why, in the old days 
you people hved on the assumption that you 
were going to last out for ever and ever 
and ever Immortal, you thought yourselves 
Were you any happier then'* 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. As President of 
the Baghdad Historical Society I am m a 
position to inform you that the commumties 
which took this monstrous pretension seri- 
ously were the most wretched of which we 
have any record. My society has prmted an 
editio prmceps of ^e works of the father 
of history, Thucyderodotus MacoUybuckle. 
Have you read his account of what was 
blasphemously called the Perfect City of 
God, and the attempt made to reproduce it 
m the northern part of these islands by 
Jonhobsno-aus, called the Leviathan^ Those 
misguided people sacrificed the fragment of 
life that was granted to -them to animagmary 
immortahty. They crucified the prophet who 


told them to take no thought for the morrow, 
and that here and now was their Austraha* 
Austraha being a term signifying paradise, 
or an etermty of bliss They tried to produce 
a condition of death m hfe to mortify the 
flesh, as they called it. 

zoziM WeU, you are not suffenng fi-om 
that, are you'* You have not a mortified air 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Naturally we are 
not absolutely msane and smcidal Neverthe- 
less we impose on ourselves abstmences and 
disciphnes and studies that are meant to 
prepare us for hvmg three centuries And we 
seldom hve one My childhood was made 
unnecessarily painful, my boyhood unneces- 
sarily laborious, by ridiculous preparations 
for a length of days which the chances were 
fifty thousand to one against my ever attain- 
mg I have been cheated out of the natural 
joys and freedoms of my life by this dream 
to which the existence of these islands and 
their oracles gives a delusive possibihty of 
realization I curse the day when long hfe 
was invented, just as the victims of Jonhobs- 
noxious cursed the day when eternal hfe was 
mvented 

ZOZIM Pooh' You could hve three centuries 
if you chose 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. That IS what the 
fortunate always say to the unfortunate 
Well, I do not choose I accept my three 
score and ten years. If they are filled with 
usefulness, with justice, "with mercy, wnth 
good-will, if they are the lifetime of a soul 
that never loses its honor and a brain that 
never loses its eagerness, they are enough 
for me, because these thmgs are mfimte and 
eternal, and can make ten of my years as 
long as thirty of yours I shall not conclude 
by saying hve as long as you hke and be 
damned to you, because I have risen for the 
moment far above any dl-wiU to you or to 
any fellow-creature, but I am your equal 
before that etermty m which the difference 
between your lifetime and mme is as the 
difference between one drop of water and 
three m the eyes of the Almighty Power 
from which we have both proceeded 

ZOZIM [impressed] You spoke that piece 
very well. Daddy. I couldnt talk like that if 
I tried It sounded fine Ah' here come the 
ladies 

To kis relief they hate just appeared on the 
threshold of the temple 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [pCJJlHg from 
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themselves absolutely from intrusion by 
common persons. I think I may claim that 
our Bntish society has developed this exclu- 
siveness to perfection If you would pay us a 
visit and see the workmg of our caste system, 
our dub system, our guild system, you would 
admit that nowhere else m the world, least 
of all perhaps m North America, which has 
a regrettable tradition of social promiscmty, 
could you keep yourselves so entirely to 
yourselves 

zoziM {good-naturedly embarrassed^ Look 
here. There is no good discussmg this I 
had rather not explam; but it wont make 
any difference to our Colonizers what sort 
of shorthvers they come across We shall 
arrange all that. Never mmd how Let us 
jom the ladies 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEUAN {throwing off klS 
diplomatic attitude and abandoning himself to 
despair'\ We understand you only too well, 
sir Well, kill us End the hves you have 
made miserably unhappy by opening up to 
us the possibihty that any of us may hve 
three hundred years I solemnly curse that 
possibihty To you it may be a blessing, 
because you do hve three hundred years To 
us, who ivill hve less than a hundred, whose 
flesh is as grass, it is the most unbearable 
burden our poor tortured humamty has ever 
groaned under 

THE ENVOY HuUo, Poppa' Steady' How do 
you make that out? 

ZOZIM What IS three hundred years? Short 
enough, if you ask me Why, m the old days 
you people hved on the assumption that you 
were going to last out for ever and ever 
and ever Immortal, you thought yourselves. 
Were you any happier then? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. As President of 
the Baghdad Historical Society I am in a 
posibon to inform you that the commumties 
which took this monstrous pretension sen- 
ously were the most ivretched of which we 
have any record My society has prmted an 
edibo prmceps of Ae wor^ of the father 
of history, Thucyderodotus Macollybuckle. 
Have you read his account of what was 
blasphemously called the Perfect City of 
God, and the attempt made to reproduce it 
m the northern part of these islands by 
JonhobsnoMus, called the Leviathan? Those 
misguided people sacrificed the fragment of 
life that was granted to them to an unagmary 
immortahty. They crucified the prophet who 


told them to take no thought for the morrow, 
and that here and now was their Austraha 
Austraha being a term sigmfymg paradise, 
or an etermty of bliss. They tried to produce 
a condition of death m hfe to mortify the 
flesh, as they called it 

ZOZIM WeU, you are not suffermg from 
that, are you? You have not a mortified air. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Naturally wc are 
not absolutely insane and smcidal Neverthe- 
less we impose on ourselves abstinences and 
disciphnes and studies that are meant to 
prepare us for hving three centuries. And we 
seldom hve one My childhood Avas made 
unnecessarily painful, my boyhood unneces- 
sarily laborious, by ridiculous preparations 
for a length of days which the chances were 
fifty thousand to one against my ever attain- 
mg I have been cheated out of the natural 
joys and freedoms of my life by this dream 
to Avhich the existence of these islands and 
then* oracles gives a delusive possibihty of 
realization I curse the day ivhen long hfe 
Avas mvented, just as the victims of Jonhobs- 
noxious cursed the day Avhen eternal hfe Avas 
mvented 

ZOZIM Pooh! You could hve three centuries 
if you chose 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN That IS Avhat the 
fortunate always say to the unfortunate 
Well, I do not choose. I accept my three 
score and ten years If they are filled Avith 
usefulness, Avith justice, Avith mercy, Avith 
good-AVill if they are the lifetime of a soul 
that never loses its honor and a brain that 
never loses its eagerness, they are enough 
for me, because these thmgs are mfimte and 
eternal, and can make ten of my years as 
long as thirty of yours I shall not conclude 
by saymg hve as long as you like and be 
damned to you, because I have risen for the 
moment far above any lU-Avdl to you or to 
any fellow-creature, but I am your equal 
before that etermty in Avhich the difference 
between your lifetime and mme is as the 
difference between one drop of Avater and 
three m the eyes of the Almighty PoAver 
from Avhich we have both proceeded 

ZOZIM {impressedl You spoke that piece 
very well. Daddy I couldnt talk hke that if 
I tried. It sounded fine Ah' here come the 
ladies 

To his relief they have just appeared on the 
threshold of the temple 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN {passing from 
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never get on witli him Believe me, you would 
not be as comfortable mTurama as you would 
be with us We understand you We hke you 
We are easy-going people, and we are nch 
people That wiU appeal to you Turama is 
a poor place when all is said Five-eighths 
of it is desert They dont irrigate as we do 
Besides — now I am sure this will appeal to 
you and to all right-minded men — we are 
Christians 

zoziM The old uns prefer Mahometans 
THE ENVOY [shocked\ What! 
zoziM [distinctly] They prefer Mahometans 
Whats wrong with that? 

THE ENVOY Well, of all the disgraceful — 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [diplomatically in- 
terrupting his scandalised son-in-laiv] There can 
be no doubt, I am afraid, that by chnging 
too long to the obsolete features of the old 
pseudo-Christian Churches we allowed the 
Mahometans to get ahead of us at a very 
critical period of the development of the 
Eastern world When the Mahometan Refor- 
mation took place, it left its followers with 
the enormous advantage of having the only 
established rehgion in the world in whose 
articles of faith any mtelhgent and educated 
person could beheve 

THE ENVOY But what about our Reforma- 
tion? Dont give the show away. Poppa. We 
followed smt, didnt we? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Unfortunately, 
Ambrose, we could not follow smt very 
rapidly We had not only a rehgion to deal 
with, but a Church 

ZOZIM What IS a Church? 

THE ENVOY Not know what a Church is! 
WeU! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN YoU muSt CXCUSC 

me, but if I attempted to explam you would 
only ask me what a bishop is, and that is a 
question that no mortal man can answer All 
I can teU you is that Mahomet was a truly 
wise man, for he founded a rehgion without a 
Church, consequently when the time came 
for a Reformation of the mosques there were 
no bishops and priests to obstruct it Our 
bishops and priests prevented us for two 
hundred years from foUoivmg smt, and we 
have never recovered the start we lost then. 
I can only plead that we did reform our 
Church at last No doubt we had to make a 
few compromizes as a matter of good taste, 
but there is now very httle m our Articles of 
Rehgion that is not accepted as at least aUe- 


goncally true by our Higher Criticism 

THE ENVOY [encouragingly] Besides, does it 
matter? Why, I have never rend the Articles 
in my hfe, and I am Prime Minister! Come! 
if my services m arranging for the reception 
of a colonizing party would be acceptable, 
they are at your disposal And when I say a 
reception I mean a reception Royal honors, 
mind you! A salute of a hundred and one 
guns' The streets lined with troops! The 
Guards turned out at the Palace' Dinner at 
the Guildhall! 

ZOZIM Discourage me if I know what 
youre talking about! I wish Zoo would come 
she understands these thmgs AU I can tell 
you is that the general opimon among the 
Colonizers is in favor of begmmng in a 
country where the people are of a different 
color from us, so that w e can make short work 
without any risk of mistakes 

THE ENVOY What do you mean by short 
work? I hope — 

ZOZIM obviously feigned geniality] Oh, 

nothing, nothing, nothing We are thinking 
of trying North Amenca thats all You see, 
the Red Men of that country used to be 
white They passed through a penod of 
sallow complexions, followed by a penod of 
no complexions at all, into the red charac- 
teristic of their climate Besides, several 
cases of long life have occurred in North 
Amenca They jomed us here, and their 
stock soon reverted to the original white of 
these islands 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN But have yOU 

considered the possibihty of your colony 
turmng red? 

ZOZIM That wont matter We are not par- 
ticular about our pigmentation The old 
books mention red-faced Enghshmen they 
appear to have been common objects at one 
time 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [very persuasively] 
But do you think you would be popular m 
North Amenca? It seems to me, if I may say 
so, that on your oivn sheivmg you need a 
country m which society is organized m a 
senes of highly exclusive curcles, in which 
the privacy of pnvate hfe is very jealously 
guarded, and m which no one presumes to 
speak to anyone else without an mtroduction 
following a stnct examination of social cre- 
dentials It 13 only m such a country that 
persons of special tastes and attainments can 
form a httle world of their own, and protect 
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non draped and hooded in voluminous folds of a 
single piece of grey-white stuff Something super- 
naiural about her temfes the beholders, who 
throw themsleves on their faces Her outline 
fans and waves, she is almost distinct at mo- 
ments, and again vague and shadowy, above all, 
she IS larger than life-size, not enough to be 
measured by the flustered congregation, but 
enough to effect them with a dreadful sense of 
her supematuralness^ 

zoo. Get up, get up. Do pull yourselves 
together, you people 

The Envoy and his family, by shuddering 
negatively, intimate that it is impossible. The 
Elderly Gentleman manages to get on hts hands 
and knees. 

zoo. Come on, Daddy, you are not afraid. 
Speak to her She wont wait here all day for 
you, you know 

THE ELDERLY OENTLEUAN [nsing Very defer- 
entially to Jus feet\ Madam; you will excuse 
my very natural nervousness in addressmg, 
for the first time m my life, a — a — a — a 
goddess My finend and relative the Envoy 
is unhinged. I throw myself upon your in- 
dulgence — 

zoo {interrupting him intolerantlyl Dont 
throw yourself on anything belonging to her 
or you iviU go nght through her and break 
your neck. She isnt sohd, like you. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I WaS Speaking 
figuratively — • 

zoo. You have been told not to do it Ask 
her what you want to Imow; and be quick 
about it 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [stOOping and taking 
the prostrate Envoy by the shoulders^ Ambrose 
you must make an efibrt You cannot go back 
to Baghdad without the answers to your 
questions. 

THE ENVOY [ri«7ig to Jus knees'] I shall be 
only too glad to get back ahve on any terms 
If my legs would support me I’d just do a 
bunk straight for the ship 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. No, no Remem- 
ber. your digmty — 

THE ENVOY Digmty be damned' I’m terri- 
fied. Take me away, for God’s sake 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [jiroduang a brandy 
Hash and taking the cap ojf] Try some of this 
It IS still nearly bill, thank goodness' 

THE ENVOY [clutcJung it and, drinking eagerly] 
Ah! Thats better. {He tries to dnnk again 
Finding that he has emptied it, he hands it back 
to his father-in-law upside down] 


THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN {taking if] Great 
heavens' He has swallowed half-a-pint of neat 
brandy. {Much perturbed, he screws the cap on 
again, and pockets theflasK] 

THE ENVOY {staggering to Jus feet, pulling a 
paper from Jus pocket, and speaking with boister- 
ous confidence] Get up, Molly. Up with you, 
Eth. 

The two nomen rise to their knees 

THE ENVOY What I Want to ask is this {He 
refers to the paper] Ahem! Civilization has 
reached a crisis We are at the parting of the 
ways We stand on the brink of the Rubicon 
Shall we take the plunge^ Already a leaf has 
been tom out of the book of the Sybil Shall 
we wait until the whole volume is consumed? 
On our nght is the crater of the volcano' on 
our left the precipice One false step, and we 
go douTi to annihilation draggmg the whole 
human race with us [He pauses for breatJi]. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN {recovering JuS 
spirits under the familiar stimulus of political 
oratory] Hear, hear' 

zoo. What are you raving about? Ask your 
question while you have the chance? What is 
it you want to know? 

THE ENVOY {patronizing her in the manner of 
a Premier debating with a very young member of 
the Oppositiori] A young woman asks me a 
question I am always glad to see the young 
taking an interest m pohtics It is an im- 
patient question, but it is a practical ques- 
tion, an mtelhgent question. She asks why 
we seek to lift a comer of the veil that shrouds 
the future firom our feeble vision 

zoo I dont I ask you to tell the oracle 
what you want, and not keep her sitting 
there all day 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN {warmly] Order, 
order' 

zoo What does “Order, order'" mean? 

THE ENVOY. I ask the august oracle to listen 
to my voice — 

zoo. You people seem ne\er to tne of 
hstemng to your voices; but it doesnt amuse 
us What do you want? 

THE ENVOY. I Want, young woman, to be 
allowed to proceed without unseemly in- 
terruptions 

A low roll of thunder comes from the abyss. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN There! Eveu the 
oracle is indignant. {To the Envoy] Do not 
allow yourself to be put down by this lady’s 
rude clamor. Ambrose. Take no notice Pro- 
ceed 
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exaltation to dtstress] It means nothing to 
him m this land of discouragement the 
sublime has become the ndiculous [Turning 
on the hopelessly puzzled Zoztvi\ "Behold, thou 
hast made my days as it were a span long, 
and name age is even as nothmg m respect of 
thee ” 

THE WIFE 'I r Poppa, Poppa dont 
I ^ look like that. 

THE DAUOHTER § Oh, granpa, whats 
J ' — ' the matter? 

zoziM [with a jAnig] Discouragement! 

THE ELDEIILY GENTLEMAN [throwing off the 
ivomen with a superb gesture] Liar! [Recollecting 
himself, he adds, with noble courtesy, raising his 
hat and bowing] I beg your pardon, sir, but I 
am NOT discouraged 

A burst of orchestral music, through which a 
powerful gong sounds, is heard from the temple 
Zoo, in a purple robe, appears in the doorway 
zoo Come The oracle is ready 
Zozim motions them to the threshold with a 
wave of his stiff The Envoy and the Elderly 
Gentleman tale off their hats and go into the 
temple on tiptoe. Zoo leading the nay The Wife 
and Daughter, frightened as they are, raise their 
heads uppishly and follow fatfooted, sustained 
by a sense of their Sunday clothes and social 
consequence Zozim remains in the portico, 
alone 

ZOZIM [taJang of his wig, beard, and robe, and 
bundling them under hts arm] OufI [He goes 
home] 

ACT III 

Inside the temple A gallery overhanging an 
abyss Dead silence The gallery is brightly 
lighted, but beyond is a vast gloom, continually 
changing in intensity A shaft of violet light 
shoots upward, and a very harmonious and 
silvery canllon chimes When it ceases the violet 
ray vamshes ' 

Zoo comes along the gallery, followed by the 
Envoy’s daughter, his wife, the Envoy himself, 
and the Elderly Gentleman The two men are 
holding their hats with the bnms near their noses, 
as if prepared to pray into them at a moment's 
notice Zoo halts they all follow her example 
They contemplate the void with awe Organ 
music of the land called sacred in the nineteenth 
centurybegins Their awe deepens Thevioletray, 
now a diffused mist, rises again from the abyss 
THE 1VIFE [to Zoo, in a reverent whisper] Shall 
we kneel? 

zoo [loudly] Yes, if you want to You can 


stand on your head if you hke [iJAe sits down 
carelessly on the gallery railing, with her back 
to the abyss] 

THE eloehly GENTLEMAN [jarred by her 
callousness] We desire to behave m a becom- 
ing manner 

zoo Very well Behave just as you feel It 
doesnt matter how you behave But keep 
your wits about you when the pythoness 
ascends, or you ivill forget the questions you 
have come to ask her 


THE ENVOY 


THE DAUGHTER 


•9 

o 

lU 

c 


a 


a 

E 


[very nervous, takes 
out a paper to re- 
fresh hts memory] 
Ahem> 

[alarmed] The py- 
thoness? Is she a 
snake? 


THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Tch-chl The 


priestess of the oracle A sybil A prophetess 
Not a snake 


THE iviFE. How awful! 


zoo I’m glad you think so 

THE WIFE Oh dear! Dont you think so? 

zoo No This sort of thmg is got up to 


impress you, not to unpress me 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I Wsh yOU WOuld 
let it impress us, then, madam I am deeply 
impressed, but you are spoiling the effect. 

zoo You just wait All this business ivith 
coloured hghts and chords on that old organ 
is only tomfoolery Wait til you see the 
pythoness 

The Envoy’s wife falls on her knees, and takes 
refuge in prayer 

THE DAUGHTER [trembling] Are we really 
going to see a woman who has hved three 
hundred years? 

zoo Stuff] Youd drop dead if a tertiary as 
much as looked at you The oracle is only a 
hundred and seventy, and youU find it hard 
enough to stand her 

THE DAUGHTER [piteously] Oh' [She falls on 
her knees] 

THE ENVOY Whew! Stand by me. Poppa 
This IS a httle more than I bargamed for 
Are you going to kneel, or how? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Perhaps it would 
be in better taste ^ 

The two men kneel 


The vapor of the abyss thickens, and a distant 
roll of thunder seems to come from its depths 
The pythoness, seated on her tnpod, rises slowly 

from it She has discarded the insulating robe and 

veil in which she conversed with Napoleon, and is 
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noTV draped and hooded in voluminous folds of a 
single piece of grey-nhiie stuff Something super- 
natural about her terrifies the beholders, mho 
throw themsleves on their faces Her outline 
fioms and waves she ts almost distinct at mo- 
ments, and again vague and shadowy, above all, 
she IS larger than life-size, not enough to be 
measured by the fiustered congregation, but 
enough to effect them with a dreadful sense of 
her supematuralness^ 

zoo Get up, get up Do pull yourselves 
together, you people 

The Envoy and hts family, by shuddering 
negatively, intimate that it is impossible The 
Elderly Gentleman manages to get on his hands 
and hnees. 

zoo. Come on. Daddy you are not afraid 
Speak to her She ivont wait here all day for 
you, you know. 

THE ELDEHLY GENTLEMAN [rising Very defer- 
entially to hts foei\ Madam, you will excuse 
my very natural nervousness m addressing, 
for the first tune in my hfe, a — a — a — a 
goddess My friend and relative the Envoy 
IS unhinged I throw myself upon your in- 
dulgence — 

zoo [interrupting him intolerantly"] Dont 
throw yourself on anythmg belonging to her 
or you will go nght through her and break 
your neck. She isnt sohd, like you. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN I WaS Speaking 
figuratively — • 

zoo. You have been told not to do it Ask 
her what you want to know; and be quick 
about it 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [stooping and taking 
the prostrate Envoy by the shoulders] Ambrose, 
you must make an efibrt You cannot go back 
to Baghdad ivithout the answers to your 
questions 

THE ENVOY [nsing to Ms X*7lee^] I shall be 
only too glad to get back ahve on any terms 
If my legs would support me I’d just do a 
bunk straight for the ship 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN No, no Remem- 
ber your digmty — 

THE ENVOY Digmty be damned! I'm terri- 
fied Take me away, for God’s sake 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [jtroductng a brandy 
dask and taking the cap offi] Try some of this. 
It is still nearly full, thank goodness! 

THE ENVOY [clutchiiig it and drinking eagerly] 
Ah' Thats better. [He tries to drink again. 
Finding that he has emptied U, he hands it back 
to hts father-in-law upside dowri] 


THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [taking J/] Great 
heavens' He has swallowed half-a-pint of neat 
brandy [Much perturbed, he screws the cap on 
again, and pockets the flask] 

THE ENVOY [staggering to his feet, pulling a 
paper from his pocket, and speaking with boister- 
ous confidence] Get up, MoUy Up with you, 
Eth 

The two women rise to their knees. 

THE ENVOY What I Want to ask is this [He 
refers to the paper] Ahem! Civilization has 
reached a crisis We are at the parting of the 
ways We stand on the brink of the Rubicon 
Shall we take the plunge? Already a leaf has 
been torn out of the book of the Sybil Shall 
we wait until the whole volume is consumed? 
On our right is the crater of the volcano on 
our left the precipice One false step, and we 
go doivn to annihilation dragging the whole 
human race with us [He pauses for breath]. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [reCOVenng hlS 
spirits under the fomliar stimulus of political 
oratory] Hear, hear' 

zoo What are you raving about? Ask your 
question while you have the chance'* What is 
It you want to know? 

THE ENVOY [patronising her in the manner of 
a Premier debating with a very young member of 
the Opposition] A young woman asks me a 
question I am always glad to see the young 
taking an mterest m pohtics It is an im- 
patient question; but it is a practical ques- 
tion, an intelhgent question. She asks why 
we seek to lift a comer of the veil that shrouds 
the future from our feeble vision. 

zoo I dont. I ask you to tell the oracle 
what you want, and not keep her sitting 
there all day 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [ivamily] Order, 
order! 

zoo. What does “Order, order'” mean"* 

THE ENVOY. I ask the august oracle to listen 
to my voice — 

zoo You people seem never to tire of 
listening to your voices; but it doesnt amuse 
us. What do you want? 

THE ENVOY. I Want, youHg woman, to be 
allowed to proceed without unseemly in- 
terruptions 

A low roll of thunder comes from the abyss. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Ihere' Evcn the 
oracle is indignant [2b the Envoy] Do not 
allow yourself to be put doivn by this lady’s 
rude clamor, Ambrose. Take no notice Pro- 
ceed 
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THE envoy’s wife I Cant bear this much 
longer, Amby Remember I havnt had any 
brandy 

HIS daughter [tre/nbbng] There are ser- 
pents curlmg m the vapor I am afraid of the 
hghtmng Finish it, Papa, or I shall die 
THE envoy [sternly] Silenee The deshny of 
British civilization is at stake Trust me I am 
not afraid As I was saying — where was I? 
zoo I dont know Does anybody? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [txlcifuUy] YoU 
were just coming to the elecbon, I think 
THE ENVOY [reajjured] Just so The election 
Now what we want to know is this ought we 
to dissolve m August, or put it off until next 
spring? 

zoo Dissolve? In what? [Thunder] Oh! 
My fault this time That means that the 
oracle understands you, and desires me to 
hold my tongue 

THE ENVOY [fervently] I thank the oracle 
THE WIFE [to Zoo] Serve you right! 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Before the Oracle 
rephes, I should hke to be allowed to state 
a few of the reasons why, in my opmion, the 
Government should hold on until the spring 
In the first — 

Temfc hghtmng and thunder The Elderly 
Gentleman ts knocked fiat, hut as he immediately 
sits up again dazedly it is clear that he is none 
the worse for the shock The ladies cower in 
terror The Envoy’s hat is blonm off, but he 
seizes it just as it quits kis temples, and holds it 
on with both hands He is recklessly drunk, but 
quite articulate, as he seldom speaks in public 
without taking stimulants beforehand 

THE ENVOY [taking one hand from his hat to 
make a gesture of stilling the tempest] Thats 
enough We know how to take a hmt IB put 
the case in three words I am the leader of 
the PotterbiU party My party is m power 
I am Prime Munster ’The Opposition — the 
Rotteijacks — have won every bye-election 
for the last six months They — 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [scTamhUng heatedly 
to his feet] Not by fair means By bribery, by 
misrepresentation, by pandering to the vdest 
prejudices [muttered thunder] — I beg your 
pardon [He is silent] 

THE ENVOY Never mmd the bribery and 
hes The oracle knows aU about that. The 
pomt IS that though our five years wdl not 
expHC until the year after next, our majority 
■will be eaten away at the bye-elections by 
about Easter We cant wait we must start 


some question that ivill excite the pubhc, 
and go to the country on it But some of us 
say do it now Others say wait bl the spring 
We cant make up our minds one way or the 
other Which would you advise? 

zoo But what is the question that is to 
excite your pubhc? 

THE ENVOY That doesnt matter I dont 
know yet We will find a quesbon all nght 
enough The oracle can foresee the future 
we cannot [Thunder] What does that mean? 
What have I done now? 

zoo [severely] Hou often must you be told 
that we cannot foresee the future? There is 
no such tlung as the future until it is the 
present 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN AUow me tO point 
out, madam, that when the Potterbill party 
sent to consult the oracle fifteen years ago, 
the oracle prophesied that the Potterbills 
would be 'victonous at the General Elecbon, 
and they were So it is evident that the oracle 
can foresee the future, and is sometimes 
wilhng to reveal it 

THE ENVOY Qmtc fruc Thank you. Poppa. 
I appeal now, over your head, young woman, 
direct to the August Oracle, to repeat the 
signal favor conferred on my dlustnous pre- 
decessor, Sir Fuller Eastwmd, and to answer 
me exactly as he was answered 

The oracle raises her hand to command silence 
ALL. ■Sh-sh-shI 

Invisible trombones utter three solemn blasts in 
the manner of Die Zaubeifdte 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN May I 

ZOO [quickly] Hush The oracle is going to 
speak 

THE ORACLE Go homc, poor fool 
She vanishes, and the atmosphere changes to 
prosaic daylight Zoo comes off the railing, 
throws off her robe, makes a bundle of it, and 
tucks it under her arm The magic and mystery 
are gone The women rise to their feet The En- 
voy’s party stare at one another helplessly 
zoo The same reply, word for word, that 
your illustrious predecessor, as you call him, 
got fifteen years ago You asked for it, and 
you got it And just thmk of aU the imjiort- 
ant quesbons you might have asked She 
would have answered them, you know It is 
always hke that I ■will go and arrange to have 
you sent home you can wait for me m the 
entrance hall [iSA« goes otU] 

THE ENVOY What possessed me to ask for 
the same answer old Eastwmd got? 
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THE ELDERLY OENTLEMAN But it WaS HOt 

the same answer The answer to East^vind 
was an inspiration to our party for years. It 
won us the election 

THE envoy’s daughter I leamt it at school, 
granpa It wasnt the same at all I can repeat 
it [She quotes] “When Bntam was cradled m 
the west, the east wmd hardened her and 
made her great Whilst the east wind pre- 
vails Bntam shall prosper The east ^vmd 
shall wither Bntain’s enenues m the day of 
contest. Let the Rotterjacks look to it.” 

the envoy. The old man mvented that I 
see it all. He was a doddermg old ass when 
he came to consult the oracle. The oracle 
naturally said “Go home, poor fool ” There 
was no sense m saymg that to me, but as that 
girl said, I asked for it What else could the 
poor old chap do but fake up an answer fit 
for pubhcation^ There were whispers about 
it, but nobody beheved them I beheve them 
now 

THE elderly gentleman Oh, I cannot 
admit that Sir Fuller Eastwmd was capable 
of such a firaud. 

THE ENVOY He was capable of anything 
I knew his private secretary And now what 
are we gomg to say? You dont suppose I am 
gomg back to Baghdad to tell the Bntash 
Empire that the oracle called me a fool, do 
you!* 

the elderly gentleman. Surely we must 
tell the truth, however painful it may be to 
our feelmgs 

the envoy I am not thinkmg of my feel- 
mgs I am not so selfish as that, thank God 
I am thinkmg of the coimtry of our party 
The truth, as you call it, would put the 
Rottei^acks m for the next twenty years It 
would be the end of me pohtically Not that 
I care for that I am only too ivilhng to retue 
if you can find a better man Dont hesitate 
on my account 

the elderly gentleman. No, Ambrose* 
you are indispensable There is no one else 

the envoy Very well, then What are you 
gomg to do? 

THE elderly gentleman My dear Am- 
brose, you are the leader of the party, not I, 
What are you gomg to do? 

THE ENVOY I am gomg to tell the exact 
truth, thats what I’m going to do. Do you 
take me for a har? 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [puZsUd] Oh I 
beg your pardon. I understood you to say — 


THE ENVOY [cuttuig him short] You under- 
stood me to say that I am gomg back to 
Baghdad to tell the Bntish electorate that the 
oracle repeated to me, word for word, what 
it said to Sh Fuller Eastwind fifteen years 
ago. Molly and Ethel can bear me out So 
must you, if you are an honest man Come 
on. 

He goes out,JhUo>ved by his wife and daughter. 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN [left alone and 
shrinking into an old and desolate figure] What 
am I to do? I am a most perplexed and 
wretched man [He falls on his knees, and 
stretches his hands tn entreaty over the aij/ss] 

I mvoke the oracle I cannot go back and 
conmve at a blasphemous he I implore gmd- 
ance 

The Pythoness walks tn on the gallery behind 
him, and touches him on the shoulder Her size 
iS now natural Her face is hidden by her hood 
Hefitnches as if from an electric shock, turns to 
her; and cowers, covering kts eyes tn terror. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN Not UOt cloSC tO 

me I’m afraid I cant bear it 

THE ORACLE [mth grave pity] Come* look at 
me I am my natural size now what you saw 
there was only a foolish picture of me thrown 
on a cloud by a lantern How can I help you^ 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN They havc gone 
back to he about your answer I cannot go 
ivith them. I cannot hve among people to 
whom nothing is real I have become mcap- 
able of it through my stay here I implore to 
be allowed to stay 

THE ORACLE. My friend* if you stay ivith us 
you ivill die of discouragement 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN If I gO back I 
shall die of disgust and despau I take the 
nobler risk I beg you, do not cast me out. 
He catches her robe and holds her 
THE ORACLE Take care. I have been here 
one hundred and seventy years Your death 
does not mean to me what it means to you 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. It IS the me anin g 
of life, not of death, that makes bamshment 
so terrible to me. 

THE ORACLE Be it SO, then. You may stay 
She offers him her hands He grasps them and 
raises himself a little by clinging to her She looks 
steadily into Jus face. He stiffens, a little convul- 
sion shakes him. Jus grasp relaxes, and he falls 
dead. 

THE oRvcLE [Uioking down at the body] Poor 
shorthved thi^l What else could I do for 
you? 


2h2 
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PART V 

AS FAR AS THOUGHT CAN 
REACH 

Summer aflerrtoon tn ihe year SI, 920 a-g A 
sunlit glade at the southern foot of a thickly 
ivooded htlL On the west side of li, the steps and 
columned porch of a dainty little classic temple 
Between it and the hill, arising path to the wooded 
heights begins with rough steps of stones tn the 
moss On the opposite side, a grove In the middle 
of the glade, an altar in the form of a low marble 
table as long as a man, set parallel to the temple 
steps and pointing to the hill Curved marble 
benches radiate from it into the foreground, but 
they are not joined to it there ts plenty of space 
to pass between the altar and ike benches 

A dance of youths and maidens ts in progress 
The music ts provided by a few fluteplayers 
seated carelessly on the steps of the temple There 
are no children, and none of the dancers seems 
younger than eighteen Some of the youths have 
beards Their dress, like the architecture of the 
theatre and the design of the altar and curved 
seats, resembles Grecian of the fourth century 
s 0 , freely handled Th^ move with perfect 
balance and remarkable grace, racing through a 
figure like afdrandole They neither romp nor 
hug tn our manner 

At the first full close they clap their hands to 
stop ike musicians, who recommence with a sara- 
band, during which a strange figure appears on 
Jhepath beyond the temple He is deep in thought, 
with his eyes closed and his feet feeling auto- 
matically for the rough irregular steps as he 
slowly descends them Except for a sort of bnen 
kilt consisting mainly of a girdle carrying a spor- 
ran and a few minor pockets, he is naked In 
physical hardihood and uprightness he seems to 
he in the prime of life, and his eyes and mouth 
shew no signs of age, but kisface, though fully 
and firmly fleshed, bears a network of lines, vary- 
tng from furrows to hairbreadth reticulations, as 
if Time had worked over every inch of it inces- 
santly through whole geologic periods His head 
ts finely domed and utterly bald Except for his 
eyelashes he is quite hairless He w unconscious 
of his surroundings, aiid walks right into one of 
the dancing couples, separating them He wakes 
up and stares about him The couple stop in- 
dignantly The rest stop The music stops The 
youth whom he has jostled accosts him without \ 
malice, but without anything that we should call ! 
manners 


niE YOUTH Now, then, ancient sleep- 
walker, why dont you keep your eyes open 
and nund where you are going^ 

THE ANCIENT \inild, bland, and indulgent] I 
did not know there was a nursery here, or I 
should not have turned my face m this direc- 
tion Such accidents cannot always be avoided 
Go on with your play I will turn back. 

THE YOUTH Why not stay with us and 
enjoy life for once m a way? We wll teach 
I you to dance 

THE ANCIENT No, thank you I danced when 
I was a child hke you. Dancing is a very crude 
attempt to get mto the rhythm of life It 
would be painful to me to go back from that 
rhythm to your babyish gambols, m fact I 
could not do it if I tried But at your age it 
is pleasant, and I am sorry I disturbed you. 

THE YOUTH. Comc! owH up amt you very 
unhappy? It’s dreadful to see you ancients 
going about by yourselves, never noticing 
anythmg, never dancing, never laughing, 
never smging, never getbng anything out of 
life None of us are going to be hke that when 
we grow up It’s a dog’s life 
THE ANCIENT Not at all You repeat that 
old phrase wthout knoivmg that there was 
once a creature on earth called a dog Those 
who are interested in extinct forms of hfe 
ivill tell you that it loved the sound of its oivn 
voice and bounded about when it was happy, 
just as you are domg here It is you, my 
children, who ore hving the dog's hfe 
THE YOUTH The dog must have been a 
good sensible creature it set you a very ivise 
example Y ou should let yourself go occasion- 
ally and have a good tune 
THE ANCIENT My children be content to 
let us ancients go our ways and enjoy our- 
selves m our own fashion 
He turns to go 

THE MAIDEN But Wait tt moment Why will 
you not tell us how you enjoy yourself? You 
must have secret pleasures that you hide 
from us, and that you never get bred of I 
get bred of all our dances and all our tunes 
I get bred of all my partners 
THE YOUTH [suspiciOusly] Do you? I shall 
bear that m mmd. 

They all look at one another as if there were 
some sinister significance tn what she has said 
THE UAiBEN We all do what is the use of 
pretending we dont? It is natural 

SEVERAL YOUNQ PEOPLE No, nO Wc dont 
It is not natural 
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■niE ANCIENT You OTB older than he is, I 
see You axe groiving up 
THE MAIDEN How do jou know? I do not 
look so much older, do P 

THE ANCIENT. Oh, I was not looking at you. 
Your looks do not interest me. 

THE MAIDEN Thank you 
They all laugh 

THE YOUTH You old fish' I beheve you dont 
know the difference between a man and a 
woman 

THE ANCIENT It has long ceased to mterest 
me m the way it interests you And when 
anythmg no longer interests us we no longer 
know it 

THE MAIDEN You havnt told me how I shew 
my age That is what I want to know As a 
matter of fact lam older than this boy here 
older than he thinks. How did you find that 
out? 

THE ANCTENT Eosdy enough You are ceas- 
mg to pretend that these chddish games — 
this dancing and singmg and matmg — do not 
become tiresome and unsatisfymg after a 
while And you no longer care to pretend 
that you are younger than you ate These 
are the signs of adolescence And then, see 
these fantastic rags with which you have 
draped yourself [He takes up a piece of her 
draperies tn hs hand\ It is rather badly worn 
here. Why do you not get a new one? 

THE MAIDEN Oh, I did Dot notice it Be- 
sides, it IS too much trouble. Clothes are a 
nuisance. I think I shall do without them 
some day, as you ancients do. 

THE ANCIENT Sigiis of maturity Soon you 
will give up all these toys and games and 
sweets 

THE YOUTH. What' And be as miserable as 
you^ 

THE ANCIENT Infant* one moment of the 
ecstasy of hfe as we hve it would stake you 
dead [He stalks gravely out through the groue] 
They stare after him, much damped 
THE YOUTH [fo the musMans'] Let us have 
another dance. 

The musicians shake their headsj get up from 
their seats on the steps; and troop away into 
the temple. The others follow them, except the 
Maiden, who sits down on the altar. 

A MAIDEN [as she goer] There! The ancient 
has put them out of countenance It is your 
fault, Strephon, for provokmg hun. [She 
leaves, much disappointed^ 

A louTH, TYhy need you have cheeked 


him like that [He goes, grumbling] 

STREPHON [calling after ^im] I thought it 
was understood that we are always to cheek 
the ancients on pnnciple 

ANOTHER YOUTH Quitc right too' There 
would be no holdmg them if w e didnt. [He 
goes] 

THE MAIDEN Why dout you really stand up 
to them'* I did 

ANOTHER YOUTH. Sheer, abject, pusillani- 
mous, dastardly cowardice Thats why Face 
the filthy truth [He goes] 

ANOTHER YOUTH [turning on the steps as he 
goes out] And dont you forget, infant, that 
one moment of the ecstasy of hfe as I hve it 
would stake you dead. Haha' , 

STREPHON [now the only one left, except the 
Maiden] Arnt you commg, Chloe'’ 

THE MAIDEN [shakcs her heacky 
THE YOUTH [hurrying back to her] What is 
the matter? 

THE MAIDEN [tragically pensive] 1 dont know. 
THE YOUTH. Then there is somethmg the 
matter. Is that what you mean'’ 

THE MAIDEN Yes Something is happening 
to me I dont know what 
THE YOUTH You no longer love me. I have 
seen it for a month past. 

THE MAIDEN Dont you thmk aU that is 
rather silly’’ We cannot go on as if this kind 
of thing, this dancing and sweethearting, 
were everything. 

THE YOUTH WTiat IS there better'’ Wliat 
else IS there worth hving for'’ 

THE MAIDEN Oh, stuff! Dont be fiavolous. 
THE YOUTH. Somethmg homble is happen- 
ing to you. You are losing aU heart, all feel- 
mg [He sits on the altar beside her and buries 
his face tn his hands] I am bitterly unhappy. 

THE MAIDEN. Unhappy! Really, you must 
have a very empty head if there is nothing 
in it but a dance with one girl w ho is no better 
than any of the other girls. 

THE YOUTH You did not always think so. 
You used to be vexed if I as mu^ as looked 
at another girk * 

THE MAIDEN. WTiat docs it matter what I 
did when I was a baby'’ Nothing existed for 
me then except what I tasted and touched 
and saw; and I wanted all that for myself, 
just as I wanted the moon to play with Now 
the world is opening out Tor me. More than 
the world' the umverse. Even httle thmgs 
are[turmng out to be great things, and be- 
coming intensely interesting. Have you ever 
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thought about the properties of numbers? 

THE YOUTH \siiUngup, markedly disenchatUed^ 
Numbers!'! I cannot imagme anything dner 
or more repulsive 

THE MAIDEN They are fascinating, just 
fascinating I want to get away from our 
eternal dancing and music, and just sit down 
by myself and think about numbers 

THE YOUTH [nsing tndtg}tanily] Oh, this is 
too much I have suspected you for some 
time past We have all suspected you All 
the girls say that you have deceived us as to 
your age that you ore getting flat-chested, 
that you are bored -with us, that you talk to 
the ancients when you get the chance Tell 
me the truth how old are you? 

THE MAIDEN Just twice youT age, my poor 
boy 

THE YOUTH Twcc my age! Do you mean 
to say you are four? 

THE MAIDEN Very nearly four 

THE YOUTH [collapsing on Ihe altar mtik a 
groan\ Oh! 

THE MAIDEN My pooT Strephon I pre- 
tended I was only tivo for your sake I was 
two when you were bom. I saw you break 
from your shell, and you were such a charm- 
ing child! You ran round and talked to us all 
so prettily, and were so handsome and well 
grown, that I lost my heart to you at once 
But now I seem to have lost it altogether 
bigger things are taking possession of me 
Still, we were very happy m our childish way 
for the first year, werent we? 

STREPHON I was happy until you began 
cooling towards me 

THE MAIDEN Not towards you, but towards 
all the tnviahties of our life here Just think. 
I have hundreds of years to live perhaps 
thousands Do you suppose I can spend cen- 
times dancing, listening to flutra rmging 
changes on a few tunes and a few notes, 
raving about the beauty of a few pillars and 
arches, makmg jmgles with words, lying 
about with your arms round me, which is 
really neither comfortable nor convenient; 
everlastingly choosing colors for dresses, and 
putting them on, and washing, makmg a 
busmess of sitting together at fixed hours 
to absorb our nourishment; taking httle 
poisons with it to make us delirious enough 
to imagme we are enjoying ourselves; and 
then having to pass the mghts m shelters 
lymg in cots and losing half our lives in a 
state of unconsciousness Sleep is a shameful 


thmg I have not slept at all for weeks past 
I have stolen out at night when you were all 
lying insensible — qmte disgusting, I call it — 
and wandered about the woods, thinking, 
thinking, thinking, grasping the world, tak- 
ing it to pieces, bmldmg it up again, devising 
methods, planning experiments to test the 
methods, and having a glorious time Every 
mormng I have come back here with greater 
and greater reluctance, and I know that the 
time will soon come — perhaps it has come 
abeady — when I shall not come back at all 
STREPiioN How hombly cold and uncom- 
fortable! 

THE MAIDEN Oh, dont talk to me of com- 
fort! Life IS not worth hving if you have to 
bother about comfort. Comfort makes winter 
a torture, spnng an illness, summer an op- 
pression, and autumn only a respite The 
ancients could make bfe one long frowsty 
comfort if they chose But they never hit a 
finger to make themselves comfortable They 
AviU not sleep under a roof They will not 
clothe themselves a girdle with a few pockets 
hanging to it to carry things about in is all 
they wear they will sit down on the wet moss 
or m a gorse bush when there is dry heather 
withm two yards of them Two years ago, 
when you were bom, I did not understand 
this Now I feel that I would not put myself 
to the trouble of walking two paces for all 
the comfort in the world 
STREPHON But you dont know what this 
means to me It means that you are dying 
tome yes, just dying Listen to me [He puts 
his arm around her'\ 

THE MAIDEN [estruating herself] Dont We 
can talk qmte as well without touchmg one 
another 

STREPHON [homJUd] Chloel Oh, this is the 
worst symptom of all! The ancients never 
touch one another 

THE MAIDEN Why should they? 

STREPHON Oh, I dont know But dont you 
want to touch me? You used to 
THE MAIDEN Yes that IS true I used to 
We used to think it would be nice to sleep m 
one another's arms, but we never could go 
to sleep because our weight stopped our 
circulations just above the elboivs Then 
somehow my feehng began to change bit 
by bit I kept a sort of mterest m your head 
and arms long after I lost interest m your 
whole body And now that has gone 
STEEPHON. You no longer care for me at aU, 
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then? 

THE MAIDEN Nonscnse! I care for you much 
more senously than before, though perhaps 
not so much for you m particular. I mean I 
care more for everybody But I dont want 
to touch you unnecessarily; and I certainly 
dont want you to touch me. 

STREPHON [rtsmg decisively] That finishes 
it. You dishke me. 

THE MAIDEN [impatiently] I tell you agam, 
I do not dishke you, but you bore me when 
you cannot understand; and I thmk I shall 
be happier by myself m future. You had 
better get a new compamon What about 
the girl who is to be bom today? 

STREPHON I do not Want the girl who is to 
be bom today How do I know what she will 
be like? I want you 

THE MAIDEN. You cannot ha\e me You 
must recognize facts and face them. It is no 
use running after a woman twice your age 
I cannot make my chddhood last to please 
you The age of love is sweet; but it is short; 
and I must pay nature’s debt. You no longer 
attract me; and I no longer care to attract 
you Growth is too rapid at my age. I am 
maturing firom week to week 

STREPHON You are maturmg, as you call 
it — call it ageing — firom rmnute to mmute 
You are gomg much further than you did 
when we began this conversation 

THE MAIDEN It is not the agemg that is so 
rapid. It is the realization of it when it has 
actually happened Now that I have made 
up my mmd to the fact that I hav e left child- 
hood behmd me, it comes home to me in 
leaps and bounds with every word you say 

STREPHON But your vow Have you for- 
gotten that? We aU swore together m that 
temple the temple of love You were more 
earnest than any of us 

THE MAIDEN [ivith a grim smile] Never to let 
our hearts grow cold! Never to become as the 
ancients' Neier to let the sacred lamp be 
extinguished! Never to change or forget' To 
be remembered for ever as the first company 
of true lovers faithful to this vow so often 
made and broken by past generations' Ha' 
ha' Oh, dear' 

STREPHON Well, you need not laugh It is 
a beautiful and holy compact; and I ivill keep 
it M hilst I hve Are you going to break it? 

THE MAIDEN. Dear child it has broken it- 
self The change has come m spite of my 
childish \ ow. [5^ rwe^] Do y ou mmd if I go 


into the woods for a walk by myself This 
chat of ours seems to me an unbearable waste 
of time. I have so much to think of 

STREPHON [again collapsing on the altar and 
covering his eyes with his hands] My heart is 
broken. [He meeps] 

THE MAIDEN [mth c s^rug] I have luckily 
got through my childhood mthout that ex- 
penence. It shews how wise I was to choose 
a lover half my age [5Ae goes towards ike 
grove, and is disappearing among the trees, when 
another youth, older and manlier than Strephon, 
with cnsp hair andjirm arms, comes from the 
temple, and calls to her from the threshold] 

THE TEMPLE YOUTH I say, ChloB Is there 
any sign of the Ancient yet? The hour of 
birth IS overdue The baby is kicking like 
mad. She ^vlll break her shell prematurely 
THE MAIDEN [/ooIt octoss to the kill path, then 
points tip it, and ^cys] She is commg, Acis 
The Maiden turns away through the grove 
and IS lost to sight among the trees. 

ACTS [coming to Strephoii] Whats the matter? 
Has Chloe been unkmd? 

STREPHON She has grown up m spite of all 
her promises. She deceived us about her age. 
She is four. 

ACTS Four' I am sorry, Strephon I am 
gettmg on for three myself; and I know what 
old age IS. I hate to say “I told you so”, but 
she was gettmg a httle hard set and flat- 
chested and thin on the top, wasnt she? 
STREPHON [breaking down] Dont. 

ACTS. You must pull yourself together 
This IS going to be a busy day. First the birth. 
Then the Festival of the Artists 

STREPHON [njing] What is the use of being 
bom if we have to decay mto unnatural, 
heartless, loveless, joyless monsters m four 
short years? What use are the artists if they 
cannot brmg their beautiful creations to life? 
I have a great mind to die and have done 
MTth it all [He moves away to the comer of the 
curved seat farthest from the theatre, and throws 
himself moodily into it] 

An Ancient Woman has descended the hill 
path during Strephon s lament, and has heard 
most of it She is like the He-Ancient, equally 
bald, and equally without sexual charm, but in- 
tensely interesting and rather terrifying Her sex 
IS discoverable only by her voice, as her breasts 
are manly, and her fgure othenvise not very 
different She wears no clothes, but has draped 
herself rather perfunctorily with a ceremonial 
robe, and comes two implements like long slender 
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saws She comes to the altar between the two 
young men 

THE SHE-ANCTENT [to Strephoii] Infant you 
are only at the beginning of it all [To Acts] 
Is the child ready to be bom? 

ACM More than ready, Ancient Shoufang 
and kicking and cursing We have called to 
her to be quiet and wait until you come, but 
of course she only half understands, and is 
very impatient 

THE SHE-ANciENT Very well Bring her out 
mto the sun. 

ACTS [going qmckly mto the temple] All ready 
Come along 

Joyous processional music strikes up in the 
temple 

THE SHE-ANCTENT [gowig chse to Slrephon] 
Look at me 

8TREPH0N [rutti/y keeping his face averted] 
Thank you, but I dont want to be cured I 
had rather be miserable m my own way than 
callous m yours 

THE SHE-ANCTENT You bke being miserable? 
You will soon grow out of that [She returns to 
the aliar] 

The procession, headed by Acts, emerges from 
the temple Six youths carry on their shoulders a 
burden couered with a gorgeous but light pall 
Bfore them certain official maidens carry a new 
t/umc, ewers of water, sliver dishes pierced with 
holes, cloths, and immense sponges The rest 
carry -wands with ribbons, and siremfowers The 
burden is deposited on the altar, and the pall re- 
moved It IS a huge egg 

THE SHE-ANCTENT [freemg her arms from her 
robe, and placing her saws on the altar ready to 
her hand in a businesslike tnanner] A gul, I 
thmk you said? 

ACTS Yes 

THE TDinc BEAEER It IS a shame Why cant 
we have more boys? 

SEVERAL YOUTHS [protesting] Not at all 
More guls We want new girls 

A girl’s voice from THE EGG Let me out 
Let me out I want to be bora I want to be 
born. [The egg rocks] 

ACTS [snatching a wand from one of the others 
and whacking the egg with li] Be qmet, I tell 
you. Wait You ivill be bora presently 

THE Eoo No, no at once, at once I want to 
be bom I want to be bom [Fiolent ktchng 
mihin the egg, which rocks so hard that it has to 
he held on the aliar by the bearers] 

THE SHE-ANCTENT Silence [The music slops, 
and the egg behaves itself] 


The She-Anctenl lakes her two saws, and with 
a couple of strokes rips the egg open The Newly 
Born, a pretty girl who would have been guess^ 
as seventeen in our day, sits up m the broken shell, 
exquisitely fresh and rosy, but with filaments of 
spare albumen clinging to her here and there 
THE NEivLY BORN [os the world bursts on her 
vision] Oh! OhI* Ohlll Ohil'l [5Ae continues this 
ad libitum during the following remonstrances] 
ACTS Hold your noise, inll jou^ 

The washing begins The Newly Bom shrieks 
and struggles 

A YOUTH Lie qmet, you clammy httledeviL 
A MAIDEN. You must be washed, dear Now 
quiet, qmet, qmet be good 
ACTS Shut your mouth, or I’ll shove the 
sponge m it 

THE MAIDEN Shut youT cyes Itll hurt if 
you dont 

ANOTHER MAIDEN Dont be Silly One would 
think nobody had ever been bora before 

THE NEWLY BOHN [ytf/?r]>!!!!' 

acts Serve you right! You were told to 
shut your eyes 

THE YOUTH Dry her off quick. I can hardly 
hold her Shut wU you, or I’ll smock you mto 
a pickled cabbage 

The dressing begins The Newly Bom chuckles 
with delight 

THE MAIDEN Your orms go here, dear Isnt 
it pretty? Youll look lovely 

THE NEIVLY BOHN [roptoroujify] Oh! Oh" Oh'!! 
Oh!'!l 

ANOTHER YOUTH No the Other arm youre 
putting it on back to front You are a silly 
little beast 

ACTS Here! Thats it Now youre clean and 
decent. Up with you! Oopsh! [He hauls her to 
her feel She cannot walk at first, but masters it 
after a few steps] Now then march Here she 
13, Ancient put her through the catechism 
THE SHE-ANciEavT What name have you 
chosen for her? 

ACTS Amaryllis 

THE SHE-ANCTENT [to the Newly Born] Your 
name is Amaryllis 

THE NEWLY BORN What docs it mean? 

A YOUTH Love 
A MAIDEN Mother 
ANOTHER YOUTH Llhcs 

THE NEWLY BORN [to Aas] What 13 your 
name? 

ACTS Acts 

THE NEWLY BORN I love you, Aos I must 
have you all to myself Take me m your arms 
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ACTS Steady, young one I am three years 
old. 

THE.NE\VLY BORN What has that to do with 
it? I love you; and I must have you or I ^vlll 
go back into my shell again 

ACTS You cant It’s broken. Look here 
[poiniing to Sirepkon, who has remained in hts 
seat without looking round at the birth, wrapped 
up in hts sorrowy Look at this poor fellow' 

THE NE1VX.Y BORN. WTiat 13 the matter with 
him? 

ACTS When he was bom he chose a girl 
t^vo years old for his sweetheart. He is tiio 
years old now himself, and already his heart 
is broken because she is four Tkat means 
that she has grown up like this Ancient here, 
and has left him. If you choose me, we shall 
have only a year’s happmess before I break 
your heart by groiving up Better choose the 
youngest you can find 

THE NEWLY BORN I Will not choose anyone 
but you You must not grow up. We will love 
one another for ever [They all laugh] Wkat 
are you laughmg at? 

THE SHE-ANCiENT Listen, child — 

THE NEWLY BORN Do not come near me, 
you dreadtul old creature You frighten me. 

ACTS. Just give her another moment She 
IS not qmte reasonable yet Whut can you 
expect from a child less than five mmutes 
old? 

THE NEWLY BORN I thmk I feel a httle more 
reasonable now Of course I was rather young 
when I said that; but the inside of my head 
IS changmg very rapidly. I should hke to 
have things explamed to me 

ACTS [to the She-Ancieni] Is she all right, do 
you think? 

The She-Ancient looks at the Newly Born 
critically, Jeels her bumps like a phrenologist, 
grips her muscles and shakes her limbs, ex- 
amines her teeth, looks into her eyes J^or a mo- 
ment, and finally relinquishes her with an air of 
having finished her yob 

THE SHE-ANCIENT She Will do She may hve. 

They all wave their hands and shout for Joy. 

THE NEWLY BORN [indignant] I may hve! 
Suppose there had been anythmg wrong with 
me? 

THE SHE-ANCTENT. Children %vith anythmg 
wrong do not live here, my child Life is not 
cheap with us But you would not have felt 
anything 

THE NEWLY BORN You mean that you would 
have murdered me! 


THE SHE-ANCIENT. That 13 one of the funny 
words the newly bom brmg with them out 
of the past. You -will forget it tomorrow Now 
listen You have four years of childhood be- 
fore you. You -will not be very happy, but you 
will be mterested and amused by the novelty 
of the world; and your compamons here Mill 
teach you how to keep up an mutation of 
happmess durmg your four years by what 
they call arts and sports and pleasures The 
worst of your troubles is already over. 

THE NEWLY BORN WTiat' In five mmutes? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. No you have been grow- 
ing for two years m the egg You began by 
being several sorts of creatures that no longer 
exist, though we have fossils of them Then 
you became human; and you passed m fifteen 
months through a development that once 
cost human bemgs twenty years of awkward 
stumbhng immaturity after they were bom. 
They had to spend fifty years more in the 
sort of childhood you will complete m four 
years And then they died of decay. But you 
need not die until your accident comes 

THE NEWLY BORN. What IS my accident? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Sooncr or later you ivill 
fall and break your neck; or a tree mil fall on 
you; or you wiU be stmck by hghtmng Some- 
thing or other must make an end of you some 
day. 

THE NEWLY BORN. But why should any of 
these thmgs happen to me? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT ’There is no why 'They 
do Everythmg happens to everybody sooner 
or later ^ there is tune enough And wth us 
there is eternity. 

THE NEivLY BORN Nothmg need happen 
I never heard such nonsense in all my life. 
I shall know how to take care of myself. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT So you thmk. 

THE NEiVLY BORN. I dont thuik. I know. I 
shall enjoy hfe for ever and ever 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. If you should tum out to 
be a person of mfimte capacity, you wall no 
doubt find hfe mfimtely interesting How- 
ever, all you have to do now is to play with 
your companions. 'They have many pretty 
toys, as you see. a playhouse, pictures, im- 
ages, flowers, bright fabrics, music above 
all, themseh es, for the most amusing child's 
toy IS another child At the end of four years, 
your mmd will change, you will become ^vise; 
and then you will be entrusted with pow er. 

THE NEivLY BORN But I Want powcr now'. 

I THE SHE-ANciENT. No doubt you do; so that 
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you could play with the world by tearing it 
to pieces 

THE NEAVLY BORN Only tO SCO hoW it IS 
made I should put it all together again much 
better than before 

THE SHE-ANCTENT There was a tune when 
children were given the world to play with 
because they promised to improve it They 
did not improve it, and they would have 
wrecked it had their power been as great as 
that which you will wield when you are no 
longer a child Until then your young com- 
panions wll instruct you in whatever is 
necessary You are not forbidden to speak 
to the ancients, but you had better not do so, 
as most of them have long ago exhausted all 
the interest there is m observing children 
and conversing -with them [iSAe iums to go] 

THE NEivLV BORN Wait Tell me some things 
that I ought to do and ought not to do I feel 
the need of education. 

They all laugh at her, except the Ske~Ancient 

THE sHB-ANciENT You Will have gToivn out 
of that by tomorrow Do what you please 
[SAe goes amay up the full path] 

The officials lake their paraphernalia and the 
fragments of the egg back into the temple 

ACI3 Just fancy that old girl has been 
going for seven himdced years and hasnt had 
her fatal accident yet, and she is not a bit 
tured of it all 

THE NEWLY BORN How cQuld anyone ever 
get tired of life? 

ACis They do That is, of the same life 
They manage to change themselves m a 
ivonderful way You meet them sometimes 
Hath a lot of extra heads and arms and legs 
they make you spht laughmg at them Most 
af them have forgotten how to speak the 
mes that attend to us have to brush up their 
knowledge of the language once a year or so 
Nothing makes any diflFerence to them that 
I can see They never enjoy themselves I 
dont know how they can stand it They dont 
even come to our festivals of the arts That 
old one who saw you out of your shell has 
gone off to moodle about domg nothing, 
though she knows that this is Festival Day 

THE NEWLY BORN What Is Festival Day? 

AC18 Two of our greatest sculptors are 
bnngmg us their latest masterpieces, and we 
ore going to crown them with flowers and 
sing dithyrambs to them and dance round 
them 

THE NEWL\ BORN How jolly! What IS a 


sculptor? 

ACTS. Listen here, young one You must 
find out things for yourself, and not ask ques- 
tions For the first day or two you must keep 
your eyes and ears open and yourmouthshut. 
Children should be seen and not heard. 

THE NEWLY BORN Who are you calhng a 
child? I am fully quarter of an hour old. [She 
sits down on the curved bench near Slrephon with 
her maiwrest air] 

VOICES IN THE TEMPLE [all expressing protest, 
disappointment, disgust] Oh! Ohl Scandalous 
Shameful, Disgraceful What filth! Is this a 
joke? Why, thejnre ancients! Ss-s-s-sss! Are 
you mad, ArjiUax? This is an outrage An 
insult Yah' etc etc etc [TAe malcontents 
appear on the steps, grumbling] 

ACTS Hullo whats the matter? [He goes to 
the steps of the temple] 

The two sculptors issue from the temple One 
has a beard two feet long the other is beardless 
Between them comes a handsome nymph with 
marked features, dark hair nchly waved, and 
authoritative bearing 

THE AUTHORITATIVE NYMPH [swOOpiUg down 
to the centre of the glade with the sculptors, be- 
tween Aas and the Newly Boni] Do not try to 
browbeat me, Arjillax, merely because you 
are clever mth your hands Con you play the 
flute? 

ARJILLAX [the bearded sculptor on her right] 
No, Ecrasia I cannot What has that to do 
with it? [He IS half derisive, half impatient, 
wholly resolved not to take her seriously in spite 
of her beauty and imposing tone] 

ECRASIA Well, have you ever hesitated to 
criticize our best flute players, and to declare 
whether their music is good or bad? Pray 
have I not the same right to cnhcize your 
busts, though I cannot make images any 
more than you can play? 

ARJILLA.X. Any fool can play the flute, or 
play anything else, if he practises enough, 
but sculpture is a creative art, not a mere 
busmesa of whisthng into a pipe The sculptor 
must have somethmg of the god m him. From 
his hand comes a form which reflects a spint 
He does not make it to please you, nor even 
to please himself, but because he must You 
must take what he gives you, or leave it if 
you are not worthy of it 

ECRASIA [scornfully] Not worthy of it! Ho! 
May I not leave it because it is not worthy of 
me? 

ARJILLAX. Of you! Hold your silly tongue, 
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you conceited humbug What do you know 
about it? 

ECH;VSU. I know what every person of cul- 
ture knows that the business of the artist is 
to create beauty. Until today your works 
have been full of beauty; and I have been 
the first to point that out. 

AHJnxA.\. Thank you for nothing People 
have eyes, havnt they, to see what is as plain 
as the sun in the heavens without your pomt- 
mg it out? 

ECRA3U You were very glad to have it 
pomted out You did not call me a conceited 
humbug then You stifled me with caresses 
You modelled me as the gemus of art presid- 
mg over the infancy of your master here 
\indicaUng the other sculptor^, Martellus 

UARTELLUS [o Silent and meditative listener, 
shudders and shakes hs head, but says nothing^ 

AHjiLLAX [quarrelsomely'] I was taken m by 
your talk 

ECRASiA. I discovered your gemus before 
anyone else did Is that true, or is it not? 

AHJILLAX Everybody knew I was an extra- 
ordinary person When I was bom my beard 
was three feet long 

ECRASIA Yes, and it has shrunk from three 
feet to two Your gemus seems to have been 
m the last foot of your beard, for you have 
lost both 

MARTELLUS [wi<A c short sardonic cachin- 
natioji] Ha> My beard was three and a half 
feet long when I was bom; and a flash of 
hghtnmg burnt it off and killed the ancient 
who was dehvenng me Without a hair on my 
dun I became the greatest sculptor m ten 
generations. 

ECRASU And yet you come to us today 
with empty haniE. We shall actually have to 
cro^vu ArjiUax here because no other sculp- 
tor is exlubitmg 

ACTS [returning from the temple steps to behind 
the curved seat on the right of the three] Whats 
the row, Ecrasia^ Why have you fallen out 
mth Aqfllax? 

ECRASIA He has insulted us! outraged us' 
profaned his art' You know how much ue 
hoped from the twelve busts he placed in the 
temple to be unveiled today. Well, go m and 
look at them. That is all I have to say. 
sweeps to the curved seat, and sits down just 
where Acts ts leaning over it] 

ACTS I am no great judge of sculpture 
Art IS not my hne. What is wrong with the 
busts^ 


ECRASIA Wrong with them' Instead of 
bemg ideally beautiful nymphs and youths, 
they are horribly leahstic studies of — but I 
really cannot bring my lips to utter it 

The Newly Born, full of curiosity, runs to the 
temple, and peeps in 

ACTS Oh, stow it, Ecrasia. Your bps are not 
so squeamish as all that Studies of what? 

THE ^JE^VLY BORN [from the temple steps] 
Ancients 

ACTS [surprised but not scandalised] Ancients' 

ECRASIA Yes, ancients. The one subject 
that is by the umversal consent of all con- 
noisseurs absolutely excluded from the fine 
arts [To Arjtllax] How can you defend such 
a proceeding? 

AHJILLAX If you come to that, what in- 
terest can you find m the statues of smirking 
nymphs and posturmg youths you stick up 
all over the place? 

ECRASU You did not ask that when your 
hand was still skflful enough to model them 

AHJILLAX Skilful! You hjgh-noscd idiot, I 
could turn such things out by the score wth 
my eyes bandaged and one hand tied behind 
me Butwhatusewouldthey be? They would • 
bore me; and they would bore you if you had 
any sense Go in and look at my busts Look 
at them agam and yet agam until you re- 
ceive the full impression of the mtensity of 
nund that is stamped on them; and then go 
back to the pretty-pretty confectionery you 
call sculpture, and see whether you can en- 
dure its vapid emptiness [He mounts the altar 
impetuously] Listen to me, all of you; and do 
you, Ecrasia, be silent if you are capable of 
silence. 

ECRASU Silence is the most perfect ex- 
pression of scorn Scorn! That is what I feel 
for your revolting busts. 

AHJILLAX Fool the busts are only the be- 
gmmng of a mighty design. Listen. 

ACTS Go ahead, old sport We are hstemng. 

Martellus stretches himself on the sward beside 
the altar The Newly Bom sits on the temple 
steps with her chin on her hands, ready to devour 
thefrst oration she has ever heard. The rest sit 
or stand at ease. 

AIUILL.V.X. In the records which generations 
of children have rescued from the stupid 
neglect of the ancients, there has come dorni 
to us a fable which, like many fables, is not a 
thmg that was done m the past, but a thmg 
that IS to be done m the futuie. It is a legend 
of a supernatural being called the Archangel 
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THE NEAVLY BORN [jlmgs her arms round his 
neck and kisses him enihustasUcally^ 

MARTELLus [mes/ cames her to the curved 
bench on hzs Ufi, deposits her beside Strephon as 
if she were hts overcoat, and continues without 
the least change of tone] Shape it as you ivill, 
marble remains marble, and thegraven image 
an idoL As I have broken my idols, and cast 
away my chisel and modelhng tools, so ivill 
you too break these busts of yours. 

ARJUiAX Never. 

MARTELLUS, Wait, my friend I do not come 
empty-handed today, as you imagmed On 
the contrary, I brmg with me such a work 
of art as you have never seen, and an 
artist who has surpassed both you and me 
further than we have surpassed all our com- 
petitors 

ECRASU Impossible. The greatest things 
m art can never be surpassed 

AHJiLLAX Who is this paragon whom you 
declare greater than I? 

MARTELLUS I declare him greater than 
myself, Arjillax 

ARJiLLAV [frowning] I understand. Sooner 
than not droivn me, you are wilhng to clasp 
me round the waist and jump overboard 
with me 

ACis Oh, stop squabbhng That is the 
worst of you artists. You are always in httle 
squabbhng chques; and the worst chques are 
those which consist of one man Who is this 
new fellow you are throAvmg m one another's 
teeth? 

ARJILLAX Ask Martellus. do not ask me 
I know nothing of him [He leaves Martellus, 
and sits down beside Ecrasia, on her left], 

M.VRTELLU3 You know him qmte well 
Pygmahon 

ECRASIA [indignantly] Pygmahon! That soul- 
less creature! A scientist’ A laboratory per- 
son! 

ARJILLAX. Pygmahon produce a work of 
art! You have lost your artistic senses. The 
man is utterly mcapable of modelhng a 
thumb nail, let alone a human figme. 

MARTELLUS That docs not matter. I have 
done the modelhng for birt> 

ARJILLAX What on earth do you mean? 

MARTELLUS [calling] Pygmohon. come forth 

Pygmalion, a squarefngered youth with his 
face laid out in horizontal blocks, and a perpetual 
smile of eager benevolent interest in everything, 
and expectation of equal interest from everybody 
else, comes from the temple to the centre of the 


group, who regard him for the most pari with 
dismay, as dreading that he will bore them 
Ecrasia is openly contemptuous 

MARTELLUS. Friends it is unfortunate that 
Pygmahon is constitutionally mcapable of 
exhibiting anything ivithout first givmg a 
lecture about it to explain it; but I promise 
you that if you wiU be patient he will shew 
you the two most wonderful works of art m 
the world, and that they ^vlll contam some 
of my oivn very best ivorkmanship. Let me 
add that they wU inspire a loathing that 
WiU cure you of the lunacy of art for ever 
[He sits down next the Newly Born, who pouts 
and turns a very cold right shoulder to him, a 
demonstration utterly lost on hivi], 

Pygmahon, with the smile of a simpleton, and 
the eager confidence of a fanatical scientist, 
ckmbs awkwardly on to the altar They prepare 
for the worst. 

PYGMALION My friends I will omit the 
algebra — 

ACTS Thank God’ 

PYGMALION [con?mHmg] — because Martellus 
has made me promise to do so To come to 
the point, I have succeeded m making arti- 
ficial human bemgs Eeal hve ones, I mean. 

iNCREnuLous VOICES Oh, come! TeU us 
another Really, Pyg’ Get out You havnt 
What a he! 

PYGMALION. I tell you I have. I will shew 
them to you It has been done before One 
of the very oldest documents we possess 
mentions a tradition of a biologist who ex- 
tracted certam unspecified mmerals from 
the earth and, as it quamtly expresses 
It, “breathed mto their nostrils the breath of 
life ’’ This IS the only tradition from the 
primitive ages which we can regard as really 
scientific There are later documents which 
specify the mmerals with great precision, 
even to then atomic weights; but they are 
utterly unscientific, because they overlook 
the element of life which makes all the 
difference between a mere nuxture of salts 
and gases and a hving organism These 
mixtures were made over and over again m 
the crude laboratories of the SiHy-Clever 
Ages, but nothmg came of them until the 
mgredient which the old chromcler called the 
breath of life was added by this very remark- 
able early experimenter In my view he was 
the founder of biological science 

ARJILLAX Is that all we know about him? It 
doesnt amount to very much, does it? 
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PYOMAUON There are some fragments of 
pictures and documents which represent him 
as wallung in a garden and advising people 
to cultivate their gardens His name has 
come doivn to us m several forms One of 
them IS Jove Another is Voltaire 
ECRASiA You are bonng us to distraction 
with your Voltaire What about your human 
beings? 

ARjiLLAX. Aye come to them 
PYGMALION I assure you that these details 
are intensely interesting [Ones of No! They 
are notl Come to the human beingsl Con- 
spuez Voltairel Cut it short, Pygl mterrupi 
him from all sides] You will see their bear- 
ing presently I promise you I wll not detam 
you long We know, we children of science, 
that the umverse is full of forces and powers 
and energies of one kmd and another The 
sap rising m a tree, the stone holding together 
m a defimte crystallme structure, the thought 
of a philosopher holding his brain m form 
and operation wth an inconceivably power- 
ful gnp, the urge of evolution all these 
forces can be used by us For instance, I use 
the force of gravitation when I put a stone 
on my tumc to prevent it bemg blo^vn away 
when I am bathing By substituting appro- 
pnate machmes for the stone we have made 
not only gravitation our slave, but also 
electricity and magnetism, atomic attraction, 
repulsion, jiolanzation, and so forth But 
hitherto the vital force has eluded us, so it 
has had to create machmery for itself It has 
created and developed bony structure of the 
requisite strength, and clothed them ivith 
cellular tissue of such amazing sensitiveness 
that the organs it forms iviU adapt their 
action to all the normal variations m the air 
they breathe, the food they digest, and the 
circumstances about which they have to 
think Yet, as these hve bodies, as we call 
them, are only machmes after all, it must be 
possible to construct them mechamcally 
AHjiLLAX. Everythmg is possible Have you 
done it? that is the question 
PYOMALioN Yes But that is a mere fact 
What IS interesting is the explanahon of the 
fact Forgive my saymg so, but it is such a 
pity that you artists have no mtellect 
ECHASiA [senfeaiioasly] I do not admit that 
The artist divmes by inspiration all the truths 
that the so-called scientist grubs up m his 
laboratory slowly and stupidly long after- 
wards. 


AiuiLLAX [to Ecrasia, quarrelsomely] What 
do you know about it? You are not an artist. 

ACis Shut your heads, both of you Let us 
have the artificial men Trot them out, Pyg- 
mahon 

PYOMAUON It IS a man and a woman. But 
I really must explam first 
ALL [groantng]lH 
PYGMALION Yes’ I — 

ACIS We want results, not explanations 
PYGMALION [Aurt] I sce I am bonng you 
Not one of you takes the least interest in 
science Goodbye [He descends from the altar 
and makes for the temple] 

SEVERAL YOUTHS AND MAIDENS [njing and 

rushing to hini] No, no Dont go Dont be 
oifended We want to see the artificial pair 
We iviU listen We are tremendously mter- 
ested. Tell us all about it 

PYGMALION [relenting] I shall not detam yoL 
two minutes 

ALL Half an hour if you like Please go on, 
PygmahoD [They rush him hack to the altar, 
and hoist him on to it] Up you go. 

They return to their former places 
PYGMALION As I told you, lots of attempts 
were made to produce protoplasm in the 
laboratory Why were these synthetic plasms 
as they c^ed them, no use? 

ECHASU We are waiting for you to tell us 
THE NEiVLY BORN [modelling herself on Ecra- 
sia, and trying to outdo her intellectually] Clearly 
because they were dead 

PYGMALION Not bad for a baby, my pet 
But dead and ohve are very loose terms You 
are not half as much ahve as you wll be in 
another month or so What was wrong with 
the synthetic protoplasm was that it could 
not fix and conduct the lafe Force It ivas 
hke a wooden magnet or a hghtnmg con- 
ductor mode of silk it would not take the 
current 

ACIS Nobody but a fool would make a 
wooden magnet, and expect it to attract 
anything 

PYOMALION He might ifhe were so Ignorant 

as not to be able to dlstmguish between wood 
and soft iron In those days they were ver 
Ignorant of the differences between thing 
because their methods of analysis werecrud 
They mixed up messes that were so like 
protoplasm that they could not tell ihe 
difference But the difference was there, 
though theur analysis was too superficial 
and mcomplete to detect it You must re- 
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member that these poor devils were very 
httle better than our idiots, we should never 
dream of lettmg one of them survive the day 
of its birth Why, the Newly Born there 
already knows by instinct many things that 
their greatest p^sicists could hardly arrive 
at by forty years of strenuous study. Her 
simple direct sense of space-time and quan- 
bty imconsciously solves problems which 
cost their most famous mathematiaans years 
of prolonged and laborious calculations re- 
quirmg such mtense mental apphcation that 
they frequently forgot to breathe when en- 
gaged m them, and almost suffocated them- 
selves m consequence 

ECRASiA. Leave these obscure prehistoric 
abortions; and come back to your synthetic 
man and woman 

PYGMALION. When I undertook the task of 
makmg synthetic men, I did not waste my 
time on protoplasm. It was endent to me 
that if it were possible to make protoplasm 
m the laboratory, it must be equally possible 
to begm higher up and make fully evolved 
muscular and nervous tissues, bone, and so 
forth Why make the seed when the makmg 
of the flower would be no greater miracle? I 
tried thousands of combinabons before I 
succeeded in producing anything that would 
fix high-potential Life Force 

ARJiLLAX High what? 

PYGMALION High - po - tential The Life 
Force is not so simple as you think A high- 
potential current of it will turn a bit of dead 
tissue into a philosopher's brain A low- 
potential current wdl reduce the same bit of 
tissue to a mass of corruption Will you 
beheve me when I tell you that, even m man 
himself, the Life Force used to shp suddenly 
down from its human level to that of a fungus, 
so that men found their flesh no longer grow- 
mg as flesh, but proliferating horribly in a 
lower form which was called cancer, until the 
lower form of hfe killed the higher, and both 
perished together miserably? 

MARTELLUS Keep off the pmmtive tribes, 
Pygmahon They interest you, but they bore 
these young things 

PYGMALION I am only trymg to make you 
understand There was the Life Force raging 
all round me there was I, trying to make 
organs that would capture it as a battery 
captures electricity, and tissues that would 
conduct it and operate it It was easy enough 
to make eyes more perfect than our own. 


and ears with a larger range of sound; but 
they could neither see nor hear, because they 
were not susceptible to the Life Force But 
it was far worse when I discovered how to 
make them susceptible; for the first thmg 
that happened was that they ceased to be 
eyes and ears and turned into heaps of 
maggots 

ECRASIA Disgusting’ Please stop. 

Acis If you dont want to hear, go away. 
You go ahead, Pyg. 

PYGMALION I went ahead You see, the 
lower potentials of the Life Force could 
make maggots, but not human eyes or ears 
I improved the tissue until it was susceptible 
to a higher potential 

ARJILLAX \tnieTisely inter ested\ Yes, and then? 

PYGMALION Then the eyes and ears turned 
into cancers 

ECRASIA. Oh, hideous' 

PYGMALION Not at all That was a great 
advance. It encouraged me so much that I 
put aside the eyes and ears, and made a 
brain- It wouldnt take the Life Force at all 
imtil I had altered its consbtubon a dozen 
tunes, but when it did, it took a much higher 
potenbal, and did not dissolve, and neither 
did the eyes and ears when I coimected them 
up -with the bram I was able to make a sort 
of monster: a thing without arms or legs; 
and it really and truly hved for haJf-an-hour. 

THE NEWLY BORN Half-an-hourl What good 
was that? Why did it die^ 

PYGMALION Its blood Went wrong But I 
got that right, and then I went ahead with a 
complete human body, arms and legs and all. 
He was my first man 

ARJILLA.X Who modelled him? 

PYGMALION I did 

MARTELLUS Do you mean to say you tried 
your own band before you sent for me? 

PYGMALION. Bless you, yes, several times 
My first man was the ghasthest creature* a 
more dreadful mixture of horror and absur- 
dity than you who have not seen him can 
conceive. 

ABJ1LLA.X. If you modelled him, he must 
mdeed have been a spectacle. 

PYGMALION Oh, it was not his shape You 
see I did not invent that I took actual 
measurements and moulds from my oivn 
body Sculptors do that sometimes, you 
know, though they pretend they doni^^' 

MARTELLUS Hm' .J-" 

ARjuj-vx. Hah' 
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PYGMALION He was all right to look at, 
at first, or nearly so But he behaved in the 
most appaUing manner, and the subsequent 
developments were so disgustmg that I really 
cannot describe them to you He seized aU 
sorts of things and swallowed them He 
drank every flmd m the laboratory I tried 
to explam to him that he must take nothing 
that he could not digest and assimilate com- 
pletely, but of course he could not under- 
stand me He assimilated a httle of what he 
swallowed, but the process left horrible 
residues which he had no means of getting 
rid of His blood turned to poison, and he 
perished m torments, howhng I then per- 
ceived that I had produced a prehistoric 
man, for there are certam traces in our 
own bodies of arrangements which enabled 
the earher forms of mankmd to reneu their 
bodies by swallowing flesh and grains and 
vegetables and all sorts of unnatural and 
hideous foods, and gettmg nd of what they 
could not digest. 

ECRASiA But what a pity he died! What a 
ghmpse of the past we have lost! He could 
have told us stones of the Golden Age 

PYGMALION Not he He was a most 
dangerous beast He was afiraid of me, and 
actually tned to kiU me by snatching up 
things and striking at me with them I had 
to give him two or three pretty severe 
shocks before I convmced him that he was 
at my mercy 

THE NEivLY BORN Why did you not make a 
woman instead of a man? She would have 
known how to behave herself 

MARTELLus Why did you not make a man 
and a woman? Their children would have 
been mterestmg 

PYGMALION I mtended to make a woman, 
but after my expenence ivith the man it was 
out of the question 

ECRASIA Pray why? 

PYGMALION Well, it 13 difficult to explain 
if you have not studied prehistonc meAods 
of reproduction You see the only sort of men 
and women I could make were men and 
women just like us as far as their bodies were 
concerned That was how I killed the poor 
beast of a man I hadnt provided for his 
horrible prehistoric methods of feedmg him- 
self Suppose the woman had reproduced in 
some prehistoric way instead of bemg ovi- 
parous as we are? She couldnt have done it 
with a modem female body Besides the 


experiment might have been painfuL 

ECRASIA Then you have nothing to shew 
us at all? 

PYGMALION Oh yes I have I am not so 
easily beaten as that I set to work again for 
months to find out how to make a digestive 
system that would deal ivith waste products - 
and a reproduebve system capable of mtemal 
nourishment and incubation 

ECRASIA Why did you not find out how to 
moke them like us? 

STREPHON [crying out in kts gnef for thejirsl 
time] Why did you not make a woman whom 
you could love? That was the secret you 
needed. 

THE NEWLY BORN Oh yes. How true! How 
great of you, darhng Strephon! [She hsses 
him iTnpuhively\ 

STREPHON [passtonalely] Let me alone 

MARTELLUS Control your reflexes, chdd. 

THE NEIVLY BORN My whatl 

MARTELLUS Your reflexes The thmgs you 
do ivithout flunking Pygmalion is gomg to 
shew you a pair of human creatures who are 
all reflexes and nothing else Take wammg 
by them 

THE NEWLY BORN But wont they be ahve, 
like us? 

PYGMALION That IS R Very difficult question 
to answer, my dear I confess I thought at 
first I had created hving creatures, but 
MarteUus declares they are only automata. 
But then MarteUus is a mystic I am a man 
of science He draivs a hue between an auto- 
maton and a hvmg organism I cannot draw 
that Ime to my own satisfaction 

MARTELLUS Youp artificial men have no 
self-control They only respond to stimuh 
from without. 

PYGMALION But they are conscious I have 
taught them to talk and read, and now they 
teU hes That is so very hfehke 

MARTELLUS Not at aU If they were ahve 
they would teU the truth You can provoke 
them to tell any siUy he, and you can foresee 
exactly the sort of he they wiU telh Give 
them a chp below the knee, and they will 
jerk their foot forward Give them a chp m 
their appetities or vanities or any of their 
lusts and greeds, and they will boast and he, 
and affirm and deny, and hate and love with- 
out the slightest regard to the facts that are 
staring them in the face, or to their own 
obvious himtations That proves that they 
are automata 
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PYGMALION [uncoKUinceti] I know, dear old 
chap; but there really is some evidence that 
we are descended from creatures qmte as 
limited and absurd as these After all, the 
baby there is three-quarters an automaton. 
Look at the way she has been going on' 

THE NEivLY BORN \indtgnantly\ What do you 
mean? How have I been going on? 

ECRASiA If they have no regard for truth, 
they can have no real vitahty. 

PYGMALION Truth IS sometimes so artificial, 
so relative, as we say m the scientific world, 
that it IS very hard to feel qmte sure that 
what IS false and even ridiculous to us may 
not be true to them 

ECRASU I ask you agam, why did you not 
make them hke us? Would any true artist 
be content with less than the best? 

PYGMALION. I couldnt I tried. I faded I am 
convmced that what I am about to shew you 
is the very highest hving organism that can 
be produced m the laboratory. The best 
tissues we can manufacture ivill not take as 
high potentials as the natural product: that 
IS where Nature beats us. You dont seem to 
understand, any of you, what an enormous 
triumph it was to produce consciousness at all 

ACis Cut the cackle; and come to the 
s3Tithetic couple 

SEVERAL YOUTHS AND MAIDENS YeS, yCS No 
more talking Let us have them Dry up, 
Pyg, and fetch them along Come on out 
mth them' The synthetic couple, the syn- 
thetic couple. 

PYGMALION \jvaving his hands to appease 
iheni\ Very well, very well Will you please 
whistle for them? They respond to the 
stimulus of a whistle. 

All who can, whistle like streeiboys 

ECRASIA [makes a wry face and puts her 
fingers in her earj]' 

PYGMALION Sh-sh-sh' Thats enough- thats 
enough thats enough [iSi/eTice] Now let us 
have some music A dance tune, Notfoo fast 

Thefiutists play a quiet dance 

MARTELLus Prepare yourselves for some- 
thing ghastly. 

Two figures, a man and woman of noble 
appearance, beautifully modelled and splendidly 
attired, emerge hand in hand from the temple 
Seeing that all eyes are fixed on them, they halt 
on the steps, smiling with gratified vanity The 
woman is on the mans left 

PYGMALION [rubbing his hands with the purring 
satisfaction of a creator] This way, please. 


The Figures advance condescendingly and pose 
themselves centrally between the curved seats 
PYGMALION. Now if you wiU be so good as to 
obhge us -with a httle something You dance 
so beautifully, you knoiv. [He sits down next 
Martellus, and whispers to It is extra- 
ordmary how sensitive they are to the stimu- 
lus of flattery 

The Figures, with a gracious air, dance 
pompously, hut very passably. At the close they 
bow to one another 

ON ALL HANDS [dapping] Bravo! Thank you. 
Wonderful' Splendid Perfect 

The Figures acknowledge the applause in an 
obvious condition of swelled head. 

THE NEivLY BORN Can they make love^ 
PYGMALION Yes they Can rcspond to every 
stimulus They have aU the reflexes Put your 
arm round the man’s neck, and he aviU put 
his arm round your body He cannot help it 
THE FEMALE FIGURE [frowning] Round mine, 
you mean 

PYGMALION Yours, too, of coutse, if the 
stimulus comes from you 

ECRASIA Cannot he do anythmg onginaP 
PYGMALION No But then, you know, I do 
not adnnt that any of us can do anything 
really ongmal, though Martellus thinks we 
can 

Acis Can he answer a question'* 
PYGMALION Oh yes A question is a stimu- 
lus, you know Ask him one 

ACIS [to the Male Figure] What do you think 
of what you see around you"* Of us, for 
instance, and our ways and doings? 

THE jiALE FIGURE I have uot Seen the news- 
paper today 

THE FEMALE FIGURE How Can you expect 
my husband to know what to think of you if 
you give him his breakfast without his paper? 

MARTELLUS. You sec. He IS a mere auto- 
maton 

THE NEWLY BORN. I dont think I should hke 
him to put his arm round my neck I dont 
hke them [The Male Figure looks offended, 
and the Female jealous] Oh, I thought they 
couldnt understand Have they feelings? 

PYGMALION Of course they have. I tell you 
they have aU the reflexes. 

THE NEWLY BORN. But fcehugs are not 
reflexes 

PYGMALION. They are sensations When the 
rays of hght enter their eyes and make a 
picture on their retmas, their brains become 
conscious of the picture and they act accord- 
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BACK TO METHUSELAH 

MABTEixus [confemplaUng tJie Figures] Just the male figure [trying to assert himself 
look at these two devils I modelled them mith his knees knocking] My name is Ozyman- 
out of the stuff Pygmahon made for them dias, kmg of . 

They are masterpieces of art And see what the he- uncient [miih acontempiiious gesture] 

they have done' Does that convmce you of Pooh' 

the value of art, Aqillax? the male figure [falling on his kmees] Oh 

STREPHON. They look dangerous. Keep dont,sir Dont.Shedidit,sir.indeedshedid 
away from them the female figure [homhng lamentably] 

ECRASiA No need to tell us that, Strephon Boohoo! oo! ooh! 

Pf ' They poison the air. the he-ancient- Silence, I say 

THE MALE FIGURE Beware, woman The He knocks the Male Automaton upright by a 
wrath of Ozymandias strikes like hghtmng very light f ip under the chin. The Female Auto~ 
THE FEMALE figure Youjust Say that agam maton hardly dares to sob. The immortals con- 
if you dare, you filthy creature template them leith shame and loathing The 

ACis What are you going to do ivith them, She-Ancient comes from the trees opposite the 
Martellus? You are responsible for them, temple 

now that Pygmahon has gone the she-ancient, Somebody wants me 

MARTELLUS, If they were marble it would "SFhat is tiheTiia.tte'ci [She comes to the left hand 
be Simple enough I could smash them As it ofiheFemaleFigure,notseeingihebodyofPyg- 
is, how am I to kill them ivithout making a maliori] Pf [Seeerely] You have been making 
hornble mess? dohs. You must not they are not only dis- 

THE MALE FIGURE [posing heroically] Ha! [He gusting. they are dangerous. 
declaims] the female figure [snivelling piteously] I'm 

Come one* come all. this rock shall fly not a doll, mam. I’m only poor Cleopatra- 

From its firm base as soon as I Semiramis, queen of queens [Covering her 

the female FIGURE [foudly] My man' My fa<^e with her hands] Oh, dont look at me like 

hero husband! I am proud of you I love you that, mam I meant no harm He hurt me 

MARTELLUS. We must send out a message indeed he did. 
for an ancient the he-ancient The creature has killed 

ACTS. Need we bother an ancient about that poor youth 
such a tnfle? It will take less than half a \the she-ancient [seemg the body of Pyg- 
second to reduce our poor Pygmahon to a makon] What! This clever chdd, who pro- 
pmch of dust Why no calcme Ae two along tased so well' 

with him? \ THE FEMALE FIGURE He made me. I had 

MARTELLUS Noi the two automata are as much right to kill him as he had to make 
trifles; but the use of our powers of destruc- rqe And how was I to know that a httle thmg 
tion is never a trifle I had rather have the hke that would kill him? I shouldnt die if he 
case judged cu"! off my arm or leg 

The He-Ancient emerges from the grove The ecrasu. What nonsense' 

Figures are panic-stricken martellus. It may not be nonsense. I dare- 

the he-ancient [mildly] Am I wanted? I say if you cut off her leg she would grow an- 
feel called [Seeing the body of Pygmahon, and otheXj hke the lobsters and the httle lizards 
immediately taking a sterner tone] What! A the he-ancient Did this dead boy make 
child lost! A life wasted! How has this these two thmgs? 

happened"' martellus He made them in his labora- 

THE FEMALE FIGURE [frantically] I didnt do tory. I moulded their hmbs I am Sony I 
it It R as not me. May I be struck dead i£ I was thoughtless* I did not foresee that they 
touched him' It was he [pointing to the Male would kiU and pretend to be persons they 
Figure] were not, and declare thmgs that r ere false, 

ALL, [amazed at the he] Oh! and wish evil. I thought they would be merely 

THE MALE FIGURE Liar. You bit him Every- mechamcal fools 
one here saw you do it. the male figure Do you blame us for our 

THE HE- ANCIENT. Silence [Going between the human nature? 

F tgare^] Who made these tiro loathsome the female figure We are flesh and blood 
dolls? and not angels. 
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THE MALE HOURE Have you no hearts? 
AiuiLLAX They are mad as well as mis- 
chievous May we not destroy them? 
STREPHON We abhor them 
THE NEWLY BORN We loathe them 
ECRA3IA They are noisome 
ACis I dont want to be hard on the poor 
devils; but they are making me feel uneasy 
in my inside I never had such a sensation 
before 

MARTELLU8. I took a lot of trouble witli 
them But as far as I am concerned, destroy 
them by all means. I loathed them from 
the beginmng 

ALL Yes, yes we all loathe them Let us 
calcine them 

THE PEUALE FIGURE Oh, dont be so cruel 
I’m not fit to die I will never bite anyone 
again. I will tell the truth I'^U do good Is 
it my fault if I was not madeXproperly? Kill 
him, but spare me 
THE MALE FIGURE No! I have doitc no harm 
she has Kill her if you like youVLave no 
right to Idll me 

THE NEWLY BORN Do you hear thatKjhey 
want to have one another lulled, 

ABJiLLAX Monstrous' Kill them both \ 
THE HE-ANCiENT Silence 'These things aye 
mere automata they cannot help shrinking 
from death at any cost You see that thi^y 
have no self-control, and are merely shud- 
dering through a senes of reflexes Let us 
whether we cannot put a httle more life mth 
them [He takes the Male Figure 6j/ ike haniflt 
and places hts disengaged hand on its heae^ 
Now listen One of you two is to be destroyefd 
Which of you shall it be? 

THE MALE FIGURE [after a slight convulsion 
during which his epes are fixed on the fUe- 
ATuneni] Spare her, and kill me 7 

STRSPHON Thats better 
THE NEWLY BORN Much better / 

THE BHE-ANCIENT [handling the FemalA Auto- 
maton xn the same manner] \^ch of yofa shall 
we kill? ' 

THE FEMALE FIGURE. Kill US both HoW 
could either of us hve without the otJier? 

ECRAsiA The woman is more sensible than 
the man / 

The Andenis release the Automata 
the MALE FIGURE [sinking to the ground] I am 
discouraged. Life is too heavy a burden 
THE FEMALE FIGURE [collapsing] I am dying 
I am glad. I am afraid to hve 

THE NEWLY BOHN I think it would be mce 


to give the poor tilings a httle music 
ARJILLA,\ Why? 

THE NEWLY BORN I dontknow Butitwould 
The Musicians plai/ 

THE FEMALE FIGURE Ozymandios do you 
hear that? [5;Se rises on her knees and looks 
rapilp into space] Queen of queens! [<SAe dies] 
THE MALE FIGURE [crawluig feebly towards 
her until he reaches her hand] I knew I was 
really a king of kings [To the others] Illusions, 
farewell we are gomg to our thrones [He 
dies] 

The music stops There is dead silence for a 
moment 

THE NEWLY BORN That wos funny 
STREPHON It was Evcn the Ancients are 
smiling 

THE NEWLY BORN Just a little 
THE SHE-ANCiENT [guickly recovering her 
grave and peremptory manner] Take these two 
abominations away to Pygmahon’s labora- 
tory, and destroy them with the rest of the 
laboratory refuse [Sonic of them, move to obey] 
Take care do not touch their flesh it is 
noxious lift them by their robes Carry Pyg- 
mahon mto the temple; and dispose of his 
remains m the usual way 

The three bodies are earned out as directed, • 
Pygmalion into the temple by his bare arms and 
legs, and the two Figures through the grove by 
their clothes Martellus supenntends the removal 
of the Figures, Acts that of Pygmalion Ecrasta, 
Arjtllax, Sirephon, and the Newly Bom stl down 
as before, but on contrary batches, so that 
Strephon and the Newly Born nowface the grove, 
and Ecrasta and Arjillax the temple The 
Ancients remain standing at the altar 

ECRASIA [fli she sits down] Oh for a breeze 
from the hills! 

STREPHON Or tile wnnd from the sea at the 
turn of the tide! 

THE NEWLY BORN I Want some clean air 
THE HE-ANCIENT The ojT Will be clean m a 
moment This doll flesh that children make 
decomposes qmckly at best, but when it is 
shaken by suA passions as the creatures are 
capable of, it breaks up at once and becomes 
horribly tamted. 

THE SHE-ANCTENT Let it be a lesson to you 
all to be content with lifeless toys, and not 
attempt to make hving ones What would 
you think of us ancients if we made toys of 
you children? 

THE NEWLY BORN [cooxingly] Why do you 
not make toys of us? 'Then you would play 
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with us; and that would be very mce 

THE sHE-ANciENT It would uot amusc xis 
When you play wth one another you play 
vath your bodies, and that makes you supple 
and strong, but if we played ivith you we 
should play with your minds, and perhaps 
deform them. 

STREPHON. You are a ghastly lot, you 
ancients. I shall kdl myself when I am four 
years old What do you hve for? 

THE HE-ANCiENT You Will find out when' 
you grow up You will not kill yourself. 

STREPHON. If you make me beheve that, I 
shall kill myself now. 

THE NEivi/Y BOHN. Oh DO. I Avant you I love 
you. 

STREPHON I love somcone else And she 
has gone old, old Lost to me for ever 

THE HE-ANCIENT HoW old? 

STREPHON You saw her when you barged 
mto us as ive ivere dancing She is four 

THE NEWLY BORN HoAv I should have hated 
her tiventy minutes ago' But I have grown 
out of that now 

THE HE-ANaENT. Good That hatred is 
called jealousy, the worst of our childish 
complaints 

Martellus, dusting his hands and puffing, re- 
turns from the grove 

MARTELLUS. Ouf* [ffc sits doivn next the 
Newly Bora] That job’s fimshed 

ARJiLLAX Ancients. I should hke to make a 
few studies of you. Not portraits, of course. I 
shall idealize you a httle I have come to the 
conclusion that you ancients are the most 
mterestmg subjects after all. 

MARTELLUS What' Have those two horrors, 
whose ashes I have just deposited with 
pecuhar pleasure m poor Pygmahon’s dust- 
bm, not cured you of this silly image-making? 

ARJILLAX. Why did you model them as 
young things, you fool? If Pygmahon had 
come to me, I should have made ancients of 
them for him Not that I should have modelled 
them any better I have always said that no 
one can beat you at your best as far as hand- 
uork is concerned- But this job required 
brains That is where I should have come m 

MARTELLUS. Well, my bramy boy, you are 
welcome to try your hand There are two of 
Pygmahon’s pupds at the laboratory who 
helped him to manufacture the bones and 
tissues and all the rest of it. They can turn 
out a couple of new automatons, and you can 
model them as ancients if this venerable pair 


wll sit for you, 

ECRASiA \decisively'\ No. No more automata 
'They are too disgusting 

Acis \retuming from the fewipfe] Well, thats 
done Poor old Pygl 

ECRASU. Only fancy, Acis! Aijdlax wants 
to make more of those abommable thmgs, 
and to destroy even their artistic character 
by making ancients of them 

THE NEWLY BORN You wout Sit for them, 
mil you? Please dont. 

THE HE-ANCIENT Children, listen 
ACIS [j/ntfmg down the steps to the bench and 
seating himself next Ecrasid\ What! Even the 
Ancient wants to make a speech' Give it 
mouth, O Sage 

STREPHON For heaven’s sake dont tell us 
that the earth ivas once inhabited by Ozy- 
mandiases and Cleopatras. Life is hard enough 
for us as it IS 

THE HE-ANCIENT Life IS not meant to be 
easy, my child, but take courage it can be 
dehghtflil. What I ivanted to tell you is that 
ever smce men existed, children have played 
with dohs. 

ECRASU You keep usmg that word. What 
are doUs, pray? 

THE SHE-ANCiENT What you call works of 
art. Images We call them dolls 
^kajiLLAX. Just so You have no sense of art; 
and you mstmctively insult it. 

/ THE HE-ANCIENT Children have been knoAvn 
TO make dolls out of rags, and to caress them 
with the deepest fondness. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. Eight centuTies ago, 
when I was a child, I made a rag doll. The 
Tdg doll IS the dearest of all. 

THE NEWLY BORN \eagerly interested^ Oh! 
Have you got it still? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. I kept it a fuU Week. 
ECRASU Even m your childhood, then, you 
did not understand high art, and adored your 
own lunateur crudities 

THE SHE-ANCTENT How old are you? 
ECRASU. Eight months 
THE SHE-ANCIENT. When you have hved as 
long as I have — 

ECRASU {interrupting rudely^ I shall worship 
rag dolls, perhaps Thank heaven, I am still 
m my prime 

THE HE-ANCIENT You are still capable of 
thankmg, though you do not know’ what you 
j thank. You are a thanking httle ammaJ, a 
blaimng httle animal, a — 

‘ AClS A gushmg httle a nimal. 
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ARJiLLAX And, as she thinks, an artistic 
httle animal 

ECRASiA [nril&d] I am an animated being 
■with a reasonable soul and human flesh sub- 
sisting If your Automata had been properly 
animated, Martellus, they would have been 
more successful 

THE SHE-ANCTENT, That IS whcrc you are 
■wrong, my child If those tivo loathsome 
things had been rag dolls, they would have 
been amusmg and lovable The Newly Bom 
here would have played ■with them, and you 
would all have laughed and played ivith 
them too until you had tom them to pieces, 
and then you would have laughed more than 
ever 

THE NEWLY BORN Of couTse wc should Isnt 
that funny? 

THE HE-ANCiENT When a thing is funny, 
search it for a hidden truth ^ 

STHEPHON Yes, and take all the'f^ out of 
it. 

THE SHE-ANciENT Do Dot be SO embittered 
because your sweetheart has outgroivh her 
love for you The Newly Bom ivill tpake 
amends 

THE NEiVLY BOHN Oh ycs I ■Will be morc 
than she could ever have been 
STHEPHON Pshal Jealous! 

THE NEWLY BORN Oh HO I havc grown out 
of that I love her now because she loved you, 
and because you love her \ 

THE HE-ANaENT That IS the next staga 
You are getting on very mcely, my child I 
MARTELLUS CJome! what is the truth th&t 
was hidden m the rag doll? 1 

THE HE-ANCiENT Well, Consider why you s/c 
not content ivith the rag doll, and must h^u 
something more closely resembhng a ^al 
hvmg creature As you grow up you nmke 
images and pamt pictures Those of you ^ho 
cannot do that make stones about imaginary 
doUs Or you dress yourselves up as doUs and 
act plays about them 
THE SHE-ANCIENT And, to deceive yourself 
the more completely, you take them so very 
very senously that Ecrasia here declares that 
the making of dolls is the hohest work of 
creation, and the words you put mto the 
mouths of dolls the sacredest of scnptures 
and the noblest of utterances 
ECRASIA Tush! 
ahjillax Tosh! 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Yet the more beautiful 
they become the further they retreat from 


you You cannot caress them as you caress 
the rag dolL You cannot cry for them when 
they are broken or lost, or when you pretend 
they have been unkmd to you, as you could 
when you played ■with rag dolls 

THE HE-ANCIENT At last, hke Pygraahon, 
you demand from your dolls the final per- 
fection of resemblance to hfe They must 
move and speak. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT They must love and hate 

THE HE-ANCiENT They must think that 
they think 

THE SHE-ANCIENT They must have Soft flcsh 
and warm blood 

THE HE-ANCTENT And then, when you have 
achieved this as Pygmahon did, when the 
marble masterpiece is dethroned by the 
automaton and the homo by the homunculus, 
when the body and the brain, the reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting, as Ecrasia 
says, stand before you unmasked as mere 
machinery, and your impulses are shewn to 
be nothing but reflexes, you are filled with 
horror and loathing, and would give worlds 
to be young enough to play with your rag 
doll again, since every step away from it has 
been a step away from love and happiness 
Is it not true? 

THE SHE-ANaENT Speak, Martellus you 
who have travelled the whole path 

MARTELLUS It IS true With fierce joy I 
turned a temperature of a milhon degrees on 
those two things I had modelled, and saw 
them vamsh m an instant into moffensive dust. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Speak, Arjillax you who 
have advanced from mutating the hghtly 
hvmg child to the mtensely hvmg ancient 
Is It true, so far? 

ahjillax It is partly true I cannot pretend 
to be satisfied now ■with modelhng pretty 
children 

THE HE-ANCIENT And you, EcTBSia' y ou chng i 
to your highly artistic dolls as the noblest 
projections of the Life Force, do you not? 

ECRASIA Without art, the crudeness of 
reahty would make the world unbearable 

THE NEWLY BOHN [oniictpattng the Ske-An- 
cieni, rvho it eoidenily going to challenge her] 
Now you are coimng to me, because I am the 
latest amval But I dont understand your 
art and your dolls at all I want to caress my 
darhng Strephon, not to play with dolls 

ACTS I am in my fourth year, and I have 
got on very well without your dolls I had 
rather walk up a mountam and down again 
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thpn look at all the statues Martellus and 
ArjiUax ever made You prefer a statue to 
an automaton, and a rag doll to a statue So 
do I, but I prefer a man to a rag dolL Give 
me fiiends, not dolls 

THE HE-ANciEOT Yet I have sccn jou Walk- 
ing over the mountains alone. Have you not 
found your best friend m yourself? 

ACTS What are you drivmg at, old one? 
What does aU this lead to? 

THE HE-ANciENT. It leads, young man, to 
the truth that you can create nothing but 
yourself 

ACTS [majing] I can create nothing but my- 
self Ecrasia you are clever. Do you under- 
stand it? I dont 

ECRASIA It is as easy to understand as any 
other Ignorant error. What artist is as great 
as his own works? He can create masterpieces; 
but he cannot improve the shape of his oivn 
nose 

ACTS There' What have you to say to that, 
old one? 

THE HE-ANCIENT. He Can alter the shape of 
his own souL He could alter the shape of his 
nose if the difference between a tumed-up 
nose and a turned-down one were worth the 
effort One does not face the throes of crea- 
tion for trifles 

acts' What have you to say to that, Ecrasia? 

ECRASIA I say that if the ancients had 
thoroughly grasped the theory of fine art 
they would understand that the difference 
between a beautiful nose and an ugly one is 
of supreme importance that it is mdeed the 
only thing that matters. 

THESHE-ANciENT That IS, they would Under- 
stand something they could not beheve, and 
that you do not beheve 

ACTS. Just so, mam Art is not honest that 
IS why I never could stand much of it It is 
all make-beheve Ecrasia never really says 
things she only rattles her teeth in her 
mouth. 

ECRASIA Acts: you are rude 

ACTS Yon mean that I wont play the game 
of make-beheve. Well, I dont ask you to 
play it with me; so why should you expect 
me to play it ivith you? 

^ ECRASIA. You have no nght to say that I 
am not sincere. I have found a happmess in 
art that real life has never given me. I am 
mtensely in earnest about art There is a 
magic and mystery m art that you know 
nothmg of 


THE SHE-ANciENT. Yes, child art is the 
magic mirror you make to reflect your in- 
visible dreams m visible pictures You use a 
glass mirror to see your face, you use works 
of art to see your soul But we who are older 
use neither glass mirrors nor works of art. 
We have a direct sense of hfe. When you 
gam that you will put aside your mirrors and 
statues, your toys and your dolls. 

THE HE-ANCIENT Yet we too have our toys 
and our dolls That is the trouble of the 
ancients 

ARJiLLAA. What' The ancients have their 
troubles' It is the first time I ever heard one 
of them confess it. 

THE HE-ANCIENT. Look at US Look at me. 
This IS my body, my blood, my bram; but it 
IS not me I am the eternal hfe, the perpetual 
resurrection; but \sinJang Ms tody] this struc- 
ture, this organism, this makeshift, can be 
made by a boy in a laboratory, and is held 
back from dissolution only by my use of it. 
Worse still, it can be broken by a shp of the 
foot, drowned by a cramp in the stomach, 
destroyed by a flash from the clouds. Sooner 
or later, its destruction is certam. 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. Yes. this body 13 the last 
doll to be discarded When I was a child, 
Ecrasia, I, too, was an artist, like your sculp- 
tor friends there, stnvmg to create perfec- 
tion m things outside myself. I made statues: 
I painted pictures: I tried to worship them 

'iTHE HE-ANCIENT. I had no such skill; but I, 
like Acts, sought perfection m fiiends, in 
Ipvers, m nature, in thmgs outside myself 
Alas! I could not create it. I could only 
mi'agme it. 

THE SEA-ANCIENT I, hke ArjiUax, found out 
that my statues of boddy beauty were no 
longer even beautiful to me, and I pressed 
on and made statues and pictures of men 
and women of gemus, hke those m the old 
fable of Michael Angelo Like Martellus, I 
smashed them when I saw that there was no 
life in them, that they were so dead that they 
would not even dissolve as a dead body does. 

THE HE-ANCIENT. And I, like Acts, ceased 
to walk over the mountains with my fhends, 
and walked alone, for I found that I had 
creative power over myself but none over my 
friends And then I ceased to walk on the 
mountains; for I saw that the mountains 
were dead. 

ACTS [proiesitng vehemently] No I grant jou 
about the friends perhaps, but the mountains 
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are still the mountains, each inth its name, 
its individuaUty, its upstanding strength and 
majesty, its beauty — 

JECRASIA. What! Acis among the rhapsodists! 
THE HE-ANCTENT Mere metaphor, my poor 
boy the mountains are corpses 
ALL THE YOUNG [repelled] Ohl 
THE HE- ANCIENT Yes In the hordpressed 
heart of the earth, where the inconceivable 
heat of the sun still glows, the stone lives in 
fierce atomic convulsion, as we hve in our 
slower way When it is cast out to the surface 
it dies hke a deep-sea fish what you see is 
only its cold dead body We have tapped that 
central beat as prehistoric man tapped water 
sprmgs, but nothing has come up ohve from 
those flammg depths your landscapes, your 
mountains, are only the world’s cost skins and 
decaying teeth on which we hve like microbes 
ECRASiA Ancient' you blaspheme against 
Nature and against Man 

THE 8HE-ANCTENT Child, child, how much 
enthusiasm will you have for man when you 
have endured eight centunes of him, as I 
have, and seen him pensh by an empty mis- 
chance that is yet a certainty? When I dis- 
carded my dolls as he discarded his friends 
and his mountains, it was to myself I turned 
as to the final reahty Here, and here alone, 
I could shape and create When my arm was 
weak and I willed it to be strong, I could 
create a roll of muscle on it, and when I 
understood that, I understood that I could 
^vithout any greater miracle give myself ten 
arms and three heads 
THE HE-ANciENT I also Came to understand 
such miracles For fifty years I sat contem- 
platmg this power m myself and concentrat- 
ing my wdL 

THE SHE-ANciENT So did I, and for five 
more years I made myself into all sorts of 
fantastic monsters I walked upon a dozen 
legs I worked with twenty hands and a hun- 
dred fingers. I looked to the four quarters 
of the compass with eight eyes out of four 
heads Children fled in amazement fi:om me 
imtil I had to hide myself from them, and 
the ancients, who had forgotten how to laugh, 
smiled gnmly when they passed 

THE HE-ANCIENT Wc have all committed 
these follies You will all commit them 
THE NEWLY BORN Oh, do grow a lot of arms 
and legs and heads for us It would be so 
funny 

THE HE-ANCiENT My child I am just as 


well as I am I would not lift my finger now 
to have a thousand heads 
THE SHE-ANaENT. But what would I not 
give to have no head at all? 

ALLTHEYOUNQ Whats that? No head at all? 
Why? How? 

THE HE-ANCIENT Con you Hot Understand? 
ALL THE YOUNO [shaking their heads] No 
THE SHE-ANCIENT. One day, when I was 
tired of learning to walk fonvard ivith some 
of my feet and backwards wth others and 
sideways mth the rest all at once, I sat on a 
rock with my four chins resting on four of my 
palms, and four of my elbows resting on four 
of my knees And suddenly it came into my 
mind that this monstrous machinery of heads 
and hmbs was no more me than my statues 
had been me, and that it was only an auto- 
maton that I had enslaved 
MARTELLUS Euslaved? Whatdoesthatmcan? 
THE SHE-ANCIENT A thmg that must do 
what you command it is a slave, and its com- 
mander 13 its master These ore words you 
iviU learn when your turn comes 

THE HE-ANCIENT You ivill also leam that 
when the master has come to do everything 
through the slave, the slave becomes his 
master, since he cannot hve without him 
THE SHE-ANCIENT And SO I perccivcd that 
I had made myself the slave of a slave 
THE HE-ANCIENT When WC discovered that, 
we shed our superfluous heads and legs and 
imns until we had our old shapes again, and 
no longer startled the children 
THE SHE-ANCIENT But still I am the slave 
of this slave, my body How am I to be de- 
hvered from it? 

THE HE-ANCIENT That, children, is the 
trouble of the ancients For whilst we are 
tied to this tyrannous body we are subject 
to its death, and our destmy is not achieved. 
THE NEiVLY BORN What 13 youT destmy? 
THE HE'ANaENT To be immortal 
THE SHE-ANCIENT The day will come when 
there wdl be no people, only thought 
THEHE-ANCIENT And thativillbelife eternal 
ECRASIA. I trust I shall meet my fatal 
accident before that day dawns 

ARJILLA.X For once, l^rasia, I agree with 
you A world m which there were nothing 
plastic would be an utterly miserable one 
ECRASIA No hmbs, no contours, no ex- 
quisite hnes and elegant shapes, no worship 
of beautiful bodies, no poetic embraces m 
which cultivated lovers pretend that their 
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caressing hands are wandenng over celestial 
hills and enchanted valleys, no — 

ACis [tnierrupUng her disgustedly] What an 
inhuman nund you have, Ecrasia’ 

ECRASiA. Inhuman' 

ACIS Yes* inhuman. Why dont you faU in 
love wth someone? 

ECRASIA. I' I have been m love all my life 
I burned ivith it even m the egg 
ACTS Not a bit of it. You and ArjiUax are 
just as hard as tivo stones 

ECRASU. You did not always thmk so, Acis 
ACTS Oh, I know I offered you my love 
once, and asked for yours 
ECRASIA And did I deny it to you, Acis? 
ACTS You didnt even know what love was 
ECRASIA Oh! I adored you, you stupid oaf, 
until I found that you were a mere ammal 
ACTS And I made no end of a fool of myself 
about you until I discovered that you were a 
mere artist You appreciated my contours' 
I was plastic, as ArjiUav says I wasnt a man 
to you I was a masterpiece appeahng to 
your tastes and your senses Your tastes and 
senses had overlaid the direct mipulse of life 
m you And because I cared only for our hfe, 
and went straight to it, and was bored by 
your calhng my limbs fancy names and map- 
pmg me into mountains and valleys and all 
the rest of it, you called me an animal Well, 
I am an animal, if you call a hve man an 
animal 

ECRASIA. You need not explain Yourefused 
to be refined I did my best to lift youi pre- 
historic impulses on to the plane of beauty, 
of imagmation, of romance, of poetry, ot irt, 
of — 

ACTS These things are all a^ery well in the ir 
avay and m their proper places But they ar ' 
not love. They are an unnatural adulteration 
of love Love is a simple thing and a deep 
thing it IS an act of life and not an illusion 
Art is an illusion 

ARjiLLAx That IS false The statue comes 
to hfe always The statues of today are the 
men and women of the next incubation I 
hold up the marble figure before the mother 
and say, “This is the model you must copy ” 
We produce what we see Let no man dare 
to create in art a thing that he would not 
have exist m hfe 

MARTEiius. Yes I have been through all 
that But you yourself are makmg statues 
of ancients instead of beautiful nymphs and 
swams And Ecrasia is right about the an- 


cients being martistic They are damnably 
inartistic. 

ECRASLV Itnumphant] Ah' Our greatest 
artist vmdicates me Thanks, Martellus 

MARTELLTjs The body always ends by 
bemg a bore Nothing remains beautiful 
and interesting except thought, because the 
thought is the hfe Which is just what this 
old gentleman and this old lady seem to 
think too. 

THE 8HE-ANCIENT. Qmte SO. 

THE HE-ANCiENT. Precisely. 

THE NEiVLY BORN [to the He-Ajiciait] But you 
cant be nothing. "What do you want to be? 

THE HE-ANCIENT A VOrtCX 

THE NEWLY BORN. A what? 

THE sHE-ANciENT. A vortcx I began as a 
vortex why should I not end as one? 

ECRASIA Oh' That is what you old people 
are Vorticists 

ACTS. But if hfe IS thought, can you hve 
without a head? 

THE HE-ANciENT Not now perhaps But 
prehistoric men thought they could not hve 
ivithout tails I can hve wthout a tail. Why 
should I not hve -without a head? 

THE NEIVLY BORN. What IS a tail? 

THE HE-ANctENT. A habit of which your 
ancestors managed to cure themselves 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. None of us now beheve 
that all this machmery of flesh and blood is 
necessary It dies 

THE HE-ANCiENT. It impnsons us on tins 
petty planet and forbids us to range through 
the stars. 

ACTS But even a vortex is a vortex in some- 
thing. You cant have a whirlpool without 
water, and you cant have a vortex without gas, 
or molecules or atoms or ions or electrons or 
somethmg, not nothmg 

THE HE-ANCiENT No* the voitex IS not the 
Avater nor the gas nor the atoms, it is a po-sv er 
over these things 

THE SHE-ANCIENT. The body was the slave 
of the \ortex; but the slave has become the 
master; and we must free ourselves from that 
tjoranny It is this stuff [indtcaUug her body], 
this flesh and blood and bone and all the rest 
of it, that is mtolerable. Even prehistoric 
man dreamed of Avhat he called an astral 
body, and asked who would dehver him from 
the body of this death 

ACTS [evidently out of his depth] I shouldnt 
think too much about it if I ivere you You 
ha\ e to keep sane, you know. 
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The two Ancients look at one another, shrug 
their shoulders, and address themselves to their 
departure 

THE HE-ANCTENT Wc are staying too long 
with you, children We must go 

All the young people rise rather eagerly 
AiuiLLAX Dont mention it 
THE SHE-ANciENT It IS tiresome for us, too 
You see, children, we have to put thmgs very 
crudely to you to make ourselves mtelhgible 
THE HE-ANciENT And I am afraid we do 
not qmte succeed 

STREPHON. Very kmd of you to come at all 
and talk to us. I’m sure 

ECRASiA Why do the other ancients never 
come and give us a turn? 

THE SHE-ANciENT It 13 SO difficult for them 
They have forgotten how to speak, how to 
read, even how to think in your fashion We 
do not co mmuni cate ivith one another m that 
way or apprehend the world as you do 
THE HE-ANCiENT I find it more and more 
difficult to keep up your language Another 
century or two and it will be impossible I 
shall have to be reheved by a younger shep- 
herd 

Acis Of course we are always dehghted to 
see you, but stdl, if it tries you very severely, 
we could manage pretty well by ourselves, 
you know 

THE SHE-ANCIENT Tell me, Acis do you 
ever think of yourself as having to hve per- 
haps for thousands of years? 

ACIS Oh, dont talk about it Why, I know 
very well that I have only four years of what 
any reasonable person would call hvmg, and 
three and a half of them are already gone 
ECHASiA You must not mmd our saymg so, 
but really you cannot call being an ancient 
hvmg 

THE NEWLY BORN [almost m tears'] Oh, this 
dreadful shortness of our hves! I cannot bear 
it 

STREPHON I made up my nund on that 
subject long ago When I am three years and 
fifty weeks old, I shall have my fatal accident 
And it wdl not be an accident. 

THE HE- ANCIENT We are very tired of this 
subject. I must leave you 

THE NEWLY BORN V^at IS being tired? 

THE SHE-ANCIENT The penalty of attending 
to children Farewell 

The two Ancients go away severally, she into 
the grove, he up to the hills behind the temple 
all. Oufl [A great sigh of relief] 


ECRASIA Dreadful people! 

STREPHON BoresI 

MARTELLus Yet One would hke to follow 
them, to enter into their life, to grasp their 
thought, to comprehend the umverse as they 
must 

ARjiLLAX Getting old, MarteUus? 
MARTELLUS Well, I have finished ivith the 
dolls, and I am no longer jealous of you That 
looks hke the end Two hours sleep is enough 
for me I am afraid I am beginnmg to find 
you all rather silly 

STREPHON I know My girl went off this 
mormng She hadnt slept for weeks And 
she found mathematics more mterestmg 
than me 

MARTELLUS There is a prehistoric saying 
that has come doivn to us from a famous 
woman teacher She said “Leave women, 
and study mathematics ” It is the only re- 
mainmg fragment of a lost scripture called 
The Confessions of St Augustin, the Enghsh 
Opium Eater That primitive savage must 
have been a great woman, to say a thing that 
still hves after three hundred centuries I 
too mil leave women and study mathematics, 
which I have neglected too long Farewell, 
children, my old playmates I almost wish I 
could feel sentimental about partmg from 
you; but the cold truth is that you bore me 
Do not be angry with me your turn -will 
come [i/e passes away gravely into the grove] 
ARJILLAX. There goes a great spint What 
a sculptor he was! And now, nothing! It is as 
if he had cut off his hands 

THE NEWLY BORN Oh, wiU you all leave me 
as he has left you? 

ECRASIA Never We have sworn it 
i STREPHON What IS the use of swearing? 
She swore He swore You have sworn They 
have sworn 

ECRASIA You speak like a grammar 
STREPHON That is how one ought to speak, 
isnt it? We shall all be forsworn 

THE NEWLY BORN Do not talk hke that 
You are saddemng us, and you are chasmg 
the hght away It is growmg dark 
ACIS Night IS faUmg The hght ivill come 
back tomorrow 

THE NEWLY BORN What IS tomorrow? 

ACIS The day that never comes [He turns 
towards the temple] 

All begin trooping into the temple 
THE NEWLY BORN [holding Acis bock] That is 
no answer What — 
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AIUILL.W Silence Little children should 
be seen and not heard 
THE NEWLY BORN ]jputUng out her tongue at 
Ann]' 

ECR.VSLA Ungraceful You must not do 
that. 

THE NEWLY BORN I ivill do what I hke But 
there is something the matter -with me I 
want to he doivn I cannot keep my eyes 
open 

ECRASU You are falhng asleep You wiU 
wake up agam 

THE NEWTiY BORN [drolwih/] What IS sleeps 
ACTS Ask no questions, and you iviU be 
told no hes. [He takes her by the ear, and leads 
her firmly towards the temple^ 

THE NKWLY BORN. Ai' oi* ai' Dont I Want 
to be carried [5Aa reels into the arms of Acts, 
who carries her into ike temple^ 

ECRASiA Come, Arjillax you at least are 
still an artist I adore you 
AHjiLL.\x. Do you? Unfortunately for you, 
I am not still a child I have groivn out of 
cuddling I can only appreciate your figure 
Does that satisfy you^ 

ECRASLV At what distance? 

ARJ1LL.VX. Ann’s length or more 
ECRASU Thank you not for me [She turns 
away from hii7i\ 

ARJILLAX Ha' Ha' [He strides off into the 
teniplel 

ECRASU [calling to Strephon, who ts on the 
threshold ofi the temple, going m] Strephon 
STREPHON. No My heart IS broken [He goes 
into the temple^ 

ECRASU Must I pass the night alone^ [NAe 
looks round, seeking another partner, but they 
have all gone] After all, I can imagine a lover 
nobler than any of you [5Ae goes into the 
temple] 

It ts now quite dark A vague radiance appears 
near the temple and shapes itself into the ghost 
of Adam 

A woman’s VOICE [m the groue] Who is 
that? 

ADAM The ghost of Adam, the first father 
of mankmd Who are you’ 

THE VOICE. The ghost of Eve, the first 
mother of mankind. 

AD.ui. Come forth, wife, and shew yourself 
to me 

EVE [appearing near the groue] Here I am, 
husband. You are \ery old 

V \oicE [nt the hills] Ha' hal ha' 

ADAM ^VliD laughs’ \Mio dares laugli at 


Adam'* 

EVE Who has the heart to laugh at 
Eve? 

THE VOICE The ghost of Cain, the first child, 
and the first murderer [He appears between 
them, and as he does so there ts a prolonged 
Aisj] Who dares hiss at Cam, the lord of 
death-* 

A VOICE The ghost of the serpent, that hved 
before Adam and before Eve, and taught 
them how to bring forth Cam [iSAe becomes 
visible, coiled in the trees]. 

A VOICE There is one that came before the 
serpent 

THE SERPENT. That is the voice of Lihth, in 
whom the father and mother were one Hail, 
Lihth! 

Lilith becomes visible between, Cam and 
Adam 

LILITH I suffered unspeakably; I tore my- 
self asunder, I lost my life, to make of my 
one flesh these twam, man and woman And 
this is what has come of it What do you make 
of it, Adam, my son^ 

ADAM I made the earth bnng forth by my 
labor, and the woman bring forth by my love. 
And this is what has come of it What do you 
make of it. Eve, my wife’ 

EVE I nourished the egg m my body and 
fed it -with my blood And now they let it faU 
as the birds did, and suffer not at all What 
do you make of it. Cam, my first-bom? 

CAIN. I mvented killing and conquest and 
mastery and the winnowing out of the weak 
by the strong And now the strong have slam 
one another, and the weak hve for ever, 
and their deeds do nothmg for the doer more 
than for another What do you make of it, 
snake-* 

THE SERPENT I am justified. For I chose 
wisdom and the knowledjie of nood and 
evil; and now there is no evil; and wisdom 
and good are one It is enough. [She van- 
ishes] 

CAIN There is no place for me on earth any 
longer You cannot deny that mine was a 
splendid game while it lasted But now 'Out, 
out, brief candle' [He vanishes] 

EVE. The clever ones were always my 
favorites The diggers and the fighters have 
dug themselves m with the worms My clev ex 
ones have inherited the earth All’s weU. 
[She fades away] 

ADAM I can make nothmg of it, neither 
head nor tail What is it all for’ Wh}’ 
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XXXI 

SAINT JOAN 

A CHRONICLE PLAY IN SIX SCENES, AND AN EPILOGUE 


SCENE I 

A fine spring morning on the nver Meuse, 
helneen Lorraine and Champagne, m the year 
l-t29 A D , tn the castle of Vaucouleurs 

Captain Robert de Baudricourt, a military 
squire, handsome and physically energetic, but 
with no will ofihis oivn, ts disguising that defect 
tn his usual fashion by storming terribly at hts 
steward, a trodden worm, scanty offiesh, scanty 
of hair, who might be any age from 18 to 55, 
being the sort of man whom age cannot wither 
because he has never bloomed 

The two are tn a sunny stone chamber on the 
first fioor of the castle At a plain strong oak 
table, seated in chair to match, the captain pre- 
sents his left profile The steward stands facing 
him at the other side of the table, if so depreca- 
tory a stance as his can be called standing The 
mulhqned thirteenth-century window is open be- 
hind him Near it tn ike comer is a turret with a 
narrow arched doorway leading to a winding 
stair which descends to the courtyard There ts 
a stout fourlegged stool under ^e table, and a 
wooden chest under the window 

ROBERT. No eggs' No eggs' I Thousand 
thunders, man, what do you mean by no 
eggs? 

STEWARD Su:. it is not my fault It is the 
act of God. 

ROBERT Blasphemy You tell me there are 
no eggs, and you blame your Maker for it 

STEWARD Sur what can I do^ I cannot lay 

eggs 

ROBERT [sarcasticl Ha' You jest about it 

STEWARD No, Sir, God knows We all have 
to go -without eggs just as you have, sir. The 
hens will not lay. 

ROBERT Indeed' [JSiwng] Now listen to me, 
you 

STEIVARD [humify] Yes, sir. 

ROBERT ^^at am I'' 

STEWARD What are you, sir? 

ROBERT [coming at him] Yes* what am I-* 
Am I Robert, squire of Baudncourt and 
captam of this castle of Vaucouleurs, or am I 
a cowboy? 

STEWARD Oh, SIT, you knoTv you are a 
greater man here than the kmg himself. 


ROBERT Precisely And now, do you know 
what you are'* 

STEWARD I am nobody, sir, except that I 
have the honor to be your steward 

ROBERT [driving him to the wall, adjective by 
a^ecUve] You have not only the honor of 
bemg my steward, but the privilege of being 
the worst, most mcompetent, drivelhng 
smvelhng jibbenng jabbermg idiot of a 
steward in France. [He strides back to the 
table] 

STEIVARD [con'enng on the ches{] Yes, sir to 
a great man like you I must seem hke that, 

ROBERT [fuming] My fault, I suppose. Eh? 

STEWARD [coming to him deprecatingly] Oh, 
sir you always give my most innocent words 
such a turn' 

ROBERT I iviU give your neck a turn if you 
dare tell me, when I ask you how many eggs 
there are, that you cannot lay any 

STEWARD [protesting] Oh sir, oh sir — 

ROBERT No not oh sir, oh sir, but no sir, no 
sir My three Barbary hens and the black are 
the best layers m Champagne. And you come 
and tell me that there are no eggs! Who stole 
them? Tell me that, before I kick you out 
through the castle gate for a har and a seller 
of my goods to thieves The milk was short 
yesterday, too do not forget that 

STEWARD [desperate] I ^ow, sir. I know 
only too well There is no milk there are no 
eggs tomorrow there ivill be nothing 

ROBERT. Nothmg' You wall steal the lot 
eh^ 

STEWARD No, sir. nobody iviU steal any- 
thing But there is a spell on us we are 
bewitched 

ROBERT That story is not good enough for 
me Robert de Baudncourt bums witches 
and hangs thiei'es Go Brmg me four dozen 
eggs and two gallons of nnlk here m this 
room before noon, or Heaven have mercy on 
your bones! I will teach you to make a fool 
of me. [He resumes his seat with an air of 
finality] 

STEWARD Sir. I tell you there are no eggs 
There -will be none — not if you were to kill 
me for it — as long as The Maid is at the door. 
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ROBERT The Maid! Wliat maid? What are 
you talking about? 

STEWARD The girl from Lorraine, sir From 
Domr^my 

ROBERT [rwwig in fearful wrath] Thirty 
thousand thunders' Fifty thousand devils! 
Do you mean to say that that girl, who had 
the impudence to ask to see me two days 
ago, and whom I told you to send back to 
her father with my orders that he was to 
give her a good hiding, is here still? 

STEWARD I have told her to go, sir She 
wont 

ROBERT I did not tell you to tell her to go 
I told you to throw her out You have fifty 
men-at-arms and a dozen lumps of ablebodied 
servants to carry out my orders Are they 
afraid of her? 

STEWARD She IS so posibve, sir 

ROBERT [geiztng him by the scruff of the necA] 
Positivel Now see here I am going to throw 
you doivnstairs 

STEWARD No, sir Pleose 

ROBERT Well, stop me by being positive 
It’s quite easy any slut of a girl can do it 

STEWARD [hanging bmp tn his hands'\ Sir, sir 
you cannot get rid of her by throivmg me 
out [Robert has to let him drop He squats on 
hts knees on the floor, contemplating his master 
resignedly] You see, sir, you are much more 
positive than I am But so is she 

ROBERT I am stronger than you are, you 
fooL 

STEWARD No sir. it isnt that it’s your 
strong character, sir She is weaker than we 
are she is only a shp of a girl, but we cannot 
make her go 

ROBERT You parcel of curs you are afraid 
of her 

STEWARD [rising cautiously] No, sir we are 
afraid of you, but she puts courage into us 
She really doesnt seem to be afraid of any- 
thing Perhaps you could frighten her, sir 

ROBERT [gnmly] Perhaps Where is she 
now? 

STEWARD Down m the courtyard, sir, talk- 
ing to the soldiers as usual She is always 
talkmg to the soldiers except when she is 
praying 

ROBERT Praying! Ha! You beheve she 
prays, you idiot I know the sort of girl that 
IS always talkmg to soldiers She shall talk 
to me a bit [He goes to the window and shouts 
fiercely through it] HaUo, you there! 

A oihl’s voice [bright, strong, and rough] Is 


it me, sir? 

ROBERT Yes, you 

the voice Be you captain? 

ROBERT Yes, damn your impudence, I be 
captain Come up here [To the soldiers in the 
yard] Shew her the way, you And shove her 
along quick. [He leaves the window, and returns 
to hts place at the table, where he sits magis- 
terially] 

STEWARD [whispering] She wants to go 
and be a soldier herself She wants you to 
give her soldier’s clothes Armor, sir! And a 
sword' Actually! [He steals behind Robert] 
Joan appears tn the turret doorway She is an 
ablebodied country girl of 17 or 18, respectably 
dressed tn red, with an uncommon face eyes very 
wide apart and bulging as they often do tn very 
imaginative people, a long well-shaped nose with 
wide nostrils, a short upper bp, resolute but full- 
lipped mouth, and handsome fghting chin She 
comes eagerly to the table, delighted at having 
penetrated to Baudncourt’s presence at last, and 
full of hope as to the result Hts scowl does not 
check or frighten her in the least Her voice is 
normally a hearty coaxing voice, very confident, 
very appealing, very hard to resist 
JOAN [bobbing a curtsey] Good mormng, 
captain squire Captam you are to give me 
a horse and armor and some soldiers, and 
send me to the Dauphm Those are jour 
orders from my Lord 

ROBERT [outraged] Orders from your lord! 
And who the devil may your lord be? Go 
back to him, and tell him that I am neither 
duke nor peer at his orders I am squire of 
Baudncourt, and I take no orders except 
from the king 

JOAN [reassuringly] Yes, sqmre that is all 
right My Lord is the Kuig of Heaven 
ROBERT Why, the gwl’s mad [To the 
steward] Why didnt you tell me so, you 
blockhead? 

STEWARD Sir do not anger her give her 
what she wants 

JOAN [ympaiieni, but friendly] They all say I 
am mad until I talk to them, squire But 
you see that it is the will of God that you are 
to do what He has put into my nund 

ROBERT It 13 the -will of God that I shall 
send you back to your father with orders to 
put you under lock and key and thrash the 
madness out of you What have you to say to 
that? 

JOAN You think you will, squire, but you 
wiU find it all commg qmte different You 
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said you would not see me, but here I am 
STEWARD [appealing] Yes, sir You see, sir 
ROBERT Hold your tongue, you 
STEWARD [abjectly] Yes, sir 
ROBERT [to Joan, with a sour loss ofconjidence] 
So you are presuming on my seeing you, are 
you? 

JOAN [sweetly] Yes, squire 
ROBERT [Jeeling that he has lost ground, brings 
down his two fists squarely on the table, and 
infiates his chest imposingly to cure the unwelcome 
and only too familiar sensation] Now listen to 
me I am going to assert myself 

JOAN [6««Zy] Please do, squire The horse 
will cost sixteen francs It is a good deal of 
money, but I can save it on the armor I can 
find a soldier’s armor that will fit me well 
enough I am very hardy, and I do not need 
beautiful armor made to my measure like you 
wear I shall not want many soldiers the 
Dauphm iviU give me all I need to raise the 
siege of Orleans 

ROBERT [flabbergasted] To raise the siege of 
Orleans! 

JOAN [simply] Yes, squire that is ivhat God 
is sendmg me to do Three men >vill be 
enough for you to send with me if they are good 
men and gentle to me They have promised 
to come ivith me Polly and Jack and — 
ROBERT Polly" You unpudent baggage, do 
you dare call squire Bertrand de Poulengey 
Polly to my face^ 

JOAN. Bks friends call him so, squire I did 
not know he had any other name Jack — 
ROBERT That IS Monsieur John of Metz, I 
suppose? 

JOAN. Yes, squire. Jack will come wilhngly 
he IS a very kind gentleman, and gives me 
money to give to the poor I think John God- 
save iviU come, and Dick the Archer, and 
then servants John of Honecourt and Juhan 
There 17111 be no trouble for you, squire I 
have arranged it all you have only to give 
the order 

ROBERT [contemplating her in a stupor of 
amazement] Well, I am damned' 

JOAN unrufficd sireeinejs] No, squire 
God IS very merciful; and the blessed saints 
Catherme and Margaret, who speak to me 
every day [he gapes], toU mtercede for you 
You inll go to paradise, and your name will 
be remembered for ever as my first helper 
ROBERT [?o the steward, still muck bothered, 
but changing his tone as he pursues a new cluj] 
Is this true about Monsieur de Poulengey? 


STEWARD [eagerly] Yes, sir, and about Mon- 
sieur de Metz too They both want to go 
ivith her 

ROBERT [thoughtful] Mf [He goes to ike 
window, and shouts into the courtyard] Hallo' 
You there send Monsieur de Poulengey to 
me, -will you? [He turns to Joarl] Get out; and 
wait in the yard 

JOAN [smiling brightly at /n/n] Right, squire 
[She goes out] 

ROBERT [?o the steward] Go ivith her, you, 
you dithering imbecile Stay ivithin call; and 
keep your eye on her I shall have her up 
here again 

STEWARD Do so in God's name, sir Thmk 
of those hens, the best layers m Champagne, 
and — 

ROBERT Think of my boot, and take your 
backside out of reach of it 

The steward retreats hastily and finds himself 
confronted in the doorway by Bertrand de Poulen- 
gey, a lymphatic French gentleman-at-arms, aged 
36 or thereabout, employed in the department of 
the provost - marshal, dreamily absent - minded, 
seldom speaking unless spoken to, and then slow 
and obstinate in reply altogether tn contrast to 
the self-assertive, loud-mouthed, superficially 
energetic, fundamentally will-less Robert The 
steward makes nay for km, and vanishes 

Poulengey salutes, and stands awaiting orders 

ROBERT [genially] It isnt service, Polly A 
friendly talk. Sit doira [He hooks the stool 
from under the table with his instep] 

Poulengey, relaxing, comes into the room, 
places the stool between the table and the window ; 
and sits down ruminatively. Robert, half sitting 
on the end of the table, begins the friendly talk. 

ROBERT Now hsten to me, Polly I must 
talk to you like a father. 

Poulengey looks up at him gravely for a 
moment, hut says nothing 

ROBERT It’s about this girl you are 
interested m Now, I have seen her I have 
talked to her First, she’s mad That doesnt 
matter Second, she’s not a farm wench 
She’s a bourgeoise That matters a good deaL 
I know her class exactly Her father came 
here last year to represent his village m a 
lawsmt he IS one of their notables A farmer. 
Not a gentleman farmer he makes money by 
It, and h\es by it. Still, not a laborer. Not a 
mechamc. He nnght have a cousin a lawyer, 
or in the Church. People of this sort may be 
of no account sociallj; but they can give a 
lot of bother to the authorities That is to 
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say, to me Now no doubt it seems to you a 
very simple thing to take this girl away, 
humbuggmg her into the behef that you are 
taking her to the Dauphin But if you get 
her into trouble, you may get me into no 
end of a mess, as I am her father's lord, and 
responsible for her protection So friends or 
no fiiends, Polly, hands off her 

FOULENOEY [with deliberate impressiveness] I 
should as soon thmk of the blessed Virgm 
herself in that way, as of this girl 

HOBEBT [coming off the table] But she says 
you and Jack and Dick have offered to go 
with her What for? You are not going to tell 
me that you take her crazy notion of going 
to the Dauphm senously, are you? 

FOULENOEY [slowlp] There is something 
about her They are pretty foulmouthed and 
fouhmnded down there m the guardroom, 
some of them But there hosnt been a word 
that has an)rthing to do wth her being a 
woman They have stopped swearing before 
her 'There is sometfung Something It may 
be worth trying 

HOBEBT Oh, come, PoUy' pull yourself 
together Commonsense was never your 
strong point, but this is a httle too much 
[He retreats disgustedly] 

FOULENOEY [wimoved] What is the good of 
commonsense? If we had any commonsense 
we should join the Duke of Burgundy and 
the English king They hold half the country, 
right down to the Loire They have Pans 
They have this castle you know very well 
that we had to surrender it to the Duke of 
Bedford, and that you are only holding it on 
parole The Dauphin is in Chmon, like a 
rat in a comer, except that he wont fight 
We dont even know that he is the Dauphm 
his mother says he isnt, and she ought to 
know Thmk of that! the queen denying the 
legitimacy of her own son! 

BOBEBT Well, she mamed her daughter to 
the English kmg Can you blame the woman? 

FOULENOEY I blame nobody But thanks to 
her, the Dauphm is down and out, and we 
may as well face it The English will take 
Orleans the Bastard will not be able to stop 
them 

BOBEBT He beat the English the year 
before last at Montargis I was with him 
FOULENOEY No matter his men are cowed 
now, and he cant work miracles And I tell 
you that nothing can save our side now but 
a miracle 


BOBEBT Miracles are all right, Polly The 
only difficulty about them is that they dont 
happen nowadays 

FOULENOEY I used to thmk so I am not so 
sure now [Rising, and moving ruminatively 
towards the ivindow] At all events this is not 
a time to leave any stone unturned There is 
something about the girl 

BOBEBT Oh! You think the girl can work 
miracles, do you? 

FOULENOEY I tliink the girl herself is a bit 
of a miracle Anyhow, she is the lost card 
left in our hand Better play her than throw 
up the game [He wanders to the turret] 
BOBEBT [wavering] You really thmk that? 
FOULENOEY [turning Is there anything else 
letf for us to thmk? 

BOBEBT [going to him] Look here, Polly If 
you were m my place would you let a girl 
like that do you out of sixteen francs for a 
horse? 

FOULENOEY I wU pay for the horse 
BOBEBT You wll' , 

FOULENOEY Ycs I Mill back my opinion 
BOBEBT You ivill Tcally gamble on a for- 
lorn hope to the tune of sixteen francs? 
FOULENOEY It IS not 0 gamble 
BOBEBT What else is it? 

FOULENOEY It IS a Certainty Her words 
and her ardent faith in God have put fire 
into me 

HOBEBT [giDuig him up] WTicw! You are as 
mad as she is 

FOULENOEY [obstinately] We wont a few 
mad people now See where the sane ones 
have landed us’ 

BOBEBT [Aw irresoluteness now openly swamp- 
ing hts affected decisiveness] I shall feel like a 
precious fool Still, if you feel sure — ? 

FOULENOEY I feel sure enough to take her 
to Chmon — unless you stop me 

BOBEBT Tills 13 not fair You are putting 
the responsibihty on me 

FOULENOEY It IS on you whichever w ay you 
decide 

HOBEBT Yes thatsjustit. Which way ami 
to decide? You dont see how awkward this 
IS for me [Snatching at a dilatory step with an 
unconscious hope that Joan mill make up his 
mind for Ann] Do you think I ought to have 
another talk to her? 

FOULENOEY [n««g] Yes [He goes to the 
window and calls] Joan' 
joan’s voice Will he let us go, Polly? 
FOULENOEY Comc up Comc m [Turning to 
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Bohertl Shall I leave you witli her? 

ROBERT No. stay here; and back me up. 
Poulengey stis down on the chest Robert goes 
back to kts viagisierial chair, but remains stand- 
ing to tnjlate himself more imposingly. Joan 
comes in, full of good news. 

JOAN Jack will go halves for the horse 
ROBERT Well" [He sits, d^atedj 
POULENGEY [gravc/y] Sit down,- Joan 
JOAN [checked a litile, and looking to Robert\ 
May I? 

ROBERT Do what you are told 
Joan curtsies and sits down on the stool between 
them Robert outfaces his perplexity with hts most 
peremptory air 

ROBERT What IS your name? 

JOAN [chaitily'\ They always call me Jenny 
m Lorraine Here m France I am Joan The 
soldiers call me The Maid 

ROBERT. What IS your surname? 

JOAN. Surname^ Wiat is that? My father 
sometimes calls himself d’Are, but I know 
nothing about it. You met my father He — 
ROBERT. Yes, yes* I remember You come 
from Domr^my m Lorraine, I think. 

JOAN Yes, but what does it matter? we all 
speak French 

ROBERT. Dont ask questions answer them. 
How old are you? 

JOAN Seventeen, so they tell me It might 
be mneteen. I dont remember 

ROBERT What did you mean when you 
said that St Catherine and St Margaret 
talked to you every day? 

JOAN They do. 

ROBERT "V^at are they hke? 

JOAN [suddenly obstinate] I will tell you 
nothmg about that they have not given me 
leave. 

ROBERT But you actually see them, and 
they talk to you just as I am talking to you^ 
JOAN. No: it IS qmte different I cannot tell 
you you must not talk to me about my 
voices 

ROBERT. How do you mean? voices? 

JOAN. I hear voices telhng me what to do 
They come from God 

ROBERT They come from your imagination. 
JOAN. Of course That is how the messages 
of God come to us 

POULENGEY. Checkmate 
ROBERT No fear’ [To Joari] So God says you 
are to raise the siege of Orleans'* 

JOAN And to croivn the Dauphin m Rheims 
Cathedral. 


ROBERT Crown the D ' Gosh' 

JOAN. And to make the English leave 
France. 

ROBERT [sarcastic] Anjrthing else? 

JOAN [charming] Not just at present, thank 
you, squire 

ROBERT I suppose you tliink raising a 
siege is as easy as chasing a cow out of a 
meadow You think soldiermg is anybody’s 
job? 

JOAN I do not think it can be very difficult 
if God is on your side, and you are wiUing to 
put your hfe m His hand But many soldiers 
are very sunple 

ROBERT [grimly] Simple' Did you ever see 
Enghsh soldiers fighting'* 

JOAN They are only men God made them 
just hke us; but He gave them their own 
country and their own language; and it is not 
His will that they should come into our 
country and try to speak our language 
ROBERT Who has been putting such non- 
sense into your head? Dont you know that 
soldiers are subject to their feudal lord, and 
that it is nothing to them or to you whether 
he is the duke of Burgundy or the king of 
England or the king of France? What has 
their language to do with it? 

JOAN I do not understand that a bit We 
are all subject to the Kmg of Heaven; and 
He gave us our countries and our languages, 
and meant us to keep to them If it were not 
so it would be murder to kill an Englishman 
m battle; and you, squire, would be in great 
danger of heU fire You must not think about 
your duty to your feudal lord, but about 
your duty to God 

POULENGEY It's no use, Robert she can 
choke you like that every time. 

ROBERT. Can she, by Samt Dennis' We 
shall see [2b Joari] We are not talkmg about 
God. we are talkmg about practical affairs I 
ask you agam, girl, have you ever seen 
English soldiers fighting? Have you ever 
seen them plimdenng, burning, turning the 
countryside mto a desert? Have you heard 
no tales of their Black Prmce who was 
blacker than the devil himself, or of the 
English king’s father"* 

JOAN. You must not be afraid, Robert — 
ROBERT. Damn you, I am not afraid And 
who gave you leave to call me Robert^ 

JOAN You were called so in church m the 
name of our Lord. All the other names are 
your father’s or vour brother’s or anybody’s. 
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noBERT Tchal 

JOAN Listen to me, squire At Domr^my 
we had to fly to the next village to escape 
from the Enghsh soldiers Three of them 
were left behind, wounded I came to know 
these three poor goddams quite well They 
had not half my strength 

ROBERT Do you know w hy they are called 
goddams? 

JOAN No Everyone calls them goddams 

ROBERT It 13 because they are always call- 
ing on their God to condemn their souls to 
perdition That is what goddam means in 
their language How do you hke it? 

JOAN God -will be merciful to them, and 
they will act hke Ehs good children when they 
go back to the country He made for them, 
and made them for I have heard the tales of 
the Black Prmce The moment he touched 
the sod of our country the devil entered into 
him and made him a black fiend But at home, 
m the plaee made for him by God, he was 
good It 13 always so If I went into England 
against the will of God to conquer England, 
and tried to hve there and speak its language, 
the devd would enter mto me, and when I 
was old I should shudder to remember the 
WTckednesses I did. 

ROBERT Perhaps But the more devd you 
were the better you might fight That is why 
the goddams will take Orleans And you 
cannot stop them, nor ten thousand hke you 

JOAN One thousand hke me can stop 
them Ten hke me can stop them with God 
on our side [SAe rises impetuously, and goes at 
him, unable to sit qiaet any longer] You do not 
understand, sqmre Our soldiers are always 
beaten because they are fightmg only to 
save then skins, and the shortest way to 
save your skin is to run away Our kmghts 
are thinking only of the money they will 
make m ransoms it is not kill or be kdled 
ivith them, but pay or be paid But I will 
teach them all to fight that the will of God 
may be done m France, and then they wdl 
drive the poor goddams before them hke 
sheep You and Polly wdl hve to see the day 
when there ivill not be an English soldier on 
the soil of France, and there wiU be but one 
king there not the feudal Enghsh kmg, but 
God’s French one 

ROBERT [to Poulengey] This may be all rot, 
Polly, but the troops might swalloiv it, 
though nothmg that we can say seems able to 
put any fight mto them. Even the Dauphm 


might swallow it And if she can put fight 
into him, she can put it into nnyboily 
pouLENQEY I Can see no harm in trying 
Can you? And there is sometlung about the 
girl— 

ROBERT [turning to Joan] Now listen you to 
me; and [desperately] dont cut m before I 
have time to think 

JOAN [plumping down on the stool again, like 
an obedient schoolgirl] Yes, sqmre 

ROBERT Your orders are, that you are to 
go to Chmon under the escort of this gentle- 
man and three of his friends 

JOAN [radiant, clasping her hands] Oh, 
squire! Your head is all circled mth light, 
hke a saint’s 

pouLENOEY How IS she to get mto the 
royal presence? 

ROBERT [iMo has looked up for his halo 
rather apprehensively] I dont know how did 
she get into my presence? If the Dauphin 
can keep her out he is a better man than I 
take him for I wll send her to 

Chmon, and she can say I sent her. 'Then let 
come what may I can do no more 
JOAN And the dress^ I may have a soldier’s 
dress, maynt I, squire? 

ROBERT Have what you please I wash my 
hands of it 

JOAN [wildly excited by her success] Come, 
Polly [SAe dashes out] 

ROBERT [shaking Poulengey’s hand] Good- 
bye, old man, I am taking a big chance Few 
other men ivould have done it But as you 
say, there is something about her 

POULENOEY Yes there is sometlung about 
her Goodbye [He goes out] 

Robert, still very doubtful whether he has not 
been made a fool of by a crazy female, and a 
social inferior to boot, scratches his head and 
slowly comes back from the door 
The steward runs in with a basket 
STEWARn Sir, sir — 

ROBERT What now? 

STETWARD The hens are laymg hke mad, 
sir Five dozen eggs! 

ROBERT [stiffens convulsively, crosses himself, 
and forms with his pale Ups the words] Christ in 
heaven! [Aloud but breathless] She did come 
fi:om God 

SCENE II 

Chmon, in Touraine An end of the throne- 
room i» the castle, curtained off to make an ante- 
chamber The Archbishop of Rhetms, close on 
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50, a full-fed political prelate with nothing of the 
ecclesiastic about him except his imposing hear- 
ing, and the Lord Chamberlain, Monseigneur de 
la Tremouille, a monstrous arrogant wineskin of 
a man, are waiting for the Dauphin There is a 
door in the wall to the right of the two men It is 
late in the afternoon on the 8th of March, l'i 29 
The Archbishop stands with dignity whilst the 
Chamberlain, on hts left, fumes about in the 
worst of tempers 

lA TH^MouiLLE What the devil does the 
Dauphin mean by keeping us ■waitmg like 
this? I dont know how you have the patience 
to stand there like a stone idol 

THE AHCHBiSHOP. You SCO, I am an arch- 
bishop, and an archbishop is a sort of idol 
At any rate he has to learn to keep still and 
suffer fools patiently Besides my dear Lord 
Chamberlain, it is ihe Dauphin's royal privi- 
lege to keep you waitmg, is it not? 

lA TR^MounxE Dauphm be damned' sav- 
ing your reverence Do you know how much 
money he owes me? 

THE ARCHBISHOP Much more than he owes 
me, I have no doubt, because you are a much 
richer man But I take it he owes you all you 
could afford to lend him That is what he 
owes me 

lA TREMOUILLE Twentyscveu thousand, 
that was his last haul A cool twentyseven 
thousandl 

THE ARCHBISHOP What bccomcs of it ah'* 
He never has a smt of clothes that I n ould 
throw to a curate 

LA trEmouille He dmes on a chicken or a 
scrap of mutton He borrows my last penny, 
and there is nothmg to shew for it [A page 
appears in the doorway'] At last' 

THE PAGE No, my lord it is not His Majesty 
Monsieur de Bais is approaching 

LA trEmouille Young Bluebeard' Why 
annoimce him*' 

THE page Captam La Hire is mth him 
Somethmg has happened, I think 

Gilles de Rais, a young man of 25, very smart 
and self-possessed, and sporting the extrava- 
gance of a little curled beard dyed blue at a clean- 
shaven court, comes in He is determined to make 
himself agreeable, but lacks natural joyousness, 
and IS not really pleasant In fact when he defies 
the Church some eleven years later he is accused 
of trying to extract pleasure from horrible cruel- 
ties, and hanged So far, however, there is no 
shadow of the gallows on him. He advances gaily 
to the Archbishop The page mthdraws 


BLUEBE.VRD YouT faithful lamb, iVrch- 
bishop Good day, my lord Do you know 
what has happened to La Hire'’ 

LA trEmouille He has sworn himself into 
a fit, perhaps 

BLUEBE.VRD No. just the oppositc Foul 
Mouthed Frank, the only man in Tourame 
who could beat him at swearing, was told by 
a soldier that he shouldnt use such language 
when he was at the pomt of death 

THE ARCHBISHOP Nor at any other point 
But was Foul Mouthed Frank on the pomt 
of death’’ 

BLUEBEARD Ycs' he has just fallen into a 
well and been droivned La ILre is frightened 
out of his Wats 

Captain La Hire comes in. a war dog with no 
court manners and pronounced camp ones 
BLUEBEARD I have just been telhng the 
Chamberlam and the Archbishop The Arch- 
bishop says you ate a lost man 

LA HIRE [sending past Bluebeard, and plant- 
ing himself between the Archbishop and La 
Trimouille] This is nothmg to joke about It 
isworse than we thought It was not a soldier, 
but an angel dressed as a soldier 

THE CHAMBERLAIN 
BLUEBEARD J ^ 

Ln. HIRE Yes, an angel. She has made her 
way from Champagne with half a dozen men 
through the thick of everything Burgun- 
dians, Goddams, deserters, robbers, and Lord 
know's who, and they never met a soul except 
the country folk. I know one of them de 
Poulengey. He says she’s an angel If ever 
I utter an oath again may my soul be blasted 
to eternal damnation' 


THE ARCHBISHOP. A Very pious beginmng, 
Captam 

Bluebeard and La Tremouille laugh at him. 
The page returns 
THE PAGE His Majestj' 

They stand perfunctorily at court attention 
The Dauphin, aged 26, really King Charles the 
Seventh since the death of hts father, but as yet 
uncrowned, comes in through ihe curtains with 
a paper in his hands. He is a poor creature 
physically; and the current fashion of shaving 
closely, and hiding every scrap of hair under the 
head-covenng or headdress, both by women and 
men, makes ihe worst of hts appearance He has 
little narrow eyes, near together, a long pendulous 
nose that droops over hts thick short upper lip, and 
ike expression of a young dog accustomed to be 
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kicked, yel incorrigible and irrepressible But he 
IS neither vulgar nor stupid, and he has a cheeky 
humor which enables him to hold hts own m con- 
versation Just at present he is excited, like a 
child with a new toy lie comes to the Archbishop's 
left hand Bluebeard and La Hire retire towards 
the curtains 

aiARLES Oh, Archbishop, do you know 
what Robert de Baudncourt is sending me 
from Vaucouleurs? 

THE auchbishop [contemptuously'] I am not 
interested in the newest toys 

ciiAHLES [indignantly] It isnt a toy [Sufe/y] 
However, I can get on very well wthout your 
interest 

THE ARCHBISHOP Your Higliness is taking 
offence very unnecessarily 

CHARLES Thank you Y ou are always ready 
ivith a lecture, amt you? 

LA TREJiouiLLE [roughly] Enough grumb- 
ling What have you got there? 

CHARLES What IS that to you? 

LA tr£mouille It is my business to know 
what IS passing between you and the garrison 
at Vaucouleurs [//c snatches the paper from 
the Dauphins hand, and begins reading il with 
some difficulty, following the words with his 
finger and spelling them out syllable by syllable ] 
CHARLES [morUfiei] You all think you can 
treat me as you please because I owe you 
money, and because I am no good at fight- 
ing But I have the blood royal in my 
veins 

THE ARCHBISHOP Evcn that has been ques- 
tioned, your Highness One hardly recograzes 
m you the grandson of Charles the Wise 
CHARLES I want to hear no more of my 
grandfather He was so wnse that he used up 
the whole famdy stock of insdom for five 
generations, and left me the poor fool I am, 
bulked and insulted by aU of you 

THE ARCHBISHOP Control yourself, sir 
These outbursts of petulance are not seemly 
CHARLES Another lecturel Thank you 
What a pity it is that though you are an 
archbishop saints and angels dont come to 
see you' 

THE ARCHBISHOP What do you mean? 
CHARLES Ahal Ask that bully there [point- 
ing to La Trimoutlle] 

LA TRf MOUHLE [yhnoiLs] Hold your tongue 
Do you hear? 

CHARLES Oh, I hear You neednt shout 
The whole castle can hear Why dont you 
go and shout at the English, and beat them 


for me? 

LA tr£mouille [rawwgAiryii/] You young — 
ciuBLES [running behind the Archbishop] 
Dont you raise your hand to me It’s high 
treason 

LA HIRE Steady, Dukel Steady* 

THE ARCHBISHOP [resolutely] Come, come! 
this will not do My lord Chamberlain please! 
please! we must keep some sort of order [To 
the Dauphin] And you, sh if you cannot rule 
your kingdom, at least try to rule your- 
self 

CHARLES Another lecture! Thank you 
la tr^mouille [handing the paper to the 
Archbishop] Here read the accursed thmg 
for me. He has sent the blood boihng into 
my head I cant distmguish the letters 
aiARLES [coming back and peering round La 
Trimoutlle' s left shoulder] I will read it for you 
if you like I can read, you know 

LA TnfiMOUiLLE [with intense contempt, not 
at all slung by the /aunt] Yes reading is about 
all you are fit for Can you make it out, Arch- 
bishop? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. I should havc cxpccted 
more commonsense from De Baudricourt He 
IS sendmg some cracked country lass here — 
CHARLES [interrupting] No he is sending a 
saint an angel And she is coming to me to 
me, the king, and not to you. Archbishop, 
holy as you are She knows the blood royal 
if you dont [He struts up to the curtains be- 
tween Bluebeard and La Hire] 

THE ARCHBISHOP You cotmot be allowed 
to see this crazy wench 

CHARLES [turning] But I am the kmg, and I 

LVlU 

La TRfiMOUiLLE [brutally] Then she cannot 
be allowed to see you Now! 

CHARLES I teU you I ivilL I am gomg to put 
my foot doivn — 

BLUEBEARD [laughing at Aim] Naughty! What 
would your wise grandfather say? 

CHARLES That just shews your ignorance, 
Bluebeard My grandfather had a saint who 
used to float m the an when she was prajrmg, 
and told him everythmg he wanted to know 
My poor father had two saints. Mane de 
MaiU6 and the Casque of Avignon It is m 
our family, and I dont care what you say 
I wiU have my saint too 
THE ARCHBISHOP This Creature is not a 
samt She is not even a respectable woman. 
She does not wear women’s clothes She is 
dressed like a soldier, and ndes round the 
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country wth soldiers Do you suppose such 
a person can be admitted to your Highness’s 
court? 

LA HIRE Stop [Gozng to ihe Archbishop 
Did you say a girl in armor, hke a soldier? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. So De BaudncouTt de- 
scnbes her 

LA HIRE But by all the devils m hell — Oh, 
God forgive me, what am I saying^ — by Our 
Lady and all the saints, this must be the 
angel that struck Foul Mouthed Frank dead 
for swearing 

CHARLES \tnumphant\ You see' A miracle' 
LA HIRE She may st^e the lot of us dead 
if we cross her For Heaven’s sake, Arch- 
bishop, be careful what you are domg 
THE ARCHBISHOP [severely] Rubbish! Nobody 
has been struck dead A drunken blackguard 
who has been rebuked a hundred times for 
swearmg has fallen mto a well and been 
drowned. A mere comcidence 
LA HIRE. I do not know what a coincidence 
is I do know that the man is dead, and that 
she told him he was gomg to die 

THE ARCHBISHOP. We are all going to die. 
Captain. 

LA HIRE [crossing himself] I hope not- [He 
hacks out of the conversation] 

BLUEBEARD We can easily find out whether 
she is an angel or not. Let us arrange when 
she comes that I shall be the Dauphin, and 
see whether she will find me out 
CHARLES Yes I agree to that. If she cannot 
find the blood royal I will have nothmg to do 
Avith her 

THE ARCHBISHOP. It IS for the Church to 
make saints* let De Baudricourt mmd his 
owm busmess, and not dare usurp the func- 
tion of his priest I say the girl ^aU not be 
admitted. 

BLUEBEARD. But, Aichbishop 

THE archbishop [steTTi/y] I speak in the 
Church’s name [To the Dauphin] Do you dare 
say she shall? 

CHARLES [intimidated but sulky] Oh, if you 
make it an excommumcation matter, I have 
nothing more to say, of course Butyouhavnt 
read the end of the letter De Baudncourt 
says she will raise the siege of Orleans, and 
beat the English for us. 

LA TREMOUnXE. Rot' 

CHARLES. Well, will you save Orleans for us, 
with all your bullymg? 

LA trSmodille [savagely] Do not throw 
that in my face again do you hear? I have 


done more fighting than you ever did or ever 
wilL But I cannot be everywhere. 

THE DAUPHIN*. Well, thats something. 

BLUEBEARD [coj/jiRg helicecn the Archbishop 
and Charles] You have Jack Dunois at the 
head of your troops m Orleans the brave 
Dunois, the handsome Dunois, the wonder- 
ful mvincible Dunois, the darhng of all tile 
ladies, the beautiful bastard Is it likely that 
the country lass can do what he cannot do? 

CHARLES Why doesnt he raise the siege, 
then? 

LA HIRE. *1116 wmd is Bgamst him. 

BLUEBEARD How can the wand hurt him 
at Orleans? It is not on the Channel 

LA HIRE It IS on the river Lone; and the 
English hold the bridgehead. He must ship 
his men across the river and upstream if he 
IS to take them m the rear. Well, he cannot, 
because there is a devul of a wmd blowang 
the other way He is tired of papng the 
priests to pray for a west wind What he 
needs is a miracle You tell me that what the 
girl did to Foul Mouthed Frank was no 
mirade. No matter* it finished Frank If she 
changes the wmd for Dunois, that may not 
be a miracle either, but it may finish the 
English What harm is there m trying? 

THE archbishop [ivho has read ihe end of the 
letter and become more thoughtful] It is true 
that De Baudricourt seems e\traordmarily 
impressed 

LA HIRE De Baudncourt is a blazing ass; 
but he IS a soldier, and if he thinks she can 
beat the Enghsh all the rest of the army will 
thmk so too 

lA tr£mouille [to the Archbishop, who is 
hesitating] Oh, let them have their way 
Dunois’ men wdl give up the town m spite 
of him if somebody does not put some fresh 
spunk mto them 

THE archbishop. The Church must examine 
the girl before anything decisive is done 
about her However, since his Highness de- 
sires it, let her attend the Court 

LA HIRE I will find her and tell her. [He 
goes out]. 

CHARLES Come with me, Bluebeard, and let 
us arrange so that she will not know who I 
am You wdl pretend to be me [He goes cut 
through the curtaiip. 

BLUEBEARD Pretend to be that thing! 
Holy hlichael' [iJe follows the Dauphin] 

LA TREMOuiLLE I wondcr will she pni him 
out! 
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ihai mhody notices the appearance of the page 
at the door 

THE PAGE The Duke of — [Nobody listen^. 
The Duke of — [The chatter continues In- 
dignant at fits failure to command a hearings he 
snatches the halberd of the nearest man-at-arms, 
and thumps the foot tilth it The chatter ceases, 
and everybody looks at him tn stlencej. Atten- 
tion! [He restores the halberd to the man-at- 
arms] The Duke of Vendhme presents Joan 
the Maid to his Majesty 

CHARLES [putting hts finger on his Up] Ssh' 
[He hides behind the nearest courtier, peering out 
to see what happens] 

BLUEBEARD [inajestically] Let her approach 
the throne. 

Joan, dressed as a soldier, with her hear bobbed 
and hanging thickly round her face, is led in by 
a bashful and speechless nobleman, from whom 
she detaches herself to stop and look round 
eagerly for the Dauphin 

THE DUCHESS [to the nearest lady tn waiting] 
My dear! Her hair' 

All the ladies explode in uncontrollable 
laughter. 

BLUEBEARD [trying not to laugh, and ivaving 
hts hand in deprecation of their memment] Ssh 
— ssh! Ladies' Ladies'! 

JOAN" [not at all embarrasseJ] I wear it 
hke this because I am a soldier Where be 
Dauphin? 

A titter runs through the Court as she walks 
to the dais 

BLUEBEARD [condescendingly] You are m the 
presence of the Dauphin. 

Joan looks at him sceptically for a moment, 
scanning him hard up and down to make sure. 
Dead silence, all watching her. Fun dawns in her 
face. 

JOAH. Coom, Bluebeard! Thou canst not 
fool me. Where be Dauphin? 

A roar of laughter breaks out as GtUes, with 
a gesture of surrender, joins tn the laugh, and 
jumps down from the dais beside La Tremoutlle 
Joan, also on the broad gnn, turns back, search- 
ing along the row of courtiers, and presently 
makes a dive, and drags out Charles by the arm 

jo.iN [releasing him and bobbing him a little 
curtsey] Gentle httle Dauphm, I am sent to 
you to drive the English away from Orleans 
and from France, and to crown you king in 
the cathedral at Rheims, where all true kings 
of France are cro^vned. 

CHARLES [triumphant, to the Court] You see, 
all of you. she knew the blood royal Who 


dare say now that I am not my father’s son 
[To Joaii] But if you want me to be crowned 
at Rheuns you must talk to the Archbishop, 
not to me There he is [he is standing behind 
her]{ 

JOAH [Uirning quickly, overwhelmed with 
emoiioii] Oh, my lord' [She falls on both knees 
before him, withbowed head, not danng to look up] 
My lord* I am only a poor country girl; and 
you are filled ivith the blessedness and glory 
of God Himself, but you will touch me vnth 
your hands, and gi\ e me your blessing, wont 
.you"* 

BLUEBEARD [wfuspenug to La Tremoutlle] 
The old fox blushes 

LA TRfiiiouiLLE. Another miracle' 

THE ARCHBISHOP [touchcd, putting his hand on 
her head] Child: you are m love with rehgion 
JOAN [startled' looking up at htni] Am I? I 
never thought of that. Is there any harm m 
it? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. There IS no harm m it, 
my child But there is danger. 

JOAN [n««g, with a sunfiush of reckless hap- 
piness irradiating her face] There is always 
danger, except in heaven Oh, my lord, you 
have given me such strength, such courage. 
It mu^ be a most wonderfiil thing to be 
Archbishop. 

The Court smiles broadly • even titters a little 
THE ARCHBISHOP [drawing himself up sensi- 
tively] Gentlemen your levity is rebuked by 
this maid’s faith I am, God help me, aU un- 
worthy, but your nurth is a deadly sin 
Their faces fall. Dead silence 
BLUEBEARD. My lord w’e were laughmg at 
her, not at you 

THE ARCHBISHOP What^ Not at my un- 
worthiness but at her faith' GiUes de Rais’ 
this maid prophesied that the blasphemer 
should be drowned m his sin — 

JOAN [distressed] No' 

THE ARCHBISHOP [silencing her by a gesture] 
I prophesy now that you iviU be hanged in 
yours if you do not learn when to laugh and 
when to pray. 

BLUEBEARD My lord I stand rebuked. I am 
sorry I can say no more But if you prophesy 
that I shall be hanged, I shaU never be able 
to resist temptation, because I shall always 
be telhng myself that I may as w ell be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb 

The courtiers take heart at this There is more 
htiering 

jovv [scandalized] You are an idle fellow, 
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Bluebeard, and you have great impudence 
to answer the Archbishop 

LA HIRE [rRA a huge chuckl^ Well said, lass! 
Well said! 

JOAN [impaiiently io the Archbishop] Oh, my 
lord, will you send all these silly folks away 
so that I may speak to the Dauphin alone? 

LA hire \£Oodhumoredlij] I can take a hmt 
[He salutes^ turns on hts heel, and goes ou<] 
THE ARCHDisHOP Come, gentlemen The 
Maid comes wth God’s blessing, and must 
be obeyed. 

The courtiers withdraw, some through the 
arch, others at the opposite side The Archbishop 
marches across to the door, followed by the 
Duchess and La Trimouille As the Archbishop 
passes Joan she falls on her knees, and kisses 
the hem of his robe fervently He shakes hts head 
in instinctive remonstrance, gathers the role from 
her, and goes out She ts left kneeling directly tn 
the Duchess's way 

THE DUCHESS \coldly] Will you allow me to 
pass, please? 

JOAN \hastily rising, and standing back] Beg 
pardon, maam, I am sure 

The Duchess passes on Joan stares after her, 
then whispers to the Dauphin 
JOAN Be that Queen? 

CHARLES No She thinks she is 
JOAN staring after the Duchess] Oo~ 

oo-ooh' [Her awestruck amazement at the figure 
cut by the magmjicently dressed lady ts not 
wholly complimentary] 

lA TBfiuouiiLE {very surly] I’ll trouble your 
Highness not to gibe at my wife [Hegoejoid 
The others have already gone] 

JOAN [io the Dauphiri] VlTio be old Gruff-and- 
Grum? 

CHARLES He IS the Duke de la Tr^mouille 
JOAN What be his 30b? 

CHARLES He pretends to command the 
army And whenever I find a friend I can 
care for, he kiUs him 
JOAN Why dost let him? 

CHARLES [petulantly moving to the throne side 
of the room to escape from her magnetic field] 
How can I prevent him? He bulhes me They 
all bully me 

JOAN Art afraid? 

CHARLES Yes I am afraid It’s no use 
preaching to me about it It’s all very well 
for these big men with their armor that is too 
heavy for me, and their swords that I can 
hardly lift, and their muscle and their shout- 
mg and their bad tempers They hke fighting 


most of them are makmg fools of themselves 
all the time they are not fighting, but I am 
quiet and sensible, and I dont want to kill 
people I only want to be left alone to enjoy 
myself m my own way I never asked to be 
a king it was pushed on me. So if you are 
going to say “Son of St Louis gird on the 
sword of your ancestors, and lead us to vio- 
tory” you may spare your breath to cool your 
porridge, for I cannot do it I am not built 
that way, and there is an end of it 
JOAN [trenchant and masterful] Blethers’ We 
are all hke that to begm with I shall put 
courage into thee 

auRLES But I dont want to have courage 
put into me I want to sleep m a comfortable 
bed, and not hve in contmual terror of bemg 
lulled or wounded Put courage into the 
others, and let them have theur bellyful of 
fighting, but let me alone 
JOAN It's no use, Charhe thou must face 
what God puts on thee If thou fail to make 
thyself king, thoult be a beggar what else 
art fit for? Come! Let me see thee sittmg on 
the throne I have looked forward to that. 

aiARLES What is the good of sitting on the 
throne when the other fellows give all the 
orders? Howeverl [Ae sits enthroned, a piteous 
figure] here is the king for you! Look your 
fill at the poor devil 

JOAN Thourt not kmg yet, lad thourt but 
Dauphin Be not led away by them around 
thee Dressing up dont fill empty noddle I 
know the people the real people that make 
thy bread for thee, and I tell thee they count 
no man kmg of France until the holy oil has 
been poured on his hair, and himself con- 
secrated and crowned in Rheims Cathedral 
And thou needs new clothes, Charhe Why 
does not Queen look after thee properly? 

CHARLES We're too poor She wants all the 
money we can spare to put on her oim back 
Besides, I like to see her beautifully dressed, 
and I dont care what I wear myself I should 
look ugly anyhow 

JOAN There is some good in thee, Charhe, 
but it IS not yet a kmg’s good 

CHARLES We shall see I am not such a fool 
as I look. I have my eyes open, and I can tell 
you that one good treaty is worth ten good 
fights These fighting fellows lose all on the 
treaties that they gam on the fights li we 
can only have a treaty, the English are sure 
to have the worst of it, because they are 
better at fightmg than at thinking 
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JOAN IftheEngbshwin,itisthey that Will 
make the treaty, and then God help poor 
France' Thou must fight, Charlie, whetlier 
thou AviU or no I aviU go fi.rst to hearten thee 
We must take our courage in both hands, 
aye, and pray for it with both hands too. 

CHARLES [descending from his throne and 
again crossing the room to escape from her do- 
minating urgency\ Oh do stop talking about 
God and praying. I cant bear people who are 
always praying Isnt it bad enough to have 
to do it at the proper times? 

JOAN [jpiiying htni\ Thou poor child, thou 
hast never prayed m thy hfe I must teach 
thee from the begmrung 

CHARLES. I am not a child I am a groivn 
man and a father, and I iviU not be taught 
any more. 

JOAN. Aye, you have a httle son He that 
■will be Loms the Eleventh when you die 
Would you not fight for him? 

CHARLES. No* a homd boy He hates me 
Hehates everybody, selfish little beast' I dont 
want to be bothered with children I dont 
want to be a father; and I dont want to be a 
son; especially a son of St Louis I dont want 
to be any of these fine things you all have 
your heads full of I want to be just what I 
am Why cant you nund your oivn busmess, 
and let me mind nune? 

JOAN [again contemptuoiis'\ Mmding your 
own business is like minding your own body j 
it’s the shortest way to m^e yourself sick, j 
What IS my business? Helping mother at I 
home. Wliat is thine? Petting lapdogs and 
suckmg sugarsticks I call that muck I tell 
thee it is God's busmess we are here to do: 
not our own I have a message to thee from 
God, and thou must hsten to it, though thy 
heart break with the terror of it 

CHARLES I dont want a message; but can 
you tell me any secrets? Can you do any 
cures? Can you turn lead into gold, or any- 
thmg of that sort? 

JOAN I can turn thee into a kmg, in Rheims 
Cathedral, and that is a miracle that will take 
some domg, it seems 

CHARLES K we go to Rheims, and have a 
coronaton, Anne ■will want new dresses We 
cant afford them I am all nght as I am. 

jo,\N As you are' And what is that? Less 
than my father’s poorest shepherd Thourt 
not lawful owner of thy own land of France 
tdl thou be consecrated. 

CH VRLES But I shall not be la'wful owner of 


my own land anyho-n* Whll the consecration 
pay off my mortgages? I have pledged my 
last acre to the Archbishop and that fat bully 
I owe money even to Bluebeard 
JOAN [earnestly^ Charhe I come from the 
land, and have gotten my strength workmg 
on the land, and I tell thee that the land is 
thine to rjile righteously and keep God’s 
peace in, and not to pledge at the paivnshop 
as a drunken woman pledges her children’s 
clothes And I come from God to tell thee to 
kneel m the cathedral and solemnly give thy 
kingdom to Him for ever and evei, and be- 
come the greatest king in the world as flis 
steward and His baihif. His soldier and His 
servant The very clay of France will become 
holy her soldiers will be the soldiers of God 
the rebel dukes ^vill be rebels against God 
the English -will fall on their knees and beg 
thee let them return to their lawful homes m 
peace Wilt be a poor little Judas, and betray 
me and Him that sent me? 

CHARLES [tempted at last] Oh, if I only dare! 

JOAN I shall dare, dare, and daie again, 
m God’s name' Art for or against me? 

CHARLES [excited] I’ll nsk it I w'arn you I 
shant be able to keep it up, but I’ll risk it 
You shall see [Running to the main door and 
shouting] Hallo! Come back, everybody [To 
Joan, as he runs back to the arch opposite] Mind 
you stand by and dont let me be bullied 
[Through the arch] Come along, mil you* the 
whole Court [He sits down in the royal chair 
as they all hurry in to their former places, chat- 
tering and wondering] Now I’m in for it, but 
no matter* here goes! [To the page] Call foi 
silence, you httle beast, -will you? 

THE PAGE [snatching a halberd as before and 
thumping with it repeatedly] Silence for His 
Majesty the King The King speaks [Per- 
emptorily] Will you be silent there? [-Silence] 

CHARLES [nsing] I have given the command 
of the army to The Maid The Maid is to do 
as she hkes mth it [He descends from the dais] 

General amazement. La Hire, delighted, slaps 
his steel thigh-piece with his gauntlet 

LA TREMouiLLE [turmiig threateningly to- 
wards Charles] Wliat is this? I command the 
army. 

Joan quickly puis her hand on Charles's 
shoulder as he instinctively recoils. Charles, with 
a grotesque effort culminating in an extravagant 
gesture, snaps hts fingers in the Chamberlain's 
face 

jovN. Thourt answered, old Gruff- and- 
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DTjNois It seems simple, but it caimot be 
done 

JOAN Who says so^ 

DtAois I say so; and older and iviser heads 
than mine are of the same opimon 
JOAN [rowidlyl Then your older and iviser 
heads are fatheads, they have made a fool of 
you, and now they want to make a fool of me 
too, bnngmg me to the wrong side of the 
nver Do you not know that I brmg you 
better help than ever came to any general or 
any town^ 

nuNOis \smiltng patiently] Your own? 

JOAN. No. the help and counsel of the King 
of Heaven Which is the way to the bndge^ 
DUNOis You are impatient, Maid. 

JOAN. Is this a time for patience^ Our enemy 
IS at our gates, and here we stand doing no- 
thmg Oh, why are you not fighting^ Listen 
to me. I will dehver you from fear I — 
DUNOIS \laug7ung heartily, and waving her off] 
No, no, my gul if you dehvered me from fear 
I should he a good knight for a story book, 
but a very bad commander of the army. 
Come' let me begm to make a soldier of you 
[He tales her to the water's edge] Do you see 
those two forts at this end of the bnc^e"* the 
big ones? 

JOAN Yes Are they ours or the goddams’? 
DUNOIS Be qmet, and listen to me. If I 
were m either of those forts with only ten 
men I could hold it against an army The 
Enghsh have more than ten times ten god- 
dams in those forts to hold them against us 
JOAN They cannot hold them against God 
God did not give them the laud under those 
forts, they stole it from Him He gave it to 
us I will take those forts 
DUNOIS Smgle-handed'* 

JOAN Our men will take them I ivdl lead 
them 

DUNOIS Not a man will follow you. 

JOAN I will not look back to see whether 
anyone is following me. 

DUNOIS {recognising her mettle, and clapping 
her heartily on the shoulder] Good You have 
the makmgs of a soldier m you You are m 
love with war. 

JOAN [startlecC] Oh' And the Archbishop 
said I was in love with religion. 

DUNOIS. I, God forgive me, am a httle m 
love ivith war myself, the ugly devil' I am 
bke a man ivith tivo ivi\ es Do you u ant to 
be like a woman with two husbands'' 

JOAN \niaiter-of-fact] I will ne\er take a 


husband A man m Toul took an action 
against me for breach of promise; but I never 
promised him I am a soldier; I do not want 
to be thought of as a woman I ivill not dress 
as a woman. I do not care ^ for the things 
women care for. They dream of lovers, and 
of money. I dream of leading a charge, and 
of placing the big guns You soldiers do not 
know how to use the big guns you think 
you can ^vm battles with a great noise and 
smoke 

DUNOIS [with a s^«g] True Half the tune 
the artillery is more trouble than it is worth 
JOAN. Aye, lad; but you cannot fight stone 
walls mth horses; you must have guns, and > 
much bigger guns too 

DUNOis [grinning at her familiarity, and echo- 
ing I?] Aye, lass; but a good heart and a stout 
ladder \vtI 1 get over, the stoniest wall 

JOIN. I "Will be first up the ladder when ue 
reach the fort. Bastard Idareyoutofollowme 
DUNOis You must not dare a staff officer, 
Joan; only company officers are allowed to 
indulge m displays of personal courage. Be- 
sides, you must know that I welcome you 
as a samt, not as a soldier I have daredevils 
enough at my call, if they could help me. 

JO\N. I am not a daredevil* I am a servant 
of God. My sword is sacred. I found it behmd 
the altar m the church of St Catherme, where 
God hid it for me; and I may not strike a blow 
with it My heart is full of courage, not of 
anger. I will lead; and your men will follou . 
that IS all I can do But I must do it* you shall 
not stop me 

DUNOIS AH in good time. Our men cannot 
take those forts by a sally across the bndge 
They must come by water, and take the 
English in the rear on this side 

JOAN [her military sense asserting itself] Then 
make rafts and put big guns on Hiem; and let 
your men cross to us. 

DUNOIS. The rafts are ready, and the men 
are embarked. But they must wait for God 
JOAN. What do you mean*' God is waitmg 
for them. 

DUNOIS Let Him send us a -wind then My 
boats are domistream they cannot come up 
against both wind and current We must 
wait until God changes the wind Come let 
me take you to the church 
JOAN No I love church; but the English 
wdl not yield to prayers* they understand 
nothing but hard knocks and slashes I inll 
not go to church until we have beaten them. 
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DUNOis You must I have business for you 
there 

JOAN What business? 

DUNOIS To pray for a west wmd I have 
prayed, and I have given two silver candle- 
sticks, but my prayers are not answered 
Yours may be you are young and mnocent 
JOAN Oh yes you are right I will pray I 
will tell St Catherine she will make God give 
me a west wmd. Qmck shew me the way to 
the church 

THE PAGE [sneezes violently] At-cha'" 

JOAN God bless you, child! Coom, Bastard 
They go out The page uses to follow He 
picks up the shield, and is taking the spear as 
well when he notices the pennon, which is now 
streaming eastward 

THE PAGE [dropping the shield and calling 
excitedly after them] Seigneur' Seigneur' 
Mademoiselle! 

DUNOIS [running iaci] What is it? The king- 
fisher? [He looks eagerly for it up the river] 
JOAN [jomng them] Oh, a kmgfisher! 
Where? 

THE PAGE No the wind, the wind, the 
wmd [poinfing to the pennon] that is what 
made me sneeze 

DUNOIS [looking at the pennon] The wind has 
changed [He crosses himself] God has spoken 
[Kneeling and handing his baton to Joan] You 
command the king’s army I am your soldier 
THE PAGE [looking down the ntier] The boats 
have put off They are npping upstream like 
anything 

DUNOIS [ruing] Now for the forts You 
dared me to follow Dare you lead? 

JOAN [imrjiing into tears andftnging her arms 
round Dunois, kissing him on both cheeks] 
Dunois, dear comrade m arms, help me My 
eyes are bhnded with tears Set my foot on 
the ladder, and say “Up, Joan ” 

DUNOIS [dragging her oiif] Never mind the 
tears make for the flash of the guns 
JOAN [in a blaze of courage] Ah! 

DUNOIS [dragging her along with hint] For 
God and Samt Dennis' 

THE PAGE [shrilly] 'The Maid! The Maid! 
God and TTie Maid' Hurray-ay-ay! [He 
snatches up the shield and lance, and capers out 
after them, mad with excitement] 

SCENE IV 

A tent in the English camp A bullnecked 
English chaplain of 50 is sitting on a stool at a 


table, hard at work writing At the other side of 
the table an imposing nobleman, aged 10, is 
sealed in a handsome chair turning over the 
leaves of an illuminated Book of Hours The 
nobleman is enjoying himself the chaplain is 
struggling with suppressed wrath There is an 
unoccupied leather stool on the nobleman’s left 
The table is on hts right 
THE NOBLEMAN Now this IS what I call 
workmanship There is nothing on earth 
more exquisite than a bonny book, vnth 
well-placed columns of nch black writing in 
beaubful borders, and illuimnated pictures 
cunmngly inset But nowadays, instead of 
looking at books, people read them A book 
might as well be one of those orders for bacon 
and bran that you are scribbling 
THE CHAPLAIN I must say, my lord, you 
take our situahon very coolly Very coolly 
indeed 

THE nobleman [supercilious] What is the 
matter? 

THE CHAPLAIN The matter, my lord, is that 
we English have been defeated 

THE NOBLEMAN That happens, you know 
It IS only m history books and ballads that 
the enemy is always defeated 
THE CHAPLAIN But we are being defeated 
over and over again First, Orleans — 

THE NOBLEMAN [poohpoohing] Oh, Orleans! 
THE aupLAiN I know what you are going 
to say, my lord that was a clear case of 
witchcraft and sorcery But we are shll 
bcingdefeated Jargeau, Meung,Beaugency, 
just like Orleans And now we have been 
butchered at Patay, and Sir John Talbot 
taken prisoner [He throws down his pen, almost 
in tears] I feel it, my lord I feel it very deeply 
I cannot bear to see my countrymen de- 
feated by a parcel of foreigners 

THE NOBLEMAN Oh! you are an English- 
man, are you? 

THE CHAPLAIN Certainly not, my lord I am 
a gentleman Stall, hke your lordship, I was 
born in England, and it makes a difference 
THE NOBLEMAN You are attached to the 
sod, eh? 

THE CHAPLAIN It plcascs youT lordship to 
be satmcal at my expense your greatness 
pnvileges you to be so with impunity But 
your lordship knows very well that I am not 
attached to the sod m a vulgar manner, hke 
a serf Stall, I have a feehng about it, [iwtA 
growing agitation] and I am not ashamed of 
It, and [ruiTig wildly] by God, if this goes on 
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any longer I -will fling ray cassock to the devil, 
and take arms myself, and strangle the 
accursed -svitch with my own hands 

THE NOBLEiiAN [laughing at him good- 
naturedly] So you shall, chaplam. so you shall, 
if we can do nothmg better But not yet, not 
quite yet 

The Chaplam resumes his seat very sulkily 

THE NOBLEMAN [airily] I should not care 
very much about the Avitch — ^you see, I have 
made my pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
the Heavenly Powers, for their oivn credit, 
can hardly allow me to be worsted by a vill- 
age sorceress — ^but the Bastard of Orleans 
is a harder nut to crack; and as he has been 
to the Holy Land too, honors are easy be- 
tween us as far as that goes 

THE CHAPLAIN. He IS Only a Frenchman, 
my lord. 

THE NOBLEMAN A Frenchman' Where did 
you pick up that expression? Are these 
Burgundians and Bretons and Picards and 
Gascons beginning to call themselves French- 
men, just as our fellows are beginmng to call 
themselves Enghshmen? They actually talk 
of France and England as their countries 
Theirs, if you please I What is to become of 
me and you if that way of thmkmg comes 
mto fashion? 

THE CHAPLAIN Why, my lord? Can it hurt 
us? 

THE NOBLEMAN Men cannot serve tu’o 
masters If this cant of serving their country 
once takes hold of them, goodbye to the 
authority of their feudal lords, and goodbye 
to the authority of the Church That is, good- 
bye to you and me 

THE CHAPLAIN I hope I am a faithful 
servant of the Church, and there are only 
SIX cousins betiveen me and the barony of 
Stogumber, which was created by the Con- 
queror But 13 that any reason why I should 
stand by and see Englishmen beaten by a 
French bastard and a witch from Lousy 
Champagne? 

THE NOBLEMAN Easy, man, easy we shall 
burn the witch and beat the bastard aU m 
good time Indeed I am waibng at present 
for the Bishop of Beauvais, to arrange the 
bummg ivith him He has been turned out 
of his diocese by her faction 

THE aiAPLAiN You have first to catch her, 
my lord 

THE NOBLEJUN Or buy her I ivill ofier a 
kmg's ransom. 


THE CHAPL.VIN A king’s ransoui' For that 
sluti 

THE NOBLEMAN One has to leave a margin 
Some of Charles’s people mil sell her to the 
Burgundians, the Burgundians Mill sell her to 
us, and there ivill probably be three or four 
middlemen who wU expect their httle com- 
missions 

THE CHAPLAIN Moiistrous It IS aU those 
scoundrels of Jews they get in every time 
money changes hands I ivould not leave a 
Jew ^ve in Christendom if I had my uay 
THE NOBLEMAN Why not? The Jews gener- 
ally give value They make you pay, but they 
dehver the goods In my experience the men 
Avho want somethmg for nothing are invan- 
ably Christians 
A page appears 

THE PAGE The Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Beauvais* Monseigneur Cauchon 

Cauchon, aged about 60, comes in The page 
tviihdraivs The two Englishmen rise 

THE NOBLEMAN [ivith ^usive courlesy] My 
dear Bishop, how good of you to come' Allow 
me to mtroduce myself Richard de Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, at your service 
CAUCHON Your lordship’s fame is uell 
known to me 

WARWICK This reverend cleric is Master * 
John de Stogumber 

THE CHAPLAIN [glMy] John Bowyer Spenser 
Neville de Stogumber, at your service, my 
lord Bachelor of Theology, and Keeper of 
the Private Seal to His Eminence the Car- 
dinal of Winchester 

WARWICK [to Cauchon] You call him the 
Cardinal of England, I beheve Our king’s 
uncle. 

CAUCHON Messire John de Stogumber; I 
am always the very good friend of His 
Enunence [He extends kis hand to the chap- 
lain, who kisses his ring] 

WARAVicK Do me the honor to be seated 
[He gives Cauchon his chair, placing it at the 
head of the table] 

Cauchon accepts the place of honor with a 
grave inclination Warwick fetches the leather 
stool carelessly, and sits in his former place. The 
chaplain goes back to his chair 

Though Warnick has taken second place in 
calculated deference to the Bishop, he assumes 
the lead in opening the proceedings as a matter 
of course. He is still cordial and expansive, but 
there IS a new note in his voice iihtch means that 
he is coming to business. 
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John? I knew your lordship would not fail us. 
Pardon my mterruption Proceed 
CAUCHON. If it be so, the devil has longer 
views than you give him credit for 
WAR^VICK Indeed? In what way? Listen to 
this, Messire John 

CADCHON. If the devd wanted to damn a 
country girl, do you think so easy a task 
would cost him the winmng of half a dozen 
battles? No, my lord* any trumpery imp 
could do that much if the girl could be damned 
at all The Prmce of Darkness does not con- 
descend to such cheap drudgery When he 
strikes, he strikes at the Cathohc Church, 
whose realm is the whole spuritual world. 
When he damns, he damns the souls of the 
entire human race Against that dreadful 
design The Church stands ever on guard. 
And it IS as one of the instruments of that 
design that I see this girl She is inspired, 
but diabohcally inspired 

THE CHAPLAIN. I told you she was a witch 
CAUCHON [fiercely^ She is not a witch. She 
IS a heretic 

THE CHAPLAIN. What difference does that 
make? 

CAUCHON. You, a pnest, ask me that' You 
Enghsh are strangely blimt m the mmd. AH 
these thmgs that you call vritchcraft are 
capable of a natural explanation The 
woman’s miracles would not impose on a 
rabbit* she does not claim them as miracles 
herself What do her victories prove but that 
she has a better head on her shoulders than 
your swearmg Glass -dells and mad bull 
Talbots, and that the courage of faith, even 
though it be a false faith, ivdl always outstay 
the courage of ivrath'* 

THE CHAPLAIN \hardly able to believe his ear*] 
Does your lordship compare Sir John Talbot, 
three times Governor of Ireland, to a mad 
bull?"] 

WARWICK It would not be seemly for you 
to do so, Messire John, as you are still six 
removes from a barony. But as I am an earl, 
and Talbot is only a kmght, I may make bold 
to accept the comparison- [2b the Bishop^ My 
lord I wipe the slate as far as the witchcraft 
goes Nonetheless, we mustbumthewoman 
CAUCHON I cannot bum her. The Church 
cannot take life And my first duty is to seek 
this girl’s salvation 

wvRivicK No doubt But you do bum 
people occasionally. 

CAUCHON. No. When the Church cuts off an 


obstinate heretic as a dead branch from the 
tree of hfe, the heretic is handed over to the 
secular arm The Church has no part in what 
the secular arm may see fit to do 

WARWICK. Precisely And I shall be the 
secular arm in this case Well, my lord, hand 
over your dead branch; and I will see that 
the fire is ready for it If you mil answer for 
the Church’s part, I will answer for the 
secular part 

CAUCHON [n-itk smouldering anger] I can 
answer for nothmg You great lords are too 
prone to treat the Church as a mere political 
convemence 

WARWUCK [smthng and propitiatory] Not in 
England, I assure you 

CAUCHON. In England more than anywhere 
else No, my lord* the soul of this village girl 
IS of equal value with yours or your' king’s 
before the throne of God; and my first duty 
IS to save it I will not suffer your lordship to 
smile at me as if I were repeating a meamng- 
less form of words, and it were well under- 
stood betiveen us that I should betray the 
girl to you I am no mere pohtical bishop 
my faith is to me what your honor is to you; 
and if there be a loophole through which this 
baptized child of God can creep to her salva- 
tion, I shall guide her to it 

THE CHAPLAIN [rising in a fury] You are a 
traitor 

CAUCHON [springing up] You he, priest 
[Trembling with rage] If you dare do what 
this woman has done — set your country above 
the holy Cathohc Church — ^you shall go to 
the fire ivith her. 

THE CHAPLAIN My lord* I — I went too far. 
I — [he sits doim with a submissive gesture] 
WABmcK [who has risen apprehensively] My 
lord. I apologize to you for the word used by 
Messire John de Stogumber It does not 
mean m England what it does m France In 
yourlanguagetrmtormeansbetrayer onewho 
IS perfidious, treacherous, unfaithful, disloyal 
In our country it means simply one who is 
not wholly devoted to our English mterests. 

CAUCHON. I am sorry: I did not understand 
[He subsides into kis chair nnth dignity] 

w*ARWiCK [resuming his seat, much reeved] I 
must apologize on my own account if I have 
seemed to take the faurmng of this poor girl 
too lightly When one has seen whole country- 
sides burnt over and over agam as mere items 
in mditary routme, one has to grow* a very 
thick skm Otherwise one might go mad at 
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all events, I should May I venture to as- 
sume that your lordslup also, having to see 
so many heretics burned from time to time, 
IS compelled to take — shall I say a profes- 
sional view of what would otherwise be a 
very horrible incident? 

CAUCHON Yes it 13 a painful duty, even, as 
you say, a horrible one But in comparison 
wth the horror of heresy it is less than no- 
thmg I am not thinking of this girl’s body, 
which ivill suffer for a few moments only, 
and which must m any event die m some 
more or less painful manner, but of her soul, 
which may suffer to all eternity 

WARWICK Just so, and God grant that her 
soul may be saved! But the practical problem 
would seem to be how to save her soul with- 
out savmg her body For we must face it, 
my lord if this cult of The Maid goes on, 
our cause is lost. 

THE CHAPLAIN [Ais voice broken like that of a 
man mho has been crying] May I speak, my 
lord? 

WARWICK Really, Messire John, I had 
rather you did not, unless you can keep your 
temper 

THE CHAPLAIN It IS Only tlus I Speak under 
correction, but The Maid is full of deceit 
she pretends to be devout Her prayers and 
confessions are endless How can she be 
accused of heresy when she neglects no 
observance of a faithful daughter of The 
Church? 

CAUCHON [flaming tip] A faithful daughter 
of The Church! The Pope himself at his 
proudest dare not presume as this woman 
presumes She acts as if she herself were 
The Church She brings the message of God 
to Charles, and The Church must stand aside 
She will crown him m the cathedral of Rheuns 
she, not The Church! She sends letters to 
the kmg of England giving hurt God's com- 
mand through her to return to his island on 
pam of God’s vengeance, which she wiU 
execute Let me tell you that the wntmg of 
such letters was the practice of the accursed 
Mahomet, the anti-Chnst. Has she ever in 
aU her utterances said one word of The 
Church? Never It is always God and herself 

WARWICK. What can you expect? A beggar 
on horseback! Her head is turned. 

CAUCHON Who has turned it? The deviL 
And for a nughty purpose He is spread- 
ing this heresy everywhere The man Hus, 
burnt only thirteen years ago at Constance, 


infected all Bohemia with it A man named 
WcLeef, himself an anointed priest, spread 
the pestilence in England, and to your shame 
you let him die m his bed We have such 
people here in France too I know the breed. 
It IS cancerous if it be not cut out, stamped 
out, burnt out, it will not stop until it has 
brought the whole body of human society 
into sin and corruption, into waste and rum 
By it an Arab camel driver drove Christ and 
His Church out of Jerusalem, and ravaged 
his way west hke a wild beast unbl at last 
there stood only the Pyrenees and God’s 
mercy between France and damnation Yet 
what did the camel driver do at the begin- 
ning more than this shepherd girl is doing? 
He had his voices from the angel Gabriel 
she has her voices from St Catherine and 
St Margaret and the Blessed Michael He 
declared himself the messenger of God, and 
wrote in God’s name to the kings of the 
earth Her letters to them are going fortli 
daily It IS not the Mother of God now to 
whom we must look for intercession, but to 
Joan the Maid What ivill the world be like 
when The Church’s accumulated wisdom and 
knowledge and experience, its councils of 
learned, venerable pious men, are thrust mto 
the kennel by every ignorant laborer or 
dairymaid whom the devil can puff up with 
the monstrous self-conceit of being directly 
inspured from heaven? It wall be a world of 
blood, of fury, of devastation, of each man 
striving for his own hand m the end a world 
wrecked back mto barbarism For now you 
have only Mahomet and his dupes, and the 
Maid and her dupes, but what will it be when 
every girl thmks herself a Joan and every 
man a Mahomet? I shudder to the very 
marrow of my bones when I think of it. I 
have fought it aU my life, and I will fight it 
to the end Let aU tius woman’s sins be for- 
given her except only this sm, for it is the 
sm against the Holy Ghost, and if she does 
not recant in the dust before the world, and 
subrmt herself to the last mch of her soul to 
her Church, to the fire she shall go if she once 
falls into my hand 

WARWICK [ttmmpressec[\ You feel strongly 
about it, naturally 

CAUCHON Do not you? 

WARWICK I am a soldier, not a churchman 
As a pilgrim I saw somethmg of the Maho- 
metans They were not so lU-bred as I had 
been led to beheve In some respects their 
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conduct compared favorably mth ours 

CAUCHON \displeasei\ I have noticed this 
before Men go to the East to convert the 
infidels And the infidels pervert them The 
Crusader comes back more than half a 
Saracen Not to mention that all Englishmen 
are born heretics 

THE CHAPLAIN Englishmen heretics'" [Ap- 
pealing to Warwick'] My lord must we endure 
this? His lordship is beside himself How can 
what an Enghshman beheves be heresy^ It 
IS a contradiction in terms 

CAUCHON. I absolve you, Messire de Stog- 
umber, on the ground of mvmcible ignorance 
The thick air of your country does not breed 
theologians 

WARWICK. You would not say so if you 
heard us quarrelhng about rehgion, my lord' 
I am sorry you think I must be either a 
heretic or a blockhead because, as a travelled 
man, I know that the followers of Mahomet 
profess great respect for our Lord, and are 
more ready to forgive St Peter for bemg a 
fisherman than your lordship is to forgive 
Mahomet for bemg a camel driver But at 
least we can proceed m this matter ivithout 
bigotry 

CAUCHON When men call the zeal of the 
Christian Church bigotry I know what to 
think 

WARWICK They are only east and west 
views of the same tlung 

CAUCHON [6i<ferly ironical] Only east and 
west! Only'! 

MARAVICK Oh, my Lord Bishop, I am not 
gainsaying you You will carry The Church 
with you; but you have to carry the nobles 
also To my imnd there is a stronger case 
against The Alaid than the one you have so 
forcibly put Frankly, I am not iifiraid of this 
girl becoming another Mahomet, and super- 
sedmg The Church by a great heresy I think 
you exaggerate that risk. But have you 
noticed that in these letters of hers, she pro- 
poses to all the kings of Europe, as she has 
already pressed on Charles, a transaction 
which would wreck the ivhole social structure 
of Christendom^ 

CAUCHON. Wreck The Church I tell you so. 

WARivicK [whose patience is wearing out] My 
lord pray get The Church out of your head 
for a moment; and remember that there are 
temporal institutions m the iiorld as well as 
spiritual ones. I and my peers represent the 
feudal aristocracy as you represent The 


Church We are the temporal power Well, 
do you not see hoiv this girl’s idea strikes at 
us? 

CAUCHON How does her idea strike at you, 
except as it strikes at aU of us, through The 
Church? 

WARWICK Her idea is that the kings should 
give their realms to God, and then reign as 
God's baihffs 

CAUCHON [not interested] Qmte sound theo- 
logically, my lord But the kmg -will hardly 
care, provided he reign It is an abstract idea 
a mere form of words 

WARWICK By no means It is a cunmng 
device to supersede the aristocracy, and 
make the king sole and absolute autocrat. 
Instead of the king bemg merely the first 
among his peers, he becomes their master 
That we cannot sufier we call no man master 
Nommally we hold our lands and digmties 
from the kmg, because there must be a key- 
stone to the arch of human society, but we 
hold our lands in our own hands, and defend 
them with our own sivords and those of our 
own tenants Now by The Maid’s doctrine 
the kmg will take our lands — our lands' — 
and make them a present to God; and God 
iviU then vest them wholly m the kmg. 

CAUCHON Need you fear that? You are the 
makers of kings after all York or Lancaster 
m England, Lancaster or Valois m France, 
they reign accordmg to your pleasure. 

WARivicK. Yes, but only as long as the 
people follow their feudal lords, and know 
the kmg only as a travelhng show, owmng 
nothing but the highway ^at belongs to 
everybody If the people’s thoughts and 
hearts were turned to the kmg, and their 
lords became only the kmg’s serv'ants m 
their eyes, the king could break us across 
his knee one by one; and then what should 
we be but hvened courtiers m his halls^ 

CAUCHON. Still you need not fear, my lord 
Some men are bom kings, and some are bom 
statesmen The two are seldom the same 
Where would the kmg find counsellors to plan 
and carry out such a pohcy for him? 

W.VRWICK [with a not too friendly siatfe] Per- 
haps in the Church, my lord. 

Cauchon, with an equally sour smile, shrugs 
his shoulders, and does not contradict him 

WARiviCK. Strike down the barons; and the 
cardinals will have it aU their own way. 

cvucHON [conciliatory, dropping his polemical 
tone] My lord we shall not defeat The Maid 
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praying Aftei that fit of crying you will 
catch a chill if you stay here any longer It is 
aU over the cathedral is empty, and the 
streets are full They are calhng for The Maid 
We have told them you are staying here 
alone to pray, but they want to see you again 
JOAN. No let the Lung have all the glory 
DUNOis He only spoils the show, poor devil 
No, Joan you have croivned him; and you 
must go through with it 

JOAN [sAaies her head reluctantly\ 

DUNOIS \raising Aer] Come come! it wiU be 
over m a couple of hours It’s better than the 
bridge at Orleans eh^ 

JOAN Oh, dear Dunois, how I wish it were 
the bridge at Orleans again' We lived at 
that bndge 

DUNOIS Yes, faith, and died too some of us 
JOAN Isnt it strange. Jack-* I am such a 
coward I am frightened beyond words before 
a battle, but it is so dull afterwards when 
there is no danger oh, so dull' dull! dull' 
DUNOIS You must learn to be abstemious 
m war, just as you are in your food and dnnk, 
my httle samt 

JOAN Dear Jack I think you like me as a 
soldier hkes his comrade 

DUNOIS You need it, poor innocent child of 
God You have not many friends at court 
JOAN Why do all these courtiers and 
kmghts and churchmen hate me^ What have 
I done to them^ I have asked nothmg for 
myself except that my village shall not be 
taxed, for we cannot afford war taxes I have 
brought them luck and victory I have set 
them right when they were doing all sorts of 
stupid things I have crowned Charles and 
made him a real king, and all the honors he 
IS handing out have gone to them. Then why 
do they not love me? 

DUNOIS \rallying her'] Sim-ple-ton' Do you 
expect stupid people to love you for shewing 
them up^ Do blundering old mihtary dug-outs 
love the successful young captains who super- 
sede them'* Do ambitious politicians love the 
climbers who take the front seats from them-* 
Do archbishops enjoy bemg played off their 
oivn altars, even by samts? Why, I should be 
jealous of you myself if I were ambitious 
enough 

JOAN. You are the pick of the basket here. 
Jack the only friend I have among all these 
nobles. I’ll wager your mother was from the 
country I wiU go back to the farm when I 
have taken Pans. 


DUNOIS I am not so sure that tliey will let 
you take Pans 
JOAN [startled] What' 

DUNOIS I should have taken it myself 
before this if they had all been sound about 
It Some of them'would rather Pans took you, 
I think So take care 

jOiVN Jack the world IS too "Wicked for me 
If the goddams and the Burgundians do not 
make an end of me, the French iviU Only for 
my voices I should lose all heart. That is why 
I had to steal away to pray here alone after 
the coronation I’ll tell you sometlung. Jack. 
It IS m the bells I hear my voices Not today, 
when they aU rang that was nothing but 
janghng But here m this corner, where the 
bells come down from heaven, and the echoes 
hnger, or in the fields, where they come from 
a distance through the quiet of the country- 
side, my voices are m them [The cathedral 
clock chimes the quarter] Hark' [She becomes 
rapt] Do you hear? “Dear-child-of-God”l 
just what you said. At the half-hour they 
ivill say "Be-brave-go-on " At the three- 
quarters they wdl say “I-am-thy-Help ” But 
it is at the hour, when the great bell goes 
after “God-will-save-France”. it is then that 
St Margaret and St Catherine and sometimes 
even the blessed Michael inU say things 
that I cannot teU beforehand Then, oh then — 
DUNOIS [viierrupting her hndly but not 
sympathetically] Then, Joan, we shall hear 
whatever we fancy in the boorrung of the 
bell You make me uneasy when you talk 
about your voices I should think you were a 
bit cracked if I hadnt noticed that you give 
me very sensible reasons for what you do, 
though I hear you telling others you are only 
obeymg Madame Samt Catherine. 

JOAN [cros5?y] Well, I have to find reasons 
for you, because you do not believe in my 
voices But the voices come first; and I find 
the reasons after whatever you may choose 
to beheve. 

DUNOIS Axe you angry, Joan? 

JOAN Yes [Smiling] No. not ivith you I 
wish you were one of the village babies. 
DUNOIS Why? 

JOAN I could nurse you for auhile 
DUNOIS You are a bit of a woman after alL 
JOAN No not a bit* I am a soldier and 
nothing else Soldiers always nurse children 
when they get a chance 

DUNOIS. That IS true [He laughs] 

King Charles, mth Bluebeard on his left and 
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La litre on his right, comes from the vestry, 
tvhere he has been disrobing Joan shrinks away 
behind the pillar Dunois is left between Charles 
and La Hire 

DUNOIS Well, your Majesty 13 an anointed 
king at last How do you bke it? 

CHARLES I would not go through it again 
to be empeior of the sun and moon The 
weight of those robes! I thought I should 
have dropped when they loaded that croim 
on to me And the famous holy oil they talked 
so much about was rancid phew! The Arch- 
bishop must be nearly dead his robes must 
have weighed a ton they are stripping him 
still m the vestry 

DUNOIS [drily'] Your Majesty should wear 
armor oftener That would accustom you to 
heavy dressing 

CHARLES Yes the old jibe' Well, I am not 
going to wear armor fighbng is not my job 
Where is The Maid? 

JOAN [coming forward between Charles and 
Bluebeard, and falling on her knee] Sire I have 
made you king my work is done I am going 
back to my father’s farm 

CHARLES [surprised, but relieved] Oh, are 
you? Well, that will be very mce 
Joan rises, deeply discouraged 
CHARLES [conhrtuing heedlessly] A healthy 
life, you know 

DUNOIS But a dull one 
BLUEBEARD You Will find the petticoats 
tnppmg you up after leaving them off for so 
long 

LA HIRE You Will miss the fighting It’s a 
bad habit, but a grand one, and the hardest 
of all to break yourself of 

CHARLES [anxiously] Still, we dont want you 
to stay if you would really rather go home 
JOAN [bitterly] I know well that none of you 
will be sorry to see me go [She turns her 
shoulder to Charles and walks past him to the 
more congenial neighborhood of Dunois and La 
Hire] 

LA HIRE Well, I shall be able to swear 
when I want to But I shall rmss you at tunes 
JOAN La Hire in spite of all your sins and 
swears we shall meet in heaven, for I love 
you as I love Pitou, my old sheep dog 
Pitou could kill a wolf You iviU kill the 
English wolves untd they go back to their 
country and become good dogs of God, will 
you not? 

LA HIRE You and I together yes 

JOAN No I shall last only a year from the 


beginning 

ALL THE OTHERS What! 

JOAN I know it somehow 
DUNOIS Nonsense! 

JOAN Jack do you think you will be able 
to drive them out? 

DUNOIS [with quiet convtclioii] Yes I shall 
drive them out They beat us because we 
thought battles were tournaments and ran- 
som markets We played the fool while the 
goddams took war senously But I have 
learnt my lesson, and taken their measure 
They have no roots here I have beaten them 
before, and I shall beat them agam 
JOAN You wll not be cruel to them. Jack? 
DUNOIS The goddams wdll not yield to 
tender handhng We did not begin it 

JOAN [suddenly] Jack before I go home, let 
us take Paris 

aiABLEs [temfed] Oh no no We shall lose 
everything we have gained. Oh dont let us 
have any more fighting We can make a 
very good treaty witli the Duke of Burgundy 
JOAN Treaty! [SAe stamps with impatience] 
CHARLES Well, why not, now that I am 
croivned and anomted? Oh, that oil' 

The Archbishop comes from the vestry, and 
joins the group between Charles and Bluebeard 
CTiARLES Archbishop The Maid wants to 
start fighting again 

THE archbishop Havc we ceased fighting, 
then? Are we at peace? 

CHARLES No I suppose not; but let us be 
content with what we have done Let ns 
make a treaty Our luck is too good to last, 
and now is our chance to stop before it turns 
JOAN Luck! God has fought for us, nod you 
call it luck! And you would stop while there 
are stdl Englishmen on this holy earth of 
dear France! 

the archbishop [sternly] Maid the king 
addressed himself to me, not to you You 
forget yourself You very often forget your- 
self 

JOAN [unabashed, and rather roughly] Then 
speak, you, and tell him that it is not God’s 
will that he should take his hand from the 
plough 

the archbishop If I am not so ghb with 
the name of God as you are, it is because I 
mterpret His wdl with the authority of the 
Church and of my sacred office When you 
first came you respected it, and would not 
have dared to speak as you are now speakmg 
You came clothed ivith the virtue of humihty. 
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and because God blessed your enterprises 
accordingly, you have stained yourself Mith 
the sm of pride The old Greek tragedy is 
rising among us It is the chastisement of 
hubns 

CHARLES Yes. she thinks she knows better 
than everyone else 

JOAN {distressed, but naively incapable of see- 
ing the ^ect she is producing] But Ido know 
better than any of you seem to And I am 
not proud. I never speak unless I know I am 
nght 

BLUEBEARD\[excfainu?2g fHa ha' 

CHARLES / together] \Just so 

THE ARCHBISHOP How do you know you are 
nght? 

JOAN I always know My voices — 

CHARLES Oh, your voices, your voices Why 
dont the voices come to me? I am kmg, not 
you. 

JOAN They do come to you, but you do 
not hear them You have not sat m the field 
m the evemng hstemng for them "When the 
angelus rmgs you cross yourself and have 
done with it, but if you prayed from your 
heart, and listened to the thnlhngofthe bells 
m the air after they stop rmging, you would 
hear the voices as weU as I do [Turning 
brusquely from, /«/«] But what voices do you 
need to tell you what the blacksmith can tell 
you that you must strike ivhile the iron is 
hot^ I tell you we must make a dash at 
Compibgne and reheve it as we reheved 
Orleans Then Pans aviU open its gates, or 
if not, we will break through them. What is 
)"our croivn worth wrthout your capital? 

LA HIRE That IS what I say too. We shall 
go through them like a red hot shot through 
a pound of butter What do you say. Bastard? 

DUNOis If our cannon baUs were all as hot 
as your head, and we had enough of them, 
we should conquer the earth, no doubt 
Pluck and impetuosity are good servants in 
war, but bad masters, they have dehvered 
us mto the hands of the Enghsh every tune 
we have trusted to them We never know 
when we are beaten that is our great fault 

JOAN You never know when you are 
iictonous that IS a worse fault I shall have 
to make you carry lookmg-glasses in battle 
to convince you that the Enghsh haie not 
cut off all your noses You would have been 
besieged in Orleans still, you and your 
councils of war, if I had not made you attack. 
You should alwajs attack, and if jou only 


hold on long enough the enemy will stop 
first You dont know how' to begni a battle, 
and you dont know how to use your cannons 
And I do 

She squats down, on the fags nith crossed 
ankles, pouting 

DUNOIS. I know' what you think of us. 
General Joan 

JOAN. Never mind that. Jack Tell them 
what you think of me. 

DUNOIS I think that God was on your side, 
for I have notforgottenhowtheivind changed, 
and how our hearts changed when you came, 
and by my faith I shall never deny that it ivas 
in your sign that we conquered But I tell 
you as a soldier tliat God is no man’s daily 
drudge, and no maid’s either If you are 
worthy of it He will sometimes snatch you 
out of the jaws of death and set you on youi 
feet agam, but that is all once on your feet 
you must fight ivith all your might and all 
your craft For He has to be fair to your 
enemy too dont foi get that Well, He set us 
on our feet through you at Orleans, and the 
glory of it has carried us through a few good 
battles here to the coronation But if we 
presume on it further, and trust to God to 
do the work we should do ourselves, we shall 
be defeated, and serve us right' 

JOAN But — 

DUNOIS. Sh' I have not finished Do not 
think, any of you, that these victories of ours 
were w on without generalship Kmg Charles 
you have said no word m your proclamations 
of my part m this campaign, and I make no 
complaint of that, for the people will run 
after The Maid and her miracles and not 
after the Bastard’s" hard work finding troops 
for her and feeding them But I know exactly 
how much God did for us through The Maid, 
and how much He left me to do by my own 
wits; and I tell you that your httle hour of 
miracles is over, and that from this time on 
be who plays the war game best wdl wm — 
if the luck IS on his side. 

JOAN Ah' if, if, if, if If ifr and ans were 
pots and pans there ’d be no need of tinkers, 
[ih'jiag impetuously] I tell you. Bastard, your 
art of war is no use, because your knights 
are no good for real fightmg War is only a 
game to them, like tennis and all their other 
games they make rules as to what is fair 
and what is not fair, and heap armor on 
themselves and on their poor horses to keep 
out the arrows, and when they fall they cant 
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get up, and have to wait for their squires to 
come and lift them to arrange about the 
ransom mth the man that has poked tliem 
oiF their horse Cant you see that all the hke 
of that IS gone by and done wth? What use 
IS armor against gunpowder? And if it was, 
do you think men that are fighting for France 
and for God ivill stop to bargain about ran- 
soms, as half your knights hve by doing? No 
they will fight to win, and they ivill give up 
their hves out of their oivn hand into the 
hand of God when they go into battle, as 
I do Common folks understand this They 
cannot afford armor and cannot pay ransoms, 
but they follow me half naked Into the moat 
and up the ladder and over the wall With 
them it is my life or thine, and God defend 
the right! You may shake your head. Jack, 
and Bluebeard may twirl his billygoat’s beard 
and cock his nose at me, but remember the 
day your knights and captains refused to 
follow me to attack the English at Orleans' 
You locked the gates to keep me in, and it 
was the townsfolk and the common people 
that followed me, and forced the gate, and 
shewed you the way to fight in earnest 

BLtJEBEARD [offended] Not content with 
bemg Pope Joan, you must be Caesar and 
Alexander as well 

THE ARCHBISHOP Pride will have a fall, 
Joan 

JOAN Oh, never mind whether it is pride 
or not is it true^ is it commonsense? 

LA HIRE It IS true Half of us ore afraid of 
having our handsome noses broken, and the 
other half are out for paying off then mort- 
gages Let her have her way, Dunois' she 
does not know everything, but she has got 
hold of the nght end of the stick. Fighting is 
not what it was, and those who know least 
- about it often make the best job of it. 

DUNOis I know all that I do not fight m 
the old way I have learnt the lesson of Agm- 
court, of Poibers and Crecy I know how 
many hves any move of mme wiU cost, and if 
the move is worth the cost I make it and pay 
the cost But Joan never counts the cost at 
all she goes ahead and trusts to God she 
thinks she has God m her pocket Up to now 
she has hod the numbers on her side, and 
she has won. But I know Joan, and I see that 
some day she will go ahead when she has 
only ten men to do the work of a hundred 
And then she wdl find that God is on the 
side of the big Jjattahons She will be taken 


by the enemy And the lucky man that makes 
the capture will receive sixteen thousand 
pounds from the Earl of Ouareek 
JOAN [jlaiiered] Sixteen thousand pounds! 
Eh, laddie, haie they offered that for me^ 
There cannot be so much money m the world 
DUNOIS, There is, in England And now tell 
me, oil of you, which of you wll lift a finger 
to save Joan once the Enghsh have got her? 
I speak first, for the army The day after she 
has been dragged from her horse by a god- 
dam or a Burgundian, and he is not struck 
dead* the day after she is locked m a dungeon, 
and the bars and bolts do not fly open at the 
touch of St Peter's angel the day when the 
enemy finds out that she is as vulnerable as 
I am and not a bit more invincible, she will 
not be worth the hfe of a single soldier to 
us, and I will not risk that hfe, much as I 
cherish her as a compamon-in-arms 

JOAN I dont blame you. Jack you are 
nght I am not w orth one soldier’s hfe if God 
lets me be beaten, but France may think me 
worth my ransom after what God has done 
for her through me 

CHARLES I tell you I have no money, and 
this coronation, which is all your fault, has 
cost me tlie last farthing I can borrow 
JOAN The Church is ncher than you I put 
my trust in the Church 
THE ARainisiiop Woman they ivill drag 
you through the streets, and burn you as a 
witch 

JOAN [running io Ana] Oh, my lord, do not 
say thaL It is impossible I a ivitchl 
THE ARCHBISHOP Peter Cauchon knows his 
business The Umversity of Pans has burnt 
a woman for saymg tliat what you have done 
was well done, and according to God 

JOAN [bewildered] But why? MTiat sense is 
there m it? What I have done is according 
to God, They could not bum a woman for 
speakmg the truth 

THE ARCHBISHOP They did 
JOAN But you know lhat she was speaking 
the truth You would not let them bum me 
THE ARCHBISHOP How' could I prevent them? 
JOAN You ivould speak in the name of the 
Church You are a great pnnee of the Church 

I would go anywhere with your blessing to 
protect me 

THE ARCTiBiSHOP I havc HO blcssiBg for you 
while you are proud and disobedient 

JOAN Oh, why mil you go on saying thmgs 
hke that? I am not proud and disobedient I 
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am a poor girl, and so ignorant that I do not 
know A from B How could I be proud? And 
liow can you say that I am disobedient when 
I always obey my voices, because they come 
from God. 

THE ARCHBISHOP The voice of God on earth 
IS the voice of the Church Mihtant; and all 
the voices that come to you are the echoes 
of your own wilfulness 
JOAN It is not true 

THE ARCHBISHOP {jlusktiig angnly\ You tell 
the Archbishop m his cathedral that he hes, 
and yet you say you ate not proud and dis- 
obedient 

JOAN. I never said you bed It was you that 
as good as said my voices lied When have 
they ever hed? If you will not beheve in 
them even if they are only the echoes of 
my own commonsense, ate they not always 
nght? and are not your earthly counsels 
always wrong? 

THE ARCHBISHOP \indignantly\ It is waste 
of time admonishmg you 

CHARLES. It always comes back to the same 
thing She is right; and everyone else is 
wrong. ' 

THE ARCHBISHOP Take this as your last 
warning If you perish through setbng your 
private judgment above the instructions of 
your spiritual directors, the Church disoivns 
you, and leaves you to whatever fate your 
presumption may bring upon you The Bas- 
tard has told you that if you persist m settmg 
up your Boihtary conceit above the counsels 
of your commanders — 

DUNOis [interposing To put it qmte exactly, 
if you attempt to reheve the garrison m 
Compihgne without the same supenonty in 
numbers you had at Orleans — 

THE ARCHBISHOP. The army Avill disown you, 
and will not rescue you And His Majesty 
the Kmg has told you that the throne has not 
the means of ransoming you 
CHARLES Not a penny 
THE ARCHBISHOP You Stand alone* abso- 
lutely alone, trustmg to your own conceit, 
your oivn ignorance, your own headstrong 
presumption, your own impiety m hidmg all 
these sms under the cloak of a trust m God 
When you pass through these doors into the 
sunhght, the crowd will cheer you. They wiU 
brmg you their httle children and their m- 
vahds to heal, they mil kiss your hands and 
feet, and do what they can, poor simple souls, 
to turn your head, and madden you with the 


self-confidence that is leading you to your 
destruction But you iviU be none the less 
alone they cannot save you We and ive only 
can stand between you and tlie stake at 
which our enemies have burnt that ivretched 
woman in Pans. 

JOAN [^er eyes skyward] I have better friends 
and better counsel than yours 

THE ARCHBISHOP. I scc that I am speaking 
m vain to a hardened heart You reject our 
protection, and are detemimed to turn us all 
against you. In future, then, fend for your- 
self; and if you fail, God have mercy on your 
soul 

DUNOIS That IS the truth, Joan Heed it 

JOAN Where would you all have been now 
if I had heeded that sort of truth? There is 
no help, no counsel, m any of you. Yes. I am 
alone on earth I have always been alone 
My father told my brothers to drown me if 
I would not stay to mmd his sheep while 
France was bleeding to death France might 
pensh if only our lambs were safe I thought 
France would have friends at the court of the 
kmg of France; and I find only wolves fight- 
mg for pieces of her poor torn body I thought 
God would have fiaends everywhere, because 
He is the friend of everyone; and m my in- 
nocence I beheved that you who now cast 
me out would be hke strong towers to keep 
harm from me But I am wiser now; and no- 
body IS any the worse for bemg iviser Do 
not think you can frighten me by tellmg me 
that I am alone France is alone; and God is 
alone; and what is my lonehness before the 
lonehness of my country and my God? I see 
now that the lonehness of God is His strength* 
what would He be if He hstened to your 
jealous httle counsels? Well, my lonehness 
shall be my strength too. it is better to be 
alone with God. His fiiendslup iviU not fail 
me, nor His counsel, nor His love In His 
strength I wdl dare, and dare, and dare, until 
I die I will go out now to the common people, 
and let the love m their eyes comfort me for 
the hate m yours. You will all be glad to see 
me burnt; but if I go through the fire I shall 
go through it to their hearts for ever and 
ever And so, God be with me’ 

She goes from them They stare after her m 
glum silence for a moment. Then Gtlles de Rais 
tnnrls hts beard 

BLUEBEARD You know, the Woman IS quite 
impossible I dont dishke her, really; but 
what are you to do with such a character? 
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DUXOI9 As God is my judge, if she fell Into 
the Loire I would jump m m full armor to 
fish her out But if she plays the fool at Com- 
pi^gne, and gets caught, I must leave her to 
her doom 

LA iimE Then you hod better chain me up, 
for I could follow her to hell when the spirit 
rises m her hke that 

THE AUCHBiSHOP She disturbs my judg- 
ment too there is a dangerous power m her 
outbursts. But the pit is open at her feet, and 
for good or evil we cannot turn her from it 
CHARLES If only she would keep quiet, or 
go homel 

They follow her dispiritedly 
SCENE VI 

Rouen, 30th May ILSl A great stone hall in 
the castle, arranged for a tnal-ai-law, but not a 
trial-byyury, the court being the Bishop's court 
nith the Inquisition participating hence there 
are two raised chairs side by side for the Bishop 
and the Inquisitor as judges Rows of chairs 
radiating from them at an obtuse angle are for 
the canons, the doctors of law and theology, and 
the Dominican monks, who act as assessors In 
the angle ts a table for the scribes, with stools 
There ts also a heavy rough wooden stool for the 
prisoner AH these are at the inner end of ^ hall 
The further end ts open to the courtyard through 
a row of arches The court ts shielded from the 
weather by screens and curtains 

Looking down the great hall from the middle 
of the inner end, the judicial chairs and scribes' 
table are to the right The prisoner’s stool ts to 
the left There are arched doors right and left 
It ts a fine sunshiny May morning 

Warwick comes in through the arched doorway 
on the judges' stde,follon,ed by his page 

THE PAGE [pertly] I suppose your lordship 
IS aware that we have no business here This 
IS an ecclesiastical court, and we are only the 
secular arm 

WARWICK I am aware of that fact Will it 
please your impudence to find the Bishop of 
Beauvais for me, and give him a hmt that he 
can have a word ivith me here before the 
trial, if he inshes? 

THE paue [going] Yes, my lord 
WARWICK And mmd you behave yourself 
Do not address him as Pious Peter 
THE PAGE No, my lord I shall be kind to 
him, because, when The Maid is brought m. 
Pious Peter wdl have to pick a peck of 


pickled pepper 

Cauchon enters through the same door tvith a 
Dominican monk and a canon, the latter carry- 
ing a brief 

THE PAGE Tlie Right Reverend his lordship 
the Bishop of Beauvais And tivo other rever- 
end gentlemen 

WARWICK Get out; and see that we are not 
interrupted 

THE PAGE Right, my lotd[hevanishesairily] 

CAUCT ION I Rush your lordship good-morrow 

WARWICK Good-morrow to your lordship 
Have I had the pleasure of meeting your 
friends before? I think not 

CAUCHOV [introducing the monk, who is on his 
right] This, my lord, is Brother John Lemaitre, 
of the order of St Domimc He is acting as 
deputy for the Chief Inquisitor mto the evil 
of heresy in France Brother John the Earl 
of Wannek 

WARWICK. Your Reverence is most wel- 
come We have no Inqmsitor in England, 
unfortunately, though we miss him greatly, 
especially on occasions hke the present 

The Inquisitor smiles patiently, and bows He 
ts a mild elderly gentleman, but has evident re- 
serves of authority and firmness 

CAUCHON [introducing the Canon, who ts on 
las left] This gentleman is Canon John 
D'Esbvet, of the Chapter of Bayeui. He is 
acting as Promoter 

WARWICK Promoter? 

CAUCHON Prosecutor, you would call him 
in cml law 

WARWICK Ah 1 prosecutor Quite, quite 
I am very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Canon D’Estivet. 

D’Estivet bows [He ts on the young side of 
middle age, well mannered, but vulpine beneath 
his veneer] 

WARWICK May I ask what stage the pro- 
ceedings have reached? It is now more than 
nine months smee The Maid was captured 
at Compibgne by the Burgundians It is fully 
four months since I bought her from the 
Burgundians for a very handsome sum, solely 
that she might be brought to justice It is 
very nearly three months since I dehvered 
her up to you, my Lord Bishop, as a person 
suspected of heresy May I suggest that you 
are taking a rather unconscionable tune 1o 
make up your uunds about a very plain case? 
Is this trial never gomg to end? 

THE INQUISITOR [smilmg] It has not yet be- 
gun, my lord 
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AVAmncK Not yet begun' Why, you ha\e 
been at it ele\en iveeks' 

cvucHON We have not been idle, my lord 
We have held fifteen examinations of The 
Maid’ six pubhe and mne private 
, THE INQUISITOR [always patiently smiling] 
You see, my lord, I have been present at only 
tivo of these examinations They were pro- 
ceedings of the Bishop’s court solely, and 
not of the Holy Ofiice, I have only just de- 
cided to associate myself — that is, to associ- 
ate the Holy Inquisition — luth the Bishop’s 
court I did not at first think that this was a 
case of heresy at all I regarded it as a politi- 
cal case, and The Maid as a prisoner of war 
But havmg now been present at two of the 
examinations, I must admit that this seems 
to be one of the gravest cases of heresy ivith- 
m my experience Therefore everything is 
now in order; and we proceed to trial this 
morning [He moves towards thejudiaal cAairi] 
CAUCHON This moment, if your lordship’s 
convemence allois's 

AiARWicK [graaously] Well, that is good 
news, gentlemen 1 not attempt to con- 
ceal from you that our patience was becom- 
ing strained. 

CAUCHON. So I gathered from the threats 
of your soldiers to droivn those of our people 
who favor The Maid 

AVARivicK Dear me' At all events their in- 
tentions were friendly to you, my lord 
CAUCHON [sternly] I hope not I am deter- 
mmed that the woman shall have a fair hear- 
ing Thejusticeofthe Church is not amockery, 
my lord 

THE INQUISITOR [returning Never has there 
been a fairer examination wathm my experi- 
ence, my lord The Maid needs no lawyers 
to take her part she will be tried by her most 
faithful friends, aU ardently desuous to save 
her soul from perdition 

d’estivet Sir. I am the Promoter, and it 
has been my painful duty to present the case 
against the gul, but beheve me, I would 
throw up my case today and hasten to her 
defence if I did not know that men far my 
superiors in learning and piety, m eloquence 
and persuasiveness, have been sent to reason 
WTth her, to explam to her the danger she 
is runmng, and the ease ivith which she may 
avoid it [Suddenly bursting into forensic elo- 
quence, to the disgust of Cauchon and the In- 
quisitor, who have listened to him so far inih 
patronizing approval] Men ha\ e dared to sav 


that we are acting from hate, but God is our 
witness that they he. Have w e tortured her^ 
No Have we ceased to exhort her, to implore 
her to have pity on herself, to come to the 
bosom of her Church as an errmg but be- 
loved chdd? Have we — 

CAUCHON [interrupting dnly] Take care. 
Canon AU that you say is true, but if j ou 
make his lordship beheve it I will not answ er 
for your life, and hardly for my own 

w vRWiCK [deprecaiing, but by no means deny- 
ing] Oh, my lord, you are verj’ hard on us 
poor Enghsh But we certainly do not share 
your pious desire to sa\ e The Maid in fact I 
teU you now plamly that her death is a politi- 
cal necessity which I regret but cannot help 
If the Church lets her go — 

CAUCHON [with fierce and menacing pride] If 
the Church lets her go, w'oe to the man, w ere 
he the Emperor himself, who dares lay a 
finger on her' The Church is not subject to 
political necessity, my lord 

THE inquisitor [interposing smoothly] You 
need have no anxiety about the result, my 
lord. You have an mvincible ally m the 
matter; one who is far more determmed 
than you that she shaU bum 
WARwrcK And w’ho is this verj' convement 
partisan, may I ask^ 

THE iNQmsrroR The Maid herself Unless 
you put a gag m her mouth you cannot pre- 
vent her from convicting herself ten tunes 
over every time she opens it 

d’estivet That is perfectly true, my lord 
My hair bristles on my head when I hear so 
young a creature utter such blasphemies 
w.vRwiCK Well, by all means do your best 
for her if you are qmte sure it will be of no 
avail [Looking hard at Cauchoii] I should be 
sorry to have to act without the blessing of 
the Church 

CAUCHON [icifA a mixture of cynical admira- 
tion and contempt] And yet they say English- 
men are hypocrites' You play for your side, 
my lord, even at the peril of your soul. I can- 
not but admire such devotion, but I dare not 
go so far myself. I fear damnation 

WARWICK If v\e feared anything we could 
nev er govern England, my lord. Shall I send 
your people in to you^ 

CAuaiov Yes it wall be very good of your 
lordship to withdraw and allow the court to 
assemble. 

W arwicL turns on his heel, and goes out 
through the courtyard Cauchon lakes one of the 
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judicial seats, and D'Estivet stis at the scribes' 
table, studying his brief 

CAUCHON [casualty, as he makes himself com- 
fortable} What scoundrels these Enghsh 
nobles are! 

THE iNQUisiTon [taking the other judicial 
chair on Cauchon’s left} All secular pouer 
makes men scoundrels They are not trained 
for the work, and they have not the Apostohc 
Succession Our oAvn nobles are just as bad 
The Bishop’s assessors hurry into the hall, 
headed by Chaplain de Stogumber and Canon de 
Courcelles, a young pnest of 30 The scribes sti 
'at the table, leaving a chair vacant opposite 
D’Estivet Some of ike assessors take their seats 
others stand chatting, waiting for the proceedings 
to begin formally De Stogumber, aggrieved and 
obstinate, mil not take kis seat neither will the 
Canon, who stands on his right 
CAuaioN Good mormng, Master de Stog- 
umber [To the Inquisitor} Chaplain to the 
Cardmal of England 

THE CHAPLAIN [correcting Aim] Of Wm- 
chester, my lord I have to make a protest, 
my lord 

CAUCHON You make a great many 
THE CHAPLAIN I am uot Without support, 
my lord Here is Master de Courcelles, Canon 
of Paris, who associates himself mth me in 
my protest 

CAUCHON Well, what is the matter? 

THE CHAPLAIN Speak you. Master 

de Courcelles, since I do not seem to enjoy 
his lordship’s confidence [He sits doron tn 
dudgeon next to Cauchon, on his right} 

COURCELLES My lord we have been at 
great pains to draw up an mdictment of The 
Maid on sixtyfour counts We are now told 
that they have been reduced, without con- 
sulting us 

THE INQUISITOR Master de Courcelles I 
am the culpnt I am overwhelmed ivith 
admiration for the zeal displayed m your 
sixtyfour counts, but in accusing a heretic, 
as m other things, enough is enough Also 
you must remember that all the members 
of the court are not so subtle and profound 
as you, and that some of your very great 
learmng imght appear to them to be very 
great nonsense Therefore I have thought 
it well to have your sixtyfour articles cut 
doivn to twelve — 

COURCELLES [tAM«derrfrjicA] Twelve!!' 

THE INQUISITOR Twclvc Will, bcheve me, 
be qmte enough for your purpose 


THE CHAPLAIN But somc of the most im- 
portant points have been reduced almost to 
nothing For instance, The Maid has actually 
declared that the blessed saints Margaret and 
Catherine, and the holy Archangel Michael, 
spoke to her in French That is a vital pomt 
THE INQUISITOR. You think, doubtless, that 
they should have spoken in Latin? 

CAUCHON No he thmks they should have 
spoken m English 
THE ciiAPUHN Naturally, my lord 
THE INQUISITOR Well, OS we are all here 
agreed, I think, that these voices of The 
Mmd are the voices of evd spirits temphng 
her to her damnation, it would not be very 
courteous to you. Master de Stogumber, or 
to the King of England, to assume that 
English IS the devil’s native language So let 
It pass The matter is not wholly omitted 
from the tivelve articles Pray take your 
places, gentlemen, and let us proceed to 
business 

All who have not taken their seats, do so 
THE aiAPLAiN Well, I protest That is all 
COURCELLES I think it hard tliat all our 
work should go for nothing It is only another 
example of the diabohcal influence which 
this woman exercises over the court [He 
takes his chair, which ts on the Chaplain’s right] 
CAUCHON Do you suggest that I am under 
diabohcal influence? 

COURCELLES I suggest nothing, my lord 
But it seems to me Hiat there is a conspiracy 
here to hush up the fact that The Maid stole 
the Bishop of Senhs’s horse 

CAUCHON [keeping his temper with difficulty} 
This is not a pohee court Are n e to waste 
our time on such rubbish? 

COURCELLES [nsing, shocked] My lord do 
you call the Bishop’s horse rubbish? 

THE iNQmBiTOR [blandly} Master de Cour- 
celles The Maid alleges that she paid hand- 
somely for the Bishop’s horse, and that if he 
did not get the money the fault was not hers 
As that may be true, the pomt is one on which 
The Maid may well be acqmtted 

COURCELLES Ycs, if it Were an ordinary 
horse But the Bishop's horse! how can she 
be acqmtted for that? [He sits down again, 
bewildered and discouraged] 

THE INQUISITOR I subnut to you, ivith great 

respect, that if we persist m trying The Maid 
on trumpery issues on which we may have to 
declare her innocent, she may escape us on 
the great mam issue of heresy, on which she 
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seems so far to insist on her OAvn guilt I will 
ask you, therefore, to say nothing, when 
The Maid is brought before us, of these steal- 
mgs of horses, and dancings round fairy trees 
ivith the village children, and prayings at 
haimted ivells, and a dozen other thmgs 
which you were dihgently mqmring mto 
until my amval There is not a village girl 
in France against whom you could not prove 
such things* they all dance round haunted 
trees, and pray at magic wells Some of them 
would steal the Pope's horse if they got the 
chance Heresy, gentlemen, heresy is the 
cliarge we have to try The detection and 
suppression of heresy is my pecuhar busmess. 
I am here as an inquisitor, not as an ordmary 
magistrate Stick to tlie heresy, gentlemen; 
and leave the other matters alone. 

CAUCHON I may say that ive have sent to 
the girl's village to make mqumes about 
her, and there is pracbcally nothmg serious 
against her 
the chaplain 

COORCELLES 

CAUCHON [oui of palience] Be silent, gentle- 
men, or speak one at a tune 

Courcelles collapses into his chair, inUvnd~ 
aied 

THE CHAPLAIN [^Ualy resuming his sea<] 
That IS what The Maid said to us last Friday. 

CAUCHON I -wish you had followed her 
counsel, sir When I say nothing senousj I 
mean nothing that men of suffiaently large 
mmd to conduct an inquiry like this would 
consider serious I agree mth my colleague 
the Inquisitor that it is on the count of heresy 
that we must proceed 
LABVENU [c young but asceUcally fine-drawn 
Dominican who is sitting next Courcelles, on his 
right] But IS there any great Karm m the girl’s 
heresy^ Is it not merely her simphcity? Many 
samts have said as much as Joan. 

THE INQUISITOR [dropping hts blandness and 
speaking very gravely] Brother Martin if you 
had seen what I have seen of heresy, you 
would not think it a hght thing even m its 
most apparently harmless and even lovable 
and pious origins. Heresy begins WTth people 
who aie to all appearance better than their 
neighbours A gentle and pious girl, or a 
young man who has obeyed the command 
of our Lord by giving all his nches to the 
poor, and putting on tlie garb of poverty, the 
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life of austerity, and the rule of humihty and 
charity, may be the founder of a heresy that 
■will ivreck both Church and Empire if not 
ruthlessly stamped out m time The records 
of the holy Inquisition are full of histones w e 
dare not give to the world, because they are 
beyond the behef of honest men and innocent 
women, yet they aU began -with saintly 
simpletons I have seen this agam and again 
Mark what I say: the woman who quarrels 
with her clothes, and puts on the dress of a 
man, is hke the man who throws off his fur 
goivn and dresses like John the Baptist they 
are followed, as surely as the mght follows 
the day, by bands of ivdd women and men 
who refuse to wear any clothes at all When 
maids will neither marry noi take regular 
vows, and men reject marriage and e\alt 
their lusts mto divine inspirations, then, as 
surely as the summer follows the spring, they 
begin mth polygamy, and end by mcest 
Heresy at first seems innocent and even 
laudable; but it ends m such a monstrous 
horror of unnatural wckedness that the most 
tender-hearted among you, if you saw it at 
work as I have seen it, Avould clamor against 
the mercy of the Church m deahng with it 
For two hundred years the Holy Office has 
striven with these diabohcal madnesses, and 
it knows that they begm always by vain and 
Ignorant persons setting up their oivn judg- 
ment against the Church, and takmg it upon 
themselves to be the interpreters of God’s 
iviU You must not fall mto the common error 
of mistakmg these simpletons for bars and 
hypocrites They believe honestly and sm- 
cerely that their diabohcal inspiration is 
divine. Therefore you must be on your guard 
against your natural compassion You are all, 
I hope, merciful men. how else could you 
have devoted your hves to the service of our 
gentle Sa'vior^ You are gomg to see before 
you a young girl, pious and chaste; for I must 
tell you, gentlemen, that the thmgs said of 
her by our English friends are supported by 
no evidence, whilst there is abundant testi- 
mony that her excesses have been excesses 
of rehgion and chanty and not of worldhness 
and wantonness 'This girl is not one of those 
whose hard features are the sign of hard 
hearts, and whose brazen looks and lewd 
demeanor condemn ■them before ■they are 
accused The devilish pride that has led her 
into her present pen! has left no mark on her 
countenance Strange as it may seem to j ou, 

2k; ■ 
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it has even left no mark on her character 
outside those special matters in iihich she 
IS proud , so that you mil see a diabolical 
pride and a natural humility seated side by 
side m the selfsame soul Tlierefore be on 
your guard God forbid that I should tell you 
to harden your hearts, for her punishment 
if IV e condemn her will be so cruel that we 
should forfeit our own hope of divme mercy 
were there one grain of mahce against her 
in our hearts But if you hate cruelty — and 
if any man here does not hate it I command 
him on his soul’s salvation to quit this holy 
court — I say, if 3'ou hate cruelty, remember 
that nothing is so cruel m its consequences 
as the toleration of heresy Remember also 
that no court of law can be so cruel as the 
common people are to those whom they 
suspect of heresy The herebc in the hands 
of the Holy Office is safe from violence, is 
assured of a fair trial, and cannot suffer death, 
even when guilty, if repentance follows sin 
Innumerable hves of heretics have been 
saved because the Holy Office has taken 
them out of the hands of the people, and 
because the people have yielded them up, 
knowing that the Holy Office would deal 
with them Before the Holy Inqmsition 
existed, and even now when its officers are 
not within reach, the unfortunate wretch 
suspected of heresy, perhaps quite ignor- 
antly and unjustly, is stoned, tom in pieces, 
drowned, burned in his house with all his 
innocent children, without a trial, unshriven, 
unbuTied save as a dog is buned all of them 
deeds hateful to God and most cruel to man 
Gentlemen I am compassionate by nature 
as well as by my profession, and though the 
work I have to do may seem cruel to those 
who do not know how much more cruel it 
would be to leave it undone, I would go to 
the stake myself sooner than do it if I did 
not know its righteousness, its necessity, its 
essential mercy I ask you to address yourself 
to this tnal in that conviction Anger is a bad 
counsellor cast out anger Pity is sometimes 
worse cast out pity But do not cast out 
mercy Remember only that justice comes 
first Have you anything to say, my lord, 
before we proceed to tnal? 

CAUCHON You have spoken for me, and 
spoken better than I could I do not see how 
any sane man could disagree vnth a word 
that has fallen from you But this I will add 
The crude heresies of which you have told 


us are hornble; but their horror is hke that 
of the black death they rage for a while and 
tlien die out, because sound and sensible men 
will not under any incitement be reconciled 
to nakedness and incest and polygamy and the 
hke But we are confronted today through- 
out Europe with a heresy that is spreadmg 
among men not weak in mmd nor diseased 
in brain nay, the stronger the mind, themore 
obstinate the heretic It 13 neither discredited 
by fantastic extremes nor corrupted by the 
common lusts of the flesh, but it, too, sets 
up the private judgment of the single emng 
mortal against the considered wisdom and 
experience of the Churcli The mighty struc- 
ture of Cathohc Christendom will never be 
shaken by naked madmen or by the sms of 
Moab and Ammon. But it may be betrayed 
from withm, and brought to barbarous rmn 
and desolation, by this arch heresy which 
the English Commander calls Protestantism 

THE ASSESSORS [icAiipenng] Protestanbsm! 
What was that! What does the Bishop mean? 
Is it a new heresy? 'The English Commander, 
he said Did y o u ev er hear of Protestantism? 
etc , etc 

CAUCHON [con/tnutngj And that reminds me 
What provision has the Earl of Warwuck 
mode for the defence of the secular arm 
should The Maid prove obdurate, and the 
people be moved to pity her? 

THE CHAPLAIN Have no fear on that score, 
my lord The noble earl has eight hundred 
men-at-arms at the gates She wiU not sbp 
through our Enghsh fingers even if the w hole 
city be on her side 

CAUCHON [revolfed] Will you not add, God 
grant that she repent and purge her sm? 

THE CHAPLAIN That docs Hot sccm to me 
to be consistent, but of course I agree with 
your lordship 

CAUCHON [gianig fuvi up mih a shrug of con- 
iemplj The court sits 

THE INQUISITOR Let the accuscd be brought 
m 

LADVENU Icalhug] The accused. Let her be 
brought m. 

Joan, chatTied hy the ankles, is brought in 
through the arched door behind the prisoner s 
stool by a guard of Enghsh soldiers With them 
IS the Executioner and his assistants They lead 
her to the prisoner's stool, and place themselves 
behind it after taking off her chain She wears 
a page's black suit Her long imprisonment and 
the ^am of the examinations which have pre- 
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ceded the trial haie left their viark on her, but her 
vitality still holds' she confronts the court un- 
abashed, nithout a trace of the ane which their 
formal solemnity seems to require for the com- 
plete success of its impressiveness 

THE INQUISITOR [kindly^ Sit down, Joan 
[SAe sits on the prisoner s stool] You look very 
pale today Are you not welP 
JOAN Thank you kindly I am -n eU enough 
But the Bishop sent me some carp, and it 
made me ill 

CAUCHON I am sorry I told them to see 
that it was fresh 

JOAN. You meant to be good to me, I know, 
but it IS a fish that does not agree with me 
The English thought you were trying to 
poison me — 


^[together 


0 { 


What' 

No, my lord. 


CAUCHON 
THE CHAPLAIN 
JOAN [continuing] They are determined that 
I shall be burnt as a witch; and they sent 
their doctor to cure me; but he was forbidden 
to bleed me because the siUy people beheve 
that a witch’s witchery leaves her if she is 
bled so he only called me filthy names Why 
do you leave me m the hands of the English* 
I should be m the hands of the Church And 
why must I be chamed by the feet to a log of 
wood? Are you afraid I will fly away? 

n'EsnvET[AarjAfy] Woman it is not for you 
to question the court it is for us to question 
you. 

couRCELLEs When you Were left unchamcd, 
did you not try to escape by jumpmg from 
a tower sixtj' feet high^ If you cannot fly 
like a witch, how is it that you are still ahve^ 
JOAN I suppose because the tower was not 
so high then. It has groivn higher every day 
smce you began asking me questions about 
it 


d’estivet. Wky did you jump from the 
tower? 

JOAN How do you knoiv that I jumped^ 
d’estivet You ivere found lying in the 
moat Why did you leave the tower? 

JO AN Why would anybody leave a prison 
if they could get out? 

n’EsnvET You tned to escape^ 

JOAN Of course I did, and not for the first 
time either. If you leave the door of the cage 
open the bird will fly out. 

d’estivet [nsiag] That is a confession of 
heresy I call the attention of the court to it 
JOAN. Heresy, he calls it' Am I a heretic 
because I try to escape from prison* 


D’ESTurET. Assuredly, if you are m the 
hands of the Church, and you wnlfully take 
yourself out of its hands, you are deserting 
the Church, and that is heresy, 

JOAN. It IS great nonsense Nobody could 
be such a fool as to thmk that 

d’estivet You hear, my lord, how I am 
renled in the execution of my duty by this 
Avoman [He sits down indignantly] 

CAUCHON I ha\e Avamed you before, Joan, 
that you are domg yourself no good by these 
pert answers 

JOAN But you Avail not talk sense to me I 
am reasonable if you aviU be reasonable 

THE INQUISITOR [interposing] This is not yet 
m order You forget. Master Promotei, that 
the proceedmgs have not been formally 
opened. The tune for questions is after she 
has sworn on the Gospels to tell us the whole 
truth. 

JOAN You say this to me every time I 
have said again and again that I aviU tell you 
all that concerns this trial But I cannot tell 
you the Avhole truth God does not alloAV 
the Avhole truth to be told You do not under- 
stand it when I teU it. It is an old saying 
that he Avho tells too much truth is sure to 
be hanged I am wearj' of this argument * 
we have been over it mne tunes already I 
have sworn as much as I will swear; and I 
will SAvear no more. 

COURCELLES My lord, she should be put 
to the torture 

THE INQUISITOR You hear, Joan? That is 
what happens to the obdurate. Think before 
you answer Has she been shewn the instru- 
ments^ 

THE EXECUTIONER They are ready, my lord 
She has seen them 

JOAN If you tear me hmb from hmb until 
you separate my soul from my body you aviU 
get nothing out of me beyond what I have 
told you What more is there to teU that 
you could imderstand? Besides, I cannot bear 
to be hurt, and if you hurt me I aviU say any- 
thing you hke to stop the pam But I aaiU 
take it aU back afterwards, so Avhat is the 
use of it? 

LADVENu There is much m that We should 
proceed mercifuUy. 

COUR CELLES . But the torture is customary. 

THE INQUISITOR It must not be apphed 
wantonly. If the accused wiU confess volun- 
tarily, then its use cannot be justified 

COURCELLES But this IS unusual and irregu- 
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lar She refuses to take the oath 
LADVENU [disgusted] Do you want to torture 
the girl for the mere pleasure of it ? 

couRCELLES [bcivildered] But it is not a 
pleasure. It is the law It is customary It is 
always done 

THE mouisrron That is not so, Master, 
except when the inqiunes are carried on by 
people who do not know their legal business 
COURCELLES But the woman is a heretic 
I assure you it is always done 
CAUCHON [dectswelg] It -will not be done to- 
day if it IS not necessary Let there be an 
end of this I mil not have it said that we 
proceeded on forced confessions. We have 
sent our best preachers and doctors to this 
woman to exhort and implore her to save 
her soul and body from the fire we shall 
not now send the executioner to thrust her 
into it 

COURCELLES YouT lordship IS merciful, of 
course But it is a great responsibihty to 
depart from the usual practice 
JOAN Thou art a rare noodle. Master Do 
what was done last tune is thy rule, eh? 

COURCELLES [nstug] Thou wanton dost thou 
dare call me noodle^ 

THE INQUISITOR Paticnce, Master, pati- 
ence I fear you mil soon be only too terribly 
avenged. 

COURCELLES [mutlers] Noodle mdeed! [He 
sits down, muck discontented] 

THE INQUISITOR Meanwhile, let us not be 
moved by the rough side of a shepherd lass’s 
tongue 

JOAN Nay I am no shepherd lass, though 
I have helped mth the sheep like anyone 
else I mil do a lady’s work in the house — 
spin or weave — against any woman m Rouen 
THE INQUISITOR This IS not a tune for 
vanity, Joan. You stand in great peril 
JOAN I know it have I not been punished 
for my vamty? If I had not worn my cloth 
of gold surcoat m battle like a fool, that 
Burgundian soldier would never have pulled 
me backwards off my horse, and I should 
not have been here 

THE CHAPLAIN If you are so clever at 
woman's work why do you not stay at home 
and do it? 

JOAN There are plenty of other women to 
do it, but there is nobody to do my work, 
CAUCHON Cornel we are wastmg tune on 
trifles Joan I am gomg to put a most solemn 
question to you. Take care how you answer, 


for your life and salvation are at stake on 
It Will you for all you have said and done, 
be it good or bad, accept the judgment of 
God’s Church on earth? More especially as 
to the acts and words that are imputed to 
you in this trial by the Promoter here, mil 
you subnut your case to the inspired inter- 
pretation of the Church Militant? 

JOAN I am a faithful child of the Church 
I mil obey the Church — 

CAUCTioN [hopefully leaning forward] You 
wull? 

JOAN — provided it does not command 
anything impossible 

Cauckoii sinhs back in his chair mth a heavy 
sigh The Inquisitor purses hts lips and frowns 
Ladvenu shakes his head pitifully 

n’ESTiVET She imputes to the Church the 
error and folly of commanding the impossible 
JOAN If you command me to declare that 
all that I have done and said, and all the 
visions and revelations I have had, were not 
from God, then that is impossible I iviU not 
declare it for anything in the world What 
God made me do I mil never go back on, and 
what He has commanded or shall command 
I mil not fail to do m spite of any man ahve 
That is what I mean by impossible And m 
case the Church should bid me do anythmg 
contrary to the command I have from God, 
I mil not consent to it, no matter uhat it 
may be 

THE ASSESSORS [shock-ed and indignant] OhI 
The Church contrary to GodI What do you 
say now^ Flat heresy This is beyond every- 
thing, etc , etc 

d'estivet [throwing down his brief] My lord 
do you need anything more than this? 

CAUCHON Woman you have said enough 
to bum ten heretics Will you not be warned? 
Will you not understand? 

the inquisitor If the Church Mihtant 
tells you that your revelations and visions 
are sent by the devil to tempt you to your 
damnation, wiU you not beheve that the 
Church IS wiser than you? 

JOAN I beheve that God is wiser than I, 
and it is His commands that I mil do All 
the things that you call my crimes have come 
to me by the command of God I say that 
I have done them by the order of God it is 
impossible for me to say anythmg else If 
any Churchman says the contrary I shall 
not mmd him I shall mmd God alone, whose 
command I always follow 
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LiVDVENU [j^leading mth her urgently] You 
do not know what you are saying, child. Do 
you want to kill yourself? Listen. Do you 
not beheve that you are subj ect to the Church 
of God on earth? 

JOAN. Yes When have I ever denied it^ 

LAnvEMU Good That means, does it not, 
that you are subject to our Lord the Pope, 
to the cardinals, the archbishops, and the 
bishops foi whom his lordship stands here 
today? 

JOAN God must be served first 

d’estivet Then your voices command you 
not to submit yourself to the Church Mihtant? 

JOAN My voices do not tell me to disobey 
the Church, but God must be served first. 

CAUCHON And you, and not the Church, 
are to be the judge'* 

JOAN \Vhat other judgment can I judge 
by but my own? 

THE ASSESSORS [scandolized] Oh' [They can- 
not find words], 

CAUCHON Out of your oivn mouth you 
have condenmed yourself We have striven 
for your salvation to the verge of sinnmg 
ourselves: we have opened the door to you 
again and again; and you have shut it m our 
faces and m the face of God Dare you pre- 
tend, after what you have said, that you are 
m a state of grace? 

JOAN If I am not, may God bring me to it* 
if I am, may God keep me in it' 

LADVENU That IS a very good reply, my 
lord 

couRCELLES. Were you m a state of grace 
when you stole the Bishop’s horse? 

C.VUCHON {psmg tn a fury] Oh, devil take 
the Bishop’s horse and you too' We are here 
to try a case of heresy; and no sooner do we 
come to the root of the matter than we are 
thrown back by idiots who imderstand noth- 
ing but horses. [Trembling mth rage, he forces 
himself U> sit doom] 

THE INQUISITOR. Gentlemen, gentlemen 
in chnging to these small issues you are The 
Maid’s best advocates I am not surprised 
that his lordship has lost patience with you 
What does the Promoter say? Does he press 
these trumpery matters? 

d’estivet I am bound by my office to 
press everything, but when the woman con- 
fesses a heresy that must bring upon her the 
doom of excommimication, of what conse- 
quence IS it that she has been guilty also of 
offences which expose her to minor penances'* 


I share the impatience of his lordship as to 
these minor charges Only, with great re- 
spect, I must emphasize the gravi^ of tivo 
very homble and blasphemous crimes which 
she does not deny. First, she has intercourse 
■with e-vil spirits, and is therefore a sorceress 
Second, she wears men’s clothes, which is 
indecent, unnatural, and abominable; and 
m spite of our most earnest remonstrances 
and entreaties, she -will not change them 
even to receive the sacrament. 

JOAN. Is the blessed St Catherine an evil 
spirit? Is St Margaiet'* Is Michael the Arch- 
angeP 

COURCELLES How do you know that tlie 
spirit which appears to you is an archangel? 
Does he not appear to you as a naked man? 

JOAN Do you think God cannot afford 
clothes for him? 

The assessors cannot help smiling, especially 
as the joke is against Courcelles 

LADVENU Well answered, Joan 

THE INQUISITOR. It IS, m effect, well 
answered But no evil spirit would be so 
simple as to appear to a young girl in a guise 
that would scandalize her when he meant 
her to take him for a messenger from the 
Most High? Joan, the Church instructs you 
that these appantions are demons seeking 
your soul’s perdition Do you accept the 
mstrucbon of the Church? 

JOAN I accept the messenger of God How 
could any faitliful believer m the Church 
refuse him? 

CAUCHON. Wretched woman, agam I ask 
you, do you know what you are saymg? 

THE INQUISITOR. You Avrestlc m vain -with 
the devJ for her soul, my lord* she vail not 
be saved Now as to this matter of the man’s 
dress For the last time, -will you put off that 
impudent attire, and dress as becomes your 
sex? 

JOAN. I will not. 

d’estivet [pouncing] The sm of disofaed'- 
ence, my lord 

JOIN [distressed] But my voices tell me I 
must dress as a soldier 

LADVENU Joan, Joan* does not that prove 
to you that the voices are the voices of evil 
spirits? Can you suggest to us one good 
reason why an angel of God should give you 
such shameless advice^ 

JOAN. Why, yes what can be plamer 
commonsense’* I was a soldier hvmg among 
soldiers. I am a prisoner guarded by soldiers 
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If I were to dress as a 'woman they would 
think of me as a woman, and then Avhat 
would beeome of me? If I dress as a soldier 
they think of me as a soldier, and I can hve 
Nvith them as I do at home -with my brothers 
That IS why St Catherme tells me I must not 
dress as a woman until she gives me leave 
cooRCEixES When ivill she give you leave? 
JOAN When you take me out of the hands 
of the English soldiers I have told you that 
I should be in the hands of the Church, and 
not left mght and day wth four soldiers of 
the Earl of Warwick Do you want me to 
hve writh them m petticoats? 

lADVENU My lord what she says is, God 
knoivs, very Avrong and shocking, but there 
IS a gram of worldly sense in it such as might 
impose on a simple ■village maiden 
JOAN If we were os simple in the -village 
as you are m your courts and palaces, there 
would soon be no wheat to make bread for 
you 

CAUCHON That is the thanks you get for 
trying to save her. Brother Martm 
LADVENU Joan we are all trying to save 
yom His lordship is trying to save you The 
Inquisitor could not be more just to you if 
you were his oivn daughter But you are 
blmdedby atemble pnde and self-sufficiency 
JOAN Why do you say that? I have said 
nothing wrong I cannot understand 
THE INQUISITOR The blcssed St Athanasius 
has laid it down in his creed that those who 
cannot understand are damned. It is not 
enough to be simple It is not enough even 
to be what simple people caU good The 
simphcity of a darkened min d is no better 
than the simphcity of a beast 

JOAN There is great -wisdom in the simph- 
city of a beast, let me teU you, and sometimes 
great foolishness in the -wisdom of scholars 
LADVENU We know that, Joan we are not 
so foohsh as you think us Try to resist the 
temptation to make pert rephes to us Do 
you see that man who stands behmd you 
\he indicates the Executioner^ 

JOAN [turning and looking at the man] Your 
torturer? But the Bishop said I was not to 
be tortured 

LADVENu You are not to be tortured be- 
cause you have confessed everything that 
IS necessary to your condemnation That 
man is not only the torturer he is also -the 
Executioner. Executioner let The Maid 
hear your answers to my questions Are you 


prepared for the burning of a heretic this 
day? 

THE E-XEcoTioNER. Ycs, Master 
LADVENU Is tlic stakc ready? 

THE E.\EcuTioNEn It 18 In the market- 
place The Enghsh have built it too high for 
me to get near her and make the death easier 
It will be a cruel death 
JOAN [hornjied] But you ore not going to 
bum me now? 

THE INQUISITOR You rcabzc it at last 
LADVENU There are eight hundred Enghsh 
soldiers waiting to take you to the market- 
place the moment the sentence of excom- 
mumcation has passed the bps of your judges 
You are within a few short moments of that 
doom 

JOAN [looking round desperately for rescue] 
Oh God! 

LADVENU Do not despair, Joan The Church 
IS merciful You can save yourself 
JOAN [hopefully] Yes my voices promised 
me I should not be burnt St Catherme bade 
me be bold. 

CAUCHON Woman are you qmte mad? Do 
you not yet see that your voices have de- 
ceived you? 

JOAN Oh no that is mipossible 
CAUCHON Impossible’ They have led you 
straight to your excommumcation, and to 
the stake which is there waiting for you 
LADVENU [pressing the point haif] Have they 
kept a single promise to you since you were 
taken at Compifegne? The deni has betrayed 
you The Church holds out its arms to you 
JOAN [despairing] Oh, it is true it is true 
my voices have deceived me I have been 
mocked by devils my faith is broken I have 
dared and dared, but only a fool will walk 
into a fire God, who gave me my common- 
sense, cannot ivilL me to do that 

LADVENU Now God be praised that He 
has saved you at the eleventh hour' [He 
kumes to the vacant seat at the scribes’ table, 
and snatches a sheet of paper, on which he sets 
to work writing eagerly] 

CAUCHON Amen! 

JOAN What must I do? 

CAUCHON You must sign a solemn recanta- 
tion of your heresy 

JOAN Sign? That means to write my name 
I cannot write 

CAUCHON You have signed many letters 
before 

JOAN Yes, but someone held my hand and 
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guided the pen I can make my mark 

THE chaplain \)vho kas been listening nitk 
groiitng alarm and tndignatiQii\ My lord do 
you mean that you are going to allow this 
woman to escape us? 

THE iNQXHSiTOB. The law must take its 
course. Master de Stogumber And you 
know the law 

the chaplain [rm«g, purple Kith Jury] I 
know that there is no faith m a Frenchman 
[Tumult, nJach he shouts doKii] I know what 
my lord the Cardmal of WinAester wdl say 
when he hears of this I know what the Earl 
of Warwick will do when he learns that you 
intend to betray him There are eight hun- 
dred men at the gate who will see that this 
abommable -witch is burnt m spite of your 
teeth. 

THE assessors [meanwhile] What is this? 
What did he say? He accuses us of treachery' 
This is past bearmg No faith in a French- 
man' Did you hear that? This is an mtoler- 
able fellow. Who is he? Is this what Enghsh 
Churchmen are hke? He must be mad or 
drunk, etc , etc. 

THE INQUISITOR [m/«g] Sdence, pray' 
Gentlemen pray silence' Master Chaplam. 
bethink you a moment of your holy office 
of what you are, and where you are I direct 
you to sit down 

THE CHAPLAIN [folding his arms doggedly, 
his face working convulsively] I will NOT sit 
do-wn 

ciucHON Master Inquisitor this man has 
called me a traitor to my face before now 
THE CHAPLAIN So you are a traitor You 
are all traitors You have been domg nothing 
but begging this danmable witch on your 
knees to recant all through this trial. 

THE INQUISITOR [placidly resuming his sea<] 
If you -wdl not sit, you must stand* that is all 
THE CHAPL.UN I -Will NOT Stand [he f mgs 
himself back inio his chair] 

LAJJ-VENU [rising Kith the paper in kis hand] 
My lord here is the form of recantation for 
The Maid to sign 
CAUCHON Read it to her 
JO AN. Do not trouble. I -will sign it 
THE INQUISITOR. Woman you must know 
uhat you are putting your hand to Read it 
to her. Brother Martin. And let all be silent 
LADVENU [reading quietly] ‘T, Joan, com- 
monly called The Maid, a miserable sinner, 
do confess that I have most gne\ ously sinned 
m the following articles. I have pretended 


to ha\ e revelations from God and the angels 
and the blessed saints, and penersely re- 
jected the Church’s warnings that these 
were temptations by demons. I have blas- 
phemed abominably by wearing an immodest 
dress, contrary to the Holy Scripture and the 
canons of the Church. Also I hav e chpped my 
hair in the stjde of a man, and, against all 
the duties which have made my se\ specially 
acceptable m heaven, have taken up the 
sword, even to the shedding of human blood, 
inciting men to slay each othei, invoking 
evil spirits to delude them, and stubbornly 
and most blasphemously imputing these sins 
to Almighty God I confess to the sm of 
sedibon, to the sin of idolatry, to the sm of 
disobedience, to the sin of pride, and to thd 
sm of heresy. All of which sms I now re- 
nounce and abjure and depart from, humbly 
thanking you Doctors and Masters who have 
brought me back to the truth and mto the 
grace of our Lord And I will never return 
to my errors, but will remam m commimion 
with our Holy Church and m obedience to 
our Holy Father the Pope of Rome All this 
I swear by God Almighty and the Holy 
Gospels, in -witness whereto I sign my name 
to tins recantation ” 

THE INQUISITOR. You Understand this, 
Joan? 

JO vN It is plam enough, sir 

THE INQUISITOR And it 13 true? 

JOAN It may be true If it were not true, 
the fire would not be ready for me in tlie 
market-place 

L.VDVENU [taking up his pen and a book, and 
going to her quickly lest she should compromise 
herself agairi] Come, child let me guide your 
hand. Take the pen [5Ae does so, and they 
begin to write, using the book as a desk] 
J E H A..N E So Now make j our mark by 
yourself 

JOAN [makes her mark, and gives him back the 
pen, tormented by the rebellion of her soul against 
her mind and h^y] There' 

L.VDVENU [replacing the pen on the table, and 
handing the recantation to Cauchon with a reier- 
ence] Praise be to God, my brothers, the 
lamb has returned to the flock, and the 
shepherd rejoices in her more than m mnety 
and rune just persons [He returns to his jecfj. 

THE INQUISITOR [taking the paper from 
Cauchon] We declare thee by this act set 
free from the danger of e-vcommumcation 
m which thou stoodest, [He throws the paper 
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down to the table\ 

JOAN I thank you 

THE iNguiaiTon But because thou hast 
sinned most presumptuously against God 
and the Holy Church, and that thou mayst 
repent thy errors m solitary contemplation, 
and be sluelded from all temptation to re- 
turn to them, we, for the good of thy soul, 
and for a penance that may Mipe out thy sms 
and bring thee finally unspotted to the 
throne of grace, do condemn thee to eat the 
bread of sorrow and drink the water of 
affliction to the end of thy earthly dajs m 
perpetual imprisonment 

JOAN [r£ri«g 111 consternation and terrible 
anger] Perpetual. imprisonment! Am I not 
then to be set free? 

LADVENU [mildly shQcke<I\ Set free, child, 
after such wickedness as yours! What arc 
you dreaming of? 

JOAN Give me that ivnting [She rushes to 
the table, snatches up ike paper, and tears it into 
Jragments] Light your fire do you think I 
dread it as much as the life of a rat in a hole? 
My voices were right! 

LADVENu Joan! Joan! 

JOAN Yes they told me you were fools 
\pie word gives great affence"], and that I was 
not to hsten to your fine words nor trust to 
your chanty You promised me my hfe, but 
you bed [mdignant ejcclamaUons'] You think 
that hfe is nothmg but not being stone dead 
It IS not the bread and water I fear* I can 
hve on bread when have I asked for more? 
It IS no hardship to drink water if the water 
be clean Bread has no sorrow for me, and 
water no affliction But to shut me from the 
light of the sky and the sight of the fields 
and flowers, to chain my feet so that I can 
never again nde wth the soldiers nor chmb 
the hills, to make me breathe foul damp 
darkness, and keep from me everything that 
bnugs me back to the love of God when your 
wickedness and foohshness tempt me to 
hate Him all this is worse than the furnace 
in the Bible that was heated seven tunes I 
could do without my warhorse, I could drag 
about in a skirt, I could let the banners and 
the trumpets and the knights and soldiers 
pass me and leave me behmd as they leave 
the other women, if only I could stall hear 
the wrind m the trees, the larks m the sun- 
shine, the young lambs crying through the 
healthy frost, and the blessed blessed church 
bells that send my angel voices floating to 


me on the wind But without these things 1 
cannot live; and by your wanting to take 
them away from me, or from any human 
creature, I know that your counsel is of the 
devil, and tliat mine is of God 
THE ASSESsons [in great commotion'] Blas- 
phemy! blasphemy' She is possessed She 
said our counsel was of tlie devil And hers 
of God Monstrous' The devil is m our midst, 
etc , etc 

n’ESTtVET [shouting above the din] She is 
a relapsed heretic, obstinate, incorrigible, 
and altogether unworthy of the mercy we 
liave shewn her I call for her excommunica- 
tion 

THE aiAPiAiN [to the Executioner] Light 
your fire, man To the stake wath her 

The Executioner and his assistants hurry out 
through the courtyard 

LADVEND You wicked girl if your counsel 
were of God would He not deliver you? 

JOAN His ways are not your ways He wills 
that I go through the fire to His bosom, for 
I am His child, and you are not fit that I 
should hve among you That is my last word 
to you 

The soldiers seise her 
CAUCHON [rising] Not yet 
They wait There is a dead silence Cauckon 
turns to the Inquisitor with an inquiring look 
The Inquisitor nods affirmatively They nse 
solemnly, and intone the sentence aniiphonally 
CAUCHON We decree that thou art a re- 
lapsed heretic 

THE INQUISITOR Cost out from the unity 
of the Church. 

CAUCHON Sundered from her body 
THE INQUISITOR Infected ivith the leprosy 
of heresy 

CAUCHON A member of Satan 
THE INQUISITOR We declare that thou 
must be excommumcate 

CAUCHON And now we do cast thee out, 
segregate thee, and abandon thee to the 
secular power 

THE INQUISITOR Admomshmg the same 
secular power that it moderate its judgment 
of thee in respect of death and division of 
the hmbs [He resumes his seat] 

CAUCHON And if any true sign of penitence 
appear m thee, to permit our Brother Martin 
to administer to thee the sacrament of pen- 
ance 

THE CHAPLAIN Into the fire with the witch 
[he rushes at her, and helps the soldiers to push 
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her out\ 

Joan ts take)i anay through the courtyard 
The assessors nse tn disorder, and follow the 
soldiers, except Ladvenu, who has hidden his 
face tn his hands 

CAUCHOV [n«n_g again in the act of sitting 
down] No, no this is irregular. The repre- 
sentative of the secular arm should be here 
to receive her from us 

Tim INQUISITOR [also on his feet again] That 
man is an mcorngible fool 

CAUCHON Brother Martm see that every- 
thin g IS done m order 

LADVENU. My place is at her side, my lord 
You must exercise your oivn authority. [He 
hurries oal] 

CAUCHON These English are impossible 
they ivill thrust her straight into the fire. 
Lookl 

He points to the courtyard, in which the glow 
andficker of fire can now he seen reddening the 
May daylight Only the Bishop and the In- 
quisitor are left in the court 

CAUCHON [turning to go] ^V’e must stop that 
THE INQUISITOR [calmly] Yes, but not too 
fast, my lord 

CAUCHON [Aa/fing] But there is notamoment 
to lose. 

THE INQUISITOR We have proceeded in 
perfect order If the English choose to put 
themselves m the ’^vrong, it is not our busi- 
ness to put them m the nght A flaw m the 
procedure may be useful later on* one never 
knows And the sooner it is over, the better 
for that poor girL 

CAUCHON [relaxing] That is true But I 
suppose we must see this dreadful thmg 
through 

THE INQUISITOR. One gets used to it Habit 
IS everything I am accustomed to the fire 
it IS soon over But it is a terrible thing to see 
a young and mnocent creature crushed be- 
tween these mighty forces, the Church and 
the Law. 

CAUCHON You caU her innocent' 

THE INQUISITOR Oh, qmte mnocent. What 
does she know of the Church and the Law? 
She did not understand a word we were 
sajung It IS the ignorant who suffer Come, 
or we shall be late for the end 

CAUCHON [going with him] I shall not be 
sorry if we are I am not so accustomed as jou 
They are going out when Warwick comes tn, 
meeting them 

WARWICK. Oh, I am mtrudmg I thought 


it w'as all over [He makes a feint of retiring] 
CAUCHON Do not go, my lord. It is all ov er 
THE INQUISITOR The cxccution IS not in 
our hands, my lord, but it is desirable that 
we should wutness the end So by your leave 
— [He bows, and goes out through the courtyard] 
CAUCHON There is some doubt whether 
your people have observed the forms of law', 
my lord 

WARWICK I am told that there is some 
doubt whether your authority runs m this 
city, my lord It is not m your diocese How- 
ever, if you will answer for that I will answer 
for the rest 

CAUCHON It IS to God that we both must 
answer Good mormng, my lord 
WARWICK My lord good morning. 

They look at one another for a moment with 
unconcealed hostility Then Cauchon follons 
the Inquisitor out Warwick looks round Finding 
himself alone, he calls for attendance 

WARWICK Hallo some attendance here' 
[Afeace]. Hallo, there' [i'lfeace] Hallo' Brian, 
you yomig blackguard, where are you? 
[Silence] Guard' [Sz/ence] They hav e all gone 
to see the burmng even that child 

The silence is broken by someone frantically 
howling and sobbing 

WARW’icK What m the devil’s name — ? 
The Chaplain staggers in from the courtyard 
like a demented creature, his face streaming with 
tears, making the piteous sounds that Warwick 
has heard He stumbles to the prisoner’s stool, 
and throws himself upon it with heartrending 
sobs 

WARWICK [going to him and patting him on the 
shoulder] WTiat is it. Master John? What is 
the matter? 

THE CH.vPL.viN [clulching at his hands] My 
lord, my lord, for Christ’s sake pray for my 
WTetched guiltj' soul. 

w'ARWTCK [soothing /um] Yes, yes of course 
I will Calmly, gently — 

THE CHAPLAIN [blubbering miserably] I am 
not a bad man, my lord 
WARWICK No, no: not at all. 

THE ciiavxjlIS I meant no harm I did not 
know what it would be hke 

WARWICK [hardening] Oh' You saw it, then? 
THE CHAPLAIN I did not know what I was 
domg. I am a hotheaded fool, and I shall be 
damned to all etermty for it. 

w.ARWicK Nonsense' Very distressing, no 
doubt, but it was not your doing 

THE CHAPKVIN [lameiitably] I let them do it. 

2 k2 
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If I had known, I would have torn her from 
their hands You dont know you bavnt seen, 
it IS so easy to talk when you dont know 
You madden yourself wth words, you damn 
yourself because it feels grand to throw oil 
on the flanung hell of your own temper But 
when it IS brought home to you, when you 
see the thing you have done, when it is blind- 
mg your eyes, stifling your nostnls, tearing 
your heart, then — then — \FaUtn" on htt 
knees] 0 God, take away this sight from me! 
O Christ, dehver me from this fire tliat is 
consumingmei She cned to Thee in the midst 
of it Jesus' Jesus' Jesus! She IS mThy bosom, 
and I am m hell for evermore 
WAHvacK [summanlt/ hauling him to hts feeC] 
Come come, man! you must pull yourself 
together We shall have the whole town 
talkmg of this [He throws /urn not too gently 
into a chair at the table] If you have not the 
nerve to see these things, why do you not 
do as I do, and stay away? 

THE CHAPLAIN [bemldered and submissive] 
She asked for a cross A soldier gave her two 
sfacks tied together. Thank God he was an 
Engbshman' I might have done it, but I did 
not I am a coward, a mad dog, a fool But 
he was an Englishman too 
WAHincK The fool! they will bum him too 
if the priests get hold of him 
the chaplain [shaken with a convulsion] 
Some of the people laughed at her They 
would have laughed at Christ They were 
French people, my lord I know they were 
French 

WARWICK Hush? someone is commg 
Control yourself 

Ladvenu comes back through the courtyard 
to Warwick’s right hand, carrying a bishop’s 
cross which he has taken from, a church He is 
very grave and composed 

WARWICK I am informed that it is all over. 
Brother Martin 

LADVENU [enigmahcally] We do not know, 
my lord It may have only just begun 

WARWICK What does that mean, exactly? 
LADVENU I took this cross from the church 
for her that she might see it to the last she 
had only two sticks that she put mto her 
bosom When the fire crept round us, and 
she saw that if I held the cross before her I 
should be burnt myself, she warned me to 
get down and save myself My lord a girl 
who could thmk of another’s danger m such 
a moment was not inspired by the devil 


Wlicn I had to snatch the cross from her 
sight, she looked up to heaven. And I do 
not believe that the heavens were empty, 
I firmly bebeve that her Savior appeared to 
her then in His tenderest glory She called 
to Him and died This is not the end for her, 
but the bcginmng 

WARWICK I am afraid it will have a bad 
effect on the people. 

LADVENU It had, my lord, on some of them 
I heard laughter Forgive me for saymg that 
I hope and bebeve it uas Engbsh laughter. 

THE nuPLAiN [nstng frantically] No it was 
I not There was only one Engbshman there 
that disgraced his country, and that was the 
mad dog, de Stogumber [He rushes wildly 
out, shnehng] Let them torture him Let 
them bum him I wiU go pray among her 
ashes I am no better than Judas I mil hang 
myself 

WARWICK Quick, Brother Martin folloss 
him he will do himself some mischief After 
him, quick 

Ladvenu humes out, WarnncL urging him 
The Executioner comes in by the door behind the 
judges’ chairs, and Warmck, reluming, finds 
himself face to face with him 

WARWICK Well, fellow who are you? 

THE EXECUTIONER [with dignity] I am not 
addressed as fellow, my lord I am the Master 
Executioner of Rouen it is a highly skilled 
mystery I am come to tell your lordship that 
your orders have been obeyed 

WARWICK I crave your pardon, Master 
Executioner, and I will see that you lose 
nothing by having no rehes to sell I have 
your word, have I, that nothmg remains, not 
a bone, not a nail, not a hair? 

THE EXECUTIONER. Her hcort would not 
bum, my lord, but everything that was left 
13 at the bottom of the nver You have heard 
the last of her 

WARWICK [with a wry smile, thinking of what 
Ladvenu said] The lost of her? Hm! I wonder! 

EPILOGUE 

A restless fitfully windy night in June 1456, 
full of summer lightning afler many days of 
heat King Charles the Seventh of France, 
formerly Joan’s Dauphin, non Charles the 
Ftctarious, aged 51, « in bed in one~of his 
royal chateaux The bed, raised on a dais of tivo 
steps, ts towards the side of the room so as tc 
avoid blocking a tall lancet window vi the middle 
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Its canopy bears the royal arms tn embroidery 
Except for the canopy and the huge dotm pilloms 
there ts nothing to distinguish ti from a broad 
settee ivtth bed-clothes and a valance Thus its 
occupant ts infill view from the foot 

Charles ts not asleep he ts reading tn bed, or 
rather looking at the pictures in Fouquet’s 
Boccaccio unth his knees doubled up to make a 
reading desk Beside the bed on his left is a little 
table Tilth a picture of the Virgin, lighted by 
candles of painted max The malls are hung from 
ceding tofioor with painted curtains which stir 
at times in the draughts. At first glance the pre- 
vailing yellow and red in these hanging pictures 
ts somewhat fiameUke when the folds breathe in 
the mind. 

The door ts on Charles's left, hut tn front of 
him close to the comer farthest from him A large 
watchmans rattle, handsomely designed and gaily 
painted, ts in the bed under his hand 

Charles turns a leaf A distant clock strikes 
the half-hour sofly Charles shuts the book with 
a clap, throws it aside, snatches up the rattle, 
and whirls it energetically, making a deafening 
clatter Ladvenu enters, 25 years older, strange 
and stark in bearing, and still carrying the cross 
from Rouen. Charles evidently does not expect 
him, for he springs out of bed on the farther side 
from the door 

CHARLES Who are you? Where is my gentle- 
man of the bedchamber? WTaat do you ivant^ 

LADVENU [jofe/zmZj] I btmg you glad tidings 
of great joy Rejoice, O king, for the taint is 
removed from your blood, and the stam from 
your crown Justice, long delayed, is at last 
tnumphant 

CHARLES What are you talkmg about? 
Who are you? 

LADVENU I am brother Martin 

CHARLES And who, saving your rev erence, 
may Brother Martm be? 

LADVENU I held this cross when The Maid 
perished m the fire Twenty-five years have 
passed smce then: nearly ten thousand days 
And on every one of those days I have prayed 
God to justify His daughter on earth as she 
IS justified m heaven 

CHARLES [reassured, sitting down on the foot 
of the bei\ Oh, I remember now I have heard 
of you You have a bee in your bonnet about 
The Maid. Have you been at the mquiry? 

LADVENU I have given my testimony. 

CH.VELE3 Is it over? 

L.VDVENU It is ov er 

aivRLEs Satisfactorily? 


lADVENU The ways of God are v erj’ strange 
CHARLES. How SO? 

LADVENU At the trial which sent a saint to 
the stake as a heretic and a sorceress, the 
truth was told, the law was upheld, mercy 
was shewn beyond all custom, no wrong was 
done but the final and dreadful wrong of the 
lymg sentence and the pitdess fire At this 
mquiry from which I have just come, there 
was shameless perjury, courtly corruption, 
calumny of the dead who did their duty 
according to their hghts, cowardly evasion 
of the issue, testimony made of idle tales 
that could not impose on a ploughboy. Yet 
out of this insult to justice, this defamation 
of the Church, this orgy of lying and foolish- 
ness, the truth is set m the noonday sun on 
the hilltop; the white robe of innocence is 
cleansed from the smirch of the burmng 
faggots; the holy flame is sanctified, the 
true heart that hved through the flame 
IS consecrated; a great he is silenced for 
ever, and a great wrong is set right before 
all men 

CHARLES. My friend, provided they can no 
longer say that I was crowned by a watch 
and a heretic, I shall not fuss about how the 
tnck was done Joan would not have fussed 
about it if it came all right in the end she 
was not that sort I knew her Is her rehabih- 
tation complete? I made it pretty clear that 
there was to be no nonsense about it 

LADVENU It IS solemnly declared that her 
judges were full of corruption, cozenage, 
fraud, and mahce Four falsehoods 

CHARLES. Never mind the falsehoods: her 
judges are dead 

LADVENU The sentence on her is broken, 
annulled, annihilated, set aside as non- 
existent, without value or eSect 
CHARLES Good Nobody can challenge my 
consecration now, can they? 

LADVENU Not Charlemagne nor Kmg 
David himself was more sacredly crowned. 

CHARLES [n«ng] Excellent Think of what 
that means to me' 

L.VDVENU I think of what it means to her! 
CHARLES You cannot None of us ever 
knew what anything meant to her She vv as 
like nobody else; and she must take care of 
herself wherever she is, for I cannot take 
care of her; and neither can you, whatev er 
you may think you are not big enough But 
I wall tell you this about her. If you could 
brmg her back to life, they would burn her 
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again vnthm six months, for all their present 
adoration of her And you would hold up the 
cross, too, just the same So [erasing himself] 
let her rest, and let you and 1 mind our own 
busmess, and not meddle wth hers 
LADVENu God forbid that I should have no 
share m her, nor she in me! [He turns and 
strides out as he came, saving] Henceforth my 
path ivill not he through palaces, nor my 
conversation be ivith kings 
CHARLES [following him towards the door, and 
shouting after Aim] Much good may it do you, 
holy man! [He returns to ike middle of the 
chamber, where he halts, and sags quizzically to 
himself] That w as a funny chap How did he 
get m? Where are my people? [He goes 
impatiently to the bed, and swings the rattle A 
rusk of wind through ike open door sets the walls 
swaying agitatedly The candles go out He calls 
in the darkness] Hallo' Someone come and 
shut the ivmdows everything is being bloivn 
all over the place [A fash of summer lightning 
shews up the lancet window A figure « seen in 
silhouette againstitf^fho is there '‘Who is that? 
Help! Murder! [Thunder He jumps into bed, 
and hides under the clothes] 

Joan's voice Easy, Charhe, easy Wliat art 
making all that noise for? No one can hear 
thee Thourt asleep [She is dimly seen in a 
pallid greenish light by the bedside] 

CHARLES [peeping oaf] Joan! Are you a 
ghost, Joan? 

JOAN Hardly even that, lad Can a pHDor 
bumt-up lass have a ghost? I am but a dream 
that thourt dreammg [TAe light increases 
they become plainly visible as he sits up] Thou 
looks older, lad 

CHARLES lam older Am I really asleep? 
JOAN Fallen asleep over thy silly book. 
CHARLES That’s funny 
JOAN Not so funny as that I am dead, is it? 
CHARLES Are you really dead? 

JOAN As dead as anybody ever is, laddie 
I am out of the body 
CHARLES Just fancy! Did it hurt much? 
JOAN Did what hurt much? 

CHARLES Being burnt 
JOAN Oh, that' I cannot remember very 
welL I think it did at first, but then it all 
got mixed up, and I was not m my right imnd 
until I was free of the body But do not thou 
go handlmg fire and thinking it 17111 not hurt 
thee How hast been ever since? 

CHARLES Oh, not BO bad. Do you know, I 
actually lead my army out and wm battles? 


Doivn into the moat up to my waist in mud 
and blood. Up the ladders irfth the stones 
and hot pitch raining down Like you 
JOAN No' Did I make a man of thee after 
all, Charhe? 

CHARLES I am Charles the Victorious now 
I had to be brave because you were Agnes 
put a little pluck into me too 
JOAN Agnes! Who was Agnes? 

CTiARLES. Agnes Sorel A woman I fell m 
love ivith I dream of her often I never 
dreamed of you before 
JOAN Is she dead, like me? 

CTIARLES. Yes But she was not hke you 
She was very beautiful 
JOAN [laughing heartily] Ha ha! I was no 
beauty I as always a rough one a regular 
soldier I might almost as well have been a 
man Pity I wasnt I should not have bothered 
you all so much then But my head was m 
the skies, and the glory of God was upon me, 
and, man or woman, I should have bothered 
you as long as your noses were m the mud 
Now tell me what has happened smee you 
wise men knew no better than to make a 
heap of cinders of me? 

CHARLES Your mother and brothers have 
sued the courts to have your case tned over 
again And the courts have declared that 
your judges were full of corruption and 
cozenage, fraud and mahee 
JOAN Not they They were as honest a lot 
of poor fools as ever burned their betters 
CHARLES The sentence on you is broken, 
annihilated, annulled null, non-existent, 
wnthout value or efiect 
JOAN I was burned, all the same Can they 
unbum me? 

CHARLES If they could, they would think 
twice before they did it But they have 
decreed that a beautiful cross be placed 
where the stake stood, for your perpetual 
memory and for your salvation 

JOAN It 13 the memory and the salvation 
that sanctify the cross, not the cross that 
sanctifies the memory and the salvatiom 
turns away, forgetting hiiii] I shall out- 
last that cross I shall be remembered when 
men will have forgotten where Rouen stood 
CHARLES 'There you go with your self- 
conceit, the same as ever! I thmk you might 
say a word of thanks to me for havmg had 
justice done at last 

CAUCHON [appearing at the window between 
them] Liar' 
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CHARLES. Thank you 

JOAN Why, if It isnt Peter Cauchon' How 
are you, Peter? What luck have you had 
since you burned me? 

CAUCHON None I arraign the justice of 
Man. It is not the justice of God. 

JOAN Still dreaming of justice, Peter? See 
what justice came to uuth me' But what has 
happened to thee'’ Art dead or ahve? 

CAUCHON Dead Dishonored They pursued 
me beyond the grave They excommumcated 
my dead body they dug it up and flung it 
mto the common sewer i 

JOAN Your dead body did not feel the ! 
spade and the sewer as my hve body felt the 
fire 

CAUCHON But this thing that they have 
done against me hurts justice; destroys faith, 
saps the foundation of the Church The sohd 
earth sways hke the treacherous sea beneath 
the feet of men and spirits alike when the 
innocent are slam m the name of law, and 
their wrongs are undone by slandermg the 
pure of heart 

JOAN Well, well, Peter, I hope men wU be 
the better for remembermg me; and they 
would not remember me so well if you had 
not burned me 

CAUCHON They iviU be the worse for remem- 
benng m e they ^vlll seem me evil triumphing 
over good, falsehood over truth, cruelty over 
mercy, hell over heaven Their courage will 
rise as they think of you, only to faint as 
they think of me Yet God is my Avitness I 
was just I M as merciful I was faithful to my 
hght. I could do no other than I did 

ciURLES [scramhling out of the sheets and 
enthroning himself on the side of the bed] Yes 
it is always you good men that do the big 
mischiefs Look at me' I am not Charles the 
Good, nor Charles the Wise, nor Charles the 
Bold Joan’s worshippers may even call me 
Charles the Coward because I did not pull 
her out of the fire But I have done less harm 
than any of you You people ivith your heads 
in the sky spend all your time trying to turn 
the world upside down, but I take the world 
as it IS, and say that top-side-up is right-side- 
up, and I keep my nose pretty close to the 
ground And I ask you, what king of France 
has done better, or been a better fellow in 
his little way^ 

JOAN Art really king of France, Charhe^ 
Be the English gone'’ 

DUNOis [coming through ike tapestry on Joans 


left the candles relighting themsehes at the same 
moment, and illuminating his armour and surcoat 
cheerfully] I have kept my word the English 
are gone 

JOAN Praised be God' now is fair France a 
provmce m heaven Tell me all about the 
fighting, Jack Was it thou that led them’ 
Wert thou God’s captain to thy death'’ 
nuNois I am not dead My body is very 
comfortably asleep in my bed at Chateaudun; 
by my spirit is called here by yours 

JOAN And you fought them my way, Jack 
eh? Not the old way, chaffermg for ransoms, 
but The Maid’s way staking hfe against 
death, ivith the heart high and humble and 
void of mahce, and nothing counting under 
God but France firee and French Was it my 
way, Jack'’ 

DUNois. Faith, it was any way that would 
rvm But the way that won was alw ays your 
way I give you best, lassie I ivrote a fine 
letter to set you right at the new trial 
Perhaps I should never have let the priests 
bum you, but I was busy fighting, and it was 
the Church's business, not mine. There was 
no use in both of us being burned, was there'’ 
CAUCHON Ay' put the blame on the priests 
But I, who am beyond praise and blame, tell 
you that the world is saved neither by its 
priests npr its soldiers, but by God and His 
Saints. The Church Mihtant sent this Avoman 
to the fire, but even as she burned, the flames 
whitened into the radiance of the Church 
Triumphant 

The clock strikes the third quarter A rough 
male voice is heard trolling an improvised tune. 





Rum turn trumpledum. 

Bacon fat and rumpledum. 

Old Samt mumpledum, 

Pull his tail and stumpledum 
O my Ma — ry Ann' 

A ruffianly English soldier comes through the 
curtains and marches betiieen Dunots and Joan 
nuNois \’niat A-illamous troubadour taught 
you that doggreP 

THE SOLDIER No troubadour We made it up 
ourselves as we marched We were not gentle- 
folks and troubadours Music straight out of 
the heart of the people, as j ou might say Rum 
turn trumpledum. Bacon fat and rumpledum. 
Old Saint mumpledum, PuU his tail and 
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stumpledum that dont mean anything, 
you ijiow, but it keeps you marclung Your 
servant, ladies and gentlemen Who asked 
for a samt? 

JOAN Be you a samt? 

THE souiiEn Yes, lady, straight from hell 
Diraois A saint, and from hell! 

THE SOLDIER Ycs, noblc captain I have a 
day off Every year, you know Thats my 
allowance for my one good acbon 
cAunioN Wretch! In all the years of your 
life did you do only one good action? 

THE SOLDIER I ncver thought about it it 
came natural hke But they scored it up for me 
CHARLES What was it? 

THE SOLDIER. Why, the silhest thing you 
ever heard of I — 

JOAN Itnterrupling htm by strolling across to 
the bed, where she sits beside Charles] He tied 
two sticks together, and gave them to a poor 
lass that was going to be burned. 

THE SOLDIER Right Who told you that? 
JOAN Never mmd Would you know her if 
you saw her agam? 

THE SOLDIER Not I There are so many 
girls* and they all expect you to remember 
them as if there was only one m the world. 
This one must have been a prime sort, for I 
have a day off every year for her, and so, 
until tivelve o'clock punctually, I am a saint, 
at your service, noble lords and lovely ladies 
CHARLES And after twelve? 

THE SOLDIER. After tivelve, back to the 
only place fit for the hkes of me 
JOAN [rising] Back there! You! that gave 
the lass the cross! 

THE SOLDIER [excusing his unsoldierly conduct] 
Well, she asked for it, and they were going 
to bum her She had as good a nght to a 
cross as they had, and they had dozens of 
them It was her funeral, not theirs Where 
was the harm in it? 

JOAN Man I am not reproaching you But 
I cannot bear to thmk of you in torment 
THE SOLDIER [ckeerjiilly] No great torment, 
lady You see I was used to worse 
CHARLES What! worse than hell? 

THE SOLDIER Fifteen years’ service m the 
French wars Hell was a treat after that, 
Joan throws up her arm, and takes refuge 
from despair of humanity before the picture of 
the Virgin 

THE SOLDIER [conUnutng] — Smts me some- 
how The day off was dull at first, like a wet 
Sunday I dont mind it so much now They 


tell me I con have as many as I like as soon 
os I want them 

CHARLES What IS hell hke? 

THE SOLDIER You wont find it so bad, sir. 
Jolly Like as if you were always drunk with- 
out the trouble and expense of dnnkmg 
Tip top company too emperors and popes 
and kings and all sorts They chip me about 
giving that young judy the cross, but I dont 
care I stand up to them proper, and tell 
them tliat if slie hadnt a better right to it 
than they, she’d be where they are That 
dumbfounds them, that does AH they can 
do IS gnash then teeth, hell fashion, and I 
just laugh and go off singing the old chanty 
Rum turn trumple — Hullo! Who’s that knock- 
mg at the door? 

They listen A long gentle knocking is heard 

CHARLES Come in 

The door opens, and an old pnesi, w/ute- 
kaired, bent, with a silly but benevolent smile, 
comes in and trots over to Joan 

THE NEWCOMER Excuse me, gentle lords 
and ladles Do not let me disturb you Only 
a poor old harmless English rector Formerly 
chaplam to the cardmol to my lord of 
Winchester John de Stogumber, at your 
service [He looks at them inquiringly] Did you 
say anything? I am ahttle deaf, unfortunately 
Also a httle — well, not always m my right 
mind, perhaps; but still, it is a small village 
■with a few simple people I suffice I suffice 
they love me there and I am able to do a 
little good. I am well connected, you see, 
and they mdulge me 

JOAN Poor old John! WTiat brought thee 
to this state? 

DE sTOQUMDER I tell my folks they must 
be very careful I say to them, "If you only 
saw what you think about you would think 
qmte differently about it. It would gne you 
a great shock. Oh, a great shock ’’ And they 
all say “Yes, parson we all know jou are a 
kmd man, and would not harm a fly ’’ That 
is a great comfort to me For I am not cruel 
by nature, you know 

THE SOLDIER Who said you were? 

DE STOQDMBER Well, you see, I did a very 
cruel thing once because I did not know what 
cruelty was like I hod not seen it, you know 
That is the great thing you must see it And 
then you are redeemed and saved. 

CADCHON Were not the suffermgs of our 
Lord Christ enough for you? 

DE STOGUMBER No. Oh no uot at aU. I had 
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seen them m pictures, and read of them in 
books, and been greatly moved by them, as 
I thought. But it was no use* it was not our 
Lord that redeemed me, but a young woman 
whom I saw actually burned to death It was 
dreadful oh, most ireadful. But it saved me 
I have been a different man ever smce, 
though a httle astray in my -wits sometimes 
CAUCHON Must then a Christ perish in tor- 
ment in every age to save those that have no 
imagination? 

JOAN. Well, if I saved all those he would 
have been cruel to if he had not been cruel 
to me, I ivas not burnt for nothing, was 
DE STOGUMBER Oh no, it was not you My 
sight IS bad. I cannot distinguish your 
features but you are not she’ oh no she was 
burned to a cinder’ dead and gone, dead and 
gone 

THE E-VECtmoNER [stepping from behind the 
bed curtains on Charles’s right, the bed being 
between thenil She is more ahve than you, old 
man Her heart would not burn; and it would 
not drown I was a master at my craft 
better than the master of Pans, better than 
the master of Toulouse; but I could not kill 
The Maid She is up and ahve everywhere 
THE EARL OP WARWICK [sallying from the bed 
curtains on the other side, and coming to Joans 
left hand\ Madam, my congratulations on 
your rehabihtation I feel that I owe you an 
apology. 

JOAN Oh, please dont menbon it. 

WARiviCK [jpleasantly~\ The burning ivas 
purely pohbcal There was no personal feel- 
ing against you, I assure you 
JOAN I bear no mahce, my lord 
WARWICK. Just so Very kind of you to 
meet me in that way; a touch of true breed- 
ing But I must insist on apologizmg very 
amply The truth is, these pohbcal necessibes 
sometimes turn out to be pohbcal mistakes; 
and this one was a veritable howler, for your 
spint conquered us, madam, in spite of our 
faggots History will remember me for your 
sake, though the mcidents of the connecbon 
were perhaps a httle unfortunate 
JOAN Ay, perhaps just a httle, you funny 
man 

WARWICK SfaU, when they make you a 
saint, you -will oue your halo to me, just as 
this lucky monarch owes his croivn to you 
JOAN [turning from I shall owe nothing 

to any man. I owe everything to the spirit 
of God that was within me But fancy me a 


saint* Wliat would St Catherine and St 
Margaret say if the farm girl was cocked up 
beside them* 

A clertcal-loolmg gentleman in black frock- 
coat and trousers, and tall hat, in the fashion of 
the year 1920, suddenly appears before them in 
the corner on their right They all stare at him 
Then they burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

THE GENTLEMAN Why this murth, gentle- 
men*' 

WARWICK I congratulate you on haimg 
invented a most evtraordmarily comic dress 

THE GENTLEMAN. I do not Understand You 
are aU m fancy dress I am properly dressed. 

DUNOis All diess is fancy dress, is it not, 
except our natural skins? 

THE GENTLEMAN. Pardon me. I am here 
on senous business, and cannot engage in 
frivolous discussions [He takes out a paper, 
and assumes a dry official manner'\ I am sent 
to announce to you that Joan of Arc, formerly 
knoivn as The Maid, having been the subject 
of an inquiry msbtuted by the Bishop of 
Orleans — 

JOAN [interrupiing\ Ah! They remember me 
sbll m Orleans 

THE GENTLEMAN [emphatically, to mark his 
indignation at the interruption ^ — by the Bishop 
of Orleans into the claim of the said Joan of 
Arc to be canonized as a saint — 

JOAN [again interrupting] But I never made 
any such claim. 

THE GENTLEMAN [os before ] — ^the Church has 
examined the claim exhaustively in the 
usual course, and, having admitted the said 
Joan successively to the ranks of Venerable 
and Blessed, — 

JOAN [chuckling] Me venerable* 

THE GENTLEMAN — has finally declared her 
to have been endowed with heroic virtues 
and favored with private revelations, and 
calls the said Venerable and Blessed Joan to 
the commumon of the Church Triumphant 
as Saint Joan 

JOVN [rapf] Samt Joan’ 

THE GENTLEM.A.V On cvcry thirbcth day of 
May, being the anmversary of the death of 
the said most blessed daughter of God, 
there shall m every Cathohc church to the 
end of tune be celebrated a special office m 
commemoration of her; and it shall be lawful 
to dedicate a special chapel to her, and to 
place her image on its altar m every such 
church And it shall be lawful and laudable 
for the faithful to kneel and address their 
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prayers through her to the Mercy Seat 
JOAN Oh no It IS for the saint to kneel 
\Skefall3 on her knees, siill rapt] 

THE OENTLEUAN [putting lip his paper, and 
retiring beside iJie Executioner] In Basihca 
Vaticana, the sixteenth day of May, nineteen 
hundred and twenty 

DUNOis [raising Joan] Half an hour to burn 
you, dear Saint, and four eenturies to find 
out the truth about you' 

DE STOQUMDER Sir I was chaplain to the 
Cardinal of Winchester once They always 
would call hun the Cardinal of England It 
would be a great comfort to me and to my 
master to see a fair statue to The Maid m 
Winchester Cathedral Will they put one 
there, do you think'' 

THE GENTLEMAN As the building IS tempo- 
rarily m the hands of the Anglican heresy, I 
cannot answer for that 

A vision of the statue in Winchester Cathedral 
IS seen through the mndoiv 

DE STOQUMDER. Oh lookl lookl that IS 
Winchester 

JOAN Is that meant to be me? I was staffer 
on my feet 

The vision fades 

THE GENTLEMAN I havc been requested by 
the temporal authorities of France to men- 
tion that the multaphcation of public statues 
to The Maid threatens to become an obstruc- 
tion to traffic I do so as a matter of courtesy 
to the said authorities, but must point out 
on behalf of the Church that The Maid's 
horse is no greater obstruction to traffic 
than any other horse 

JOAN Eh! I am glad they have not forgotten 
my horse 

A vision of the statue before Rheims Cathedral 
appears 

JOAN Is that funny httle thing me too? 
CHARLES That IS Rheims Cathedral where 
you had me crowned It must be you 

JOAN Who has broken my sword? My 
sword was never broken. It is the sword of 
France 

DUNOIS Never mind. Swords can be 
mended Your soul is unbroken, and you are 
the soul of France 

The vision fades The Archbishop and the 
Inquisitor are now seen on the right and left of 
Cauchon 

JOAN My sword shall conquer yet the 
sword that never struck a blow Though men 
destroyed my body, yet m my soul I have 


seen God 

CAUCHON [kneeling to her] The girls in the 
field praise thee, for thou hast raised their 
eyes, and they see that there 13 nothing 
between them and heaven 

DUNOIS [kneeling to her] The dying soldiers 
praise thee, because thou art a shield of glory 
between them and the judgment 

THE ARaiDisHOP [kneeling to her] The princes 
of tile Church praise thee, because thou hast 
redeemed the faith their worldlinesses have 
dragged through the mire 

WARWICK [kmeeling to het^ The cunmng 
counsellors praise thee, because thou hast cut 
the knots m which they have tied their own 
souls 

DE SToouMBER [kneeling to her] The foohsh 
old men on their deathbeds praise thee, 
because their sins against thee are turned 
into blessings 

THE INQUISITOR [kneeling to her] The judges 
m the bhndness and bondage of the law 
praise thee, because thou host vindicated the 
vision and the freedom of the hving soul 

THE SOLDIER [hteeltng to her] The wacked 
out of hell praise thee, because thou hast 
shewn them that the fire that is not quenched 
IS a holy fire 

THE E.xEcuTioNEn [kneeling to her] The tor- 
mentors and executioners praise thee, be- 
cause thou has she\vn that their hands are 
guiltless of the death of the soul 

CHARLES [kneeling to Aer] The unpretendmg 
praise thee, because thou hast taken upon 
thyself the heroic burdens that are too heavy 
for them 

JOAN Woe unto me when all men praise 
me' I bid you remember that I am a somt, 
and that saints can work miracles And now 
tell me shall I rise from the dead, and come 
back to you a hving woman? 

A sudden darkness blots out the walls of the 
room as they all spring to their feel in consterna- 
tion Only the figures and the bed remain visible 

JOAN What! Must I burn again? Are none 
of you ready to receive me? 

CAUCHON The heretic is always better 
dead And mortal eyes cannot distinguish 
the saint from the heretic Spare them [He 
goes out as he came] 

DUNOIS Forgive us, Joan we are not yet 
good enough for you I shall go back to my 
bed [He also goes] 

WARivicK We sincerely regret our httle 
mistake, but pohtical necessities, though 
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occasionally erroneousj are still imperative, 
so if you wU be good enough to excuse me — 
[He steals discreetly awayl 
THE ARCHBISHOP Your rctum would not 
make me the man you once thought me 
The utmost I can say is that though I dare 
not bless you, I hope I may one day enter 
mtoyour blessedness. Meanwhile, however — 
\He goes] 

THE INQUISITOR I who am of the dead, 
testified that day that you were innocent 
But I do not see how The Inqmsihon could 
possibly be dispensed with under existmg 
circumstances Therefore — [He goes] 

BE STOQUMBER Oh, do not comc back you 
must not come back. I must die in peace 
Give us peace in our time, O Lord' [He goes] 
THE GENTLEMAN The possibiUty of youT 
resurrection was not contemplated m the 
recent proceedings for your canonization 
I must return to Rome for fresh instructions 
[He bows formally, and withdraws] 

THE EXECUTIONER As a master in my pro- 
fession I have to consider its interests And, 
after ah, my first duty is to my wife and chil- 
dren I must have time to think over this [He 
goes] 

CHVRLES Poor old Joan' They have all run 
away from you except this blackguard who 


has to go back to hell at twelve o’clock 
And what can I do but follow Jack Dunois’ 
example, and go back to bed too^ [He does so] 
JOAN [sadly] Goodmght, Charlie 
CHARLES [mumbling in his pillows] Goo ni 
[He sleeps The darkness enielops ike bed] 

JOAS [to the soldier] And you, my one faith- 
fiil? What comfort have you for Samt Joan*’ 
THE SOLDIER W ell, what do they all amount 
to, these kings and captains and bishops and 
lawyers and such hke^ They just leave you 
in the ditch to bleed to death, and the next 
thing IS, you meet tliem down there, for all 
the airs they give themselves What I say is, 
you have as good a right to your notions as 
they have to theirs, and perhaps bettei 
[Settling himself for a lecture on the subject] 
You see, it’s hke this If — [thefrst stroke of 
midnight is heard softly from a distant belt] 
Excuse me a pressmg appointment — [He 
goes on tiptoe] 

The last remaining rays of light gather into a 
white radiance descending on Joan The hour 
continues to strike 

JOAN. 0 God that madest this beautiful 
earth, when will it be ready to receive Thy 
saints? How long, O Lord, how long? 

THE END 
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ACT I 

An office in the royal palace Two writing 
tables face each other from opposite sides of the 
room, leaving plenty of room between them 
Each table has a chair by it for visitors. The 
door is in the middle of the farthest wall The 
clock shews that it is a little past 11/ and the 
light IS that of a fine summer morning 

Sempromus, smart and still presentably young, 
shews his right profile as he sits at one of the 
tables opening the King’s letters PamphiUus, 
middle aged, shews his left as he leans back in 
his chair at the other table with a pile of the 
morning papers at his elbow, reading one of 
them This goes on silently for some time Then 
Pamphilius, putting down his paper, looks at 
Sempronius for a moment before speaking. 


PAMPHILIUS What M as your father? 

SEMPRONIUS [startled] Eh? 

PAMPHILIUS \^hat vv as your father? 

SEMPRONIUS My father? 

PAMPHILIUS. Yes What was he? 

SEMPRONIUS A Ritualist. 

PAMPHILIUS I dont mean his rehgion I 
mean his profession And his politics 

SEMPROMUS He was a Ritualist by profes- 
sion, a Rituahst in pohtics, a Rituahst in 
rehgion a raging emotional Die Hard Ritual- 
ist right down to his boots. 

PAMPHILIUS Do you mean that he was a 
parson? 

SEMPRONTUS Not at all He was a sort of 
spectacular artist He got up pageants and 
Lord Mayors’ Shovvs and mihtarj' tattoos 
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and big pubbc ceremonies and tlungs bke 
that He arranged tlie last two coronations 
That was how I got my job here m the 
palace. All our royal people knew him quite 
well he was behind the scenes ivitli them 
PAUPHiLius Behind the scenes and yet 
beheved they were all real* 
sEUPRONius Yes Beheved in them ivith 
all his souL 

PAUPHILIUS Although he manufactured 
them himself? 

SEUPHONius Certainly Do you suppose a 
baker cannot believe sincerely m the sacrifice 
of the Mass or in holy commumon because he 
has baked the consecrated wafer himself? 
PAUPHILIUS I never thought of that 
SEUPHONIUS My father might have made 
rmlhons in the theatres and film studios But 
he refused to touch them because the things 
they represented hadnt really happened He 
didnt mind doing the chnstemng of Queen 
Elizabeth in Shakespear's Henry the Eighth 
because that had really happened It was a 
celebration of royalty But not anything 
romantic not though they offered him 
thousands 

PAUPHILIUS Did you ever ask him what he 
really thought about it all? But of course you 
didnt one cant ask one's father anything 
about himself 

SEUPHONIUS My dear Pam my father 
never thought He didnt know what thought 
meant Very few people do, you know He 
had vision actual bodily vision, I mean, and 
he had an oddly hmited sort of imagination 
What I mean is that he couldnt imagme 
anything he didnt see, but he could imagine 
that what he did see was divme and holy and 
omniscient and onmipotent and eternal and 
everythmg that is impossible if only it looked 
splendid enough, and the orgam was solemn 
enough, or the mihtary bands brassy enough 
PAUPHILIUS You mean that he had to get 
everything from outside 
SEUPHONIUS Exactly He’d never have felt 
anythmg if he hadnt had parents to feel 
about in his childhood, and a wife and babies 
to feel about when he grew up He'd never 
have known anything if he hadnt been 
taught at school He couldnt amuse himself 
he had to pay oceans of money to other 
people to amuse him with all sorts of ghastly 
sports and pleasures that would have driven 
me into a monastery to escape from them 
You see it was all ntual he went to the 


Riviera every wnter just as lie went to 
church 

PAUPHiLiqs By the way, is he ahvc> I 
should like to know him 
SEUPHONIUS No He died in 1962, of soli- 
tude 

PAUPHILIUS What do you mean? of soh- 
tude? 

SEUPHONIUS He couldnt bear to be alone 
for a moment it was death to him Somebody 
had to be with him ahvays 
PAUPHILIUS Oh well, come* That was 
friendly and kmdly It shews he had some- 
thing inside him after all 
SEUPHONIUS Not a bit He never talked to 
his friends He played cards with them They 
never exchanged a thought, 

PAUPHILIUS He must have been a rum old 
bird 

SEUPHONIUS Not rum enough to be noticed 
There are milhons bke him 

PAUPHILIUS But what about his dying of 
sohtude? Was he imprisoned? 

SEUPHONIUS No His yacht struck a reef 
and sank somewhere off the north of Scot- 
land, and he managed to swim to an un- 
inhabited island All the rest were drowned, 
and he was not taken off for three weeks 
When they found him he was melancholy 
mad, poor old boy, and he never got over it 
Simply from having no one to play cards 
with, and no church to go to 
PAUPHUJUs My dear Sem one isnt alone 
on an uninhabited island My mother used 
to stand me on the table and make me recite 
about it 
[He dec/aimf] 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene 
Where thmgs that own not man’s dommion 
dwell 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been, 
To climb the trackless mountam all unseen 
With the mid flock that never needs a fold. 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean 
This IS not solitude ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 
stores unrolled 

SEUPHONIUS. Now you have hit the really 
funny thing about my father All that about 
the lonely woods and the rest of it — what 
you call Nature — didnt exist for him It had 
to be somethmg artificial to get at him. 
Nature to hun meant nakedness, and naked- 
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ness only disgusted him He wouldnt look at 
a horse grazing m a field; but put splendid 
trappings on A and stick it into a procession 
and he just loved it. The same ivith men and 
women they were nothing to him untd they 
were dressed up in fancy costumes and 
pamted and wigged and titled. To him the 
sacredness of the priest was the beauty of his 
vestment, the lovehness of women the dazzle 
of their jewels and robes, the charm of the 
countryside not in its hills and trees, nor in 
the blue smoke from its cottages m the 
ivmter eveiungs, but of its temples, palaces, 
mansions, park gates, and porticoed country 
houses. Think of the horror of that island to 
him' A void' a place where he ivas deaf and 
dumb and bhnd and lonely' If only there had 
been a peacock ivith its tail in full bloom it 
might have saved his reason, but all the birds 
were gulls; and gulls are not decorative Our 
King could have hved there for thirty years 
with nothing but his own thoughts You 
would have been all right ivith a fishing rod 
and a golf ball with a bag of clubs I should 
have been as happy as a man in a picture 
gallery lookmg at the dawns and sunsets, 
the changing seasons, the contmual miracle 
of life ever renewing itself Who could be 
dull with pools m the rocks to watch^ Yet my 
father, ivith all that under Ins nose, ivas 
driven mad by its nothingness They say that 
where there is nothmg the king loses his 
rights My father found that where there is 
nothing a man loses his reason and dies 
PAiiPHiLius Let me add that in this palace, 
when the king’s letters are not ready for him 
at 12 o’clock, a secretary loses his job 

SEiiPRONios \hashly resuming Jus irorA] Yes, 
deni take you. why did you start me talking 
before I had finished my work? You ha\e 
nothmg to do but pretend to read the news- 
papers for him, and when you say “Nothing 
particular this mormng. Sir,” all he says is 
“Thank Heaven'” But if I missed a note from 
one of his aunts mnhng herself to tea, or a 
httle hne from Onnthia the Beloved marked 
“Strictly private and confidential to be 
opened by His Majesty alone,” I should 
ne\er hear the end of it. He had six loie 
letters j esterday; and all he said when I told 
him was “Take them to the Queen ” He 
thinks they amuse her I beheve they make 
her as sick as they make me 

p iMPHiLius Do Onnthia's letters go to the 
Queen’ 


SEMPBONius No, by George' E’ven I dont 
read Onnthia’s letters. My instructions are 
to read every thmg, but I take care to forget 
to open hers And I notice that I am not re- 
buked for my negh'gence 

PAMPHiLius [tkougJitJ'ully] I suppose — 
sEMPROXius Oh shut up, Pam I shall never 
get through if you go on talkmg 

PAMPHILIUS I was only going to say that I 
suppose — 

sEMPROVius Something about Onnthia 
Dont. If you mdulge m supposition on that 
subject, you wall lose your job, old chap So 
stow it 

PAMPHILIUS Dont cry out before Onnthia 
is hurt, yoimg chap I was going to say that 
I suppose you know that that bull-roarer 
Boanerges has just been taken into the 
Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade, 
and that he is coming here today to give the 
Kmg a piece of his mind, or what he calls his 
mmd, about the crisis 

SEMPRONTUS \\Tiat docs the King care 
about the crisis? There has been a crisis ev ery 
two months since he came to the throne, but 
he has always been too clever for them He'll 
turn Boanerges inside out after letting him 
roar the palace down 

Boanerges enters, dressed tn a Eusstan blouse 
and peaked cap, nhtck he keeps on. He tsjlfty, 
heavily built and aggresstiely self-asseriive 
BOANERGES. Look here The King has an 
appointment with me at a quarter to twelve 
How long more am I to be kept w aitmg'* 
SEMPRONius [iviih cheerful politeness^ Good 
morning Mr Boanerges, I think 

BOANERGES [shortly, but a little taken ahacJ^ 
Oh, good mommg to you They say that 
pohteness is the punctuahty of kings — 
SEMPRONIUS The other way about, Mr 
Boanerges Punctuahty is the pohteness of 
kings, and Kmg Magnus is a model in that 
respect Your arrival cannot have been an- 
nounced to His Majesty. I wall see about it 
[He hurries out\ 

PAMPHILIUS Be seated, Mr Boanerges 
BOANERGES [seating himself by Pamphilius’s 
tenting tablel A nice lot of young upstarts you 
hav e in this palace, Mr — ^ 

PAMPHiLiLS Pamphihus is my name 
BOANERGES Oh yes‘ Ive heard of you 
Youre one of the king’s private secretaries. 

PAMPHILIUS I am. And what have our 
young upstarts been domg to you, Mr 
Boanerges? 
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cOjINEroes Well, I told one of them to tell 
the king I was here, and to look sharp about 
it He looked at me as if I was a performing 
elephant, and took himself off after whisper- 
ing to another flunkey Then tins other chap 
comes over to me and pretends he doesnt 
know who I am! asks me can he have my 
name! “My lad" I said “not to know me 
argues yourself unknoivn You know who I 
am as well as I do myself Go and tell the 
kmg I'm waiting for him, d'ye see?" So he 
tookhimselfofifivithafleainliis ear luaited 
until I was fed up ivith it, and then opened 
the nearest door and came in here 
PAMPU 1 L 1 U 8 Young rascals! However, my 
friend Mr Sempronius u ill make it all right 
for you 

noANERQES Oil that was Sempronius, was 
iL Ive heard of him too 

PAUPHiLius You seem to have heard of all 
of us You \vill be quite at home m the palace 
now that you are a Cabinet Minister By 
the way, may I congratulate you on your 
appomlinent — or rather congratulate the 
Cabmet on your accession? 

SEMPRONIUS [reiuTTitng] The King [lie goes 
(a hts tabu and takes the visitor's chair in kis 
hand, ready for the king's instructions as to 
where to place d] 

PamphiUus rises Boanerges turns to the door 
in his chatr without rising King Magnus, a 
talUsk studious looking gentleman of 45 or 
thereabouts, enters, and comes qiuckly down the 
middle of the room to Boanerges, proffering his 
hand cordially 

MAGNUS You are very welcome to my httle 
palace, Mr Boanerges Wont you sit dowm? 
BOANERGES I am Sitting down 
MAGNUS True, Mr Boanerges I had not 
noticed it. Forgive me force of habit 
He vidicates to Sempronius that he wishes to 
sU near Boanerges, on his right Sempronius 
places ike chair accordingly 

MAGNUS You will allow me to be seated? 
BOANERGES Oh, Sit doivn, man, sit down 
Youre m your oivn house ceremony cuts no 
ice with me 

MAGNUS [gratefully'^ Thank you 
The King sits Pamphilius sits Sempronius 
returns to his table and sits 

MAGNUS It IS a great pleasure to meet you 
at last, Mr Boanerges I have followed your 
career "With mterest ever smce you contested 
Northampton twenty-five years ago. 

BOANERGES [pleased and creduhus] I should 


just think you ha\e. King Magnus I have 
made you sit up once or twice, eh? 

MAGNUS [jini/ing] Your voice has shaken the 
throne oftener than that 

BOANERGES [tndtcaitng the secretaries with a 
jerk of hts head] What about these two? Are 
they to overhear everything that passes? 

MAoNus My pnvate secretanes Do they 
incommode you? 

BOANERGES Oh, they dont incommode me 
I am ready to have our talk out in Trafalgar 
Square if you like, or have it broadcast on 
the ■wireless 

MAGNUS That would be a treat for my 
people, Mr Boanerges I am sorry we have 
not arranged for it 

BOANERGES [gathering himself together for- 
midably] Yes, but do you realize that I am 
going to say things to you that have never 
been said to a king before? 

MAGNUS I am very glad indeed to hear it, 
Mr Boanerges I thought I had already heard 
everything that could possibly be said to a 
king I shall be grateful for the smallest 
nov elty 

BOANERGES I wam you it wont be agree- 
able I am a plain man, Magnus a very plam 
man. 

suoNUs Not at all, I assure you — 

BOANERGES [uirfigrtanily] I was not alludmg 
to my personal appearance 

MAONUS [gracely] Nor was I Do not deceive 
yourself, hir Boanerges You are very far 
from bemg a plain man To me you have 
always been an Enigma. 

BOANERGES [surprised and enormously f ot- 
tered he cannot kelp smiling with pleasure] Well, 
perhaps I am a bit of an emgma Perhaps 
I am, 

MAGNUS [humbly] I wish I could see through 
you, Mr Boanerges But I have not your sort 
of cleverness I can only ask you to be frank 
with me 

BOANERGES [now convinccd that he has the 
upper Aand] You mean about the crisis. Well, 
frank IS just what I have come here to be 
And the first thmg I am gomg to tell you 
frankly about it is that this country has got 
to be governed, not by you, but by your 
mmisters 

MAONUS I shall be only too grateful to them 

for takmg a very difficult and thankless job 
off my hands 

BOANERGES But it’s not on your hands It’s 
on your ministers’ hands You are only a con- 
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stitutional monarch Do you know what they 
call that m Belgium? 

5 UGN 03 An indiarubber stamp, I think 
Am I right? 

BOANERGES You are, King Magnus An 
mdiarubber stamp Thats what you have got 
to be, and dont you forget it 

MAGNUS Yes tiiats what we are most of the 
fame; both of us 

BOANERGES [outraged] What do you mean'' 
both of us? 

MAGNUS They bring us papers We sign 
You have no time to read them, luckily for 
you But I am expected to read everything 
I do not always agree; but I must sign there 
is nothmg else to be done For instance, 
death warrants Not only have I to sign the 
death warrants of persons who m my opimon 
ought not to be killed, but I may not even 
issue death warrants for a great many people 
who m my opmion ought to be killed. 

BOANERGES [scrcajkc] Youd like to be able 
to say “Off ivith his head!” wouldnt you^ 

MAGNUS Many men would hardly miss 
thei^r heads, there is so httle m them Stdl, 
kilhng IS a serious business at least the 
person who is to be kiUed is usually conceited 
enough to think so I think that if there were 
a question of kilhng me — 

BOANERGES [gHTwify] There may be, some- 
day I have heard it discussed 

MAGNUS. Oh, qmte I have not forgotten 
King Charles’s head Well, I hope it will be 
settled by a hving person and not by an 
mdiarubber stamp 

BOANERGES It ivill be Settled by the Home 
Secretary, your duly constituted democratic 
nnnistei ' 

MAGNUS Another mdiarubber stamp, eh? 

BOANERGES. At present, perhaps But not 
when I am Home Secretary, by Jingo! 
Nobody iviU make an mdiarubbei stamp of 
Bill Boanerges take that from me. 

MAGNUS Of course not Is it not curious 
how people idealize their rulers? In the old 
days the king — poor man! — ^was a god, and 
was actually called^ God and worshipped as 
mfalhble and omniscient. That was mon- 
strous — 

BO iNERGES It was Silly: just silly 

MAGNUS But was it half so siUy as our 
pretence that he is an mdiarubber stamp? 
The ancient Roman emperor-god had not 
infimte ivisdom, infimte knowledge, mfimte 
power, but he had some: perhaps even as 


much as his ministers He was alive, not dead 
^Vhat man has ever approached either a king 
or a mini ster and been able to pick hmi up 
from the table and use him as one picks up 
and uses a piece of wood and brass and rub- 
ber? Permanent officials of your department 
wll try to pick you up and use you hke that. 
Nineteen times out of twenty you will have 
to let them do it, because you cannot know 
everything, and even if you could you cannot 
do everything and be everywhere But what 
about the twentieth time? 

BOANERGES. The twentieth time they wll 
find they are up against Bill Boanerges, eh^ 
MAGNUS Precisely The mdiarubber stamp 
theory aviU not work, Mr Boanerges The old 
divine theory worked because there is a 
divine spark m us all; and the stupidest or 
worst monarch or mimster, if not wholly god, 
IS a bit of a god — an attempt at a god — 
however httle the bit and unsuccessful the 
attempt But the mdiarubber stamp theory 
breaks down m every real emergency, be- 
cause no kmg or nunister is the very least 
httle bit hke a stamp* he is a hvmg soul 
BOANERGES A soul, eh? You kings still 
beheve in that, I suppose 

MAGNUS I find the word convement it is 
short and famihar. But if you dishke being 
called a soul, let us say that you are ammate 
matter as disfangmshed from mammate 
BOANERGES [not quite liking I think I’d 
rather you caUed me a soul, you know, if you 
must call me anythmg at all I know I have 
too much matter about me* the doctor says 
I ought to knock off a stone or two; but 
there’s something more to me than beef. Call 
it a soul if you like, only not m a superstitious 
sense, if you understand me 

M.AGNUS. Perfectly. So you see, Mr Boan- 
erges, that though we have been dealing 
^vlth one another for less than ten nunutes, 
you have aheady led me mto an intellectual 
discussion which shews that we are some- 
thing more than a pair of mdiarubber stamps 
You are up against my brains, sucll as they 
are 

BOANERGES. And you are up against mine. 
MAGNUS [gallantly] There can be no doubt 
of that 

BOANERGES [gniwiBg] Such as they are, eh-' 
MAGNUS It is not for me to make that 
quahfication, except m my own case. Besides, 
you have given your proofs No common man 
could have risen as you have done As for 
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me, I am a king because I was the nephew 
of my uncle, and because my two cider 
brothers died If I had been the stupidest 
man in the country I should still be its king. 
I have not ^\on my position by my merits If I 
had been born as you were m tlic — ^m the — 
DOANEnoES In the gutter Out wth it 
Picked up by a policeman at the foot of 
Captain Coram's statue Adopted by the 
policeman’s grandmother, bless her! 

luovus Where should I have been if the 
poheeman had picked m e up? 

BOANEUOES Ah' Where? Not, mind you, 
that you mightnt have done pretty well for 
yourself Youre no fool, Magnus I will say 
that for you 
UAQNUS You flatter me 
^ noANEBOEs Flatter a kmg' Never Not Bill 
uiaerges 

Kmg Butev’et^oJ“^''^''y''°^>' 
may I say? your good nature'*^ 

BOANERGES \beaming imlh self~ta(t^actto<, ■ 
Perhaps not Still, I am a Republican, you 
know 

MAGNUS That IS what has always surprised 
me Do you really think that any man should 
have as much personal power as the presi- 
dents of the repubhean States have? Am- 
bitious kmgs envy them 

BOANERGES What's that? I dont follow that 


MAGNUS By no means You wouldnt be- 
lieve me if I did, and you would be quite 
right You sec, my secunty is very com- 
fortable 

BOANERGES Sccurity, ch? You adnutted 
just now that even a modest individual bkc 
myself had gn cn y our throne a shake or two 

MAGNUS 'I rue You are quite right to re- 
mind me of it I know that the monarchy 
ma) come to an end at any moment But 
while the monarchy lasts — while it lasts, 
mark you — I am very secure I escape the 
dreadful and demoralizing drudgery of 
electioneering I have no voters to please 
Ministers come and ministers go, but I go 
on for ever Ihe terrible precanousness of 
your position — 

BOANEUOES, What’s that? How is my 
posibon precarious? 

MAGNUS. The vote may go against you. 
Yours IS a Trade Umon seat, is it not? If the 
Ilydro-Elcctric Work^^I''ederation thijov 
you over, where woukyo“ be? H 

■ •SERGES They wont thf»ft 

me over l u ^ilont know the workers, M ' 1 
nus you have nev er been a worker 
MA0.VU3 [l{fls /its eyebrowsy 
BOANERGES \conlmutng\ No king on eaf jtliu 
as safe in his job as a Trade Umon o/ iud. 
There is only one thing that can Lm 

sacked, and that is drink. Not even t' Vjt, n 


smiling] You cannot humbug me, long as he doesnt actually fall dovvn^c^' I tik 
Mr iJoanerg^ I see why you are a Repub- democracy to these men and vvom'^^T IleU 
ucan. It toe English people send me pockmg them that they have the vote, and tU*^ ^^jitheis 
and establish a repubhc, no man has a better is the kingdom and the pow er and / . . ,l.iT 

^ance of being the first British president I say to them “You are suprem^>''^^5' 
than you your power ’’ They say, “TLt’sH'\ 5 

that ['jf'ROJ? blushing] Oh! I dont say us what to do’’, and I tell th^Fj“^ ' I u 

f "Exercise your vote mtelhgently byi ..ntir 

Vir they do That’s denFO^Ui/ 

^ 1 do Well, if It happens you will have ten and a splendid thmg it is too for puti'“‘ 

times more power than I have ever had right men in the right place I 

conuiRced] How can maonus Magmficent! I have nevel .l 
that be? Youre &ng better desmbed You certainly f 

lUGNUs And vvhat IS the King? An idol set head on you, Mr Boanerges You 
up by a group of pluto^ats so that they can write an essay on democracy But— ^ 
rule the country vnth the kmg as their scape- boankroes But vvhat? “ 7 

goat and puppet Presidents, now, are chosen maonus Suppose a man with a bigg^ i 

^ toe Peopl^ who always want a Strong comes along! Some fool! Some wmdbagjy' 

Man to protect them ag^t the nch upstart wi^ a platform tnck of guU 

BOANERGES Well, Speaking as a bit of a multitude! 
btro^ Mm inyself, toere may be somethmg boanerqes Youre thinking of Iky Ja&' 
m that But honestly, Magnus, as man to He is only a talker [i'nappmg hisjing 
^. doyou teUmeyoudratherbeapresi- dont give that for him 
en an w at you are? maonus. I never even heard of Mr J acobus. 
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But why do you say "only a talker ” Talkers 
are very formidable n%als for popular favor. 
The multitude understands talk* it does not 
understand work. I mean brain work, like 


I 


I 

'I 


ii 


‘i? 
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yours and mme 

Bo.iNERGEs That's true But I can talk 
Iky’s head off 

MAGNUS Lucky man; you have all the 
trumps in your hand But I, who cannot pre- 
tend to your gifts, am very glad that Iky 
cannot upset me as long as I am the nephew 
of my uncle 

A young lady, dressed for walking, rushes vi 
impeiuously. 

THE YOUNG EADY Papa I cannot find the 
address — 

MAGNUS [cuUzng her shori\ No, no, no, dear 
not now. Go away Dont you see that I am 
particularly engaged ivith the President of 
the Board of Traded You must excuse my 
unruly daughter, hlr Boanerges May I 
present her to you? Ahce, my eldest girh 
hlr Boanerges, dear 

ALICE Ohl Are you the great Mr Boan- 
erges? 

BOANERGES [ri«?ig in a glow of gralijtcation] 
Well, I dont call myself that, you know. But 
I beheve the expression is m use, as you 
might say I am very pleased mdeed to make 
the acquamtance of the Princess Royal 

They shake hands 

ALICE Why do you w ear such aivful clothes, 
Mr Boanerges? 

MAGNUS \remonsiraUng\ My dear — ' 

ALICE \conUnutng\ I cant go out walkmg 
ivith you m that [pointing to his blouse^ 

BOANERGES 'The Uniform of Labor, your 
Royal Highness I'm proud of it 

ALICE Oh yes, I know all that, Mr Boan- 
erges. But you dont look the part, you know. 
Anyone can see that you belong naturally 
to the governing class 

BOANERGES [struck by this viemi In a way, 
perhaps But I have earned my bread by my 
hands Not as a laborer, though. I am a 
skilled mechamc, or was until my country 
called on me to lead it 

MAGNUS [to Alice] Well, my dear, you have 
broken up a most interesting conversation, 
and to me a most instructive one It's no use 
our trying to go on, Mr Boanerges I must 
go and find what my daughter wants, though 
I strongly suspect that what she really came 
in for was to see my wouderfiil new minister. 
We shall meet agam presently you know 


that the Prime Minister is calling on me 
today with some of his colleagues — mclud- 
ing, I hope, yourself — to discuss the crisis. 
[Tahng Alice’s arm and turning towards the 
rfoorj You mil excuse us, wont jou^ 

BOANERGES [grccious^y] Oh, thats all nght 
'Thats quite all right 

The King and the Princess go out, apparently 
much pleased 

BovNERQES [to Seiiipronius and Pamphilius 
comprehensively] Well, say what you -will, the 
King IS no fool Not when you know how to 
handle him 

PAMPHILIUS Of course, that makes all the 
difference 

BOANERGES And the girl hasnt been spoilt 
I was glad to see that She doesnt seem to 
know that she is the Prmcess Royal, eh^ 
SEMPRONius. Well, she wouldnt dream of 
gnnng herself any airs with you 

BOANERGES What' Isnt she always like that^ 
SEMPRONIUS Oh no It's not everybody who 
IS received as you have been I hope you have 
enjoyed your visit 

BOANERGES Well, I puUcd Magnus through 
it pretty well eh? Dont you think so^ 
SEMPRONIUS. He was pleased- You haie a 
way with you, Mr President 

BOANERGES Well, perhaps I ha\ e, pcrhaps 
I have. 

A bevy of six Cabinet Ministers, resplendent 
in diplomatic uniforms, enters, Proteus the 
Prime Minister has on his left, Pliny, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, goodhumored and conciliatory, 
and Nicobar, Foreign Secretary, snaky and 
censonous On his right Crassus, Colonial 
Secretary, elderly and anxious, and Balbus, 
Home Secretary, rude and thoughtless. 

BALBUS Holy snakes' look at Bill [To 
Boanerges] Go home and dress } ourself 
properly, man 

NICOBAR. Where do you think you are^ 
CRASSUS WTio do you think j ou are^ 

PLiNW [fngenng the blouse] Where did you 
buy it. Bill? 

BOANTERQES \iuming Oil them like a baited bear] 
Well, if you come to that, who do you think 
you are, the lot of you? 

PROTEUS [conaliatory] Never mind them. 
Bill, theyre jealous because they didnt think 
ot it themseUes. How did you get on wath 
the Rang? 

BOANERGES. Right US rain, Joe. You Iea\e 
the King to me I know how to handle him 
If I’d been m the Cabinet these last three 
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months there 'd have been no cnsis 

NicoDAii. He put you through it, did he? 
BOANEROES What do you mean? put me 
through it? Is this a pohce ofBce? 

PUNY. The third degree is not unkno\vn in 
this palace, my boy (2b Pamphtbus] Did tlie 
matron take a hand? 

PAMPHiLios No But the Princess Alice 
happened to drop m She was greatly im- 
pressed by the President 

They all laugh uproartottsly at Boanerges 
BOANEEOES What m hell are you laughing 
at? 

PHOTEUS Take no notice of them, Bill they 
are only having their bit of fun ivith you as a 
new comer Ck»me, lads' enough of foohng 
lets get to busmess [He takes the chair vacated 
by the King] 

Sempromus and Pamphihus at once rise and 
go out busily, taking some of their papers mtk 
them Plmy takes Boanerges’ chair, Balbus that 
of Semprontus, Boanerges that of Pamphtbus, 
whilst Nicobar and Crassus take chairs from the 
wall and sit down at the ends of the writing 
tables, left and right of the Prime Minister 
respectively 

PEOTEus Now to start with, do you chaps 
all fully realize that though we wiped out 
every other party at the last election, and 
have been m power for the last three years, 
this country has been governed durmg that 
time by the Kmg? 

NICOBAR I dont see that We — 

PROTEUS [tmpabenily] Well, if you dont, 
then for Heaven’s sake either resign and get 
out of the way of men who can see facts and 
look them m the face, or else take my job 
and lead the party yourself 
NICOBAR The worst of you is that you wont 
face the fact that though youre Prune 
Minister youre not God Almighty 'The Kmg 
cant do anything except what we advise him 
to do How can he govern the country if we 
have all the power and he has none? 

BOANERGES Dont talk siUy , Nick. This india- 
rubber stamp theory doesnt work. What man 
has ever approached a kmg or a minister and 
been able to pick him up from the table and 
use him as youd use a bit of wood and brass 
and rubber? The King’s a hve man, and what 
more are you, with your blessed advice? 

PLINY Hullo, BiU' You have been having 
your mmd improved by somebody 

BOANERGES What do you mean? Isnt it 
what I have always said? 


PROTEUS [whose nerves are on edge] Oh, will 
you stop squabbling What are we going to 
say to tlie King when he comes in? If you 
mil only hold together and say tlie same 
thing — or let me say it — he must give way 
But he IS os artful as the very devd. He’ll 
have a pm to stick into the seat of every man 
of you If you all start quarrelbng and scold- 
ing and bawhng, which is just what he vants 
you to do, it mU end in his having his own 
way as usual, because one man that has a 
mmd and luiows it can alu ays beat ten men 
who havnt and dont 

PLINY Steady, Prime Minister Youre over- 
ivrought 

PROTEUS It’s enough to drive a man mad. 
I am Sony' 

PLINY [cAangmg thesubject\VfhoTe.’s Mandy? 

NICOBAR. And Lizzie? 

PROTEUS Late as usual. Come! Busmess, 
busmess, business 

BOANERGES [tftundcrouj/i/] Order order! 

PROTEUS 'The King is working the Press 
against us Tlie King is making speeches 
Things have come to a head. He said yester- 
day on the opemng of the new Chamber of 
Commerce building that the king's veto is 
the only rcmaimng defence of the people 
agmnst corrupt legislahon 

BOANERGES So it IS, by Jingo What other 
defence is there^ Democracy? Yah' We know 
what Democracy is worth What ue need is 
a Strong Man 

NICOBAR [sneering] Yourself, for instance 

BOANERGES I should Stand a better chance 
than you, my lad, if we were a Repubhc, and 
the people could choose And let me tell you 
that a repubhean president has more power 
than a kmg because the people know that 
they need a Strong Man to protect them 
agamst the nch 

PROTEUS [fitngmg himself back in his chair m 
desperation] This is a mce thing Two Labor 
papers have leading articles this mormng 
supportmg the Kmg, and the latest addition 
to the Cabmet here is a King’s man I resign 

General consiemaiton except on the part of 
Nicobar, who displays cheerful unconcern, and 
of Boanerges, mho squares himself mih an iron 
face 

PLINY ■' No dont do that, Joe 


BALBUS 


CRASSUS 


What' Now! You cant You 
mustnt 

Of course not Out of the 
question 
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PROTEDS No use. [IZjszng] I resign, I tell 
you You can all go to the devil. I ha\e lost 
my health, and almost lost my reason, trying 
to keep this Cabinet together m the face of 
the cunmngest enemy popular government 
has ever had to face I ha\ e had enough of it. 
ISiiiiTig down again] I resign 
CRASSus But not at such a moment as this 
Dont let us swop horses when crossing a 
stream 

NICOBAR Why not, if the horse you have 
got IS subject to hysterics? 

BOANERGES Not to mention that you may 
have more than one horse at your disposal 
PROTEUS Right you are. Perfectly true 
Take my job, Nick. It’s vacant for you, Bill. 
I wish you joy of it 

PLINY Now boys, boys, boys be good. We 
cant make a new Cabinet before Magnus 
comes in You have somethmg m your 
pocket, Joe Out with it Read it to them 
PROTEUS [iahng a paper from his pocket] 
What I was gomg to propose — and you can 
take it or leave it — is an ultimatum 
CRASSUS Goodl 

PROTEUS Either he signs this, or — \he 
pauses signifcanily ] — ' 

NICOBAR Or what? 

PROTEUS [dijgujiecf] Oh, you make me sick 
NICOBAR Youre sick already, by your oivn 
account. I only ask, suppose he refuses to 
sign your ultimatum? 

PROTEUS You caR yourself a Cabinet 
Mmister, and you cant answer that' 

NICOBAR No I cant. I press my question 
You said he must sign, OR I ask, or what? 

PROTEUS Or we resign and tell the country 
that we cant carry on the King’s Government 
under conditions which destroy our respon- 
sibihty. 

BALBUS ThatU do it He couldnt face that 
CRASSUS Yes. thatll bunker him. 

PROTEUS Is that agreed? 

PLINY J J 

CRASSUS. 

BALBUS. J 

BOANERGES I retam an open mind Let us 
hear the ultimatum 

NICOBAR Yes lets hear it 
PROTEUS Memorandum of understanding 
amved at — 

The King enters, with Amanda, Postmistress 
General, a merry lady in uniform like the men, 
on his left, and Lysistrata, Powenmstress 
General, a grate lady in academic robes, on his 


nsht All rise The Prime Munster’s face 

O 

darkens 

MAGNUS Welcome, gentlemen I hope I 
am not too early [iVodHg the Prune Minister’s 
scoivl] Am I mtruding? 

PROTEUS I protest It is intolerable I call 
a conference of my Cabinet to consider our 
position m regard to the prerogatu e; and I 
find the tu'o lady members, the Postmistress 
General and the Powermistress General, 
closeted with your majesty instead of being 
in their places to confer ivith me. 

LYSiSTRATv You uund your omi busmess, 
Joe 

MAGNUS. Oh no- really, really, my dear 
Lysistrata, you must not take that hne Our 
busmess IS to meddle m everybody’s business 
A Prime Mmister is a busybody by profes- 
sion So IS a monarch So are we all. 

LYSISTRATA. Well, they say everybody’s 
busmess is nobody’s business, which is just 
what Joe is fit for [iSAe takes a chair from the 
nail nith a ponerful hand, and swings it for- 
ward to the inside corner of Sempronius’s table, 
where she stands waiting for the King to sit 
down] 

PROTEUS. This is what I have to put up 
•with when I am on the verge of a nervous 
breakdoAvn \he sits down distractedly, and 
hunes his face in his hands] 

AMANDA [gomg to him and petting ^iwi] Come, 
Joe' dont make a scene You asked for it, 
you know 

NICOBAR. What do you go pro\ oking Lizzie 
for like that? You know she has a temper. 

LYSISTRATA There is nothing uhateAer 
■wrong ■with my temper. But I am not going 
to stand any of Joe’s nonsense, and the 
sooner he makes up his mmd to that the 
smoother our proceedings are likely to be 

BOANERGES I protest I Say, let us be 
digmfied I say, let us respect ourseh es and 
respect the throne All this Joe and Bill and 
Nick and Lizzie we might as uell be hob- 
nobbing in a fined fish shop The Prime 
Minister is the prune mmister: he isnt Joe 
'The Powenmstress isnt Lizzie she’s Lysis 
Traitor. 

LYSISTRATA \ivho has evidently been a school- 
mistress] Certainly- not, Bill She is Ly 
Sistrata. You had better say Lizzie, it is 
easier to pronounce. 

BOANERGES Iscornfully] Ly Sistrata' A more 
foolish affectation I ne\er heard, you might 
as uell call me Bo Aoinerjeeze [hejlings him- 
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self into hxs cAatr], 

MAGNUS \sweelly’] Shall we sit, ladies and 
gentlemen? 

Boanerges hastily rises and stls down again 
The King siis tn Pliny's chair Lyststralaand the 
rest of the men resume their seats, leaving Pliny 
and Amanda standing Amanda lakes an empty 
chair in each hand and plants them side by side 
between the King and the table of Pamplulius 
AMANDA There yon are, Phn, [5/ie sits next 
the table] 

PLINY. Ta ta, Mandy. Pardon me I should 
have said Amanda [He sits next the King] 
AMANDA Dont mention it, darling 
BOANERGES Order, order! 

AMANDA [waves him a A-ws]!! 

MAGNUS Prune Minister the word is wth 
you Why have you all simultaneously given 
me the great pleasure of exercising your 
constitutional nght of access to the sovereign^ 
LY 31 STRATA Have I that nght, sir, or 
havnt I? 

MAGNUS Most undoubtedly you have 
LYSisTRATA You hear that, Joe? 

PROTEUS I 

BALBUS Oh for Heaven’s sake dont con- 
tradicther, Joe Weshall never get anywhere 
at this rate Come to the crisis 
NicxiBAR,! f Yes yes the cnsisl 

CRAS3U3 HtogetAer]-! Yes yes come along! 
PLINY j (The crisis out wth it’ 

BALBUS The ultimatum Lets have the 
ultimatum 

MAGNUS Oh, there is an ultimatum! I 
gathered from yesterday's evemng papers 
that there is a crisis — another crisis But 
the ultimatum is new to me [To Proteus] 
Have you an ultimatum? 

PROTEUS Your Majesty’s allusion to the 
royal veto m a speech yesterday has brought 
matters to a head 

MAGNUS It was perhaps indehcate But 
you all allude so freely to your own powers — 
to the supremacy of Parhament and the 
voice of the people and so forth — that I fear I 
have lost any httle dehcacy I ever possessed 
If you may flourish your thunderbolts why 
may I not shoulder my httle popgun of a 
veto and strut up and down with it for a 
moment? 

NICOBAR This is not a subject for jesting — 
MAGNUS [tntemipimg him quickly] I am not 
jesting, Mr Nicobar But I am certainly 
trying to discuss our differences in a good- 
humored manner Do you ^vlsh me to lose 


my temper and make scenes? 

AMANOA Oh please no, jour Majesty We 
get enough of tliat from Joe 

PROTEUS I pro — 

MAGNUS [Aw hand persuasively on the Prime 
Minister's am] Take care, Pnme Minister 
take care do not let your wily Postmistress 
General provoke you to supply the evidence 
against yourself 

All the rest laugh 

PROTEUS [coolly] I thank your Majestj' for 
the caution The Postmistress General has 
never forgiven me for not making her First 
Lady of the Admiralty She has three 
nephews m the navy 

AMANDA Oh you — [She swallows the epithet, 
and contents herself with shaking her f si ai the 
Premter] 

MAGNUS Tch-tch'tch! Gently, Amanda, 
gently Three very promising lads they do 
you credit 

AMANDA I never wanted them to go to sea. 
I could have found them better jobs m the 
Post Office 

MAGNUS Apart from Amanda’s family 
relations, am I face to face -with a umted 
Cabinet? 

PLINY No, sir You ate face to face with a 
squabbling Cabinet, but, on the constitu- 
tional question, umted we stand' divided we 
fall 

BALBUS That is so 

NICOBAR Hear hearl 

MAGNUS What IS the constitutional ques- 
tion? Do you deny the royal veto? or do you 
object only to my remmclmg my subjects of 
Its existence? 

NICOBAR What we say is that the king has 
no right to remind his subjects of anything 
constitutional except by the advice of the 
Pnme Minister, and m words which he has 
read and approved 

MAGNUS Which Prune Munster? There are 
so many of them m the Cabinet 

BOANERGES There! Serves you all nght' 
Amt you ashamed of yourselves? But I am 
not surprised, Joseph Proteus I own I hke 
a Pnme Munster that knows how to be a 
Prime Munster Why do you let them take 
the word out of your mouth every tune? 

PROTEUS If His Majesty wants a Cabinet 
of dumb dogs he mil not get it from my party 

BALBUS Hear hear, Joe! 

MAGNUS Heaven forbid! The vanety of 
opimon in the Cabmet is always most in- 
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strucbve and interesting Who is to be its 
spokesman today? 

PROTEUS I know your Majesty’s opimon 
of me, but let — 

MAGNUS \before he can proceed] Let me state 
it qmte frankly My opmion of you is that 
no man knows better than you when to speak 
and when to let others speak for you, when 
to make scenes and threaten resignation, 
and when to be as cool as a cucumber 
* PROTEUS [not altogether displeased^ Well, 
sir, I hope I am not such a fool as some fools 
think me I may not always keep my temper 
You would not be surpnsed at that if you 
knew how much temper I have to keep [He 
straightens up and becomes impressively elo- 
quent] At this moment my cue is to shew 
you, not my own temper, but the temper of 
my Cabinet What the Foreign Secretary 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Home Secretary have told you is true. 
If we are to carry on your government we 
cannot have you making speeches that ex- 
press yom own opmions and not ours We 
cannot have you unplymg that everythmg 
that IS of any value in our legislation is your 
doing and not ours We cannot have you 
telhng people that their only safeguard 
against the pohtical encroachments of big 
busmess whilst we are doing nothmg but 
bunghng and squabbhng is your power of 
veto It has got to stop, once for all 

avcBUS. W, , 

/Hear near' 

NICOBAR j 

PROTEUS Is that clear? 

MAGNUS Far clearer than I have ever dared 
to make it, Mr Proteus Except, by the way, 
on one pomt. When you say that all this of 
which you complain must cease once for all, 
do you mean that henceforth I am to agree 
wth you or you lAnth me? 

PROTEUS I mean that when you disagree 
with us you are to keep your disagreement 
to yourself. 

MAGNUS That ^\ould be a very heavy re- 
sponsibihty for me If I see you leading the 
nation over the edge of a precipice may I not 
warn it? 

nvLBUS It IS our busmess to warn it, not 
yours 

MAGNUS. Suppose you dont do your busi- 
ness! Suppose you dont see the danger! That 
has happened It may happen agam 

cRASsus [insinuating] xis democrats, I think 
we are bound to proceed on the assumption 


that such a thing cannot happen 

BOANERGES Rot' It’s happcmng all the 
time until somebody has the gumption to 
put his foot do^vn and stop it 

CRASSUS Yes. I know But that is not de- 
mocracy 

BOANERGES Democracy be — [he leaves the 
word unspoien]' I have thirty years experi- 
ence of democracy So have most of you I 
say no more. 

BALBUs. Wages are too high, if you ask 
me Anybody can earn from five to twenty 
pounds a week now, and a big dole when 
there is no job for him And what English- 
man will give his mmd to pohtics as long as 
he can afford to keep a motor car? 

NICOBAR How many voted at the last 
election? Not seven per cent of the register 
BALBUS Yes, and the seven per cent were 
only a parcel of silhes plajnng at ms and outs 
To make democracy work m Crassus’s way 
we need poverty and hardship 

PROTEUS [emphatically] And we have 
abolished poverty and hardship That is why 
the people trust us [To the King] And that 
is why you wll have to give way to us We 
ha^ e the people of England in comfort — solid 
middle class comfort — at our backs 

MAGNUS No w e have not abolished poverty 
and hardship Our big business men have 
abolished them But how? By sendmg our 
capital abroad to places where povertj’^ and 
hardship sbll exist m other words, where 
labor IS cheap. We h\e m comfort on the 
imported profits of that capital We are aU 
ladies and gentlemen now. 

NicoB VR Well, what more do you want? 
PLINY You surely dont grudge us our 
wonderful prosperity, sir 
MAGNUS I want it to last 
NicoBiVR Why shouldnt it last? [TZwing] 
OwTi the truth You had rather ha\e the 
people poor, and pose as their champion and 
savior, than have to admit that the people 
are better off under our government — under 
our squabbhng and bunghng, as you call it 
MAGNUS No. it was the Prime Minister 
who used those expressions. 

NicoBVR Dont quibble he was quoting 
them from your reptile press. What I say is 
that we stand for high wages, and vou are 
alw ays behtthng and opposing the men that 
pay them Well, the voters like high wages. 
They know when they are well off; and tliey 
dont know what jou are grumbhng about; 
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and thats what ■wiU beat you every tune you 
try to stu them against us {he resumes /us 
seat] 

PLINY There is no need to rub it in hke 
that, Nick We’re all good friends Nobody 
objects to prosperity 

MAGNUS You thinJc this prosperity is safe? 
NICOBAR Safe' 

PLINY Oh come, sir! Really' 

BALDU3 Safe' Look at my constituency 
Northeast-by-north Birmingham, wuth its 
four square miles of confectionery works! 
Do you know that m the Cluistmas cracker 
trade Birmmgham is the worksiiop of tlie 
world? 

CRAssus Take Gateshead and Middles- 
brough alone! Do you know that there has 
not been a day’s unemployment there for 
five years past, and that then doily output 
of chocolate creams totals up to tisenty 
thousand tons? 

suQNus It IS certainly a consobng thought 
tliat if we were peacefully blockaded by the 
League of Nations we could hve for at least 
three weeks on our chocolate creams 
KicoBAR You neednt sneer at the sweets 
we turn out plenty of sohd stuff Where will 
you find the equal of the English golf club? 

BALBUS Look at the potteries the new 
crown Derby! the new Chelsea! Look at the 
tapestnes' Why, Greenwich Gobhn has 
chased the French stuff out of the market 
CRASsua Dont forget our racing motor 
boats and cars, su the finest on earth, and 
all individually designed No cheap mass 
production stuff there 
PLINY And our hve stock! Can you beat 
the English polo pony? 

AMANDA Or the English parlormaid? She 
wins m all the international beauty shows 
PLINY Now Mandy, Mandy' None of your 
tenahty 

MAONtra I am not sure that the British 
parlormaid is not the only real asset m your 
balance sheet, 

AMANDA [inumphant] Aha! [To PUny] You 
go home to bed and reflect on that, old man 
PROTEUS Well, sir? Are you satisfied that 
we have the best paid proletariat m the 
world on our side? 

MAGNUS [gravely] I dread revolution 
All except the two women laugh uproariously 
at this 

BOANERGES I must jom them there, sir 
I am as much against chocolate meams as 


you are they never agree with me But a 
revolution in England!'! Put that out of your 
head, sir Not if you were to tear up Magna 
Carta m Trafalgar Square, and light the 
fires of Smithfield to bum every member 
of the House of Commons 

MAGNUS I was not tlunkmg of a revolution 
in England I was thinking of the countries 
on whose tribute we are livmg Suppose it 
occurs to tliem to stop paying it! That has 
happened before 

PLINY Oh no. Sir, no, no, no What would 
become of their foreign trade wth us? 

MAGNUS At a pinch, I think they could do 
without the Christmas crackers 

CRASSUS Oh, thats childish 

MAGNUS Children in tlieir innocence are 
sometimes very practical, Mr Colomal 
Secretary 'fhe more I see of the sort of 
prospenty that comes of your leavmg our 
vital industries to big business men as long 
as they keep your constituents qmet with 
high wages, the more I feel as if I were 
sitting on a volcano 

LYSisTRATA [ipAo has been Itslemng mth im- 
placable contempt to the dtscusston, suddenly 
breaks in in a sepulchral contrallo] Hear hear! 
My department was perfectly able and ready 
to deal with the supply of pow er from the tides 
in the north of Scotland, and you gave it 
away, hke the boobs you are, to the Pent- 
land Forth Syndicate a gang of foreign 
capitalists who will make bilhons out of it at 
the people’s expense while we are bunghng 
and squabbbng Crassus worked that His 
uncle IS chairman 

CRASSUS A he A flat he He is not related 
to me He is only my stepson’s father-in-law 

BALBUS I demand an explanation of the 
words bunghng and squabbling We have 
had qmte enough of them here today Who 
are you getting at? It was not I who bungled 
the Factory Bill I found it on my desk when 
I took office, with all His Majesty’s sugges- 
tions m the margm, and you know it. 

PROTEUS Have you all done playing straight 
into His Majesty’s hand, and makmg my 
situation here mipossible? 

Guilty silence 

PROTEUS [proceeding deliberately and authon- 
iaiively] The question before us is not one of 
our manners and our abilities His Majesty 
will not press that question, because if he 
did he would obhge us to raise the question 
of his own morals 
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MAG^^JS [itorty] What' 

BALBOS Good, Joe' 

CRASSUS [aside to Amanda\ Thats got him 
MAGNUS Am I to take that threat seriously, 
Mr Proteus? 

PROTEUS If you try to prejudice what is a 
purely constitutionsd question by personal 
scandal, it wll be easy enough for us to 
throw your mud back. In this conflict we 
are the challengers. You have the choice of 
weapons If you choose scandal, we’ll take 
you on at that Personally I shall deplore it 
if you do No good will come of washmg our 
dirty hnen m pubhc But dont make any 
mistake as to what toU happen I will be 
plain with you I will dot the Is and cross the 
Ts You will say that Crassus is a jobber. 
CRASSUS \spnngi2tg up\ I — 

PROTEUS [jiercely crushing hni\ Sit down 
Leave this to me 

CRASSUS [sito] I a jobber' Well! 

PROTEUS [coKiiautng] You iviU say that I 
should never have given the Home Office 
to a bully hke Balbus — 

BALBUS \tnitmtdaied hy the fate of Crassus, 
but unable to forbear a protest^ Look here, 
J oe— 

PROTEUS. You shut up, Bert It’s true 
BALBUS \suhsides ivitk a sArug]' 

PROTEUS Well, what ivill happen'* There 
iviU be no demals, no excuses, no vindica- 
tions. We shall not faU mto that trap, clever 
as you are at setting it Crassus will say just 
simply that you are a freethinker And 
Balbus will say that you are a hbertme 
THE MALE CABINET \belQW their hreaths'\ Aha- 
a-a-a-h'" 

PROTEUS Now, Kmg Magnus' Our cards 
are on the table What have you to say? 

MAGNUS Admirably put' People ask how 
it 13 that with all these strong characters 
around you hold your own as the only pos- 
sible Prime Minister, m spite of your hysterics 
and tantrums, your secrebveness and your 
appalhng lazmess — 

BALBUS [dehghiedl Hear hear' Youre gettmg 
it now, Joe 

MAGNUS [conftaaing] But when the decisive 
moment comes, they find out what a wonder- 
ful man you are 

PROTEUS I am not a wonderful man There 
IS not a man or woman here whose job I could 
do as w'eU as they do it. I am Prime Minister 
for the same reason that all Prime Ministers 
ha^e been Prime hlinisters because I am 


good for nothing else But I can keep to the 
pomt — ^\vhen it suits me And I can keep you 
to the point, sir, whether it smts you or not 
MAGNUS At aU events you do not flatter 
kmgs One of them, at least, is grateful to 
you for that 

PROTEUS Kmgs, as you and I very well 
know, rule their ministers by flattenng them; 
and now that you are the only king left in 
the civihzed half of Europe Nature seems to 
have concentrated in you all the gemus foi 
flattery that she used to have to divide be- 
tiveen half a dozen kings, three emperors, 
and a Sultan 

MAGNUS But what interest has a king m 
flattermg a subject ■* 

AMANDA Suppose she’s a goodlooking 
woman, sir! 

NICOBAR Suppose he has a lot of money, 
and tlie king’s hard up! 

PROTEUS Suppose he IS a Prime Minister, 
and you can do nothing except by his advice 
MAGNUS [smiling with his utmost ckami] All, 
there you have hit the nail on the head. 
Well, I suppose I must surrender I am 
beaten You are all too clever for me 
BOANERGES Well, nothing can be fairer 
than that 

PUNY [rubbing Jus hands^ You are a gentle- 
man, sir We shant rub it m, you know 
BALBUS Ever the best of friends I am the 
last to Jack a man when he’s doivn 

CRASSUS I may be a jobber, but nobody 
shall say that I am an ungenerous opponent 
BOANERGES [suddenly overwhelmed imth emo- 
tion, rises and begins singing in stentorian tones] 
Should auld acquamtance be forgot. 

And never brought to mmd — 
Amanda bursts into uncontrollable laugJder. 
The King looks reproachfully at her, struggling 
hard to keep Jus countenance The others are 
beginning to join in the chorus when Proteus 
rises in a fury. 

PROTEUS Are you all drunk'' 

Dead silence. Boanerges sits down hastily. 
The other singers pretend that they have dis- 
approved of kis minstrelsy. 

PROTEUS You are at present engaged m a 
tug of war with the Kmg. the tug of your 
hves. You think you have won You havmt 
All that has happened is that the Kmg has 
let go the rope. You are sprawhng on your 
backs; and he is laughing at you. Look at 
him' [He sits donn contemptuously'\ 

MAGNUS [maJang no further aiiempi to conceal 
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fits merriment] Come to my rescue, Amanda 
It was you who set me off 

AMANDA [wreathed with smiles] You got me 
so mcely, sir [To Boanerges] Bill you arc a 
great boob 

BOANERGES I dont Understand tius I under- 
stood His Majesty to give way to us m, I 
must say, the handsomest manner Cant ue 
take our victory like gentlemen? 

MAGNUS Perhaps I had better explain I 
qmte appreciate the frank and magnamm- 
ous spirit — may I say the English spirit? — in 
which my httle concession has been received, 
especially by you, Mr Boanerges But m 
truth it leaves matters just where they w ere, 
for I should never have dreamt of entering 
on a campaign of recrimination such as the 
Prime Minister suggested As he has re- 
minded you, my own character is far too 
vulnerable A king is not allowed the luxury 
of a good eharacter Our country has pro- 
duced imlhons of blameless greengrocers, 
but not one blameless monarch I have to 
rule over more religious sects than I can 
count To rule them impartially I must not 
belong to any of them, and they aU regard 
people who do not belong to them os atheists 
My court mcludes several perfectly respect- 
able ivives and mothers whose strange vamty 
it IS to be talked about as abandoned females 
To gam the reputation of being the king’s 
mistress they would do almost anything 
except give the unfortunate monarch the 
pleasure of substantiating theur claim Side 
by side ivith them are the ladies who are 
really unscrupulous They are so careful of 
their reputations that they lose no oppor- 
tumty of mdignantly denying that they have 
ever yielded to solicitations which have m 
fact never been made to them Thus every 
kmg IS supposed to be a hbertiiie, and as, 
oddly enough, he owes a great part of his 
popularity to this behef, he cannot deny it 
without deeply disappomting his subjects 
There ts a rather gnm silence, during which 
the King looks round in vain for some encourag- 
ing response 

LYSisTRATA [severelf] Y our Maj esty ’s pn vate 
affairs do not concern us, in any case 
AnMiDx[splutiers into anirrepressible Za«gA]U 
MAGNUS [looks reproachfully at Amanda^ 
AMANDA [composing her features as best she 
can] Excuse me 

CRA88U3 I hope your Majesty recognizes 
that kmgs are not the only people to whom 


certain sorts of mud always stick, no matter 
what fool throws them Call a minister a 
jobber — 

UAUBUS Or a bungler 
CRA33U3 Yes, or a bungler, and everybody 
beheves it Jobbery and incompetence are 
the two sorts of mud that stick to us, no 
matter how honest or capable vve are, and 
we havnt the royal advantage that you enjoy, 
that the more the ladies take away your 
character the better the people like you 
BOANERGES [suddenly] Prime Mimster will 
you tell me nhat the Postmistress General 
is smggenng at? 

AMANDA This is a free country. Bill A 
sense of humor is not a crime And when tlie 
King IS not setting me off, you are 
BOANERGES Where IS the jokc? I dontseeit. 
AMANDA If you could see a joke, Bdl, you 
wouldnt be the great popular orator you ore 
BOANEROEa Thank Heaven, I am not a sillj 
giggler like some I could mention 

AMANDA Thanks, dearest Bilk Now Joe 
dont you think you have let us run loose long 
enough? What about that ultimatum? 
MAGNUS [shaking his head at Act] Traitor! 
PROTEUS I am m no hurry His Majesty’s 
speeches are very wise and interesting, and 
your back chat amuses both you and him 
But the ultimatum is here all the time, and I 
shall not leave this room until I have Bbs 
Majesty’s signed pledge that its conditions 
will be observed. 

All become gravely attentive 
MAGNUS What are its terms? 

PROTEUS First, no more royal speeches 
MAGNUS What! Not even if you dictate 
them? 

PROTEUS Not even if we dictate them 
Your Majesty has a way of unrolhng the 
manuscript and wmking — 

MAGNUS Winking! 

PROTEUS You know what I mean The best 
speech m the world can be read m such a 
way as to set the audience laughmg at it 
We have had enough of that So, m future, 
no speeches 
MAGNUS A dumb kmg? 

PROTEUS Of course we cannot object to 
such speeches as “We declare this founda- 
tion stone well and truly laid" and so forth 
But pohticaUy, yes a dumb kmg 

PUNY [to soften it] A constitutional king 
PROTEUS [implacably] A dumb kmg 
MAGNUS Hml What next? 
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PROTEUS. The working of the Press from 
the palace back stairs must cease. 

ALiONUS You know that I have no control 
of the Press The Press is m the hands of men 
much richer than I, who w ould not insert a 
single paragraph against their oivn mterests 
even if it were signed by my oivn hand and 
sent to them with a royal command 
PROTEUS We know that But though these 
men are ncher than you, they are not cleverer 
They get amusing articles, spiced with ex- 
clusive backstairs information, that dont 
seem to them to have anything to do wnth 
pohtics The next thing they know is that 
their pet shares have dropped fifteen points; 
that capital is frightened off their best pro- 
spectuses, and thatsomeof the bestmeasures 
m our party program are made to look hke 
city jobs 

MAGNUS. Am I supposed to -write these 
articles^ 

MCOHAR Your man Sempronius does. I 
can spot his fist out of fifty columns 

CRASSus So can I ^Vhen he is gettmg 
at me he always begins the sentence -with 
“Singularly enough ” 

PLINY [ci^uci/iag] Thats his tiademark 
“Suigularly enough ” Ha' ha! 

M.\.GNU3 Is there to be any restriction on 
the other side? I have noticed, for instance, 
that in a certain neuspaper which loses no 
opportumty of disparaging the throne, the 
last sentence of the leading article almost 
invariably begins wth the words “Once for 
all ” Whose trademark is that? 

PROTEUS Mine 
M.VGNUS Frank, Mr Proteus 
PROTEUS I know when to be frank I learnt 
the trick from Your Majesty 
AMANDA [tries not to laugK\^ 

MAGNUS [gently repToachJul\ Amanda* what 
IS the joke now? I am surprised at you 
AMANDA Joe frank! When I want to find 
out what he is up to I have to come and ask 
your Majesty 

LYSisTRATA. That IS perfectly true In this 
Cabinet there is no such thing as a pohcy 
Every man plays for his own hand 
NicoB-VR It’s like a game of cards 
BALBus Only there are no partners. 
LYSisTRVTA Exccpt Crassus and Nicobar 
PLINY. Good, Lizzie' He! he' he' 

NICOBAR. MTiat do you mean'* 

LYSISTR.VTA You know qmte well what I 
mean When wall you learn, Nicobar, that it 


IS no use trying to browbeat me I began life 
as a schoolmistress, and I can browbeat any 
man in this Cabmet or out of it if he is fool 
enough to try to compete with me in that 
department. 

BOANERGES Order' order' Cannot the 
Prime Mimster check these unseemly per- 
sonahties? 

PROTEUS They give me tune to think, Bill. 
When you have had as much parhamentary 
experience as I have you will be very glad of 
an interruption occasionally May I proceed? 

Silence 

PROTEUS His Majesty asks whether the 
restriction on press campaigning is to be 
entirely onesided That, I take it, sir, is your 
question 

MAGNUS [nods assenty 

PROTEUS. The answer is in the affirmative 

BALBUS Good' 

MAGNUS. Anything more? 

PROTEUS, Yes one thing more The veto 
must not be mentioned agam That can 
apply to both sides, if you hke The veto is 
dead 

MAGNUS. May we not make a historical 
reference to the corpse^ 

PROTEUS No I cannot carry on the King’s 
government unless I can give pledges and 
carry them out What is my pledge worth if 
our constituents are re min ded every day 
that the Kmg may veto anything that Par- 
Lament does? Do you expect me to say, when 
I am asked for a pledge, “You must ask the 
King”? 

MAGNUS. I have to say “You must ask the 
Prime ^Lnister ” 

PUNY [consoling hini\ Thats the constitu- 
tion, you know. 

MAGNUS Quite I only mention it to shew 
that the Prune Mimster does not really wish 
to kill the veto. He only wishes to move it to 
next door 

PROTEUS. The people hve next door The 
name on the brass plate is Pubhc Opinion 

MAGNUS [grately'] Admirably turned, Mr 
Prune Minister, but unreal. I am far more 
subject to pubhc opimon than you, because, 
thanks to the general behef m democracy, 
you can always pretend that what you do is 
done by the wall of the people, who, God 
knows, never dreamt of it, and would not 
have understood it if they had; whereas, for 
what a king does, he, and he alone, is held 
responsible A demagogue may steal a horse 
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where a king dare not look over a hedge. 

LYSiSTRATA I doubt if that IS any longer 
true, bir I know that I get blamed for every- 
thing tliat goes -wrong in my department 
iiAONus Ah' But -what a despot you are, 
Lysistrata! Granted, however, that the 
people have found out long ago that de- 
mocracy IS humbug, and that instead of 
estabhslung responsible government it has 
abohshed it, do you not see what this means? 

DOANEROES [scflada/ised] Steady, steady! I 
cannot sit here and listen to sucli a word as 
humbug being apphed to democracy I am 
sorry, sir, but with all respect for you, I really 
must draw the hne at that 

MAGNUS You ate right, Mr Boanerges, as 
you always are Democracy is a very real 
thing, -with much less humbug about it than 
many older institutions But it means, not 
that the people govern, but that the re- 
sponsibdity and the veto now belong neither 
to kings nor demagogues as such, but to 
whoever is clever enough to get them 
LYSISTRATA Yourself, sir, for e\aniple? 
MAGNUS I think I am in the runmng That 
is why I do not feel bound to accept this 
ultimatum By signing it I put myself out 
of the running \^y should If 

balbus Because youre the king thatswhy 
MAGNUS Does it follow? 

PROTEUS If tivo men nde the same horse, 
one must nde behmd 
lysistrata Which? 

PROTEUS [turiujig io her sharply] What was 
that you said? 

L-YSISTRATA [iriiA placid but formidable ob- 
sttnaep and tromcal esphcilness] I said Which? 
You said that if two men rode the same horse 
one of them must nde behind I said Which? 
[Explanatorily] Which man must nde behind? 
AMANDA Got it, Joe? 

PROTEUS That 13 exactly the question that 
has to be settled here and now 
AMANDA. “Once for all ” 

Everybody laughs except Proteus, who rises 
tn a fury 

PROTEUS I wiU not Stand this perpetual 
tomfoohng I had rather be a dog than the 
Prime Minister of a country where the only 
things the inhabitants can be senous about 
are football and refreshments Lick the king’s 
boots that IS all you are fit for [He dashes out 
of the room] 

balbus Youve done it now, Mandy I hope 
youre proud of yourself 


MAGNUS It IS you, Amanda, who should go 
and coax him back But I suppose I must do 
it myself, as usual Excuse me, ladies and 
gentlemen 

He rises The rest nse He goes out 
BO/VNERGE3 Itoldyou Itoldyouwhatwould 
come of conduebng a conference watli His 
Majesty as if it were a sniokmg concert I am 
disgusted [He Jliiigs himself back into his 
chair] 

balbus We’d just cornered the old fox, 
and then Amanda must have her silly laugh 
and lets him out of it [he sits] 

McouAR What are we to do now? thats 
what I want to know 

AMANDA [tncorngi5?e] I suggest a httle 
community singing [she makes conductorlike 
gestures] 

MCOBAR Yah" [he sits down very sulkily] 
amaxda [fi/r down with a Utile splutter of 
laughter]' 

CRASSUS [thoughtfuC] ’fake it easy, fnends 
Joe knows what he is about 

lysistrata Of course he does I exm excuse 
you. Bill, because it’s your first day in the 
Cabinet But if the rest of you havnt found 
out by this time that Joe’s rages are mvan- 
ably calculated, then notiung will ever teach 
you anything [rlie sits Joint contemptuously] 
noANERGES [ill his grandest manner] Well, 
madam, I know I am a newcomer everything 
must have a begmmng I am open to argu- 
ment and conviction The Prune Minister 
brought this conference, m what I admit was 
a very able and resolute manner, to the verge 
of a decision Then, m a fit of cliildish temper 
he breaks up the conference, leaving us look- 
ing hke fools with nothing done And you tell 
me he did it on purpose' Where was the 
advantage to him m such a display? answer 
me that 

LYSISTRATA He 13 setthng the whole busi- 
ness with the King behmd our backs That is 
what Joe always contrives to do, by hook or 
crook. 

PUNY You didnt arrange it with hun, 
Mandy did you? 

AiiANDA There wasnt any need to arrange 
it Joe can always depend on one or other of 
us saying something that wdl give bun an 
excuse for flying out 

CRASSDS In my opmion, ladies and gentle- 
men, we have done our bit, and may leave 
the rest to Joe Matters had reached a point 
at which it was yes or no between the Cabmet 
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and the C^o^vn, There is only one sort of 
committee that is better than a committee 
of t\\ o, and that is a committee of one Like 
the family in Words^Yo^th’s poem, we are 
seven — 

LYSISTRATA Eight 

cRAssus Well, seven or eight, ive were too 
many for the final grapple Two persons 
sticking to the pomt are worth eight all over 
the shop So my advice is that we just sit 
here quietly unbl Joe comes back and tells 
us whats been settled Perhaps Amanda wll 
obhge ivith a song [He resumes his eeai] 

The Kxng returns with ProieuSy luko looks 
glum All nse The tmo resume their seats in 
silence The rest sit damn 

MAGNUS {very gravej The Prime Alinister 
has been good enough to pursue the discus- 
sion with me m private to a pomt at which 
the issue is now clear If I do not accept the 
ultimatum I shall receive your resignations 
and his and the country will learn from his 
explanatory speech m the House of Com- 
mons that it IS to choose between Cabinet 
government and monarchical government an 
issue on which I frankly say that I should be 
very sorry to wm, as I cannot carry on ivith- 
out the support of a body of ministers whose 
existence gives the Enghsh people a sensa- 
tion of self-government. 

ATiUNDA [spluttersY 

CRASSUS {whispers] Shut up, will you? 

iiAONUs [continuing] Naturally I want to 
avert a conflict m which success would damage 
me and failure disable me But you tell me 
that I can do so only by sigmng pledges which 
nould make me a mere Lord Chamberlam, 
ivithout even the despohsm which he exer- 
cises over the theatre I should smk below 
the level of the meanest of my subjects, my 
sole privilege being that of bemg shot at 
when some victim of nusgovemment resorts 
to assassination to avenge himself How am 
I to defend myself? You are many I oppose 
you smgle-handed. There was a time when 
the king could depend on the support of the 
aristocracy and the cultivated bourgeoisie 
Today there is not a single aristocrat left in 
pohbcs, not a single member of the profes- 
sions, not a single leading personage m big 
business or finance They are richer &an ever, 
more' powerful than ever, more able and 
better educated than ever But not one of 
tliem will touch this drudgery of govermnent, 
this pubhc work that never ends because v\ e 


cannot finish one job vathout creating ten 
fresh ones We get no thanks for it because 
mnety nme hundredths of it is unknovra to 
the people, and the remaining hundredth is 
resented by them as an invasion of their 
hberty or an increase in then* taxation It 
wears out the strongest man, and even the 
strongest woman, in five or six years It slov\ s 
down to nothmg when we are fresh from our 
hohdays and best able to bear it, and rises m 
an overwhelmmg wave through some unfore- 
seen catastrophe when we are on the verge 
of nervous breakdown from overw ork and fit 
for rest and sleep only And this drudgery, 
remember, is a sweated trade, the only one 
now left m this countrj' My civil list leaves 
me a poor man among midti-milhonaires 
Your salaries can be earned ten times ovei 
m the city by anyone wath outstanding 
organizing or adxmnistrative abihty History 
telb us that the first Lord Chancellor who 
abandoned the woolsack for the city board- 
room struck the nation with amazement, to- 
day the nation would be equally amazed if a 
man of his abihty thought it worth his while 
to prefer the woolsack even to the stool of an 
office boy as a jumping-off place for his ambi- 
tion Our work is no longer even respected 
It IS looked down on by our men of gemus 
as dirty work What great actor would ex- 
change his staged what gi;eat barrister his 
courts what great preacher his pulpit^ for 
the squalor of the pohtical arena m which we 
have to struggle wath foolish facbons m 
parhament and with ignorant voters in the 
consbtuencies^ The saentists will have no- 
thing to do with us; for the atmosphere of 
pohbcs IS not the atmosphere of science. 
Even pohbcal science, the science by which 
civihzabon must hv e or die, is busy explam- 
mg the past whilst we hav e to grapple with 
the present' it leaves the ground before our 
feet in black darkness whilst it hghts up 
every comer of the landscape behind us 
All the talent and genius of the country is 
bought up by the flood of unearned money. 
On that poisoned wealth talent and gemus 
hve far more luxuriously in the service of 
the rich than we m the service of our 
country Pohbcs, once the centre of attrac- 
bon for abihty, pubhc spirit, and ambition, 
has now become the refuge of a few fanciers 
of pubhc speakmg and part}’’ intrigue who 
find all the other avenues to disbncbon 
closed to them either by their lack of pracfacal 
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ability, their comparative poverty and lack 
of education, or, let me hasten to add, their 
hatred of oppression and injustice, and their 
contempt for the chicaneries and false pre- 
tences of commercialized professionalism 
History tells us of a gentleman-statesman 
who declared that such people were not fit 
to govern Witlun a year it was discovered 
that they could govern at least as well as 
anyone else who could be persuaded to take 
on the job Then began that abandonment 
of pohbcs by the old governing class whicli 
has ended in all Cabinets, conservatiie 
no less than progressive, bemg what were 
called in the days of that rash statesman 
Labor Cabinets Do not misunderstand me 
I do not want the old governing class back. 
It governed so selfishly that the people 
would have perished if democracy had not 
swept it out of pohtics But evil as it was in 
many ways, at least it stood above the 
tyranny of popular ignorance and popular 
poverty Today only the King stands above 
that tyranny You are dangerously subject 
to it In spite of my urgings and remon- 
strances you have not yet dared to take 
command of our schools and put a stop to 
the mculcation upon your unfortunate 
children of superstitions and prejudices that 
stand hke stone walls across every fonvard 
path Are you .well advised in trying to 
reduce me to your oivn slavery to them? If 
I do not stand above them there is no longer 
any reason for my existence at all I stand 
for the future and the past, for the posterity 
that has no vote and the tradition that never 
J had any I stand for the great abstractions 
for conscience and virtue, for the eternal 
agamst the expedient, for the evolutionary 
appetite agamst the day’s gluttony, for m- 
teUectual mtegnty, for humamty, for the 
rescue of industry from commercialism and 
of science from professionalism, for every- 
thing that you desure as sincerely as I, but 
which in you is held m leash by the Press, 
which can organize agamst you the ignorance 
and superstition, the tumdity and creduhty, 
the guUibihty and prudery, the hating and 
hunting instmct of the voting mob, and cast 
you down from power if you utter a word to 
alarm or displease the adventurers who have 
the Press m then pockets Between you and 
that tyranny stands the throne I have no 
elections to fear, and if any newspaper mag- 
nate dares offend me, that magnate’s fashion- 


able wife and marriageable daughters wtU 
soon make him understand that the King’s 
displeasure is still a sentence of social death 
within range of St James’s Palace 'Think of 
tlie things you dare not do' the persons you 
dare not offend' Well, a King with a httle 
courage may tackle them for you Responsi- 
bilities which would break jour backs may 
still be borne on a King’s shoulders But he 
must be a king, not a puppet You would be 
responsible for a puppet, remember that 
But whilst you continue to support me as a 
separate and independent estate of the realm, 
I am your scapegoat you get tlie credit of all 
our popular legislation whilst you put the 
odium of all our resistance to ignorant popular 
clamor on me I ask you, before you play 
your last card and destroj me, to consider 
where you will be inthout me Think once 
think twice, for j'our danger is, not that I 
may defeat you, but that your success is 
certain if you insist 
LYsiSTRATA Splendid! 

AiLVNDA You did speak that piece beauti- 
fully, sir 

BALDUs [gruvihUn^ All very well, but what 
about my brother-m-law Mike^ 

LYSISTRATA [maddened] Oh, confound your 
brother-m-law Mike! 

BOANEHOES Order! order' 

LYSISTRATA [to the King] I beg your pardon. 
Sir, but really — at a moment hke this — 
[/lords fail her] 

MAGNUS [to Balbus] If I had not put my 
foot doivn, Mr Balbus, the Prmie Munster 
would have been unable to keep your brother- 
in-law out of the Cabmet 

BALBUS [aggressivelf] And why should he 
not be in the Cabmet? 

AMANDA. Booze, my Balby booze Raismg 
the elbow! 

BALBUS [bullying] Who says so? 

AMANDA I do, darhng 
BALBUS [iuhiidtng] Well, perhaps it would 
surprise you all to know that Mike doesnt 
drink as much os I do 
AMANDA You carry at better, Bert 
PLINY Mike never knows when to stop 
CBASSus 'The time for Mike to stop is 
before he begins, if you ask me 

LYSISTRATA [mjjeluously] What sort of am- 
mals are you — you men? 'The kmg puts 
before us the most senous question ofprmciple 
we shall ever have to deal -with, and off you 
start discussmg whether this drunken ■wretch 
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takes honest whisky like Balbns oi methy- 
lated spirit or petrol or whatever he can lay 
his hands on when the fit takes him 

BALBOs. I agree with that What does it 
matter what Mike drinks? What does it 
matter whether he drinks or not? Alike 
would strengthen the Cabinet because he 
represents Breakages, Limited, the biggest 
mdustnal corporation m the country. 

LYSI3THATA \ktting herself go] Just so* 
Breakages, Limited' just so' Listen to me, 
sir; and judge whether I have not reason to 
feel everything you have just said to the 
lery marrow of my bones. Here am I, the 
Powermistress Royal. I have to organize 
and adnumster all the motor power in the 
country for the good of the country. I have 
to harness the winds and the tides, the oils 
and the coal seams I have to see that every 
httle seivmg machme in the Hebrides, every 
dentist’s driU m Shetland, eiery carpet 
sweeper in Margate, has its stream of driving 
poMer on tap firom a switch m the wall as 
punctually as the great thundering dynamos 
of our big mdustnal plants I do it, but it 
costs twice as much as it should. Why? 
Because every new mvention is bought up 
and suppressed by Breakages, Limited 
Every breakdoivn, every accident, every 
smash and crash, is a job for them But for 
them we should have unbreakable glass, 
unbreakable steel, imperishable matenals 
of all sorts But for them our goods trains 
could be started and stopped without batter- 
mg and tearmg the vitals out of every wagon 
and sending it to their repair shops once a 
week instead of once a year Our national 
repair biU runs up to hundreds of milhons I 
could name you a dozen mventions ivithin 
my oivn term of office which would ha\e 
effected enormous econormes m breakages 
and breakdoivns; but these people can afford 
to pay an inventor more for his machine or 
his process or whatever it may be than he 
could hope to make by a legitimate use of it; 
and when they have bought it they smother 
it. When the inventor is poor and not good 
at defendmg himself they make bogus tnals 
of his machme and report that it is no use 
I have been shot at twice by mventors 
dnven crazy by this sort of thing, they 
blamed me for it — as if I could stand up 
against this monster -with its milhons and 
its newspapers and its fingers m every pie. 
It is heartbreaking. I love my department* 


I dream of nothing but its efficiency, with 
me ihcomes before every personal tie every 
happmess that common women run after I 
would give my right hand to see these 
people in the bankruptcy court with half 
their business abolished and the other half 
done in pubhc w orkshops where pubhc losses 
are not private gams You stand for that, 
sur, and I would be with you to tlie last drop 
of my blood if I dared But what can I do? 
If I said one word of this m pubhc, not a 
week would pass in the next two years with- 
out an article on the mefficiency and corrup- 
tion of all Government departments, especi- 
ally departments managed, like mine, by 
females They w ould dig up the verj' machines 
they hav e buned, and malve out that it is my 
fault that they have never been brought mto 
use They would set their private pohce to 
watch me day and mght to get something 
against my pnvate character. One of their 
directors told me to my face that by hfbng 
up his finger he could get my windows broken 
by the mob, and that Breakages, Limited, 
would get the job of puttmg in new glass 
And it is true. It is infamous, it is outrageous, 
but if I attempt to fight them I shall be 
hounded out of pubhc hfe, and they will 
shove Mouldy Alike mto the Cabmet to run 
my department m their interests, that is, to 
make such a failure of it that Joe will hav'e 
to sell it to Breakages, Lmiited, at scrap iron 
prices I — I — oh, it is beyond beanng \she 
breaks dowri] 

There ts a troubled silence for a moment Then 
the lotce of the Prime Mimker breaks it impres- 
siiely as he addresses the King. 

pnoTEus. You hear that, sir Your one 
supporter in the Cabmet adnnts that the 
industrial situation is too strong for her I do 
not pretend to be able to control the women 
m my Cabmet; but not one of them dare 
support y ou 

AMANDA [sprviging up] Whats that? Not 
dare' WTiat do you bet that I dont go doivn 
to Mouldy Mike's constituency and say 
everything that Lizzie has said and a lot 
more too, if I choose^ I tell you. Breakages, 
Limited, nev er interferes m my department. 
I’d like to catch them at it 

M.10VUS I am afraid that that is only 
because the efficiency of the Post Office is 
as important to them as to the general pubhc. 

AMVNDV Stuff' They could get nd of me 
without shutting up the Post Office Theyre 
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afraid of me — of me, Amanda Postletliwaite 
MAGNUS You coax them, I am afraid 
AMANDA Coax' What do you tliink they 
care for coaxing? They can have all the 
coaxing they want from younger and prettier 
women than I by paying for it No use trying 
to coax that lot Intnmdate them thats the 
way to handle them 

LYSISTRATA [Aer voice still hroken\ I wish I 
could mtimidate them 

MAGNUS But what can Amanda do tliat 
you cannot do? 

AMANDA I'll tell you She cant mimic 
people And she cant sing funny songs I can 
do both, and that — with all respect, sir — 
makes me the real queen of England 
BOANEJioES Oh, come! Disgraceful' Shamel 
AMANDA If you provoke me, Bill, I'll drive 
you out of your constituency inside of two 
months 

BOANERGES Ho' You wU, ivill you? How? 
AMANDA Just as I drove the Chairman of 
Breakages out of my own consbtuency when 
he came down there and tried to take my 
seat from me 

MAGNUS I never qmte understood why he 
turned tail How did you do it? 

AMANDA rU tell you He opened his cam- 
paign with a great Saturday night speech 
agamst me m the Home Lovers' Hall.to five 
thousand people In that same hall a week 
later, I faced a meetmg of the very same 
people I didnt argue I mimicked him I took 
all the highfalutm passages m his speech, 
and repeated them m his best manner unbl 
I had the whole five thousand laughing at 
him Then I asked them would they hke me 
to smg, and their Yes nearly hfted the roof 
ofiF I had two songs They both had choruses 
One went "She lets me go out on Saturday 
night, on Saturday mght, on Saturday mght" 
— hke that The other went "Bool Hool I 
want Amanda’s Teddy bear to play with " 
They sang it under the wmdows of his hotel 
next time he came He cancelled his meeting 
and left. And thats how England is governed 
by yours truly, sir Lucky for England that 
Queen Amanda is a good sort, in spite of 
some surface faults resumes her seat with 
triumphant self-saitsfacUon] 

BALBU8 Lucky for Engird theres only one 
of you thats what 1 say 
AMANDA [tvajls him a Aisi]I 
MAGNUS Should not the Queen support the 
Kmg, your Majesty? 


AMANDA Sorry, sir, but there isnt room for 
two monarchs in my realm I am against you 
on principle because the talent for mimicry 
isnt hereditary 

PROTEUS Now, anybody else? Wehaveheard 
why the two ladies cannot support the Kmg 
Is there anybody who can? 

Silence 

MAGNUS I see that my appeal has been in 
\ ain I do not reproach you, ladies and gentle- 
men, because I perceive that your situation 
IS a difficult one The question is, how to 
change it 

NICOBAR Sign the ultimatum that is how 

MAGNUS I am not qui te convmced of that 
The Home Secretary's brother-in-law was 
quite wilhng to sign the pledge of total 
abstinence if I would adnut him to the 
Cabinet His offer was not accepted, because, 
though none of us doubted that he would 
sign the pledge, we were not equally certain 
that the infinmties of his nature would 
allow him to keep it My nature is also sub- 
ject to infimuty Are you satisfied, Mr Pro- 
teus, that if I sign this ultimatum, I shall 
not mevitably relapse into the conduct that 
my nature dictates? 

PROTEUS [Ai# patience slTained] What is the 
use of going on hke this? You are hke a man 
on the scaffold, spinmng out his prayers to 
put off the inevitable execution as long as 
possible Notlimg that you can say wuU make 
any difference You know you must sign. 
Why not sign and have done wnth it? 

NICOBAR Now youre tnllung, Joe 

BARBUS TTiats the stuff to give bun 

PUNY Gulp It doivn, SIT It wont get any 
sweeter by keepmg what? 

LYSisTRATA Oh, for God's sake, sign, sir 
This 13 torture to me 

MAGNUS I perceive, gentlemen, that I have 
come to the end of your patience I will 
tax it no further you have been very forbear- 
ing, and I thank you for it I wiU say no 
more by way of discussion, but I must have 
until five o’clock this evemng to consider my 
decision At that horn, if I can find no other 
way out, I wall sign without another word. 
Meanwhile, ladies and gentlemen, au r^voir! 

He rises All rise He marches out 

PROTEUS His last wriggle Never mind we 
have him safe enough Wiat about lunch? I 
am starving Will you lunch with me, Lizzie? 

LYSISTRATA Dont Speak to me rushes 
out dtsfraciedlt/'j 
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AMANDA Poor darling Lizzie! She's a regu- 
lar old true blue Diehard. If only I had her 
brains and education* or if she had my i anety 
talent* what a queen she’d make* Like old 
Queen Elizabeth, eh^ Dont gneve, Joe I’ll 
lunch with you smce youre so pressing 
CHASSU3 Come and lunch with me — aU of 
yon 

ASLiNDA. What opulence! Can you afford it^ 
CRASSOS Breakages will pay. They have a 
standmg account at the Ritz. Over five 
thousand a year, it comes to 

PROTEUS Right Let us spoil the Egyptians 
BOANERGES [mitk Roman dignity^ My lunch 
will cost me one and sixpence, and I shall 
pay for it myself \ke stalks out\ 

AMANDA [calling after hin{\ Dont make a 
beast of yourself, Bill Ta ta! 

PROTEUS Come on, come on it’s ever so 
late. 

They all hurry out Sempromus and Pam- 
phibus, entering, have to stand aside to let them 
pass before returning to their desks Proteus, with 
Amanda on hzs arm, stops in the doonvay on 
seeing them. 

PROTEUS. Have you two been listening, 
may I ask? 

pi'MPHiLius Well, it would be rather m- 
convement, ivouldnt it, if we had to be told 
everything that passed^ 

SEDiPRONius. Once for all, Mr Proteus, the 
Kmg’s private secretaries must hear every- 
thing, see everything, and know everythmg. 

PROTEUS Smgularly enough, Mr Sempro- 
nius, I havnt the shghtest objection [Ac goes] 
AMANDA [going jvith Aim] Goodbye, Semmy 
So long, Pam 

'[seafeng themselves at their nrit- 
SEMPRONius ing tables and yawning pro- 
PAMPHiuus. drgioiisly] Ou-ou-ou-ou-ou- 
, fff"! 

AN INTERLUDE 

Orinthia’s boudoir at half-past ff teen on the 
same day She is at her writing table scribbling 
notes She is romantically beautiful, and beauti- 
fully dressed As the table is against the nail 
near a comer, nnih the other wall on her left, her 
back alone is visible from the middle of the room 
The door is near the comer diagonally opposite 
There is a large settee m the middle of the room 
The King enters and watts on the threshold 
OHiNTiUA [crossly, iiithout looking round] 
Who IS that^ 


M.\GNU3 His Majesty the King 
ORiNTHLv I dont want to see him. 

MAGNUS How soon ivill you be disengaged^ 
oRiNTHiA I didnt say I was engaged Tell 
the kmg I dont m ant to see him 

MAGNUS He awaits your pleasure [he comes 
in and seats himself on the settee] 

ORiNTHi.\ Go away [A pause] I wont 
speak to you [Another pause] If my pn\ ate 
rooms are to be broken mto at any moment 
because they are m the palace, and the king 
IS not a gentleman, I must take a house out- 
side I am ivnting to the agents about one 
now 

MAGNUS Whatisourquarreltoday,belo\dd^ 
ORINTHIA Ask your conscience 
MAGNUS. I have none when you are con- 
cerned. You must tell me 

She takes a book from the table and rises, then 
sweeps superbly forward to the settee and f mgs 
the hook into his hands 
ORINTHLV There* 

MAGNUS What is this? 

ORINTHIA Page 16 Look at it 
MAGNUS [looking at the title on the back of the 
hooK] “Songs of our Great Great Grand- 
parents ’’ What page did you say^ 

ORINTHIA [betneen her teetK] Sux-teen. 
MAGNUS [openiag the book and finding the page, 
hts eye lightmg up with recognition as he looks 
at it] Ah* The Pilgnm of Love* 

ORINTHIA Read the first three words — if 
you dare 

MAGNUS [jOTi/iag as he caresses the phrase] 
“Ormthia, my beloved”. 

ORLVTHLV The name you pretended to 
invent specially for me, the only woman in 
the world for you Picked up out of the rubbish 
basket m a secondhand bookseller’s* And I 
thought you were a poet* 

MAGNUS Well, one poet may consecrate a 
name for another Onnthia is a name full of 
magic for me. It could not be that if I had 
im ented it myself I heard it at a concert of 
ancient music when I was a child; and I have 
treasured it ever smce 
ORINTHLV You always have a pretty excuse. 
You are the King of bars and humbugs. You 
cannot understand how a falsehood like tliat 
wounds me 

MAGNTS [remorsefully, stretching out his arms 
towards her] Beloved* I am sorry 

ORINTHLV Put your hands in your pockets 
thev* shall not touch me ev er airain. 

M.VGNLS [obeying] Dont pretend to be hurt 
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unless you really are, dearest It wrings my 
heart 

ORiNTHiA Since when have you set up a 
heart? Did you buy that, too, secondhand? 

MAGNUS I haie something m me that 
winces when you are hurt — or pretend to be 

ORINTHIA [contempiuously[ Yes I have only 
to squeal, and you will take me up and pet 
me as you would a puppy run over by a car 
\SiiUng doimt beside Ana, but beyond arm's 
lengtK\ That is what you give me when my 
heart demands love I had rather you kicked 
me 

JUQNUS I should hke to kick you some- 
times, when you are specially aggravating 
But I shouldnt do it well I should be afraid 
of hurting you all the time 

ORINTHIA I beheve you would sign my 
death warrant without turmng a hair 

MAGNUS That 13 true, m a way It is 
wonderful how subtle your mind is, as far as 
it goes 

ORINTHIA It does not go as far as yours, I 
suppose 

MAGNUS I dont know Our mmds go 
together half way Whether it is that your 
mmd stops there or else that the road forks, 
and you take the high road and I take the 
low road, I caimot say, but somehow after a 
certain pomt we lose one another 

ORINTHIA And then you go back to your 
Amandas and Lysistratas creatures whose 
idea of romance is a mimster in love with a 
department, and whose bedside books are 
blue books 

MAGNUS They are not always thinking of 
some man or other That is a rather desirable 
extension of then interests, in my opimon 
If Lysistrata had a lover I should not be 
mterested m him in the least, and she would 
bore me to distraction if she could talk of 
nothing else But I am very much interested 
m her department Her devotion to it gives 
us a topic of endless mterest. 

ORINTHIA Well, go to her' I am not detain- 
ing you But dont tell her that I have nothing 
to talk about but men' for that is a he, and 
you know it 

MAGNUS It IS, as you say, a he, and I know 
it But I did not say it 

ORINTHIA. You imphed it You meant it 
When those ndiculous pohtical women are 
with us you talk to them all the time, and 
never say a word to me 

MAGNUS Nor you to me We cannot talk 


to one another in public we liavc notliing 
to say that could be said before other people 
Yet we find enough to say to one anoUier 
when we are alone together Would you 
change that if you could? 

oRiNTULv You are os slippery as an eel, 
but you shall not slip through my fingers 
^Vhy do you surround yourself with pohtical 
bores and frumps and doudy busybodies who 
cant talk they can only debate about theirdull 
departments and their fads and their election 
chances [Iluiiig mpaUenlly] WTio could talk 
to such people? If it were not for the non- 
entities of wives and husbands they drag 
about ivith them, there would be nobody to 
talk to at all And even they can talk of 
nothing but the servants and tlie baby 
[Suddenly returning to her seflij Listen to me, 
Magnus Why can you not be a real kmg'^ 

MAGNUS In what way, belovedest? 

ORINTHIA Send all these stupid people 
packing Make them do their drudgeries m 
their departments without bothering you 
about it, as you make your servants here 
sweep the floors and dust the furniture 
Live a really noble and beautiful life — a 
kingly life — witli me What you need to 
make you a real long is a real queen. 

MAGNUS But I have got one 

ORiNTHu Oh, you are bhnd You are 
worse than bhnd you have low tastes 
Heaven is oflenng you a rose, and you chng 
to a cabbage 

MAGNUS [laughing] That is a very apt meta- 
phor, beloved But what wuse man, if you 
force him to choose between doing without 
roses and doing without cabbages, would not 
secure the cabbages? Besides, all these old 
married cabbages were once roses, and, 
though young tlungs hke you dont remember 
that, their husbands do They dont notice 
the change Besides, you should know better 
than anyone else that when a man gets bred 
of his wofe and leaves her it is never because 
she has lost her good looks The new love is 
often older and ugher than the old 

ORINTHIA Why should I know it better than 

anyone else? 

Magnus Why, because you have been 
married twice, and both your husbands have 
run away jBmm you to much plamer and 
stupider women WTien I begged your pre- 
sent husband to come back to court for a 
while for the sake of appearances he said no 
man could call his soul his oivn m the same 
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house with you And yet that man was 
utterly infatuated wth your beauty when 
he married you Your first husband actually 
forced a good ivife to dii orce him so that he 
might marry you; but before two years were 
out he went back to her and died m her arms, 
poor chap. 

oniNTHiA Shall I teU you why these men 
could not hve with me? It was because I am 
a thoroughbred, and they are only hacks 
They had nothing against me. I was per- 
fectly faithful to them I kept their houses 
beautifully. I fed them better than they had 
ever been fed m their hves But because I 
was higher than they were, and greater, they 
could not stand the strain of trying to hve 
up to me So I let them go their way, poor 
wretches, back to their cabbages Look at 
the old creature Ignatius is hving with now' 
She gives you his real measure 

MAGNTJS An excellent woman Ignatius is 
quite happy with her I never saw a man so 
changed 

oRiNTHU Just what he is fit for. Common- 
place Bourgeoise She trots through the 
streets shoppmg [Rising] I tread the plains 
of Heaven. Common women cannot come 
where I am, and common men find them- 
selves out and shnk away. 

iiAGXOs It must be magmficent to have 
the consciousness of a goddess inthout ever 
doing a thing to justify it 

ORiNTHiA Give me a goddess’s work to do, 
and I wtU do it I wall even stoop to a queen’s 
work if you wall share the throne ivith me 
But do not pretend that people become great 
by doing great things They do great things 
because they are great, if the great things 
come along But they are great just the same 
when the great thmgs do not come along If 
I never did anything but sit m this room and 
pow’der my face and tell you what a clever 
fool you are, I should stiH be heavens high 
above the milhons of common women who do 
theur domestic duty, andsacnfice themselves, 
and run Trade departments and all the rest 
of the vulgarities Has all the tedious pubhc 
work you have done made you any the better'' 
I hav e seen you before and after j our boasted 
strokes of pohcy; and you were the same 
man, and would have been the same man to 
me and to yourself if you had never done 
them. Thank God my self-consciousness is 
somethmg nobler than vulgar conceit in 
having done somethmg. It is what I am, not 


what I do, that you must worship in me. If 
you want deeds, go to your men and women 
of action, as ) ou call them, who are all in a 
conspiracy to pretend that the mechanical 
things they do, the fooUiardy way they risk 
their worthless hves, or then- getting up in 
the mormng at four and working sixteen 
hours a day for thirty years, hke coral insects, 
make them great. What are they for'' these 
dull slaves'' To keep the streets swept for 
me. To enable me to reign over them in 
beauty hke the, stars without having any- 
thing to do with their slaveiy except to con- 
sole it, to dazzle it, to enable them to forget 
it m adoring dreams of me Am I not w orth 
it? sits, fascinating him] Look into my 
eyes and tell the truth Am I w'orth it or not" 
MAGVus To me, who love beauty, yes But 
you should hear the speeches Balbus makes 
about your pension 

ORINTHU And my debts- do not forget my 
debts, my mortgages, the bill of sale on my 
furmture, the thousands I have had from the 
moneylenders to save me from being sold up 
because I will not borrow from my friends 
Lecture me again about them; but do not 
dare pretend that the people grudge me my 
pension They glory in it, and m my extrava- 
gance, as you call it 

lUGMJS [more graielf By the w ay, Orinthia, 
when your dressmakers took up that last bill 
for you, they were speculating, were they 
not, m your chances of becommg my queen 
some day" 

ORINTHU Well, what if they were' 
jlvgntjS They w ould hardly have ventured 
on that without a hint from somebody Was 
it from you? 

ORINTHU You think me capable of that' 
You have a very low side to you, Magnus. 

luoNUs No doubt hke other mortal fabrics 
I have a wrong side and a right side But it is 
no use your gmng yourself airs, belov edest 
You are capable of anythmg Do you deny 
that there w as some suggestion of the kind" 
ORINTHU How dare you challenge me to 
deny it" I never deny. Of course there was a 
suggestion of the kind 
MAGNTJS. I thought so 

ORINTHU. Oh, stupid' stupid' Go keep a 
grocer’s shop that is what you are fit for. 
Do you suppose that the suggestion came 
from me" Why, you great oaf, it is in the air 
when my dressmaker hmted at it I told iter 
that if she ev er dared to repeat such a thing 
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she should never get another order from me 
But can I help people seeing v\hat is as plain 
as the sun in the heavens^ [liising agatn\ 
Everyone knows that I am the real queen 
Everyone treats me as the real queen They 
cheer me m the streets When I open one of 
the art exhibitions or launch a new ship they 
crowd the place out I am one of Nature’s 
queens, and they know it If you do not, you 
are not one of Nature’s kings 
MAONUS Subhme! Nothing but genmnc in- 
spiration could give a woman such check 
ORiNTHiA Yes inspiration, not check 
[Stlimg at bejbre] Magnus when are you 
going to face my desbny, and your own^ 
MAGNUS But my wafe? the queen? 'What is 
to become of my poor dear Jemima? 

ORINTHIA. Oh, drown her shoot her tell 
your chauffeur to drive her into tlie Ser- 
pentine and leave her there The woman 
makes you ridiculous 

MAGNUS I dont think I should like that 
And the pubhc would think it lUnatured 
ORINTHIA. Oh, you know what I mean. 
Divorce her Moke her divorce you It is 
quite easy That was how Ronny manned me 
Everybody does it when they need a change 
MAONUS But I cant imagine what I should 
do ivithout Jemima. 

ORINTHIA. Nobody else can imagine what 
you do withier But you need not do wnthout 
her You can see as much of her as you hke 
when we are manned I shall not be jealous 
and make scenes 

MAGNUS That IS very magnanimous of you 
But I am afraid it does not settle the diffi- 
culty Jemima would not think it right to 
keep up her present intimacy with me if I 
were mamed to you 

ORINTHIA What a womanl Would she be 
m any worse position then than I am m now? 
MAGNUS No 

ORINTHIA You mean, then, that you do 
not mmd placing me m a position that you 
do not think good enough for her? 

MAGNUS Orinthia I did not place you m 
your present position You placed yourself 
in it I could not resist you. You gathered me 
hke a daisy 

ORINTHIA Did you want to resist me? 
MAGNUS Oh no I never resist temptation, 
because I have found that thmgs that are 
bad for me do not tempt me 

ORINTHIA. Well, then, what are we talkmg 
about? 


MAONUS I forget I tlunk I was explaimng 
tlic impossibiUty of my wife changing places 
with you 

ORINTHIA Why impossible, pray? 

MAGNUS I cannot make you understand: 
you see you liave never been really mamed, 
though you have led two captiies to the 
altar, and borne children to one of them. 
Being your husband is only a job for which 
one man will do as well as another, and 
which the last man holds subject to six 
months notice in the divorce court Being my 
mfe 13 something quite different The small- 
est derogation to Jemima’s dignity would 
hit me hke the lash of a whip across the face. 
About yours, somehow, I do not care a rap 

oniNTHLV Nothing can derogate from my 
dignity it is divine Hers is only a conven- 
tion that 13 why you tremble when it is 
challenged 

MAONUS Not a bit It 13 because she is a 
part of my real workaday self You belong to 
fairyland 

oaiNTiiu. Suppose she dies! Will you die 
too? 

MAGNUS Not immediately I shall have to 
carry on as best I can without her, though 
the prospect temfies me 

ORINTHIA Might not carrying on without 
her include marrying me? 

MAGNUS My dear Ormthia, I had rather 
marry the deni Being a wrfe is not your job 

ORINTHIA You thmk so because you have 
no imagination And you dont know me 
because I have never let you really possess 
me I should make you more happy than any 
man has ever yet been on earth 

MAONUS I defy you to make me more happy 
than our strangely innocent relations have 
already made me 

ORINTHIA [rising restlessly] You talk hke a 
child or a samt [Turning on him] I can give 
you a new hfe one of which you have no 
conception I can give you beautiful, wonder- 
ful children have you ever seen a loveher 
boy than my Basil? 

MAGNUS Your children are beautiful, but 
they are fauy children, and I have several 
very real ones already A divorce would not 
sweep them out of the way of the fames 

ORINTHIA. In short, when your golden 
moment comes — when the gates of heaven 
open before you, you are afrmd to come out 
of your pigsty 

MAGNUS If I am a pig, a pigsty is the 
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proper place for me 

oRrvruiA. I cannot understand it AH men 
are fook and moral cowards when you come 
to know them But you are less of a fool and 
less of a moral coward than any man I have 
ever known You have almost the makings 
of a first rate woman m you When I lea\e 
the earth and soar up to the regions which 
are my real eternal home, you can follow 
me. I can speak to you as I can speak to no 
one eke; and you can say things to me that 
would just make your stupid wife cry. There 
IS more of you m me than of any other man 
withm my reach There is more of me m you 
than of any other woman ivithm your teach 
We are meant for one another, it is ^v^tten 
across the sky that you and I are queen and 
king How can you hesitate’ W^hat attraction 
IS there for you in your common healthy 
jolly lumps of children and your common 
housekeeper wife and the rabble of dowdies 
and upstarts and mtriguers and clowns that 
thmk they are govenung the country when 
they are only squabbhng with you? Look 
agam at me, man. agam and again Am I not 
worth a milhon such? Is not life with me as 
high above them as the sun is above the 
gutter? 

JiAONUs Yes yes yes yes, of course You 
are lovely you are divine {she cannot resiraui 
a gesture of tnumpK\ And yon are enormously 
amusmg 

This anti-climax is too much for Onnthia's 
exaltation, hut she ts too clever not to appreciate 
it TVith another gesture, this time of defaUon, 
she sits down at his left hand with an air of 
suffering patience, and listens in silence to the 
harangue which follows 

MAQMJs Some day perhaps Nature wiU 
graft the roses on the cabbages and make 
every woman as enchantmg as you; and then 
what a glorious lark life wU be' But at 
present, what I come here for is to enjoy 
talkmg to you hke this when I need an hour’s 
respite firom royalty when my stupid ivife 
has been worrying me, or my jolly lumps of 
children bothenng me, or my turbulent 
Cabmet obstructing me when, as the doctors 
say, what I need is a change You see, my 
dear, there is no wife on earth so precious, 
no children so jolly, no Cabinet so tactful 
that it k impossible ever to get tired of them 
Jemima has her limitations, as you ha\e 
observed And I haie mme. Now if our 
limitations exactly corresponded I should 


never want to talk to anyone eke; and neither 
w ould she But as that never happens, w e are 
like all other married couples that is, there 
are subjects which can never be discussed 
betiveen us because they are sore subjects. 
There are people w e avoid mentiomng to one 
another because one of us likes them and the 
other doesnt Not only mdividuak, but w hole 
sorts of people For instance, your sort. My 
ivife doesnt like your sort, doesnt under- 
stand it, mistrusts and dreads it Not ivithout 
reason; for women hke you are dangerous 
to wives But I dont dishke your sort I 
understand it, being a htde m that Ime my- 
self. At all e\ents I am not afiraid of it; 
though the least allusion to it brmgs a cloud 
over my wife’s face So when I want to talk 
fireely about it I come and talk to you And 
I take it she talks to friends of hers about 
people of whom she never talks to me She 
has men friends from whom she can get some 
thmgs that she cannot get from me. If she 
didnt do so she would be limited by my 
hmitabons, which would end m her hatmg me 
So I always do my best to make her men 
friends feel at home with us 
ORixTHiA A model husband in a model 
household' And when the model household 
becomes a bore, I am the diversion 
MAGNUS Well, what more can you ask^ Do 
not let us fall into the common mistake of 
expecting to become one flesh and one spint 
Every star has its oivn orbit; and between it 
and its nearest neighbor there is not only a 
powerful attraction but an mfinite distance 
When the attraction becomes stronger than 
the distance the tnvo do not embrace* they 
crash together m rum. We two ako have our 
orbits, and must keep an mfimte distance 
between us to avoid a disastrous collision 
Keepmg our distance is the whole secret of 
good manners; and without good manners 
human society is mtolerable and impossible. 

ORixTHLV Would any other woman stand 
your sermons, and even like them'* 

MAGNUS Onnthia w e are only two children 
at play, and you muse be content to be ray 
queen in fairyland .i\jid [nsiag] I must go 
back to my work. 

ORIXTHIA. \Vliat work have you that is 
more important than bemg witli me? 
MAGNUS. None. 

ORixTHLA 'Then sit down. 
iLVGNUa Unfortunately, this silly business 
of gov emment must be earned on. ^Vnd there 

2l2 
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lost 

IS a crisis this evening, as usual 
oniNTHiA But the crisis is not until five I 
heard all about it from Sempromus ^Vhy do 
you encourage that greedy schemer Proteus? 
He humbugs you He humbugs everybody 
He even humbugs himself, and of course he 
humbugs that Cabinet which is a disgrace to 
you it IS hke an overcrowded tlurd class 
carnage Why do you allow such nfiraff to 
waste your fame? After all, what are you paid 
for? To be a kmg that is, to wpe your boots 
on common people 

MAGNUS Yes, but this king business, as the 
Amencans call it, has got itself so mixed up 
ivith democracy that half the country ex- 
pects me to wipe my perfectly polished boots 
on the Cabinet, and the other half expects 
me to let the Cabinet wpe its muddy boots 
on me The Crisis at five o'clock is to decide 
which of us is to be the doormat 

oniNTHiA And you iviU condescend to fight 
ivith Proteus for power? 

MAGNUS Oh no I never fight But I some- 
times wm 

OMNTHiA If you let yourself be beaten by 
that tnekster and poseur, never dare to 
approach me again 

MAGNUS Proteus is a clever fellow even on 
occasion a fine fellow It would give me no 
satisfaction to beat him I hate beating 
people But there would be some innocent 
fun m outwitting him 

ORiNTHiA. Magnus you are a mollycoddle 
If you were a real man you would just delight 
m beating him to a jelly 

MAGNUS A real man would never do as a 
king I am only an idol, my love, and all I can 
do IS to draw the hne at being a cruel idol 
[He looks at hxs waicK] Now I must really be 
off Au revoir 

oniNTHiA [looking ai her tmst watch] But it 
13 only twenty five rmnutes past four You 
have heaps of fame before five 

MAGNUS Yes, but tea is at half-past four 
ORINTHIA [caichtng him by ike arm with a 
snalehke dart] Never mmd your tea I will 
give you your tea 

MAGNUS Impossible, belovdd Jemima does 
not hke to be kept waiting 

ORINTHIA Oh, bother Jemima! You shall 
not leave me to go to Jemima [she pulls him 
back so vigorously that he falls into the seat 
beside her] 

MAGNUS My dear, I must 

ORINTHIA No, not today Listen, Magnus 


I have something very particular to say to 
you 

MAGNUS You have not You are only trying 
to make me late to annoy my wife [lie tries 
to rise, but IS pulled back] Let me go, please 
ORINTHIA [holding o«] Why arc you so 
afraid of your wife? You arc the laughing 
stock of London, you poor henpecked darling 
MAGNUS Henpecked! What do you call this? 
At least my wife does not restrain me by 
bodily violence 

ORINTHIA I will not be deserted for your 
old Dutch 

MAGNUS Listen, Ormtlua Dont be absurd. 
You know I must go Do be good 
ORINTHIA Only ten minutes more 
MAGNUS It IS half-past already 
He tries to nse, but she holds him back 
MAGNUS [pausing for breath] You are doing 
this out of sheer devilment You are so 
abominably strong that I cannot break loose 
wnthout hurting you Must I call the guard^ 
ORINTHIA Do, do It will be in all the 
papers tomorrow 

MAGNUS Fiend [Summoning all his dignity] 
Onnthia I command you 
ORINTHIA [laughs 

MAGNUS [/unour] Very well, then, you she 
devil you s h a 1 1 let go 
He tackles her in earnest She f mgs her arms 
round him and holds on with mischievous enjoy- 
ment There is a tapping at the door, but they do 
not hear it As he is breaking loose she suddenly 
shfls her grip to his waist and drags him on to 
the fioor, where they roll over one another 
Sempromus enters He stares at the scandalous 
scene for a moment, then hastily slips out, shuts 
the door, clears kts throat and blows his nose 
noisily, and knocks loudly and repeatedly The 
two combatants cease hostilities and scramble 
hastily to their feet 
MAGNUS Come in. 

SEMPRONius [entering] Her Majesty sent me 
to remind you that tea is waitmg, sir 
MAGNUS Thank you [He goes quickly out] 
ORINTHIA [panting but greatly pleased with 
herself] The King forgets everyibmg when 
he IS here So do I, I am afraid I am so 
sorry 

SEMPRONIUS [stij^y] No explanations are 
needed. I saw what happened [He goes out] 
ORiNTHU The beast! He must have looked 
through the keyhole [5Ae throws her hand up 
with a gesture of laughing defiance, and dances 
back to her seat at the writing table] 
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ACT n 

Later m the afternoon The Terrace of the 
Palace. A low balustrade separates it from the 
lawn. Terrace chairs in abundance, ranged along 
the balustrade Some dining room chairs also, 
not ranged, but standuig about as if they had 
just been occupied The terrace is accessible from 
the lawn by a central ftghi of steps 

The King and Queen are sitting apart near 
the corners of the steps, the Queen to the King's 
right He is reading the ecentng paper she is 
hutting She has a little work table on her right, 
with a small gong on iL 

THE QUEEN* Why did you tell them to leave 
' the chairs when they took away the tea? 

MAGNTJS I shall receive the Cabinet here 

THE QUEE^^ Here' Why? 

aiagntis Wellj I think the open au* and the 
evemng h'ght wiH have a qmetmg effect on 
them^They cannot make speeches at me so 
easily as in a room. 

THE QXTEEN* Are you sure? When Robert 
asked Boanerges where he leamt to speak so 
beautifully, he said “ In Hyde Park.” 

M.VGMJ3 Yes; but ivith a crowd to stimulate 
him 

THE QUEEN Robert says you have tamed 
Boanerges 

iiAGNUs. No I have not tamed him, I have 
taught him how to behave I have to valet all 
the beginners, but that does not tame them 
it teaches them how to use their strength 
instead of wasting it m making fools of them- 
seh es So much the worse for me when I have 
to fight them. 

THE QUEEN You get HO thanks for it They 
think you are only humbugging them 

iLVGNus. Well, so I am, in the elementary 
lessons But when it comes to real busmess 
humbug is no use they pick it up themseh es 
too qmckly 

Pampkthus enters along the terrace, from the 
Queen’s side 

ii.\GNU3 [loohng at his watcL] Good Heavens' 
They havnt come, have they? It’s not five 
yet 

PAJiPHiuus No, SIT It’s the Amencan 
ambassador 

THE QUEEN [resenting this a litilej Has he an 
audience? 

p \MPHiLros No, maam. He is rather excited 
about somethmg, I think Icantgetanythmg 
out of him. He says he must see His Majesty 
at once 

THE QUEEN Must" An American must See 


the King at once, vathout an audience' \Velll 

JLVON'US [rising] Send him in, Pom 

Pampktltus goes out 

THE QUEEN I should hai e told hmi to ivrite 
for an audience, and then kept Inm waitmg 
a week for it 

MAGNUS TlTiat' When u e still ou e Amenca 
that old war debt And ivith a mad imperialist 
president hke Bossfield' No you wouldnt, my 
dear, you would be crawhngly civil to him, 
as I am going to be, confound him' 

PA11PH1LIU3 [re-appeartng] His Excellency 
the Amencan Ambassador MrVanhattan 

He retires as Mr Vanhattan enters in an 
^usive condition, and, like a man assured if an 
enthusiastic welcome, hurries to the Queen, and 
salutes her with a handshake so prolonged that 
she stares in astonishment, frst at him, and then 
appealingly at the King, W'lth her hands being 
itgorously wrung and waied up and down all 
the time. 

MAGNUS. What on earth is the matter, Mr 
Vanhattan? You are shaking Her Majesty's 
rings off 

VANHATTAN [dem/ing] Her Majesty •wdl 
excuse me when she learns the nature of my 
errand here This, King Magnus, is a great 
histone scene one of the greatest, perhaps, 
that history has ever recorded or mil ever 
agam record. 

MAGNUS Have you had tea? 

vanhvttan Tea' Who can think of tea at 
such a moment as this? 

THE QUEEN [rather coldly'\ It is hard for us 
to share your enthusiasm m complete ignor- 
ance of its cause. 

VANTiATTAN. That IS true, maam I am just 
behavmg hke a crazy man But you shall 
hear, T^ou shall judge. And then you shall 
say whether I exaggerate the importance 
— the mimensity — of an occasion that cannot 
be exaggerated 

MAGNUS. Goodness gracious' Wont you sit 
down? 

VANHATTAN [to.king a chair and placing it 
between theni\ I thank your Majesty [He n/fj. 

MVGNTJS You have some exciting news for 
us, apparently Is it pnv ate or official? 

V.VNHVTTAN Ofiiaal, sir No mistake about 
it. What I am going to tell you is authentic 
from the Umted States of xVmenca to the 
Bntish Empire. 

THE QUEEN Perhaps I had better go, 

VVNILATTVN. No, maam: you shall not go. 
Whatev er may be the limits of your privileges 
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as the consort of your sovereign, it is your 
nght as an Enghshwoman to learn what I 
have come here to commumcate 

MAGNUS My dear Vanliattan, what the 
devil IS the matter? 

vaniuttan King Magnus between your 
country and mine there is a debt 

MAGNUS Does that matter, now that our 
capitalists have invested so heavily in i\meri- 
cau concerns that after paying yourselves 
the mterest on tlie debt you have to send us 
two thousand milhon dollars a year to 
balance the account 

VANHATTAN KingMagnus for the moment, 
forget figures Beti^een your country and 
mine there is not only a debt but a frontier 
the frontier that has on it not a single gun 
nor a single soldier, and across ulilch tlio 
American citizen every day shakes the hand 
of the Canadian subject of jour throne 
MAGNUS There is also the frontier of tlic 
ocean, which is somewhat more expensively 
defended at our joint expense by the League 
of Nations 

VANHATTAN [rwing io gtve his words more 
tmpresstveness] Sir the debt is cancelled The 
fixintier no longer exists 
THE QUEEN How can that be? 

MAGNUS Am I to understand, Mr Van- 
hattan, that by some convulsion of Nature 
the continent of North America has been 
submerged in the Atlantic? 

VANHATTAN Something even more wonder- 
ful than that has happened One may say 
that the Atlantic Ocean has been submerged 
in the British Empue 

MAGNUS I think you had better tell us as 
succmctly as possible what has happened 
Pray sit doivn 

VANHATTAN [resuimng his You are 

aware, sir, that the Umted States of Amenca 
at one time formed a part of your empire 
MAGNUS There is a taadition to that effect 
VANHATTAN No mere tradition, sir An un- 
doubted histoncal fact In the eighteenth 
century — • 

MAGNUS That is a long time ago 
VANHATTAN Centimes count for but httle 
in the hfetimes of great nations, sir Let me 
recall the parable of the prodigal son 

MAGNUS Oh really, Mr Vanhattan, that 
was a very very long time ago I take it that 
something important has happened since 
yesterday 

' VANHATTAN It has It has indeed, King 


Magnus 

MAGNUS Then what is it? I have not time 
to attend to the eighteenth century and the 
prodigal son at this moment, 

THb QUEEN The King has a Cabinet meet- 
ing in ten minutes, Mr Vanliattan 
VANHATTAN I should like to see the faces of 
your Cabinet ministers. King Magnus, when 
they hear what I have to tell you 
MAONU3. So should I But I am not m a 
position to tell it to them, because I dont 
know what it is 

VANiuTT/iN The prodigal, sir, has returned 
to his father’s house Not poor, not hungry, 
not ragged, as of old Oh no. This tune he 
returns bringing with him the nches of the 
earth to the ancestral home 

MAGNUS [siariing frovi his cAmr] You dont 
mean to say — 

VANHATTAN [nfwg olso, blandly triumphant]! 
do, sir The Declaration of Independence is 
cancelled The treaties which endorsed it are 
tom up. We have decided to rejom the 
British Empire We shall of course enjoy 
Dominion Home Rule under the Presidency 
of Mr Bossfield I shall re\TSit you here 
shortly, not as the Ambassador of a foreign 
power, but as High Commissioner for the 
greatest of your dominions, and your very 
loyal and devoted subject, su 

MAGNUS [collapsing into hts chair] The devil 
you will! [He stares haggardly into futurity, 
now for the first time utterly at a loss] 

the queen What a splendid tiung, Mr 
Vanhattan! 

VANHATTAN I thought your Majesty would 
say so The most splendid thing that has ever 
happened. [He resumes hts aeoi] 

THE QUEEN [loohng anxiously at the king] 
Dont you think so, Magnus? 

MAONus [pulling himself together with a 
visible ^ort] May I ask, Mr Vanhattan, with 
whom did this — this — this masterstroke of 
American pohey ongmate? Frankly, I have 
been accustomed to regard your President 
as a statesman whose mouth was the most 
efficient part of his head He cannot have 
thought of this himself Who suggested it to 
him? 

VANHATTAN I must acccpt your cnticisni 
of Mr Bossfield with all doo reserve, but I 
may mention that we Americans will prob- 
ably connect the good news with the recent 
visit to our shores of the President of the 
Irish Free State I cannot pronounce his 
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name in its official Gaelic form; and there is 
only one typist in our bureau who can spell 
it, but he IS knoivn to his friends as Mick 
O’Raffert)' 

jXAO.vus The rascal' Jemima* ive shall ha\e 
to hve m Dubhn This is the end of England 
VAXHATTAV In a sense that may be so 
But England wdl not perish She ivill merge 
— merge, sir — into a bigger and brighter 
concern Perhaps I should have mentioned 
that one of our conditions ivill be that you 
shall be Emperor King may be good enough 
for this httle island, but if we come in we 
shall require something grander. 

MAGNUS. This httle island' “This httle gem 
set in a silver sea'” Has it occurred to you, 
Mr Vanhattan, that rather than be reduced 
to a mere appendage of a big Amencan con- 
cern, we might raise the old warcry of Sinn 
Fein, and fight for our mdependence to the 
last drop of our blood^ 

viNHATTAN". I should be right sorry to 
contemplate such a reversion to a barbarous 
past Fortunately, it’s • impossible — imm- 
pawsibl. The old warcry would not appeal 
to the cosmopolitan crews of the fleet of the 
League of Nations m the Atlantic That 
fleet would blockade you, sir And I fear we 
should be obliged to boycott you The two 
thousand milhon dollars a year Mould stop 
MAGNUS But the continental Powers' Do 
you suppose they would consent for a mo- 
ment to such a change m the balance of 
power? 

VANHATTAN Why not? The change would 
be only nommal 

M.VGN133 Nonunal' You call an amalgama- 
tion of the Bntish Commonwealth with the 
Umted States a nominal change' What will 
France and Germany call it^ 

VANH-VTTAN [sAaAing Ats head indulgently^ 
France and Germany^ These queer old geo- 
graphical eipressions which you use here 
from old family habit do not trouble us. I 
suppose you mean by Germany the chain 
of more or less Sonet Repubhcs between 
the Ural Mountains and the North Sea. 
Well, the clev er people at Ivloscow and Berhn 
and Geneva are trjnng to federate them; 
and it is fully understood beb\een us that 
if we dont object to their move they wall not 
object to ours France, by which I take it you 
mean the Government at New Timgad, is > 
too busy m Africa to fuss about what is j 
happening at the ends of } our httle Channel 1 


Tube. So long as Pans is full of Amencans, 
and Amencans are full of money, all’s well 
in the west from the French pomt of new 
One of the great attractions of Pans for 
Amencans is the excursion to Old England 
'The French want us to feel at home here 
And so w e do Why shouldnt w e' After all, 
we are at home here 

MAGNUS In what sense, may I ask? 
I'ANH-iTTAN Well, w e find here ev erj'thing 
we are accustomed to. our mdustnal pro- 
ducts, our books, our plaju, our sports, our 
Christian Science churches, our osteopaths, 
our movies and talkies Put it m a small 
parcel and say our goods and our ideas A 
pohtical umon with us will be just the official 
recogmtion of an already accomplished fact 
A umon of hearts, you might call it. 

THE QUEEN You forget, Mr Vanhattan 
We have a great nabonal tradition 

VANHATTAN ’The Umted States, maani, 
have absorbed all the great national tradi- 
tions, and blended them with then* own 
glonous tradition of Freedom into somethmg 
that IS umque and umv ersal 
THE QUEEN We have a cmhzed culture 
which IS pecuhar to ourselves It may not be 
better than yours; but it is different. 

v.\NH,vTT\N Well, IS it? We found that cul- 
ture enshrmed in Bntish material works of 
art in the stately country homes of jour 
nobihty, in the cathedrals our common fore- 
fathers bmlt as the country houses of God. 
VTiat did you do with them’ You sold tliem 
to us. I was brought up m the shade of Ely 
cathedral, the removal of which from the 
county of Cambndge to New Jersey was my 
dear old father’s first big professional job 
'The bmlding which stands on its former site 
IS a very fine one m my opimon the best 
example of reinforced concrete of its penod; 
but it w*as designed by an Amencan archi- 
tect, and built by the Synthetic Bmldmg 
Matenals Trust, an international affair 
Beheve me, the Enghsh people, the real 
English people w'ho take thmgs as tliey come 
instead of readmg books about them, will be 
more at home with us than they are wTth 
the old Enghsh notions which our tourists 
try to keep ahve When jou find some 
country gentleman keepmg up the old Eng- 
lish customs at Christmas and so fortli, who 
I IS he’ An Amencan who has bought tlie place, 
j Your people get up the show for hmi because 
1 he pays for it, not because it is natural to 
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them 

TUE(3UEEN[)«<Aai/g/t]Ouro'mibcstfarmhe3 
go so much to Ireland nowadays People 
should not be allowed to go from England to 
Ireland Tliey never come back 
vanii.vttan Well, can you blame them, 
maam? Look at the cbmatel 
THE QUEEN No it IS not tlic climate It is 
the Horse Show 

The King rises very ihoughlfully, and f^an- 
kaiian follows hts example 

MAGNUS I must think over this I have 
known for years past that it was on the cards 
When I was young, and under the influence 
of our family tradition, whicli of course never 
recognized the rebellion of the American 
colomes as vahd, I actually dreamt of a 
reumted English speaking empire at the 
head of civilization 

VANHATTAN Fine! Great' And now come 
true 

MAGNUS Not yet Now that I am older and 
wiser I find the reohty less attractive than 
the dream 

VANHATTAN And IS that all I am to report 
to the President, sir? He will be disappointed 
I am a httle taken aback, myself 
MAGNUS For the present, that is all This 
may be a great idea — 

VANHATTAN Surely, surely 
MAGNUS It may also be a trap in which 
England will perish 

VANHATTAN \picoiuragmgly'\ Oh, I shouldnt 
look at it that way Besides, nothing — not 
even dear old England — can last for ever 
Progress, you know, sir, progress, progress! 

MAGNUS Just so, ]ust SO We may survive 
only as another star on your flag Still, we 
cimg to the httle scrap of mdividuahty you 
have left us If we must merge, as you call it 
— or did you say submerge? — some of us wdl 
swim to the lost \To the Queen] My dear 
The Queen strikes her gong. 

Pamphilius returns 

MAGNUS You shall hear from me after the 
Cabinet meets Not tomght you must not 
sit up waiting for a message Early tomorrow, 
I hope Thank you for brmgmg me the news 
before the papers got it that seldom hap- 
pens now Pamphihus you will reconduct 
his Excellency Good evemng. [He shakes 
hands] 

VANHATTAN I thank your Majesty [To the 
Queen] Good evening, maam I look forward 
to presentmg myself m court dress soon. 


THE QUEEN You Will look Very nice m it, 
Mr Vanliattan. Good evemng 

The Ambassador goes out with Pamphihus 
MAGNUS [striding grimly to and fro] The 
scoundrels! That blackguard O'RalFtrty' 
Tliat booby bullroarcr Bossfield! Breakages, 
Limited, have taken it into their heads to 
mend the British Commonwealth 
THE QUEEN [quietly] I think it is a very good 
thing You will make a very good emperor 
We shall civilize these Amencans 

MAGNUS How can we when we have not 
yet civilized ourselves? They have come to 
regard us os a mere tnbe of redskins Eng- 
land will be just a reservation 
THE QUEEN Nonsense, dear! They know 
that we are their natural supenors You can 
sec it by the way their women behave at 
court They really love and reverence royalty, 
while our English peeresses are hardly avil — 
when they condescend to come at all 

MAGNUS Well, my dear, I do many things 
to please you that 1 should never do to please 
myself, and I suppose I shall end as ^Vmcrican 
Emperor just to keep you amused 
THE QUEEN I never desire anything that is 
not good for you, Magnus You do not always 
know what is good for you 
MAGNUS W eU, well, w ell, well! Have it your 
own way, dearest Where are these infernal 
ministers^ Theyre late 

THE QUEEN [looking oui into the garden] 
Coming across the lawn with Sempromus 
The Cabinet arrives The men take off their 
hats as they come up the steps Boanerges has 
taken advantage of the interval to procure a 
brilliant uniform and change into it Proteus, 
with Sempromus, heads the procession, followed 
immediately by the two lady ministers The Queen 
rises as Proteus turns to her Sempromus moves 
the httle table quickly back to the balustrade out 
of the way, and puts the Queen’s chair in the 
centre for the King 

THE QUEEN [shaking hands] How do you do, 
Mr Proteus? 

PROTEUS. May I present the President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr Boanerges? 

THE QUEEN I remember seeing you, Mr 
Boanerges, at the opemng of the Transport 
Workers’ Summer Palace You wore a most 
becommg costume then. I hope you have not 
given it up 

BOANERGES But the Ptmcess told me I 
looked ridiculous m it! 

THE QUEEN That wos Very naughty of the 
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Princess. You looked partacularly well in it 
However, you look well m anything And 
now I leave you all to your labors 
She goes out alotig ike terrace Scmprontus 
follows with her ImtUng. 

lUGNUS [sitling doivii\ Be seated, ladies and 
gentlemen 

They take chairs of one sort or another where 
they can find them,frst leaving their hats on the 
balustrade When they are seated, their order 
from the King’s right to his left is Nicobar, 
Crassus, Boanerges, Amanda, the King, Proteus, 
Lysistrata, Pliny, and Balbus 
A pause, Proteus waiting for the King to 
begin He, deep in thought, says nothing The 
silence becomes oppressive 

PLI^rY [chattily'] Nice weather we’re having, 
these evemngs 

AM.vNDA 

MAGNUS There is ratlier a threatemng 
cloud on the western horizon, Mr Phny [To 
Proteus] Have you heard the news from 
Amenca? 

PROTEUS I have, sir 

MAGNUS Am I to be favored wth the 
advice of my nunisters on that subject? 

PROTEUS By your Majesty’s leave, we will 
take the question of the ultimatum first 
MAGNUS Do you think the ultimatum will 
matter much when the capital of the British 
Commonwealth is shifted to Washington^ 
NICOBAR We’ll see it shifted to Melbourne 
or Montreal or Johannesburg first 

iLvoNUS. It would not stay there It will 
stay at a real centre of gravity only 

PROTEUS We are agreed about that If 
it shifts at all it will shift either west to 
Washington or east to Moscow 

BOANERGES Moscow thihks a lot of itself 
But what has Moscow to teach us that we 
camiot teach ourselves? Moscow is built on 
English history, ivritten m London by Karl 
Marx 

PROTEUS Yes, and the Enghsh king has 
sidetracked you again [To Magnus] WTiat 
about the ultimatum, sir^ You promised us 
your decision at five o’clock It is now a 
quarter past 

M.V0NU3 Are you mexorably determined 
to force this issue to its logical end’ You know 
how unEnglish it is to do that’ 

PROTEUS My people came from Scotland 
L\ sisTRATA I \vTsh they had stayed there 
I am English* every bone in my body. 

BO VNERGE3 [voafcTously] Same here! 


PROTEUS God help England if she had no 
Scots to think foi her* 

MVGNUs Wliat does the Cabinet say to 
that’ 

ASLVNDA All their people came from Scot- 
land or Ireland oi Wales or Jerusalem or 
someuhere, sir It is no use appeahng to 
Enghsh sentiment here 

CRASSUS Pohtics are not smted to the 
Enghsh, if you ask me 

MAGNUS Then I, the only Enghshman left 
m pohtics, apparently, am to be reduced to 
complete nulhty’ 

PROTEUS [i^uniZj/] Yes. You cannot frighten 
us out of our position by pamting it red I 
could paint your position black if I hked. In 
plain terms we reqmre from you an uncondi- 
tional surrendei If you refuse it then I go 
to the country on the question whether Eng- 
land IS to be an absolute monarchy or a 
constitutional one We are all agreed on that 
there iviU be no resignations I have letters 
from the absent members of the Government 
those present wll speak for themselves. 

ALL THE OTHER 'MEN Agreed, agreed 
PROTEUS Now, what is your answer? 
MAGNUS, The day for absolute monarclues 
IS past You thmk you can do wthout me; 
and I know that I cannot do ivithout you I 
decide, of course, m favor of a constitutional 
monarchy. 

THE MEN [greatly relieved and delighted] 
Hear! hear! 

MAGNUS Wait a moment 
Sudden silence and mistrust 
PROTEUS So' There is a catch m it, is there? 
MiVGNUS Not exactly a catch But you li.ive 
driven me to face the fact that I am unfitted 
to be a constitutional monarch I am by 
nature mcapable of the necessary self- 
effacement 

AMANDA Well, thats true, at all events 
You and I are a pair, sir. 

MAGNUS. Thank you Therefore, whilst 
accepting your constitutional principle with- 
out the shghtest reserve, I cannot sign your 
ulbmatum, because by domg so I should be 
making personal promises which I know I 
should break — which m fact I must break 
because I have forces within me which your 
constitutional limits cannot hold in check. 

B vLBUs How can you .accept our principle 
if you dont sign the ultimatum’ 

MAGNUS. Oh, there is no difficulty about 
that WTien an honest man finds himself in- 
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capable of discharging the duties of a public 
post, he resigns 

pnoTEUs [alarmed] Resigns' Wliat are you 
dnving at? 

cuASsus A king cannot resign 
NICOBAR You might as well talk of behead- 
ing yourself You cant behead jourself 
noANERQES Other people can, tliough 
MAONTjs Do not let us quarrel about words, 
gentlemen I cnnnotresign But I can abdicate 
ACL THE REST [starling to their feel] Abdicate' 
[They stare at him in conjternodon] 

AMANDA [ivhsthng a descending minor scale 
very caprejwreZy]"!!!!'! [She sits down] 

MAGNUS Of ctfhrse, abdicate Lysistrata 
you have been a teacher of history You can 
assure your colleagues that there is nothing 
unprecedented in an abdication The Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, for instance — 
LYSISTRATA Oh, Charles the Fifth be — be 
botheredl he’s not good enough Sir I have 
stood by you as far as I dared Dont throw 
me over. You must not abdicate [SAe sits 
down, distressed] 

PROTEUS You cannot abdicate except by 
my advice 

Magnus I am acting upon your advice 
PROTEUS Nonsense' [He sits down] 

DALBUS Ridiculous! [He sits down] 

PLINY Youre not serious, you know [He 
sits down] 

NICOBAR You cant upset the apple cart 
hke this [He sits down ] 

cRASsus I must say this is not playing the 
game [He sits down] 

BOANERGES [powei^ully] Well, why not? 
Why not? Though as an old Republican I 
have no respect for His Majesty as a King, 
I have a great respect for him as a Strong 
Man But he is not the only pebble on the 
beach Why not have done with this supersti- 
tion of monarchy, and bnng the British 
Commonwealth into Ime with all the other 
great Powers today as a repubhc? [He sits 
down] 

MAQNus My abdication does not involve 
that, Mr Boanerges I am abdicatmg to save 
the monarchy, not to destroy it. I shall be 
succeeded by my son Robert, Prince of 
Wales He wiU make an admirable constitu- 
tional monarch. 

PLINY Oh, cornel Dont be hard on the lad, 
sir He has plenty of brains 

MAGNUS Oh yes, yes, yes I did not mean 
that he 13 a nonentity quite the contraxy he 


13 mucli cleverer than I am But I have never 
been able to induce him to take any interest 
in parhamentarypohbes Heprcfersintellect- 
ual pursuits 

NicoBAn Dont you behevc it He is up to 
his neck m business 

MAGNUS Just so He asks me why I waste 
my time with you here pretending to govern 
the country iihen it is really governed by 
Breakages, Limited And really I hardly know 
bow to answer him 

cmissus Things are hke that nowadays 
My son says just the same 
LVSiSTnATA Personally I get on very well 
uith tJie Pnnee, but somehow I do not feel 
that he IS interested in what I am doing 
B ALDUS He isnt He wont interfere with 
j ou ns long as you dont interfere with him 
Just the nglit king for us Not pig-headed 
Not meddlesome Thinks that nothing we do 
matters a rap What do you say, Joe? 

PROTEUS After all, why not?ifyour Majesty 
IS in earnest 

MAGNUS I assure you I am very much m 
earnest 

PROTEUS Well, I confess I did not foresee 
this turn of events But I ought to have fore- 
seen it What your Majesty proposes is the 
straightforward, logical, intellectually honest 
solution of our difBculty Consequently it is 
the last solution I could have expected in 
pohtics But I reckoned without your 
Majesty’s character The more I think of it 
the more clearly I see that you are right — 
that you ore taking the only course open to 
you 

CRASSUS I never said I was against it, Joe 
D VLBU3 Neither did I 
NicoBAU I think theres a great deal to be 
said for it 7 have no objection 

PLINY One kmg is no worse than another, 
IS he? 

BOANERGES Is he any better? The way you 
fellows scuttle backward and forward from 
onemindtoanotherwheneverJoe holds up his 
finger IS disgusting This isaCabmetofsheep 
puoTEus Well, give the flock a better lead 
if you can Have you anything else to pro- 
pose? 

BOANERGES I dont kuow that I have on the 
spur of the moment We should have had 
notice of this But I suppose the Kmg must 
do as he thinks nght 

PROTEUS Then the goat goes with the 
sheep, so thats all right 
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BOANERGES Who 3X6 you calhng a goat^ 
NICOBAR If you come to that, Avho are you 
calhng sheep^ 

AMANDv Steady there, children' steady' 
steady' [To the You have brought us 

all roimd, sir, as usual 
PROTEUS There is nothing more to be said 
AiLvNDA That means another half hour at 
least 

BOANERGES Woman, this is not the moment 
for your tomfoolenes 

PROTEUS \iTnpressitely] Bill is right, Amanda 
[He nses and becomes the conventional House of 
Commons orator^ 

Ministers compose tkemsehes to listen mth 
grave attention, as if tn church, but Lysistrata 
IS contemptuous and Amanda amused 

PROTEUS [continutng\ It is a solemn moment 
It IS a moment in which an old tie is bemg 
broken I am not ashamed to confess that it 
is a tie from which I have learned something 
M lUE MINISTERS [iRumar] Hear hear' Hear 
hear' 

PROTEUS. For my own part — and I think I 
may speak for others here as well — it has 
been no mere pohtical tie, but a tie of 
Sincere friendship 

Renewed murmurs of sympathy. Increasing 
emotion 

PROTEUS We ha\e had our disagreements 
— as which of us has not? — but they have 
been family quarrels 

CR-vssus Thats all Nothing more 
PROTEUS May I say lovers' quarrels? 

PLINY [wiping his eyes'] You may, Joe You 
may 

PROTEUS My fhends, we came here to a 
meeting We find, alas' that the meeting is 
to be a leavetaking [Crassus sniffs tearfully]. 
It is a sad leavetakmg on our part, but a cor- 
dial one [Hear Hear from Pliny] We are 
cast down, but not discouraged Lookmg 
back to the past ivith regret, we can still look 
fonvard to the future with hope That future 
has its dangers and its difficulties It ivill bring 
us new problems, and it will bring us face to 
face ivith a new^ kiug But the new problems 
and the new king wtU not make us forget our 
old counsellor, monarch, and — he will allow 
me to say — comrade [Hear Hears ad kbitum] 
I know' my w ords inll find an echo in all your 
hearts when I conclude by saying that what- 
soever king shall reign — 

\iiANDv Youll be the Vicar of Bray, Joe. 
Uproar Proteus f mgs himself into his chair 


indignantly 

BALBUS Shame' 

NICOBAR. Shut up, you b — 

PLINY A joke’s a joke, but really — 
ciuASsus. Too bad, Amanda' Behave your- 
self 

LYsiSTHVTA She has a perfect right to 
speak You are a parcel of sentimental fools. 
BOANERGES [n5i«g] Silcncc Order. 

AMANDA. Sorry 

BOANERGES, So you ought to be Wliere's 
your manners? Where’s your education^ 
Kmg Magnus, we part; but we part as strong 
men part as friends The Prime Minister 
has correctly represented the senhments of 
all the men present I call on them to express 
those sentiments in the good old Enghsh 
fashion. [Singing in stentorian tones] Fo-o-o-o- 
r-r-r 

JLALE MINISTERS E.\CEPT PROTEUS [nSing Olid 
«ngsng] 

— he’s a jolly good fel-low 
For he’s a jolly good fel-low- 
For he’s — 

MAGNUS [peremptorily] Stop Stop 
Sudden silence and misgiving They sit down 
furtively 

MAGNUS I thank you with all my heart, but 
there is a misapprehension We are not taking 
leave of one another I have no intention of 
withdrawmg from an active part in pohtics. 
PROTEUS What" 

MAGNUS You are looking on me, wath an 
emotion which has deeply touched me, as a 
man with a pohtical past I3ut I look on myself 
rather as a man with a pohtical future I 
hav e not yet told you my plans 
MCOBVR What plans'* 

BALBUS A retired king cant have plans and 
a future 

MAGNUS ^Vhy not^ I am looking forward 
to a most exciting and enjoyable time As I 
shall of course dissolve parliament, the fun 
wall begin with a general election 

BOANERGES [dismayed] But Ive only just 
been elected Do you mean that I shall have 
to stand two elections in one month? Have 
you thought of the expenses^ 

MAGNUS Surely your expenses will be paid 
by the State. 

BOANERGES. Paid by the State' Is that all 
you know about electioneering in England^ 
PROTEUS You will get your whack out of 
the party funds. Bill; and if jou cant find the 
ex-tras you must put up with straight votes. 
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Go on, sir we want to hear about those plans 
of yours 

>iAONOS My last act of royal autliority will 
be to divest myself of all titles and dignities, 
so that I may step down at once into the 
position of a commoner 

BOANEaQES Step up, you mean The com- 
mon man is the superior, not the inferior, of 
the titled man 

MAGNUS That IS Avhy I am going to make 
myself a common man, Mr Boanerges 
PUNY Well, it does you honor 
ciiAssus Not all of us would be capable of 
a sacnfice like that 

BOANEUQES A fine gesture, sir A fine 
gesture I admit it 

PROTEUS [suspicious] And since ulien, pray, 
has your Majesty taken to making gestures? 
Whats the game this time^ 

BOANERGES Shame! 

PROTEUS Shut up, you gafay [To the King\ 
I say, whats the game? 

MAGNUS There is no imposing on you, 
Pnme Minister The game is, of course, that 
when I come back into pohhcs I shall be in 
a better position as a commoner than as a 
peer I shall seek a parhamentary seat 
PROTEUS You in the House of Commons' 
MAGNUS [jjlandly] It is my intention to offer 
myself to the Royal Borough of Windsor as 
a candidate at the forthcoming General 
Election 

All the rest except Boanerges and the ladies 
rue in consternation 

PROTEUS This IS treachery 
BALBUS A dirty trick 
NICOBAR The meanest on record 
PUNY He'll be at the top of the poll 
CKASSUS 'There wont be any poll it iviU be 
a walk-over 

BALBUS 'Thus shews what all your fine 
manners and friendly ways are worth 
NICOBAR Hypocrite! 

CRASsus Humbug! 

LYBiSTRATA I Wish youT Majesty every 
success 

AMANDA Hear hear! Fair play, boys Why 
shouldnt he go into Parhament with us? 
BOANERGES Well Said! well said! Why not^ 
THE OTHER MALE MINISTERS Ya-a-a-ahl 

[Thep sit down in niter disgust] 

PROTEUS [very sullen] And when you are m 
Parliament, what then? 

MAGNUS There are several possibilities I 
shall naturally endeavor to form a party My 


son King Robert mil have to call on some 
Party lender who can depend on the support 
of the House of Commons to form a Govern- 
ment, He may call on you He may even call 
on me 

AMANDA [breaks the glum silence by lelustlmg 
a bar or two of the National Anthem^\ 

MAONUS Whatever happens, it wall be a 
great relief to us to be able to speak out 
quite frankly about oneanother in public 
You have never been able to tell the British 
people what you really think of me no real 
criticism of the King is possible I have 
never been able to speak my mind as to your 
vanous capacities and characters All that 
reserve, that tedious affectation, that un- 
wholesome concealment wall end I hope you 
look forw ard to our new footing as pleasur- 
ably as I do 

LYSISTRATA I am dehghted, sir You will 
fight Breakages for me 

AMANDA It mil be awful fun 
BOANERGES Now, Mr Prime Minister, we 
are waiting for you What have you to say 
about it? 

PROTEUS [rising and speaking slowly, with hu 
brows deeply knitted] Has jour Majesty got 
that ultimatum on you'’ 

MAGNUS [produces it from hts breast pocket 
and presents it to /aw]! 

PROTEUS [iriiA measured emphasis, after tear- 
ing the paper up into four pieces at two deliberate 
strokes, and throwing the pieces away] There is 
not going to be any abdication There is 
not going to be anj’ general election 'There 
is not going to be any ultimatum We go 
on as before The crisis is a washout [To the 
King, with deadly concenlratioii] I mil n^er 
forgive you for this You stole your ace of 
trumps from the hand I played this morn- 
ing [He takes hu hat from the balustrade and 
goes away through the pari] 

BOANERGES [miRg] "rhat was a very deplor- 
able exhibition of temper on the part of the 
Prime Minister, sir It was not the gesture 
of a Strong Man I mil remonstrate with 
him You may depend on me [He takes hu 
katandfollows Proteus in a senous and dignified 
manner] 

NICOBAR [rifing] Well, I shall not say what 
I thmk. [He w taking his hat when the King 
addresses him] 

MAGNUS So I have not upset the apple cart 
after all, Mr Nicobar 

NICOBAR You can upset it as soon as you 
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like for all I care I am going out of politics 
Politics IS a mug's game [He goes] 

CRASSU3 [nszag reluctantly and taking his hat\ 
If Nick goes, I shall have to go too 
jiAONus Can you really tear yourself away 
fi-om pohtics? 

cBASsus Only too glad to be well out of 
them, if Breakages will let me They shoved 
me into it, and I daresay theyll find another 
job for me. [He goes] 

PLINY [cheerful to the last as he, too, goes for 
his hat\ Well, I am glad nothing's happened 
You know, sir, nothing ever really does 
happen m the Cabinet. Never mind their bit 
of temper Theyll feed out of your hand to- 
morrow [He goes] 

BALBUS [after taking his hat\ Now that theyre 
all gone I dont mind saymg that if anythmg 
should ever happen to the throne, and your 
Majesty should become a President mth a 
Cabinet to pick, you might easily find a 
worse Home Secretary than me, with all my 
faults 

MAGNUS I shall bear it m mind By the way, 
if you should happen to overtake the Prime 
Minister, iviU you be so good as to remmd 
him that we qmte forgot to settle that httle 
affair of the proposal of America to annex 
the Bntish Commonwealth 
BALBUS By the Lord, so we did' Well, thats 
a good one' Ha ha' Ha ha ha ha ha' [He 
goes out laughing heartily^ 

MAGNUS They dont take it in, Lizzie not 
one bit It IS as if another planet were crash- 
ing into us The kingdom and the power and 
the glory will pass from us and leave us 
naked, face to face with our real sehes at 
last 

LYsisTRATA. So much the better, if by our 
real selves you mean the old Enghsh stock 
that was unhke any other Nowadays men 
all over the world are as much alike as hotel 
dinners It’s no use pretendmg that the 
America of George Washington is going to 
swallow up the England of Queen Anne 
The America of George Washmgton is as 
dead as Queen Anne What they call an 
American is only a wop pretendmg to be a 


Pilgrim Father He is no more Uncle Jona- 
than than you are John Bull 
M-iGNUs Yes w e h\ e m a world of w ops, all 
melting mto one another; and when all the 
frontiers are down London may be outvoted 
by Tennessee, and all the otlier places where 
we still madly teach our children the menta- 
hty of an eighteenth century village school 
LYSISTRATA Never fear, sir It is not the 
most Ignorant national crow d that wull come 
out on top, but the best power station, for 
you cant do without power stations, and you 
cant run them on patriotic songs and hatred 
of the foreigner, and guff and bugaboo, 
though you can run nationahsm on nothing 
else But I am heartbroken at your not com- 
ing mto the House witli us to keep old Eng- 
land m front and lead a new Party against 
Breakages [tears come into her eyes] 

MAGNUS [patting her consolingly on the hack] 
That would have been splendid, woiildnt it^ 
But I am too old fashioned Tins is a farce 
that younger men must finish 

AMANDA [^aAiwg her arm] Come home with 
me, dear. I will sing to you until you cant 
help laughing Come 

Lysistrata pockets her handkerchief shakes 
the King’s hands impulstiely, and goes with 
Amanda The King plunges into deep thought 
Presently the Queen comes back 
THE QUEEN Now Magnus it’s time to dress 
for diimer 

MAGNUS [muck disturbed] Oh, not now I have 
something very big to think about I dont w'ant 
any dinner 

THE QUEEN [peremptorily] No dinner' Did 
anyone ever hear of such a thing! You know 
you will not sleep if you think after seven 
o’clock 

MAGNUS [jiorned] But really, Jemima — 
THE QUEEN [goiHg lo him Olid taking his arm] 
Now, now, now' dont be naughty. I mustnt 
be late for dinner Come on, hke a good httle 
boy 

The King, nith a grimace of hopeless tender- 
ness, allows himself to be led away. 

THE END 
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ACT I 

1920 Tke drawing room in a Jlal in Vienna 
It IS fashionably decorated and elegantly fur- 
nished, but not homelike, as there are no books 
nor personal belongings nor household odds and 
ends lying about The two photogravure repro- 
ductions of pictures on tke walls, symmetrically 
placed at equal distances from the door, are of 
the refinedly aphrodisiac character considered 
de rigueur in hotels But tke place is not quite 
like a hotel sitting room, because there is very 
Utile furniture only two seats, a couch, and a 
small table ivtih a glass fower-vase and a mirror 
on ti 

It IS an oblong room, and from the point of 
view of anyone looking towards the corner ike 
long wall on the nghi has i« the middle of it the 
door leading to the entrance hall, and the short 
mall on the left hat an open door close to the 
comer through which a bed with rose-coloured 
hangings is partly visible In the same wall 
further forward from the same point of view is 
the fireplace 

The couch is in the corner, parallel to the 
longer wall, not quite close against it A confort- 
able upholstered stool, really a chair without a 
back, IS at the foot of the couch This stool has a 
cushion on if which evidently belongs to ike couch 
The other seat, a chair with arms, is almost in 
the middle of the room, but nearer to the fireplace 
than to the door Tke table stands near tke corner 
of the fireplace 

It IS almost dark 

Mrs BiUiter, an elderly housekeeper, has 
something of the same undomesUcated air as the 
room Her hair, though not aggressively dyed, is 
still rather younger than her face She is well 
dressed, Uke a hotel manageress She opens the 
door, letiing in some electric light from the hall 
She has a silver tray in her hands, with a siphon, 
two tumblers, and a bottle on it She switches on 
the light at the door, and crosses the room to the 
table, where she puis down the tray She looks 
round tke room to see whether it is ixdy She goes 


io the stool, takes the cushion from it, and puls it 
in its proper place on the couch 

Somebody rings at the outer door of the fat 
Mrs Billiter goes out to open it 

A girl's \oice [the accent is not that of a lady] 
Gentleman ordered these Suppose it’s all 
right, isnt it? * 

MRS diu-iter's VOICE Ycs Just bring them 
in, and put them m the vase for me, wll you? 

Mrs BtUiicr returns, followed by a girl from 
the fonsl’s shop, carrying a handsome present 
of f oners 

MRS BILLITER [pointing lo thc va«] There 
ni fetch some water 

She goes into the bedroom and snitches on the 
light there The roseate hangings of the bed ap- 
pear io great advantage. The fower girl, on her 
way to the vase, stops fascinated 

Mrs Billiter returns with a jug from the bed- 
room wasksland a very pretty jug in rose color 
and gold 

The fower girl puis the roses into the vase, 
and Mrs Billiter fills it with water 

Mrs Btlhier takes the jug back into the bed- 
room, and the girl steals after her to the door and 
peeps enviously in 

Mrs Billiter returns, putting out tke bedroom 
light as she does so, and finds the girl at the door 

THE FLOWER GIRL Just right for two, amt 
it? 

MRS BILLITER [tncensed] What do you mean, 
Muth your "Just nght for tivo"? 

THE FLOWER GIRL [gMiHURg] Oh, it’s nothing 
to me But I know 

MRS BILLITER You know too much, you do 
Are they paid for? 

THE FLoivER GIRL Oh yes thats quite all 
right [SAe grms again, shewing no sign of 
going] 

MRS BILLITER [peremptorily] Well? What are 
you waiting for? And what are you grmrung 
at? 

THE FLOWER GIRL Aiut the gentleman 
here? He promised to leave me something 
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MRS BiLLiTER [impatiently groping m her 
purse and extracting a tip^ Thats how they 
ghe themselves away, offering tips when 
they have no call to [SAe gives her some money] 
There' Now, out you go I’m busy 
THE FLo^\■ER GIRL [earcoe/ic] Sorry, I’m sure 
Thanks awfully [5Ae goes to the door, but stops 
on hearing the outer door opened by a latch-key 
from without\. Oh, here is the gentleman 
The gentleman enters^ The girl ogles him He 
recognizes her, and makes a gesture iomards hts 
pocket. 

MRS BiLLiTER [very decisiielyl Thats all 
right, sir she’s had what you promised [To 
the girl, sternly] Good evening to you [She sails 
to the door so formidably that the girl, after an 
ineffectual grimace, has to go] 

The moment the gentleman is left alone he 
shews signs of severe physical suffering His 
ascent of the stairs has brought on an attack, of 
angina pectons He makes his way to the stool, 
and collapses on it, struggling with the paroxysm. 
Mrs Bilhter returns. 

MRS ntLUTER [running to ^im] Oh dear, oh 
dear, has it come on again, sir? 

THE GE^TLE^LV^' [a little better] It’s all right 
now, Mrs Bilhter I took the stairs too fast 
I rush at them Avithout thinking [He rises, 
, and tries to take off hts overcoat She helps him] 
Thank you, Mrs Bilhter I — I — I — [gapping] 
Just a moment. 'Whew' [As the coat comes off 
he plunges to the armchair, and sinks into il] 
MRS BILLITER How often have I begged 
you never to Malk upstaurs but always to 
take the lift’ And now see the state you are 
in' 

THE GENTLEMAN. Dont look at me It AVllI 
only distress you Angina pectoris is a hor- 
nble thing, but it passes off soon You can 
do nothmg, thank you 

MBS BILLITER [taking hjs hat and coat out into 
the vestibule] Dear' dear' dear' 

Rather dazed by the attack, he sits up, straight- 
ening his collar and coal rather irresolutely, and 
looking very careworn indeed He is well dressed, 
on the verge of fifty, going grey, very distin- 
guished in appearance and kindly in manner 
MRS DiLLiTER[reiunu7ig] \\Tiy aviU you never 
take the hft, sir’ It isnt as if an) one m this 
house knew you And for that matter you 
meet people on the stairs as well as m the 
hft. 

THE oEVTLEiLAN I knoAv; but I mustnt let 
the liftmen see me conung here too often 
People talk, even when they have to hve by 


holding their tongues 

MRS BILLITER [reproachfully] Oh, sir' 

THE GENTLEMAN [quickly Saving the m/uaho/i] 
Except you, Mrs Bilhter. You are an excep- 
tion to all the rules 

MRS BILLITER It’s you who are the excep- 
tion, sir I wish all the other gentlemen that 
keep rooms here on the qmet to enjoy them- 
selves were like you There are people and 
people in this world, and I know a gentle- 
man when I see him And I feel sure your 
lady IS a real lady, and always the same lady, 
though of course I take care never to see her 
THE GENTLEMAN. Thats Very kind of you, 
Mrs Bdhter. [He rises to go to the table] 

MRS BILLITER [stopping hvil] NoW do Sit 
qmet a moment, sir What was it you wanted'* 
THE GENTLEMAN A mouthful of soda water 
MRS BILLITER There. I’ll get it for you Sit 
down [He does so She goes to the table and fills 
a glass from the siphon] If you would only let 
me put a drop of brandy in it 

THE GENTLEMAN [shaking his head deasively] 
It would probably kiU me I know'. I am a 
doctor [He takes the glass from her] Thank 
you. [He drinks] 

MRS BHiiTEH. You are not nght y et I can 
see it m your face 

THE OE.NTLEMAN [hands her hack, the glass a 
little abruptly, and pulb himself togeMer]"' 

MRS BILLITER There' I shouldnt have said 
that. [5;^e replaces the glass on the table, 
snubbed] » 

THE GENTLEMAN Not at all* I know how 
anxious you are about me, and how kindly 
you mean it But I am all right now; and I — 
I — [he takes out his watch and looks at it] I am 
expecting somebody 

MRS BHLITER [taking the hint] Yes, sir I’m 
going crosses the roam to the door, but 
turns for a moment appealingly before going out] 
But you will take fhe hft next time, sir, wont 
you? If anythmg were to happen to you — 
not that I think anythmg like that, of course, 
but — 

THE GENTLEMAN Of couTse not, MrsBilbter. 
StiU — [he shrugs hts shouldersy 

MRS BILLITER Yes, SIT. And then what 
could I do but send for the pohce’ 

THE CE.NTLEM.\N. Qmte SO, quite so If I 
come agam I will take the lift I promise. 

MRS BILLITER Thank you, sir. Thank you 
kindly goes out, closing the door leru 
softly behind her] 

The gentleman, left alone, rises and goes to 
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the table, where he takes up the mirror and looks 
at hts wrinkles and his blanching hair He shakes 
his head and puts the mirror down Then he 
takes out a cigarel, puts it between his lips, takes 
out a match, and is about to strike it when the bell 
rings twice Hts face lights up, he throws the 
match and the cigaret into the fire, and goes out 
eagerly to admit the visitor, leaving the door of 
the room open Immediately afterwards a veiled 
lady humes in like a hunted creature He follows 
her, shuts the door, and comes to her in the 
middle of the room They embrace 
THE GEOTLEiiAN [ajfeciionately] Wliy do you 
always look as if you were running away, and 
had just stumbled into my arms by chance? 

THE LADY I always feel as if my husband 
were lying in wait for me at the ne\t turn 
THE QENTLEJiAN Well, suppose he were! 
You are not afraid of poor Alfred, are you? 
At home you are a perfect tyrant to him 
JITTA I should have no courage if he 
caught me Besides, if we are found out there 
^viU be an end of everything 
BRUNO I almost wish we w ere found out 
JITTA Why? 

BRUNO It would force us to stand by one 
another, and come out openly before all the 
world wth our love 

JITTA [embracing him impulsively] Shall we? 
BRUNO There is my wife Always my wfe 
JITTA [recalling from him impatiently, and 
throwing her cloak on the coucA] Oh yes Agnes 
Always Agnes, Agnes, Agnes 

BRUNO She has done nothing to deserve 
our betrayal of her she has sacrificed her hfe 
to me I cant face what she would suffer 
JITTA Has she sacnficed more for you than 
you for her? It is not the thought of Agnes 
that holds me back But the scandal would 
rum you [SAe takes off her hat, and puis li on 
the table] 

BRUNO [jot<A sudden energy] I want to be 
rumed Oh, the hfe of a Umversity professor 
His respectabihty kills his mind His wife’s 
respectabihty kills her soul They both be- 
come mere shells of their former selves 
going througJi hfe m grooves, on rails like 
tramcars, envying the tinkers and gipsies 
If it were not for Agnes I should commit 
some disgraceful offence to free myself 
JITTA I am afraid disgrace would not mend 
matters I could not bear yours 

BRUNO Nor I yours We are m the net 
JITTA Not here, Bruno We have broken 
through the net mto our dreamland. [iVoro 


that her hat and veil are off Jitta is revealed as 
one of those attractively refined women whose 
wistfully scnsiliie unsmiling mouths and tragic 
eyes not only make imaginative men fancy un- 
fathomable depths in their natures, and some- 
tlung undefinably sad and splendid in their 
destinies, but actually force this conception on 
the women themselves, however commonplace 
their characters and circumstances may be Jitta 
IS nothing more extraordinary than the wife of 
a college don, and has done nothing more heroic 
than fall in love with another and more poetic 
don (also married), but to her lover and herself 
her life is as dignified and beautiful as her face, 
and their relations as nobly tragic as her eyes 
So, as we are all a little like that, let us share 
their dream for a moment whilst she continues, 
sitting down beside lam] You must brush off 
the bits of the broken net [Traang on his 
brow] There is a thread of it here, and here, 
and straight down here [She kisses his brow] 
No they are not gone yet 
BRUNO It is not the net I can leave that 
behmdwheni come here into the dreamland. 
These last few months ha\e been wonderful 
But they have been ternblc 
JITTA Yes wonderful and temble But 
they have been real, real Life m the net is 
never real it is all acting 

BRUNO That IS true But there is some- 
thing still more real than the dream 
JITTA What IS that? 

BRUNO The awakemng 
JITTA For me there will be no awakening 
BRUNO 'There is always the tap at the door 
in the mormng The tap with bony knuckles 
The caller 

JITTA Death! Oh, why wiU you always 
harp on that? Death is nothing Life with 
love IS everythmg Think, Bruno We are 
here alone 'There is nothing between us and 
happmess except the courage to grasp it 
Can you never be happy? 

BRUNO Can any mortal be happy? 

JITTA [suddenly prosaic and impatient] Yes 
Alfred can A glass of wine and a cigar can 
make Alfred happy A vote of thanks can 
make Alfred happy A cheque for £25 can 
make him happy But I cannot make you 
happy 

BRUNO Dearest love you can, you do 
make me inexpressibly happy So happy, 
that every time you go away from me, and 
I stand hstemng to your footsteps dying 
away in the distance — I always listen to 
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them to catch the last sound of you — I am 
stabbed with a fear that I have held j ou m 
my arms for the last time. But when w e ha\ e 
been parted for days, and I am here waitmg 
for you and thinking the moments endless 
until you come, and at last I hear your rmg, 

I suddenly become like a freshman just up 
from school [iSAe laughs, smoothing his grey 
hair]. Yes I know, but grey as I am, I am 
still a hobbledehoy, just a student waitmg 
for his gul at the corner of the street where 
her shop is 

jtiTTA \inoved\ And do you think it is any 
different with me^ All day I long to be with 
you, to say a thousand things to you* And 
when at last — \she finishes the sentence by a 
caress]^ When you are away from me, I plod 
through my housework, and just count the 
days until — unbl this \she again presses him 
in her arms, and draws him donn beside her on 
the coucK] 

BRUNO If only I were young* Then I could 
really begin a new life -with you instead of 
merely thinking and dreaming about it 

jiTTA I hke it better as it is I dont want 
to see you every day and become a common- 
place with you, Bruno. 

BRUXO But are you content with these 
heartbreakmg stolen hours? I’d nsk you 
becoming a commonplace I want you to be 
a commonplace for me, but I daresay I 
should bore j ou 

JITTA [sighing blissfully] The happmess of 
these stolen hours is so dehcious that it 
makes up to me for everything I have to 
endure between times And who knows what 
would happen if I were to break up your 
home and shatter your career? Are you sure 
we should not be too tired out, too broken 
by the effort, to enjoy our rest? One has to 
be young to do such thmgs, Bruno young 
enough to be able to forget. 

BRUNO [mdly] You are right Our love looks 
w ell only by candlehght It w ont stand day- 
hght 

JiTTv [r^an/ig to he discouraged] Dajhght 
IS for your work, for your great book tliat is 
to be the crown of your career But here m 
the candlehght you belong to me, and to 
me only. 

BRUNO [quicUy] Oh, not here alone Do 
you think that my wife and my daughter put 
you qmte out of my head when I am at home?. 
They never do you are eveiy where But 
what must it be for you? I often reproach 


myself — 

JITTA [softly] You mustiit do that I am 
not unliappj, Bruno. I was at first I hardly 
dared go home and face Alfred’s inquisitiv e 
eyes But he saw nothmg his self-conceit is 
impenetrable His cheerful gnn killed my 
conscience I hold up my head now eveiy-. 
vvhere I am proud of belonging to you. 
When one is really happy, one is ruthless 
and shameless 

BRUNO Jitta. do you know that you be- 
longed to me before w e ever saw one another? 
JITTA Yes We were destined — 

BRUNO I dont mean that I mean that we 
actually belonged to one another physio- 
: ally I mean that my daughter — born before 
I we knew one another — is your daughter 
JITTA Edith* WTiat do jou mean, Bruno? 
You have the strangest fancies 

BRUNO This IS not a fancy, Jitta It is a 
[ hard scientific fact’ I worked out its theoretic 
possibihty before Edith was born — before I 
ever set eyes on you It strikes me dumb 
wath wonder when I think how it has worked 
out between us The daughter of my wife, 
my child and hers, not yours, resembles j ou, 
aye, loves you more than she loves her own 
mother, though she may not know it 

JITTV [thoughtfully] Strange And I love 
your Edith as only a childless woman can 
love the child of the man she has interested 
and saved I am not clever enough to share 
the rest of your science with you, but this I 
believe and accept But bow can such a 
miracle come about? 

BRUNO [mystically] Men do not yet reahze 
that no prophetic aspiration of theus can 
fall utterly without frmt if its roots he dey> 
enough m tlieir innermost conviction 
JITTA Bruno that must be right It is an 
inspiration It takes hold of my heart with 
both hands You reallj are great 

BRUNO Not at all. it is not new . everybody 
knows it nowadays m the rough But it has 
never been worked out scientifically far 
enough to explain this miracle of Edith and 
you W'ell, I am working it out, and tliere is 
somebody else working at it with me 
JITTA [jea/bas] Somebody else' 

BRUNO You would never guess who 
JITTV I do not w ant to guess. I do not care. 
BRUNO. Think of the most hardened materi- 
alist vou know* the verj' last man you could 
imagine lendmg hmiseli to such a mystical 
speculation! 
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JITTA Irelteved] Oh, a man! The most hope- 
less materialist I know is my husband; and 
I do not want to be renunded of him just 
now 

DRUNO But it IS your husband I mean I 
have converted him 

JITTA Oh, impossible He would never 
beheve a thing hke that Dont let Alfred 
deceive you, Bruno He is only playing ivith 
your behef because he feels sure of discover- 
ing some grossly matenal explanation of it, 
and making you ndiculous He does not 
beheve it as you beheve it 
nnuNo [6^gA^i!y] I do not say he does I do 
not say he can Alfred is clever, but he is not 
me — or rather, not us two two in one 
JITTA. Darhng! 

BRUNO All the same, he is burmng with 
ambition to have his name connected with 
a new departure in science- As he has failed 
to do it in physics he is wUing to do it in 
psychology rather than not do it at all 
JITTA [scornfully] At your expense? 

BRUNO Not altogether, dearest He really 
has given me some quite handy curve dia- 
grams for my lectures He knows everything 
what he lacks is a sense of the sigmficance 
of what he knows I am really sorry for him, 
and should hke to help him 
JITTA You can help hun wthout letting 
him rob you of your ideas 

BRUNO It IS not he who is robbing me of 
my ideas it is I who am robbing him of his 
wife, and the less he is conscious of his loss 
the meaner thief am I I feel that through 
and through [He kisses her hand passionately] 

I have taken a priceless treasure from hun 
I must make amends somehow I must pay 
my debt That sense of obhgation is in my 
very bones 

JITTA [looking hard at him] Why have I 
never felt this sense of obhgation to your 
wife? Have I no conscience? or have you too 
much? 

BRUNO It 13 not the some. You do not feel 
that you have taken anything from Agnes 
you feel that she has taken somethmg from 
you 

JITTA I know that I have a divme right 
to yon And I know that she has not 

BRUNO There are other nghts beside 
divme rights If I had never come mto your 
life, you would perhaps have come to some 
sort of imderstandmg with Alfred, and he 
would have found some sort of happiness m 


possessing you 

JITTA He has all the happiness he is 
capable of 

BRUNO We have no right to say so I have 
taken you from him 

JITTA You have not taken me from him 
I belonged to myself and I gave you myself 
BRUNO. I have betrayed his trust 
JITTA As I have betrayed your wife’s trust 
BRUNO 'fhat IS quite different Your re- 
lations with Agnes arc mere society relations, 
conventional and superficial But I am your 
husband’s comrade wewere chums at school 
we were at college together we are pro- 
fessional colleagues Heknows me intimately, 
and if he w ere not such a confoundedly bad 
psycliologist he would know that Nature 
meant you to be my wnfe It is a stroke of luck 
for us that he knows nothing — if indeed it is 
only luck, and not his subconscious know- 
ledge that he must not let lumself know 
Yes he not only does not know he will not 
know* he refuses to know And that refusal, 
because it is unconscious, binds my sense of 
honor as if he spared us knowingly 

JITTA [changing her tone, and trying to soothe 
and coax him] Darhng you are tormenting 
yourself for nothing Let me see whether 
I can cure you of all these scruples and 
fancies They arc only spooks [5Ae draws 
him towards the bedroom] Come 

BRUNO No, not yet [lie gets away from her 
by standing up She shrinks a little, wounded] 

I am telhng you this once for all, so that I 
may never have to speak of it agam God 
knows it IS not to involve you m my struggles 
with myself, nor to ivhitewash myself, that 
I am spending our priceless moments like 
this I am as impatient as you are I long for 
you beyond all expression But there is 
something you must do for me Something 
you can understand only when you know the 
rights of it 

JITTA [repelled and anxious] But what is it? 
BRUNO [pulling himself together] I want to 
speak to you about my book 1 have some- 
thing very important to say to you about it 
JITTA [a Utile disappointed] Bruno cant that 
wait a httle? You know how I value your 
work; but we have so httle time left this 
evening — 

BRUNO [resolutely] It is just because I have 
so httle time left that I dare not put this off 
any longer You know the value of my book 
Well, you must take charge of it. 
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jiTTA You need not trouble about that, 
Bruno* it mil make your name famous mth- 
out my help 

BRUKO \looki7ig hard at her, and forcing the 
emphasis of hts words to the utmost] Not my 
name His name 

JITTA God of Heaven! whose name? 

BRUNO Your husband’s 

JITTV [springing up] Alfred’s! 

BRUNO Listen to me. ’The book is finished 
the typed copy -will be found m my desk 
And the title-page reads “Fetters of the 
Femimne Psyche, by Professor Alfred Lenk- 
heim.’’ 

JITTA. Bruno' You are mad. 

BRUNO I burnt the origmal manuscript 
yesterday there is not a word of it in my 
handwriting left to prove that I am the 
author They mil find a book by your hus- 
band among my things that is all [SAe is 
about to protest] Promise me that you mil 
leave this secret buried m my grave 

JITTA [beside herself] But why? Why? Why? 

BRUNO [seizing her hands, but now pleading 
hie a lover] It is my deepest msh It is my 
most urgent prayer to you, Jitta 

JITTA [gajpuig] You ask me to do that' to 
promise you this unheard-of thing! This 
man who has no soul, who has been gmlty 
of everything to me that a man can be guilty 
of to a woman except the infidehty that I 
would welcome mth dehght to excuse my 
oivn (he is not man enough for that) the 
fruit of your hfe’s work is to drop mto his 
mouth! And I am to be your accomplice m 
such a cnme' No I cannot Never 

BRUNO [soothing her] I know how hard it is 
for you, darhng 'That is why I have not been 
able to brmg myself to tell you until today 
But I know you mil not fail me. 

JITTA Dont say that, Bruno, as if it settled 
everythmg. I cannot act like a madwoman. 
Give me a reason. 

BRUNO I will Listen A book by a dead 
man is an orphan Orphans sometimes die 
when they are notadopted Mendel’s master- 
piece lay dead for thirty-five years while the 
fame of the hvmg Danvin spread over the 
W’orld If Alfred adopts my orphan it mil not 
perish, for Alfred’s wife mil adopt it too. 

JITTA Oh, Bruno, Bruno, how can you'‘ 
That is so cle\er, so damnably cle\er. Has it 
come to mere cle\emes3 between us? 

BRUNO I .asked for a promise You asked 
for i reason. 


Jim. But I am thinking of your fame — 
BRUNO [snapping hisfngers] Psha' That for 
my fame! What does it matter from ivhose 
hands the new generation will take the torch 
to carry on the great race of science? The 
truth mil be as true wath Alfred’s name 
tacked on to it as Bruno’s. 

jiTTv [impatiently] Oh yes, yes I know all 
that It sounds hke a sentence from your 
annual address to your students It’s not 
true, Bruno I feel it It is not human There 
13 sometlung else at the back of your mind 
BRUNO. No — except tins When I finally- 
and irrevocably sealed my resolution yester- 
day by burning the manuscript, there came 
to me a moment of extraordmarj'^ exaltation 
in which I saw this sacrifice as my atonement 
to Alfred It IS tlie price at which I buy his 
mfe from lum; and now at last I can take my 
happiness ivith both hands, free in my con- 
science, right m my heart, in all honor as 
well as m aU affection to the very end [lie 
clasps her to hts breast] 

JITTA [still wondering at him] You throw* the 
greatest achievement of your life to him like 
a bone to a dog; and then feel you have made 
us two one [Breahng away from hini] No, no, 
Bruno you are asking too much. You know 
tliat I love you as my man, mthout a thought 
of your greatness and your work, but all the 
same your work your greatness, are a part 
of you , and I love every bit of you, your body, 
your soul, your reputation, your work, every- 
thing that would not exist if you did not 
exist All that is my treasure and my pride 
When you take a handful of it and throw it 
mto the mud, you make me so much the 
poorer Ha\ e you thought of that'* 

BRUNO. When two people stand to one 
another as we stand, the children bom from 
their intercourse are not always children of 
flesh and blood, but inspirations, intuitions, 
convictions that they cannot discard without 
unfaithfulness This is such an inspiration 
Will j ou be unfaithful to it^ 

JITTA Bruno you want to play at Provi- 
dence Alfred is far too conceited to let any- 
one play Providence to him If he refuses, 
what then^ 

BRUNO He will not refuse I have thought 

o 

all that out ^Vhy should he refuse to father 
a book which he already regards as half his 
owm'’ He beheies that I could never have 
written it without lum And you know how 
ambitious he is. I can depend on Alfred 
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absolutely Can I depend on you? 

jiTTA {half beaten] Who knows? I cannot 
depend on myself This sacrifice is no child 
born of our intercourse, Bruno you may be 
its father, but I am not its mother I shall be 
its stepmother, and I shall hate it as no step- 
mother ever hated before But the book is 
yours, and I have no rights over it it must 
take the course you desire. I cannot go fur- 
ther than that When you ask me to bind 
myself by a solemn vow, I — [shuddenii»] no, 
no it IS inhuman a mockery, an impossibility 

BRiTNo I know I am putting your love to 
the cruellest test, but oh, Jitta, Jitta, do not 
fail me 

JITTA So be it [He snatches her hands and 
kisses them] I promise you that if I survive 
the day that takes you from me, I will hide 
the truth as you demand, and take all tlie 
ghastly consequences just as you are mad 
enough to mean them Are you satisfied 
now? 

BRUNO [clasping her convulsively to him and 
hardly able to speak] I — I — thanks, thanks 
My love 

JITTA [ej:incating herself quickly from his 
embrace] But if God wishes to be good to me 
he will never let me hve to keep my promise 

BRUNO I could not have pained you hkc 
this if I had the smallest doubt that I shall 
go first and go soon 

JITTA Dont say that Oh, do let us forget 
Death for one moment. 

BRUNO Death is nothing if I could be sure 
that I should die tomght I should be un- 
speakably glad, for I should not have to 
stnke you Ae bitterest blow of, all 

JITTA Bruno! Another blow! 

BRUNO Yes, another My strength is going 
from me, and I need it all to force myself not 
to play the coward 

JITTA How? 

BRUNO By leaving you today without 
danng to tell you that I do not mtend to 
meet you again 

JITTA [struck to the heart] Not meet me again! 
Leave me! 

BRUNO [with deliberate emphasis] This must 
be the last hme [Rising, mih a sudden fanci- 
ful recklessness] Come let it be the best Let 
it be so full of happmess that we can say 
“It is enough farewell ’’ 

JITTA. You are gomg to give me up! You 
can bring yourself to do that! 

BRUNO Nonsense! I shall never give you 


up. But it would be a crime to let you meet 
me here again at such a risk 

JITTA How is the risk greater now than 
it has always been? 

BRUNO It was only a nsk of being caught 
here with a hve man That w as notiung only 
a secret that three can keep What about 
the risk of being found with a dead one? 
JITTA [about to j/incl]' 

BRUNO [covenng her mouth with his hand] 
Hush — sld [She looks ajfrighledly at him he 
looks gravely and significantly at her] It is all 
up vvitli me, dearest I could not stop work- 
ing, and my heart — 

JITTA [iri/A agonizing anxiety] Is it worse^ 
dru.no [with a ghost of a laugli] Worse' It 
has gone all to pieces I had no nght to let 
you come this evemng I have put off telling 
you too long, but when I chmbed those 
tcmble stairs just now, I knew You would 
have to give your name to the pohee Our 
relations would be shouted through the 
streets and posted on the newspaper bills 
if you were found here with a — with a [he 
cannot say it, and indicates, by a gesture, the 
fgure of a dead man lying on ihefoor] 

JITTA [flinching at the image, but steadfast in 
her thought] Have no fear, Bruno Why did 
you not tell me sooner what was troubhng 
you'‘ I could have reheved your mind I have 
known all along that jou were ill, and my 
only fear w as that t h a t [sAe repeats his gesture] 
might happen when you were alone instead 
of m my arms Does that sound ns if I cared 
what would become of me without you? 

BRUNO But I care, dearest Tliat is why I 
am resolved on our parting before this crazy 
tired old clock [he taps his left breast] runs 
down and stops ticking for good and alL 
JITTA Never There is only one thing that 
can part me from you, and that is not the 
stopping of the clock, but of your love for 
me No other danger exists for me, and no 
forethought of ours can protect us against 
that if it comes [Abandoning herself to her 
passion] AH the more reason why we must 
make the most of our love while it is withm 
our reach I love you I love you we are ahve, 
not dead you are hving with my hfe as well 
as your own your blood surges to mix with 
mine you cannot die while I hold you fast 
AU the rest is an uneasy dream that means 
nothing this is love, and love is hfe made 
irresistible 

BRUNO [carried away] Life yes this is hfe. 
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i and this [Ae hisses her eyes], and this \he kisses 
} her bps] What a fool I was inth my iron 

i resolufaons' one throb of your breast, one 

touch of your hps; and where are they^ 
Nothing matters but Jitta, Jitta, Jitta \ke 
kisses her again and again] I am neither weak 
I nor afraid now, and I promise you to hie a 

i hundred years 

JITTA All the unhappinesses are forgotten* 
they never existed [She turns him round and 
] drans him ioiiards the bedroovi] Come 
} BRUNO \beside himself] You trust me, and 

I Imustbetray you. You thought me a young 

. man; and I let you think so But you shall 
\ not be deceived You have made me as joung 
as I seemed to you [He seises her round the 
, hips, and bfts her up exultantly] 

JITTA [temjied] Oh God, no take care, 

^ Bruno take care 

BRUNO [setting her down gaily] Bah' Do I 
love you? 

JITTA Yes, yes You lo\e me I love you 
Come 

BRUNO [pushing her towards the bedroom door] 
Qmck, qmck 

jiTT 1 [running into the bedroom] Y es, yes, yes 
BRUNO [iitlh a grim change of countenance] 
Poor Jitta' That lift broke the mamspnng 
[He staggers against the door frame, clutches 
at the wall to sale himself, strikes the electric 
bght out by chance, reels back into the middle of 
the room, and drops dead] 

JITTA [pinning in she has begun to undress] 
What is the matter? Where are you"* 
stumbles against the body] Oh God' [NAe 
snitches on the light] Bruno [-SAe rushes to him 
and kneels by /nwij. Bruno speak to me if you 
can. IS it your heart agam^ What can I do 
for you? Shall I try to lift you’ 

[ She tries to raise him by his shoulders, but 

j they are too heavy She puis her hands round his 
I neck and pulls it up from the floor, but the hack 
I of his head remains hanging and his jaw drops 

JVith a gasp of horror she replaces the head and 
closes the open mouth Then she scrambles to her 
, feet and runs to the other door, calling breath- 
, lessly and voicelessly hirs Bilhter, Mrs Bilhter. 
She opens the door, and regaining her voice, cries 
Mrs — She checks herself, suddenly remembering 
the consequences to herself of being found with 
the body She closes the door quickly and noise- 
lessly. She tries to think, her strained senses 
shewing in her eyes. Her flngers clutch for a 
moment at her half-naked breast as she thinks 
I of her disordered appearance She dashes into 


the bedroom, and reappears almost immediately 
Kith her blouse on, arranging it with nervous 
hands. She puts on her hat and mantle anyhow 
As she turns to rush to the door the hat falls ojf 
JVith a little cry of misery she takes the hat-pins 
from the hat and pins it properly to her hair, 
then she looks at herself in the mirror and shakes 
her mantle straight She turns, and is hurt ying to 
the door when sheflnds the body in her way A 
flush of remorse comes over her She turns im- 
pulsively to the vase, takes outahandfid of roses, 
and IS stooping to lay them on his breast nhen 
she realises that a man who drops dead cannot 
scatter flowers on himself She shakes her head 
and puts the roses back, puts her hands dis- 
tractedly to her head in an anguish of perplexity, 
feeling that she must not leave him without some 
ceremony of love There is only one thing that 
comes into her mind that will not compromise her 
She goes to him, and cannot touch him or kiss 
him, but she makes the sign of the cross over 
him, kisses her hand, crosses herself , and hurries 
out, closing the door very softly behind her 

ACT II 

A week has elapsed Bruno is buried, and his 
death from natural causes duly urtifled Jitta 
has taken refuge in an illness, and is keeping her 
bed Her husband, Professor Alfred Lenkheim, 
IS sitting in kis study after lunch with young Dr 
Fessler, who is engaged to Bruno's daughter 
Edith Alfred lacks the distinction and heroic 
touch of Bruno, but prosaic as he certainly is, 
he IS saved from being common, if not from being 
a little comic, by the stamp put upon him as a 
man of learning by his university training and 
his professorial Chair Hts age is between forty 
and fifty Fessler is just an ordinary nice-looking 
young doctor 

The room has two doors; one, in the middle of 
the wall behind the two men, opening on the 
corridor, the other, on their left, leading to an 
inner room The window faces the inner door 
from the opposite side, and there is a window- 
seat before it .It right angles to this landoic- 
seat, further up the room, is a sofa There are 
two tables one a writing-table on the side near 
the window, at wluch the professor is sitting, and 
the other a round table on the side near the inner 
door. There is a chair at it with its back to the 
wall in which the entrance door is, and another, 
in which Dr Fessler is sitting, betweai it and 
the wniing-table The walls are croicded with 
bookshelves, and the wntmg-iable is leaped 
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mik examination, papers and manuscripts 

LENKUEiM Whats the matter? Going asleep 
at your agel You were not called up last 
night, were you> 

FEssLEn No But, by Jimminy, Lcnklieim, 
I have gone through a lot this last week 

LENKHEIM How? 

FESSLER Just conSidcr Imagine having to 
console Bruno’s wdow when I’m engaged to 
his daughter! 

LENKiiEiJi Why not? 

FcssLER Because theyre at daggers drawn 
Every word that soothes old Agnes is an 
outrage to Edith 

i£NKHEiM Why? Whats wong between 
them? 

FES8LER Oh, Mrs Haldenstedt is old- 
fashioned She keeps up the convention that 
because Edith is a young unmarried woman 
she cant possibly understand about her 
father’s death, and Edith has to pretend to 
be in the dark. But of course she knous ns 
well as you or I, and it maddens her to liave 
to hold her tongue and be treated hke a child 
when all her feehngs are boiling over about it 
She was very fond of her father 

LENKHEiu I knew the mother and daughter 
never got on very well together — ^jealousy, 
I suppose, ns usuM — but I thought this awful 
business would have brought them together 

FES8LEE Not a bit It has set them more 
against one another than ever 

LENKHEIU I suppose thcyve no nobon 
who the woman was? 

FEssLEH None She ^ylll never be found 
out unless she comes forward herself 

LENKHEIU She wont do that. Why should 
she give herself away? 

FESSLER Women do, somebmes, God 
knows why! But meanwhile, poor Mrs 
Haldenstedt is most frightfully cut up There 
she 13, distracted by all sorts of surmises and 
suspicions, not knowmg what to thmk, askmg 
herself every minute whether he went on 
the loose and died m a vulgar street adven- 
ture, or whether there was somebody all 
along whom she never suspected, makmg 
her marriage a mockery We are all as much 
m the dark as she is, for there never was a 
word against him he seemed the coreectest, 
most domesbcated of men. That is, unless 
you know anything You were so mbmate 
with him, you know. 

LENKHEIU Was I really mbmate with him? 
Certainly we were friends at college, and we 


kept it up afterwards But he never told me 
much about himself 

FESSLER. He was not that sort of man But 
he trusted nobody m the world as he trusted 
you the wdow is dead certain of that By 
the way, she asked me to prepare you for a 
visit she IS going to pay you 
LENKHEIU Why should you prepare me? 
FESSLER Well, she is going to ask you to 
act as his scientific and literary executor 
LENKHEIU [pleasantly surprised and suddenly 
self-conscious\ Really’ Of course I shall be 
dehghted I may tell you that in my mvn 
will I made him my htcrary executor Who 
would have thought that he would peg out 
first? 

FESSLER Butdidntyouknowthathewasill? 
LENKHEIU Oh, I knew about his heart and 
so forth But many a pahent with heart 
disease hves to bury his doctor As a matter 
of fact his case was not a v ery senous one. 
His heart would not haie stood racing up 
two or three flights of stairs But does any 
man of his age race upstairs-* A very strong 
emobonor excitement might have killed him, 
but a settled married man wath a wife and 
a grown-up daughter suffers more from too 
httle excitement tlian from too much What 
emobons has a domesbcated man of science 
to fear after forty-? 

FESSLER Then why did he die^ 

LENKHEIU Just so why did he die? He 
wouldnt have died if he had been leading 
the qmet life we all gave liim credit for 
What sort of hfe did be really lead? That is 
the quesbon 

FESSLER Isnt it shocking that such a man 
should die under such — such — well, such 
shady circumstances? 

LENKHEIU Shady' I should call them dis- 
graceful Yes, my dear boy, we must face it 
he came to a disgraceful end An operabc 
tenor, or even a hterary man, might be for- 
given for dymg m on adventure of that kmd. 
But a man of science! Unfortunate, to say 
the least most unfortunate 

FESSLER At all events, smee it was his luck 
to die m the dark, we are not called on to 
hght the candle, are we? 

LENKHEiii We are not, but what about the 
pohee? And what about his wife? 

FESSLER They havnt the ghost of a clue 
LENKHEIU It wont upsct or delay your 
engagement, I hope. Not that I could blame 
you if you broke it off SbU — 
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FESSLER I break it off' Good gracious, no' 
LENKHEni I’m glad of that Of course you 
must keep it up to Edith that there was 
notlung ivrong 

FESSLER. But she wont have it that there 
was nothing wrong 
EENKHEIM What' 

FESSLER You See, she adored her father 
She sees him ivith a halo round his head, and 
nothing that he could do would be wrong for 
her She has always felt that her mother 
could not hve up to him, and she is persuad- 
mg herself that this unknown woman was 
some wonderful person who made him as 
happy as she thinks he deserved to be 
LENKHEiM Thats funny Very funny Does 
she suspect anybody^ 

FESSLER. I dont know I cant see through 
her; and the worst of it is, she can see through 
me. She ^vlll find out what I think 

LENKHEIM Which IS-* 

FESSLER Well, just what you think And 
when she finds out what that is, heaven help 
me! 

LENKHEIM She wont find out AU that a 
young girl sees in a death is the romance of 
it the vulgar reahty does not e\ist for her 
What an eye-opener for us who know better' 
[Senienitously] And yet, whatever view we 
may take of the affair, we must admit that 
these moral problems are very difficult in 
fact, insoluble Is there any man ivho can 
say that he has never been in a position in 
Mhich sudden death would have been ex- 
tremely embarrassing'* 

FESSLER I suppose uot. [N'aivelt/] By the 
way, that remmds me that I forgot to ask 
how Mrs Lenkhemi is 
LENKHEIM Oh, Jitta is getting over it She 
hopes to be able to get up for a couple of 
hours today Just in a dressmg-gown, you 
know, to sit about a bit 

FESSLER Oh,good Well, I must be off to tile 
hospital [He njes] Tell her I asked after her 
LENKHEIM [mwg] I ivilL How soou do you 
thmk I may expect the Haldenstedts? 

FESSLER Any time now, I should think The 
old girl M ont be easy until she has seen you. 

Lenkham goes out Jbr a moment through the 
inner door Tttia comes in, languid, and dressed 
as Lenkheim has described. 

JITTA Oh, so glad youve come. Doctor 
[She shakes hands with Few/er]. Have you 
seen the Haldenstedts? I was so sorry not 
to be able to call on them I ha\ e been reallv 


too ill I hope they know that 

FESSLER [with affectionate deference\ TJiey 
thoroughly understand that You must take 
the greatest care of yourself 

jiTTi You are not runmng away, are you^ 
FESSLER I must I have to bc at the hospital; 
and I am late already 
JITTA Come again soon. Doctor 
FESSLER I hope to find you quite well then, 
dear lady. 

He kisses her hand, and goes out When he has 
gone, Lenkheim returns, full of excitement and 
curiosity 

LENKHEIM Jitta old Agncs is conung to see 
us Bruno has made me his hterary executor. 
That IS what she is coming about, 

JITTA Has she recovered enough to bear 
discussmg it with yen'* 

LENKHEIM She must The world doesnt 
stand still when people die I wonder what 
we shall find in lus papers' 

JITTA [going white'l Has she found anything? 
LENKHEIM Yes didnt I tell you? He has 
made me his scientific and hterary executor 
JITTA I mean about — about — 

LENKHEIM About his death? Absolutely 
nothing* Fessler has just told me so 
JITTA [sitting down at the table, reassured] 
Poor Fessler' 

LENKHEIM [resuming hts seat at his wnting- 
table] Yes, poor chap he is rather m a fright 
about Edith 

JITTA VTiy? 

LENKHEIM He IS afraid that her gnef for 
her father will kill her feehng for him, so 
joud better take Edith m hand you know 
how she chngs to you She is hke her father in 
that h e clung to you 
JITTA. To me' 

LENKHEIM Yes you know Very w ell lie did 
If I had died you ivould have been up before 
this, I expect. 

JITTA Alfred, if you begin nagging I shall 
have to go back to bed 

LE.VKHEIM Who’s nagging^ [5*^^ rises He 
jumps up apprehensively] There now • for God's 
sake dont make a scene about nothing All 
I meant w as that if he ever told anything to 
anybody he would ha\e told it to you [5/ie 
sits down again]. Jitta haie you really no 
suspicion^ 

JITTA Ofwhat^ 

LENKHEIM. VTio the woman was 
jrrrv How could he tell anjone w'ho she 
was’' It would Rave been dishonorable to 
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LENKHEiM Men do tell, nil the same They 
dont tell the newspapers, but they tell other 
women 

jiTTA I object to be classed with "other 
women ” 

LENKHEiM Oh w'ell, it’s no use talking to 
you if you will be so touchy I didntsuggest 
that he told you you brought that in your- 
self AU that was in my mind was that as you 
were so much in and out of his house you 
must have met her one bme or another if 
she was the wfe of any of his friends It 
usually 13 a friend's wafe 

JITTA \_mih affected bslletsness] Is it? 

LEVKUEiu Well, it stands to reason, doesnt 
It? Unless it's a cliance woman from the 
streets 

JITTA [wtTictng] I suppose so 

LENaHEiM Did he never talk to you about 
love, or anything of that sort? 

JITTA The last time we w ere at tlie tlieatre 
he discussed the play wth me It was a play 
about love 

LENKHEIM Well, what else would a play be 
about? Thats no clue I wonder was she a 
patient of his? 

JITTA Does it matter? Need we gossip 
about It? 

LENKHEIM [impatiently] Dont be so superior 
I hke gossip Everybody likes gossip You 
hke it yourself as well as anybody If she 
was a patient that would account for ius 
being so reserved about her 

JITTA Alfred you axe unbearable I will 
go back to bed 

She rtsee and makes for the door, but ts checked 
by the entrance of Agnes Haldenstedt and her 
daughter, both tn deep mourning Agnes carries a 
small dispatch case She is not really much older 
than Jitia, but she has retired so completely from 
the competition of nomen in attractiveness, and 
accepted so fully her lot as a good hourgeoise 
mth a home to keep and a family to manage on. a 
slender income that she is set down as much older 
and less distinguished socially Her sense of duty 
has kept her upright, and her upnghtness has 
given her a certain authority, as of a person of 
some consequence She has been deeply wounded 
by the arcumstoTices of her husband’s death, and 
IS stiff and suspicious tn her manner. 

Her daughter ts young and ingenuous, with a 
strong character A passion of grief for her 
father has set her on fire mth pride and a sense 
of bang ready for any sacrifice 


The conversation which ensues ts solemn, 
artificial, and constrained They condole with one 
another in low tones and unnaturally bookish 
sentences Jilla has to draw the girl to her, and 
kiss her on the brow Alfred leads Mrs Ilalden- 
stedl to the sofa JVhen she sits down, he sits on 
the window-seat near her Jltta leads Edith to 
the chair she has just vacated, and goes to the 
sofa, where she seals herself on the widow's left 
AU these movements are ridiculous, yet the 
mourning worn by the two visitors makes them 
seem, if not natural, at least becoming 

LENKHEIM [in hollow tones] May I say again, 
dear Mrs Haldenstedt, how deeply I — 

JITTA [guj/ung] At last, dearest Mrs 
Haldenstedt, I am able to tell you what I 
felt when I lay helpless, unable to pay the 
last respects to our dear lost friend [jIj she 
sits down, she Seises the hands of Mrs Halden- 
stedt, giving her no opportunity of refusing the 
attention] But in my sick room I was with 
you in spirit Indeed I hai e never been closer 
to you and poor Edith than in that moment 
when I had to ask ray husband to tell you 
what It cost me to stay away 

AQNES [no? at all disposed to allow TtUa so 
prominent a share in hergnef, but conventionally 
resorting to her handkerchief] Thank you I'm 
sure It's very kind of } ou 

LENKHEIM [clearing his throat and sniffing] 
Under such a sudden blow, what can we say’ 
We are all struck dumb We all share jour 
gnef 

AONZ3 When people are sick, and we can 
sacrifice ourselves completely to the duty of 
nursing them when they can lean on us to 
tlie very last, then, when the parting comes, 
there IS some consolation in the thought that 
we have done all in our power But an end 
hke this, so sudden, so dreadful — [she breaks 
domri] 

LENKHEIM [making the best of it] Still, I am 
not sure that a bngenng death really spares 
the feehngs of the survivors Death often 
tortures its victuns before it stokes the final 
blow In your case, dear Mrs Haldenstedt, 
there was at least no torture 

AQNES [staring at hini] No torture' What has 
the future for me but the torture of a 
widow’s grief? 

EDITH [imsympatkehc] It has the honor of 
father’s name Is that nothmg? 

LENKHEIM [effusively] Which I will help you 
both to uphold, my dear Edith, beheve me 
AGNES, He knew he could depend on you. 
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I have a packet of papers marked “Professor 
Lenklieim’s property to be given into his 
oivn hands” that is why I have come today 
instead of waiting for Mrs Lenkheim to call 
LEXKHEiM Dear fellow how conscientious, 
of hmi* such papers as he had of mine were 
of no consequence Shall we have a little 
qmet talk all to ourselves, in here? [He uses 
and crosses the room, tnmltng her, hy a gesture, 
to come mth him through the door opposite the 
ivindoiv\ 

AGNES between Jitta and Edith] I 

wanted to come alone but Edith insisted on 
coming ivith me 

LENKHEIM She was quite right She is now 
your only support 

EDITH [proudly] Thank you,* Professor I 
wish you could persuade my mother that I 
could do much more for her if she would tell 
me all her troubles I am no longer a child 
There is nothing now that cannot be spoken 
of quite frankly before me 

AGNES [ii’ifA a neary Of course not, 

dear But there are thmgs it is better not to 
know I know them; and I only wish I could 
cliange places wth you 
Emphasising this with an emphatic nod at 
Edith, she goes into the next room Lenkheim 
follows her 

JITTA [throiving off her false manner, whilst 
retaining the patronising suavity of an older 
woman to a younger one, holds out her hands to 
Edith with genuine sympathy] Come, darhng 
[Edith comes to her and takes her hands] Sit 
here, close to me [-S/ie maizes room for her on 
the sofa beside her. Edith sits down on her left, 
and looks gratefully and longingly into her eyes] 
Do you remember when we were last here 
together? Your father brought you He was 
radiant \vith joy and pnde m you We were 
all so happy 

EDITH [thoughtfully] How long was that ago^ 
JITTA Barely three w eeks 
EDITH It seems an age I w as a child then 
I can hardly remember how I felt It is as 
if I had been asleep 

jiTTY Your father’s death has awakened 
you you are looking at life for the first time 
EDITH. I have been looking at death for 
the first time 

JITTA. My poor child' But dont lose courage 
Life hes before you. it wnll make up to you 
for many sorrows You wall get ov er it, Edith 
EDITH. Why should I get over it? I dont 
want to get over it Do you suppose I feel 


disgraced^ 

JITTA Oh no, no of course not But such 
a gnef as this always makes us feel that vv e 
have come to the end of everything that 
nothing can ever be the same again Yet 
next day we find ourselves at the beginning 
of everything mstead 

EDITH [impatient] You need not spealc to 
me like that You know very well that what 
IS the matter is not merely the loss of a 
father, a tlimg that happens to everybody 
sooner oi later 

jnrv [taken aback] Edith, dear — 

EDITH [downught and indignant] Why do 
you treat me as if I were a httle girl, as my 
mother does? I did not expect it from you 
Oh, I am so tired of all this humbug. I turned 
to you because I hoped you vv ould understand 
me, and let me open my heart to you like a 
friend 

JITTA My deart I will be an elder sister to 
you — 

EDITH [fiercely] I said a friend 

JITTA [surrendering] Oh, you are terrible 
I will be everj'thing you want, if I can But 
why are you angry with me^ I really meant 
what I said Life has a great deal to offer 
you dont forget that you are going to be 
married, I beheve you can trust your man 
He adored your father He will regard jou 
as a sacred legacy 

EDITH Thats curious He used that word 
himself the day we binned poor papa But 
I dont intend to be taken as a legacy, sacred 
or not 

JITTA Edith he feels your loss as deeply 
as you do yourself Some of us perhaps feel 
it more deeply, because w e have more expen- 
ence of men, and know how much better 
what he was than you are yet old enough to 
know. 

EDITH [riJiKg and pacing restlessly across the 
room] Oh, these commonplaces' How jou 
keep tlirow mg them at me' None of us know 
what my father was. he was thrown away 
among us [Turning on Titla] YiTiy did he not 
die wnth us^ Why had he no last word for US’* 
I was notlung to him. none of us were any- 
thmg to him 

jiTTv. You know', dear, tliat you are unjust 
to him when you say so. 

EDITH Unjust' unjust' what has that to do 
witli it^ WTiy did he not come to us for help, 
for nursing, for care* 

JITTV. He Wfis too considerate to let yon 
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know how ill he was 

EDITH He told everyone ebc We were 
left in the dark 

jiTTA No, no No one knew it except him- 
self 

EDITH [passionately] My mother wont speak 
to me about it, but I luiow very well what 
she IS thinking They whisper all day at 
home I see it m the eyes of the visitors, and 
it makes me furious I never want to sec 
anyone cry again as my motlier cried that 
mght when they brought him home It 
wasnt only gnef there was a bitterness in 
her that had nothing to do with grief or love 
I have often felt in my soul that papa never 
found in his home what he needed and longed 
for There were moments when I somehow 
got beyond myself and became another per- 
son; perhaps the woman I am growang into, 
and he was so responsive to that flash of 
something different in me, so grateful for it, 
that I saw quite plainly how he was longing 
for something else, something more, than we 
were giving him We were not good enough 
for him [SAe throws herself into the chair beside 
the round table, sobbing] 

JITTA [rising and going to her] Dearest dont 
cry like that 

EDITH It nearly killed me to see him sit- 
tmg there, as he often did, starmg right 
through me without seeing me, and sighing 
as he drew his hand across his eyes and 
through his hair 

JITTA Dear child you must not worry 
yourself because he sometimes looked 
straight at you and did not see you Just 
think. He was a doctor he knew his danger 
better than anyone When a man finds him- 
self condemned to death, his thoughts and 
feehngs must be overwhelming Well, if you 
were looking at the sea in a storm or at the 
heavens openmg above it, would you see a 
tmy figure on the shore, even if it were your 
own child? 

EDITH [rtstng in a girlish rapture] Thank 
you for that it is beautiful, and qmte true 
[•Me closes her eyes, silent for a moment, and a 
bale breaikless Jitla smiles, and sits down in the 
wnting-tahle chair] And now, wont you help 
me to find out the secret of his death? 

JITTA What secret? 

EDITH Who IS the woman in whose arms 
my father died? 

JITTA [siariied] So that is what you thinkl 
Poor child! 


EDITH [nngry] I do not think it I know it 
You know it Please let us have no more of 
the poor child business it does not impose 
on me How am I to find her? 

JITTA [remonstrating] Edith, Edith, what 
could you say to her, even if you found her? 
EDITH Only that I love her 
JITTA Love her! What for? 

EDITH For making my father happy 
[/?«?&« ogam, pacing up and down] Oh, if 
you knew how infamously all those people 
who call on us misunderstand him They 
insult my mother by condohng with her on 
her husband’s unfaitlifulness They insult 
God by declaring that ray father threw him- 
self into the gutter, and was justly punished 
for It 

JITTA [springing up] What! They dare say 
such brutal things! 

EDITH Oh, not in those w'ords they are 
too polite to speak as horribly os they think, 
but I know And my mother encourages 
them She actually likes to feel that some 
unheard-of disgrace has fallen on her She 
tlunks it makes her mteresting and revenges 
her She positively w allows in it 
JITTA [skocketl] Edith' 

EDITH Oh, it IS tlie right word for it why 
should I not use it? She never thinks of his 
sorrows only of her own. 

JITTA [taking her arm persuasively] My dear 
you mustnt go on hke this Come let me 
talk to you qmetly [She draws her back to the 
sofa, and makes her sit down again] If you 
loved your mother ns you loved your father, 
you would be kinder to her You think of- 
him as a man whose wife has failed him 
Dont forget that she is a woman whose 
husband failed her. 

EDITH How did he fail her? If she had 
been worthy of him — 

JITTA Yes, yes, dear, but she was not 
worthy of him Or stop no we have no right 
to say that 

EDITH We have a right to say that she 
was not the right woman for him 
JITTA Yes, but dont forget that that means 
that he was not the nght man for her He 
was her supenor if you hke, but that only 
made it worse for her His supenonty must 
often have wounded her self-respect, and as 
any weakness of his flattered it, she perhaps 
hkes to think that he was not qmte perfect, 
and even that he treated her badly 
EDITH You think that an excuse for herl 
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I call it abominable 

jiTTv. Dont be impossible, dear Abomin- 
able or not, it explains her readmess to 
beheve the ivorst. You must not blame her 
because your faith in him is greater, and 
your consolation nobler. liemember he did 
not betray you as he betrayed her For he 
did betray her, and so did that woman Tell 
yourself that, Edith, whenever you feel 
tempted to hate your mother Promise me 
you ivill 

EDITH I will never tell myself such a silly 
he I wll take my father’s memory and good 
name out of my mothei ’s hands, and out of 
the hands of her tittle-tatthng friends I Mill 
make the world see him as he was, and as I 
loved him, not as she sees hun, and as she 
hates him 

jiTTA The world iviU see him ivith its own 
eyes, dear, not mth yours All you can do is 
to save his memory from bemg blackened 
by that odious thing, a family quarrel Come' 
promise me to stop worrying about your 
mother? 

EDITH I am not worrymg about her. I am 
worrymg about the woman my father loved 
I cannot help it she is always in my mind. 
Why was she not ivitli hun when they found 
him? Why did she run away like a crumnal? 

JITTA Perhaps she is asking herself those 
questions everj' day m her shame and misery. 
Oh, Edith, we dont know what meannesses 
we are capable of until we are tried The 
dread of a pubhc scandal — of ha\Tng to face 
a pohceman prymg into the most sacred and 
secret places in her soul — ^vlll drive a woman 
to anything Remember, she had not only to 
save herself from the scandal, but his memory 
as well 

EDITH. No, no, no She did not save him 
She left him under the sbgma of having died 
m the arms of some vale creature. I know m 
my soul that she was not that The world 
would forgive him if it knew that she is what 
I know she must be if h e loved her Oh, why 
does she not defy all the silly world for his 
sake, and say “It wa^ 1.” 

JITTA. You ask too much from her She 
may have been capable of great things when 
he was ahve and at her side WTiat is the 
poor wretch now but a broken-hearted lonely 
coward^ 

EDITH She IS not broken-hearted, mv 
father never broke any woman’s heart. I 
lov ed him; and that makes even his death a 


glory to me If she is lonely w hj does she not 
come to me? She sh all come to me We shall 
cure one another’s lonehness, we tw o Where 
IS she to cry her heart out if not m my arms’ 

JITTA No she slunk away into the dark- 
ness Let her be She can bleed to death in 
her ludmg-place 

EDITH. She shall not* she will be drawn to 
me you will see Remember tliat I have no 
longer any place at home I cannot live with 
people who cannot feel about my father as I 
do, and there is only one such person in the 
world 

JITTV 'That woman’ 

/• 

EDITH Yes I will give her every right ov er 
me that the woman who returned my lather’s 
love should have ov er his daughter the nght 
I deny to my mother I swear it 

JITTA How serious you are, Edith' But 
what wall your mother say, and the man you 
are engaged to’ 

EDITH My mother would never under- 
stand. I take nothing from her that she is 
capable of nussmg As to the man who says 
he loves me, and asks me to share my whole 
hfe with him, if he cannot imderstand me 
and support me in this he wall never have me 
for a wife I can do without any man if I can 
find the woman to whom I am bound for 
ever and ever You wall help me to find her, 
wall you not’ 

JITTV [deepli/ moved, drawing Edtik to her^ 
Oh, daihng, darhng, if only I could' If only I 
dared' 

LenUieim throws the door open he is returning 
with Agnes Jitta and Edith mote asunder and 
nse hastily Agnes comes in, drying her eyes mth 
her handkerchief Lenkhenn follows her solemnly 
with her dispatch case in his hand 

EDITH [stamping'] Oh, bother' Always at 
the wTong moment .Uways spoihng ever)- 
thmg turns impatiently to the nindom, and 
stands mth her back to them,fumuig] 

AGNES [to Alfred] Thank God I found 
strength for this. It is a great rehef to me 
But I am dead tired I must go home [To 
Edith] Come, child 

jrrrv Wont you sit dowai and rest for a 
moment’ 

AGNES 'fhank jou, but I sh.all be better at 
home And I hav e so many accomits to settle 

LEVKHEiM .Vh, yes, yes. of course } ou have 
Well, if you must go, you must And } ou may 
depend ou me not to keep jou waiting too 
long before I go to work on the scientific 

•2 m 
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JTTTA I hope to be allowed to go out again 
in a day or two May I come to sec you if 
the doctor says I may? 

AGNES Do, of course I shall expect you 
[To Leiil/ieim] You will forgive me, wont you, 
all the trouble I am giving you? It has done 
me so much good to unburden myself to a 
real friend 

EENKiiEiM You havc had a cruel experi- 
ence, dear Mrs Ilaldenstedt, but xvc must all 
resign ourseh es to our trials 
AONES Yes I suppose that is a great 
consolation 

EDITH My consolation is that nobody 
dares console me 

ALFRED [pompouily] Proud words, and how 
true' how true! [Uncluously, as he shales her 
hand] Goodbye, dear lady, good-bjc 
AGNES Goodbye [To Edith, laughing a Utile 
maliciously] Smce you arc so strong, child, 
just give me your arm 

JITTA [jAiiXing hands] Goodbye 
Edith goes out with her mother leaning heavily 
on her JtUa goes out with them 

LENKHEiM [reheaed at being rid of the nidow] 
Ouf [He carries the dispatch case to his writing- 
table, and sits down to examine its contents He 
IS in no hurry It contains nothing but the manu- 
script of a biggish book He leans lactly back 
with his legs stretched, and turns over the cover 
without looking at it He reads a bit, and makes 
" wry face He disagrees intensely and contemp- 
tuously Tilth every passage he reads, abandoning 
each Tvith sniff's and pishes, only to be still more 
disgusted with the next 

Jitta returns, sees what he is doing, and halts 
/ between him and the round table, silently watch- 
ing him 

Finally he gives the book up as hopeless, shuts 
up the pages, and stares at the mass of manu- 
script as if wondering what he is to do with such 
trash Suddenly kis expression changes His eyes 
bulge m amasemeni 

ALFRED [after a siifed exclamation] Jitta' 
Jitta' [He turns, half rising, and sees her] Oh, 
youre there 

JITTA What is the matter? [foioiawg only 
too well, and very angry at kis contemptuous air, 
but pretending to be listless and languid] 

LENKHEIM [shewing her the manuscript] Look 
at this! 

JITTA WelP *■ 

LENKHEIM Look at the title 

JITTA [reading] “Fetters of the Femimne 


Psyche " Is that the book you worked on 
with him? 

LENKHEIM I' Certainly not he wrote It all 
himself I only gave him his facts Read the 
next hnc. 

JITTA [reading] "By Alfred Lenkheim " I 
suppose he meant you to finish it 

LENKHEIM [turning over to the end] But it is 
fimshed Look Was he mad? Did he suppose 
I would condescend to put my name to 
I another man's work’ I havc some reputation 
I of my own to fall back on, thank God There 
is something behind this 

JITTA I suppose he wshed to leave you 
I somctliing valuable as a keepsake You were 
his friend 

I LENKHEIM [jcorii/iil/y] A keepsake! Dont 
talk nonsense, Jitta a man does not give 
I away his biggest work as if it were his 
diamond pm, unless he is afraid to put his 
own name to it But if he thinks he is going 
toputrmnetohis trash he is greatly mistaken 
JITTA [boiling Tilth rage, pointing to the manu- 
script] He has sacrificed his unmortahty for 
}our benefit. 

LENKUEiJi [angrily] Rot Why should he? 
Nobody w ho can create sacrifices hiS creation 
[He throws the manuscript on the table] Not 
that he ever pretended to think much of tlie 
book 

JITTA [indignantly] He tliought the world 
of It It Was his greatest pride 

LENKHEIM [turning on her, a suspicion fash- 
ing on him] How do you know’ 

JITTA [checking herself, feeling that her 
temper has betrayed Aer] He often spoke to 
me about this book, and about the hopes he 
had built on it 

LENKHEIM To you' What do you know 
about psychiatry? Why should he sacrifice 
his reputation to add to nune? qmte un- 
necessanly 

JITTA The whim of an mvabd, I suppose 
LENKHEIM [out of patience] \Vhim' He throws 
away his one chance of notoriety, and you 
call that a whim Do you take me for a fool’ 
JITTA Dont shout, Alfred, please 
ALFRED [sufindi/ig a little] I'm not shouting 
I’m asking you to talk sense You say he 
spoke to you about this What did he teU 
you? 

JITTA Of course I knew too httle of the 
work you and he were domg together to be 
able to help or understand much [Decisively] 
But In any case you must carry out his 
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^vls^les. 

LEXKHEiM What wishes? 

jiTTA You must accept what he has left 
you 

LEMUiEiir Why must P 

JITTA It was his last wish; we have no 
choice 

LEAKHEiM Wc! Me, you mean. What have 
you to do mth it? 

JITTA Well, you if you like 

LEVKHEiM It’s not me youre thinking of 
Funny, the way women run after a dead man 
if only he dies romantically' Anyhow this 
thin g IS impossible I wont do it. 

JITTA Why? 

LENKHEiM Because it would be nothing 
short of swmdhng the scientific world to pass 
ofi" his stuff on it as mine thats why And 
now, what the deuce am I to say to old Agnes^ 
[Gruraihwg] Such an unreasonable thing to 
ask me to do' Such an imgrateful thing' 

JITTA Was it ungrateful to give you the 
whole credit when you were only his coUaboi- 
ator? 

LESTCHEiM Collaborator' What are you 
talking about^ He knew as well as I did that 
I was only waitmg for the pubhcation of his 
idiotic theory to tear it to pieces. You dont 
suppose I beheve in it, do you? 

JTTTA Then perhaps that was what he 
wanted to prevent. 

LENKHEiii. Jitta you are simply dnvelhng 
Bruno was too jolly conceited to be afraid 
of me. Dont be childish. 

JITTA \irntahly^ I am like yourself I am 
only trymg to guess Mhy he did it. 

LENKHEiM Just SO ^Yhy did he do it^ 
Where is the sense in iP I beheve you know, 
Jitta. 

JITTA Really, Alfred — ' I must go back to 
bed 

EE-VKHEiii You havnt been up an hour 

JITTA But I am dead tired. 

LENKHEIM Y’^ou Cant be as tired as all that. 
^Vhat do you y, ant to run away for? 

JITTA Have you forgotten that I am ill^ I 
can hardly stand I must he down. 

ALFRED Well, he on the sofa. 

JITTA. Dont be brutal, Alfred. 

LEKKHEiM. Bosh' You are hiding something 
from me I havnt experimented with psycho- 
analj sis for nothing. I notice that this crazy 
thmg that bothers me doesnt bother you Y'ou 
understand it* you couldnt take it so quietly 
if.you didnt. 


jiTTv I take it without shouting, if that 
IS what you mean 

LEVKHLiM What did he say to you about 
the book and about his hopes? Why did } ou 
never say a word about them to me’ 

JITTA I never thought about it 
LEVKHEIM If } ou had never thought about 
it you would have talked to me about it 
JITTA. I suppose I did not think it Morth 
mentiomng 

LENKHEIM Psha' Would a man who told 
you all that not tell you plenty of otlier 
things’ That love affair, now — ’ 
jiTTv Oh, Alfred' 

LENKHEIM. Oh, stuff' Who was the woman’ 
You know all about her I can see it in y our 
eyes [He iakes her by ihe shoulders and (urns 
her face ioface\. Aha' You know who she was 
You know all about it 

JITTA [miag mdtgnanlly and lelimg herself 
go] Y^ou are mad, and grossly rude 

LENKHEIM [riHwg also'\ I havc had enough 
of being humbugged Who was she? 

JITTA [c?ojei her lips obsUnatelyY 
LENKHEIM. Was he so much to you that 
you will not give the other woman away, 
even to me, your husband’ Were those 
orders’ 

JITTA \exhausleil\ I haA e no orders I go my 
ovm way \she attempts to leaie the room] 
LENKHEIM {intercepting Aer] You shant run 
away If you dont tell me AAho she is, I will — 
I will — [^e males a threatening gesture, not lery 
continctngly'\ 

JITTA Take care, Alfred. Your cunning is 
only a fool’s cunmng after all The ansAver to 
your question is stanng jou in the face. 
Thank your stars you are too stupid to see it 
LENKHEIM. Am P Wc shall see. Before jou 
leaA e this room I aviU find out the part y ou 
played in this dirty business 
JITTA {starting as from ihe lash of a ;r/up] 
Dirty' Oh, never Avas anythmg purer, hoher, 
nobler 

LENKHEIM [icreamiizg] .'ih' ItAvasyou' There 
Avas no other Avoman* it Avas jou, jou. He 
bought you from me, for that bangs hisfst 
on the manusanpt\ The damned thief {He 
collapses into his chair ai the table, clasping his 
head m his hands'] 

JITTA {sitting down iceanly on ihe sofa] LeaAe 
the dead in peace If you cannot hold your 
tongue, abuse me. I am alive, and can feci it. 

LENKHEIM {miserably] Yhu dont even deny 
it! 
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JITTA No Are you surprised? You lost me 
long ago 

LENKHEiM My fault, of course You worth- 
less devil what do you expect me to think 
of you? 

JITTA You can think what you hkc, Alfred 
I dont grudge you that melancholy satisfac- 
tion 

LENKHEIM Have you no conscience, no 
shame? 

JITTA Do you want me to make a scene 
for you, Alfred? I am sorry I am too tired 
LENKHEIM If I had him here — 

JITTA Threaten him to your heart's con- 
tent. He is dead 

ALEiUED Yes, but I am very much ahve 
Dont forget that 

JITTA Not so very much ahve, Alfred 
ALFRED Yali [gnashes hts leelh ivtlh rage\\ 
JITTA However, what I enjoyed I shall 
have to pay for I know that 

LENKHEIM You and he were lovers? 

JITTA [pToudlij] Yes you have found the 
nght word at last Lovers 

LENKHEIM [ivhimng pihahly] And you could 
hve m the house wtli me, and take my care 
and my nursing and my money, and even — 
[He looks at her and chokes] How long has this 
affair been gomg on? 

JITTA Our love has lasted three years 
LENKHEIM Love! Love in the sort of house 
he was found dead m! 

JITTA Love wherever we were Andwhere- 
ever we were was paradise Does that give 
you any idea of bis greatness? 

LENKHEIM Of your meanness, more hkely 
Dont try to stuff me with big words they 
only shew that you wont confess your caddish- 
ness even to yourself 

JITTA [mwg] Oh, pleasel I cut a pretty 
contemptible figure — 

LENKHEIM [triumphing You do You do 
JITTA [coTiUnutng] — beside hun 
LENKHEIM [nsing, goaded beyond endurance 
threatening her] You take care, do you hear? 

JITTA [wringing her hands] My place was at 
his side They should have had to tear me 
away firom him by force Yes, and I will tell 
you something more The last beat of his 
heart would have broken mine if I had been 
any good But I am no good, and here I am, 
as you see me Oh, you are qmte right I 
have no nght to be in any decent house [she 
turns to the door] 

LENKHEIM Stop where are you gomg? 


JITTA I dont know Into the streets, I 
suppose 

LENKHEIM Oh, damn your heroics! You 
shunt leave this room until you have told me 
everything 

JITTA [bitterly] Dont you know enough 
already? 

LENKHEIM [pointing io the manuscript] What 
does that title-page mean? 

JITTA You know You have said what it 
means 

LENKHEIM I Want to know what he said 
JITTA That you are to be the fatlier to his 
orphaned book That the fame it will bring 
you w ill make amends to you — for me 

LENKHEIM llie blackguard' Not content 
with stealing you from me, he must dictate 
the rest of my hfc to me, as if I were a child 
JITTA Yes compared to him you are a 
child He has provided for you 

LENKHEIM Ha' And were you equally kind 
and thoughtful for his wife, eh? 

JITTA [earnejfly] Alfred it was too strong 
for us 

LENKHEIM Wliat wos too stiong for you? 
JITTA Love You dont understand lo\e 
Have you anything else to say to me? 

LENKHEIM No [He tums his back on her, and 
goes sulkily to the window] 

JITTA Goodbye [She tries to go, but suddenly 
becomes weak, and reels against the head of the 
sofa] Alfred 

LENKHEIM Wliats the matter? [He runs io 
her, and gets her safely seated] 

JITTA Dont mind, Alfred I shall be better 
soon it IS passing 

LENKHEIM [luming brusquely from her like an 
angry child] I am not sympathizing with you 
It serves you right [He sits down at the round 
table, with his elbows on it, muttering and suUang] 
Treated me disgracefully Disgracefully 
JITTA [jigAj weanly]\\ 

LENKHEIM [unaggrtssively] Jitta? 

Her name and ike change in his tone give 
her a shock She turns and looks searchingly ai 
him 

LENKHEIM [recovering hts self-control by a 
rather broken effort] This is no use I have 
come to my senses I — I ivill take it quietly 
and reasonably 

JITTA I am glad you can I wish I could 
LENKHEIM [shaking hts head] But we cant 
leave it hke this, can we? 

JTTTA What can we do, Alfred? 

LENKHEIM You havc douc me harm 
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enough Do you want to rum me as well? 

jiTTA It IS I ^vho am rmned, as you call it, 
IS it not? The sm is mine I 'mil pay the 
penalty by myself Yourhfeisonlybeginmng* 
mth that book you have a future I have only 
a past I mil take it and myself out of your 
life nrej] 

LENKHEiM [o«t of paheiice,jiiviping up] Look 
here since you wont talk sense and be com- 
monly civil to me, I’m going to assert myself 
You cant settle an affair hke this by looking 
like a martyr and walking out into the street 
You must learn to consider other people a 
little If you have no regard for me, at least 
remember that Agnes and Edith have a 
future, and have a nght not to have it 
spoiled For their sake I am prepared to 
endure your presence in my house. 

JITTA [wdA faint surprise and some irony] 
You can brmg yourself to that^ Youican still 
bear to look at me’’ 

liENKHEiM Make no mistake: all is over 
between you and me. For ever I mean it. 

JITTA. So do I 

LENKHEiM. Very well, be it so But that 
does not mean that we need separate People 
can hve miles apart under the same roof 
That IS how you mil have to hve mth me. If 
you have a spark of decent feehng left, you 
will not force a pubhc scandal on me. 7. 

JITTA, Does it matter? 

LENKHEIM. Docs it matter' Are you utterly 
selfish? Dont you understand that if this 
miserable break-up of our marriage becomes 
knoivn it will break up that poor woman’s 
widowhood as well? 

JITTA Does she matter so much? 

LENKHEIM \_playing his ace] Well, what about 
Edith? Doesnt she matter? Do you suppose 
Fessler can afford to marry her if you drag 
her family through the mud^ 

JITTA [staggered] Oh' I was not thinking, 
Alfred Give me until tomorrow to think it 
over I can bear no more today. I can hardly 
stand 

LE.NKHE1M You Can Stand as well as I can 
[She immediately sits down obstinately at the 
wnting-table] Very well, but stand or sit, you 
dont leave this room until jou give me your 
word to stay. 

JITTA With you^ 

LENKHEIM YcS, With me It IS I who will 
have to pay the housekeepmg bills But dont 
be afraid I am done mth you, except before 
company Not one word will I ever speak to 


you again when w e arc alone together. 

JITTA Oh, xVlfred, >ou will tell me so ten 
times a day Dont let us talk nonsense 
LENKHEIM You mil see Not one w'ord Not 
a sound I tell you I am done wuth you; and 
I msh I had never met you 

JITTA It sounds too good to be true, Alfred 
LENKHEIM Psha' 

JITTA. But that part of it rests with your- 
self [Determinedly] And now for my con- 
ditions 

LENKHEIM Your Conditions' Yours"! You 
dare talk to me of conditions' 

JITTA. You are in my hands, Alfred, and 
you know it I can give the whole scandal 
away if you defy me. I will not be unkind, 
but if I am to keep up appearances, you must 
keep them up too If I am to pretend to be 
a good woman, you must pretend to be a 
great man. 

LENKHEIM. Pretend' 

JITTA Oh, b e a great man by all means, 
Alfred,' if you can But you must pretend m 
any case ' 

LENKHEIM HoW? 

JITTA You mil pretend to be the author 
of that great book That will be your share 
of the sham of our hfe togetlier. 

LENKHEIM But I tell you I dont believe a 
word of the silly thing 

JITTA. Of course not If you had the genius 
to behe\e it, you would have had the genius 
to mite it. 

LENKHEIM [gooded] I 

jiTTv [continuing calmly] You cannot be- 
heve it, just as I cannot behe\e that you 
AVill never speak to me again, — 

LENKHEIM I nCVCr Will. 

JITTA [still Ignoring his protests] — but you 
mil come to believe every word of the silly 
thmg, as you call it, w hen it makes Lenkhei m 
as famous as Einstein. 

LENKHEIM [startled by the name] Einstein' 
You are tempting me, you devil 
JITTA You envied Einstein, Alfred Well, 
all that you envied him for is vnthin jour 
reach. Stretch out your hand, and take it 
LENKHEIM And you envied Einstein's 
Wife, did jou^ I see. Why could not your 
stupid husband give j’ou a triumphant tour 
through Europe^ \\Tiy should jou not shake 
hands mth all the Icings, and dine with all 
the presidents, and have gala nights at the 
Opern^ To get all that you will be my ac- 
complice in a fraud, eh^ Since you cannot 
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have a good time with him you will have one 
with me 

jiTTA [rouitd-eijed for a moment at tins new 
light on her conduct] How clever of you, Alfred! 
You have found a reason you can really be- 
lieve in I should never have thought of it, 
but you are welcome to it if only you will 
father his book 

LENKiiEiM [desperately perplexed yielding] 
But, Jitta I dont really believe that It's not 
hke you you are not clever enough, not 
ambitious enough What is your real reason? 

JITTA [decisively] He wished it tliat is 
enough for me He knew better than either 
of us what is best for us 

LENKiiEiM Did he indeed, confound him' 

JITTA He did indeed, Alfred, and I forbid 
you to confound him 

LENKIIEIM Well, if I do — and mind I dont 
say I wall — I — 

JITTA Yes? 

LENKHEiM I Will think it ovcr 

JITTA Just so, Alfred Goodnight [SAc 
goes out, tranquilly convinced that she mil have 
her own way] 

LENKHEIM [rushuig io the door in a last effort 
to assert himself, and shouting after her] If you 
think — [He peters out, thrusts hts hands desper- 
ately into his pockets like a cleaned-oul gambler, 
trots back irresolutely to his wnting-table, takes 
up the MS , stares td it for a moment, and reads 
slowly] "By Professor Alfred Lenkheim, 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
Vienna ’’ Well, I’m dashed! 

ACT III 

Mrs Haldensiedt is in her sitting-room with 
Alfred and Fessler, all three very busy going 
through the papers of her late husband She is 
feverishly reading letters, and tearing them up 
and throwing them into the waste-paper basket 
as they prove one after another io be of no in- 
terest Her sighs and exclamations of disappoint- 
ment and impatience are getting on the nerves of 
Alfred, leho is trying io read a manuscript He 
flinches at the sharp sounds made by her violent 
tearing of the letters Fessler, who is sorting some 
papers which he has already gone through, is 
sympathetic, and looks pityingly at the widow 
from time to time 

The room is lighted by a large bay window, 
with a window-seat under it The table heaped 
with papers is in this bay, and Mrs Haldenstedt 
sits at the head of it with her back to the light. 


and Alfred and Fessler at the sides of it to her 
right and left respectively The corner of the 
room behind them on their right is cut off by a 
double door leading to the study Another door 
leading to the corridor of the flat is in the diagon- 
ally opposite corner, and is consequently before 
them on their left On their right between the 
window and the study door, a console stands 
against the wall, with flowers on it, and above 
tl a convex mirror On the same side of the room, 
a couch 

LENKIIEIM [unable to bear the noise any longer] 
Do you mind my taking these manusenpts 
into tlic study and e\anurung them there? 
They require a certam degree of qmet con- 
centration 

AONEs I am so sorry Bruno always said 
tiiat it was like trying to w'ork m a shooting 
gallery when I cleared up his papers and 
tore up useless letters But if you dont tear 
them what is tliere to prevent the servants 
and everyone else from reading them'* 

,vLFiiEn Just so But why not leave the 
work to us? Why w orry? Cant you trust us? 

AONES Oh, Professor, how ean you ask me 
that^ Of course I can trust you 

LENKIIEIM [nodding] Good Then do trust 
us [He goes into the study, and shuts the door 
behind him] 

AONES [alone with Fessler, letting herself 
droop] I have gone through this last batch 
of letters three times over m the hope of 
finding some clue But it’s no use theres 
nothing 

FESSLER You mustnt worry 

AONES [sitting up sharply] Have you ever 
lost anyone you really cared for? 

FESSLER Well, my poor dear father — 

AONES I’m not talkmg about poor dear 
fathers or poor dear anybodies Bruno was 
none of your poor dears he was three quarters 
of my life, even if half of it was bemg his 
slave and lus household drudge All the same, 
I cant spend my whole hfe domg nothmg but 
grieving, can I? 

FESSLER Just SO Of COUTSC UOt 

AONES Life goes on, doesnt it? House- 
keepmg goes on the future has to be thought 
for as well ns the past All my busmess and 
responsibihties and duties go on just as if 
nothmg had happened. 

FESSLER I’m so glad you have recovered 
enough to be able to look at it m that way 

AONES Doctor Fessler a widow is not an 
mvahd, and it doesnt help her to be treated 
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as one when the first shock is over 
FEssLEE Quite so Quite so 
AGNES. I am going to talk to you very 
seriously 

FES3LER Of course Of course 
AGNES. And you are going to talk to me 
senously, I hope 

FESSLER [jarpmed] But certainly, my dear 
Mrs Haldenstedt 

AGNES Yes, but that doesnt mean saying 
'Certainly" and “Of course” and “Qmte so 
qmte so" to everything I say, as if you were 
soothmg a baby 

FESSLER [protesting But I assure you I — 
AGNES [gripping his hand on the table\ Tell 
me the honest truth Did you consider Bruno 
a clever man? 

FESSLER [amazed^ Mrs Haldenstedt"' 

AGNES Do you think he had anytlung to 
say more than any of the rest of the pro- 
fessors? [Stopping him as he opens his mouth 
for a fresh proiesil Now if you dont, please 
dont begin to excuse yourself and spare my 
feehngs Ive had enough of havmg my feel- 
ings spared I want the truth 

FESSLER [mhole-heartedly] My dear Mrs 
Haldenstedt. he was a great man His psy- 
chological doctrine was a revelation It was 
the beginning of a new epoch m science 
AGNES So I have always understood I know 
he thought so himself 

FESSLER [indignant] Oh no he u as the most 
modest of men I am sure he never said so. 

AGNES. Do you think a man's wafe knows 
nothmg about his thoughts except what he 
tells 

FESSLER. I am quite sure he did not know 
half his o%vn greatness 

AGNES Then wU you tell me what has be- 
come of it all? You and Professor Lcnkheim 
hai e gone through his papers wth me Have 
w e come across one word that could not hd\ e 
been ivritten by an elementary schoolmaster^ 
FESSLER a little] Well, e\er}thmg 

he wrote, even about trifles, has his peculiar 
touch 

AGNT3. Everything he wote is in his own 
handwiting, of course, if you mean tliat. 
But can you pick out from iill that heap one 
single bit of paper which you could shew to 
a stranger and expect him to say “The man 
that ivrote this must ha\e been as great as 
Einstein"'’ 

FESSLER. Well, not exactly Emstem, per- 
haps. But — [he stops] 


AGNES But what? Suppose he had left you 
a safe full of diamonds, and when you opened 
the safe it was emptyl 

FESSLER Oh, you exaggerate* 

AGNES [n«Kg, out of patience] Doctor Fessler 
if you can take neither me nor my husband's 
affairs seriously, I think you had better leave 
both alone 

FESSLER [n«ag, greatly surprised] Ha\e I 
offended you^ 

voNES [disarmed by his naiie sincerity] No, 
no Never mmd Never mind You are too 
young You are not used to women [5i/i:«g 
doivn again] Sit down, w'ont you^ I wall talk 
to Professor Lenkheim about it He will 
understand 

FESSLER [standing stiffiy, being now really 
offended] By all means, Mrs Haldenstedt, 
though I really do not see what he can say 
more than I can. 

AGNES There* You are offended Butifyou 
had been neglected as I have been for montlis 
past, while my husband spent hours and 
hours and hours in his study, writing, wnting, 
WTiting, using up paper until it cost as much 
as the butter and eggs, you would want to 
know what had become of it all 

FESSLER [riiiing donn again nitk a gesture of 
apology] True I should ha\ e thought of that 

AGNES I never complained, because I 
thought it was a book that would make him 
famous and bring him m money Well, is 
that heap of old letters and bills and pre- 
scriptions all that came of it’ Dont tell me; 
there is a book somevvheie, and I want to 
know where it is Did he go mad and destroy 
It** If not, who took it from him’ Did tliat 
woman*' 

FESSLER Good gtacious, Mrs Haldenstedt* 

VONES Oh, tins dreadful ending to all our 
happiness* It spoils every tiling that was nice 
in our liv es. WTien the first and best of it w as 
over and vve settled down, troubles c.omc I 
know ; but I had my' memories, and could sit 
and thinli of them Now they are all poisoned 
for me 

FESSLER [refectively] Dear Mrs Il.alden- 
stedt may I speak quite frankly to y ou? 

AGNES. Why, I am begging and praying 
you to But I con get nothing out of you but 
synupathy, as if you were only a vNitor in- 
stead of going to marry mv' daughter 

FESaLER You scc, though y OUT husbaiid 
I wall be remembered as a great psychoIogL>t, 
I he had to practise as a doctor to make a 
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living Well, tlie wickedest and iiorst people 
have to call m doctors just as often as re- 
spectable people, and a doctor cant imvc 
them coming to his own house vvhcrc his 
wife and daughter are He has to keep a 
consulting room sonieivhere where they can 
come. The landlady said he rented the room 
to see his friends in occasionally I daresay 
the women he saw there were common 
women, but how do you know that tliey were 
not his patients? 

aones Dont deceive yourself, and dont 
try to deceive me Wliatevcr I may have 
said when I was upset, I knew very well all 
along that Bruno never went wnth common 
women from the streets The landlady said 
it was always the same woman, and that she 
was a lady ^Vhen she ran away she took that 
book with her you mark my words [5Ae rises 
and goes moodily to the console] 

They are interrupted by Lenkheim, mho opens 
the door of the study and trots in fourishing a 
manuscript 

LENKHEIM See here! 

AONES The book! 

LENKHEIM I liave just found an unfinished 
lecture on varieties of sleep 

AONES [disappointed] Only a lecturel [Tak- 
ing the manuscript] \Vhy, it's only si\ pages 
And what can it mean? There is only one 
sort of sleep 

LENKHEIM Not at all He says that hardly 
any two people sleep in the same way Every 
case 13 an mdividual one You must read it, 
Fessler 

FESSLER [eagerly] How interesbngl May I 
look? [Taking it from Mrs Haldenstedt] Thank 
you I’ll read it in the study [To Alfred] Mrs 
Haldenstedt wants to speak to you [He 
hurries into the study] 

AGNES [shaking her head] You see, Pro- 
fessor, it doesnt account for anything 

LENKHEIM What doesnt? 

AGNES The lecture about sleep He could 
have written it m one evemng Thats not 
the book that he said might be my best in- 
surance pohey It was part of his provision 
for me He would never have given it to 
another woman If she has it, she stole it 
[5Ae sits down on the coucK] 

LENKHEIM You are stall worrrying about 
that woman I shouldnt if I were you [He 
takes his former chair, drawing it from the table 
to the coucK] 

AGNES I shall worry about her until I find 


out who she is And I will find her out some 
day 

LENKHEIM If it is any comfort to you, you 
may take my word for it that with all his 
profession il engagements it was utterly im- 
possible for him to have given much of his 
lime to any woman 

AONES \^at comfort is there m that? One 
hour IS enough for a man 'fhen he can sit 
alone at his desk, tlimking he is writing some 
great scientific work, when all the tame he is 
thinking of her, hung the hour over again, 
and looking forward to tlie next one, nght 
in his wife’s face 

LENKHEIM [icry unconforlabk] Mrs Halden- 
stedt do you suspect anybody? 

AONES I cant sec anything clearly I 
thought I knew everybody that it could 
possibly be, but there’s nobody All I know 
IS what he hked and what he wanted, and 
how easily he could get it by hfting up his 
little finger Oh, I know exactly how he 
deceived us 

LENKHEIM [niiijg, startled] Us' 

AONES Well, me and Edith, of course 

LENKHEIM [jit/ing down, relieved] Ohl Just 
so 

AONES She wasnt what you think she was, 
Professor she w as one of us And I say that 
when a man has a wife and children and a 
home and a good position, he should think 
twice before asking any respectable woman 
to meet him in such a room in such a house 
It was fit neither for him nor for her 

LENKHEIM [drawing a little closer to her] Dear 
lady may I ask you a very mdiscreet ques- 
tion? I shall not be in the least offended if 
you refuse to answer it 

AGNES What 18 it? 

LENKHEIM Was your marriage a happy 
one? 

AONES I always thought it was, at least 
until the last few years, 'Then there was a 
sudden change Up to that tame he was fuU 
of interest in his home, m Edith’s education, 
in our plans, our money, the chance of our 
bemg able to move into a better house, the 
furmture and pictures, in everythmg Then 
he seemed to get beyond us somehow 

LENKHEIM What wccc the symptoms? 

AONES Well, he was sometimes very unt- 
able, though he used to be a perfect lamb I 
thought it was only his health, for of course 
neither of us was growmg younger I know 
better now Oh, what a fool I was! But that 
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is how things happen They go on from year 
to year under your very nose, staring you in 
the face, and you never notice, never think, 
because your mmd is off the track And then 
suddenly your eyes are opened wnth a bang; 
and you could kill yourself for havmg been 
so bhnd If I could only find out who she 
was' [She nses resikssly] 

LENKHEiM Mrs Haldenstedt. take my 
advice give it up What is the use of tor- 
menting yourself? You aviU have no peace 
until you put that woman out of your head 

AGNES I dont Avant peace I Avant to find 
her out 

LENKHEiM [mi«g] But suppose you do find 
her What then? Think of the scandal. Be- 
heve me, it's better not to knoAv You could 
not hurt her Avithout hurtmg yourself and 
Edith Avorse. 

AGNES I dont want to make a scandal, and 
I dont want to hurt her I Avant to find out 
from her Aihat sort of life Bruno Avas really 
leading, and Avhat has become of all that 
Avork he did 

LENKHEIM But the lecture on varieties of 
sleep — 

AGNES. Stuff! I know the variety of sleep 
he learnt from her [Looking at km queerly] 
Why do you Avant to prevent me from findmg 
her out? 

LENKHEIM [meeting her eye niith imposing 
firmness^ Solely for your own sake, Mrs 
Haldenstedt How could it possibly affect 
me'’ Bamsh this abandoned female from 
your mind, and trust to Time Time is the 
great healer Tune aviII restore your happi- 
ness. 

AGNES. Well, Time Avorks wonders, they 
say But it aviU never comfort me until I 
knoAV for certam that the happmess he had 
Avith me Avas the right sort of happiness, and 
I the happmess he had Avith the other Avoman 
the Avrong sort Hoav do I knoAv that she 
wasnt a cleverer Avoman than I am^ I dont 
care that [snapping her Jingers^ hoAV young 
she IS, or hoAv pretty she is* Tune aviU bring 
her to my level m those ivays soon enough 
But I m not cleA’er at the things he Avas cleA'cr 
at I dont understand science nor care about 
it If I have to keep the house spick and span 
I cant always keep myself spick and span; 
and I know he Avas particular about such 
tilings Thats Avhere she might haAe cut me 
out. She might easily have persuaded him 
that she was the right woman for him, and 


that I Avas the Aiurong one 

LENKHEIM No, no You AAcre an excellent 
Avife to him, Mrs Haldenstedt, and he kneiv 
it. 

AGNES I dont say I Ai’asnt But she hadnt 
to keep the house for him. She had nothmg 
to do but please him And if she aa as cleA er 
mto the bargain, w hat chance had I^* 

JSdiih comes in from the corridor 
EDITH Good morning, Professor 
LENKHEIM [relieved by the tnierruptionj Good 
mormng Will you excuse me, Mrs Halden- 
stedt. I have a feAV words to say to Fessler 
before Jitta comes 

AGNES You haA e been so good I aauII think 
over your adAice* indeed I aa’iII 

LENKHEIAI [encouragingly] Do [He ivaies hts 
hand to Edith, and goes into the study, leaving 
the mother and daughter alone together] 

AGNES [looking (fter him bitterly as she goes 
back to her place at the table] It’s easy for him 
to talk 

EDITH [wandering about restlessly between 
the table and the console] Why do you listen 
to him? Why do you run to strangers Avhen 
you want to talk about father^ Why should 
our being mother and daughter keep us so 
far apart'’ 

AGNES What a thing to say, child 
EDITH [going to ^er] Of course if you dont 
want me, mother, I dont W'ant to force my- 
self on you. 

AGNES [dutifully, without real feeling] Well, 
of course, darling, I aa ant you 

EDITH [irritated] No, not of course, not in 
the Avay you think Has it occurred to you 
that it IS rather hard on me to be left entirely 
to myself Avhen things are so serious Avith us^ 
AGNES I dont knoAv Avhat you have to com- 
plam of You used to trust me to knoAV Avhat 
Avas right for you, and noAvyou have suddenly 
turned on me Surely, child, nobody can be 
a better judge of Avhat is best for you than 
your oAvn mother Here I am, AAorned to 
death almost, and you making it AAorse for 
me by setting yourself against me 

EDITH I am not setting myself against 
you, mother. What I am setting mvself 
against is being expected to go through hfe 
blmdfold, or pretendmg to be bhndfold I 
am to be a good httle child, and not knoAv 
anything nor feel anything that httle children 
ought not to knoAV and feel, just w'hen I, as a 
AAoman, most AAant the companionship of 
another AAoman to Avhom I can pour out my 

0 -r 0 
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feelings and my sorrow on equal terms 
AGNES I cant understand you, child, and 
I wont have you talking to me hke that 
EDITH I often wonder whether you have 
ever understood anybody Perhaps you did 
not understand father 
AGNES You dare — 

EDITH [coniinutrig tmpeluously\ Oh, I know 
very well how tidy you kept his house for 
him, just as I keep my room You did your 
duty nobody can blame you But was his 
house a home for hun, as his heart made it a 
home for me? 

AGNES You are sunply silly, child Your 
gnef and your crazy love for your father 
have turned your head I wonder what you 
would say if you really knew 

EDITH \tcornfully\ If I really knew! Do you 
suppose any girl of my age nowadays does 
not know more than you were ever taught? 
AGNES [sAne^jig] what? 

EDITH I know, as well as you do, where my 
father died, and how he died 
Mrs HaldensUdt covers her eyes in horror 
Fessler, opening the study door, appears on the 
threshold 

AGNES Oh, how dreadful! This wll kill me 
\To Edith, nsing] Oh, now I know what you 
are Just as bad as your father' Just as bad 
as your father' 

FESSLER What on earth is the matter? 
AGNES Dont ask me Oh, this is beyond 
everythmg Let me go [she rushes from the 
room] 

FESSLER What have you done? 

EDITH [coolly] Told her I knew I had to 
FESSLER [closing the door, and coming softly 
to EdiiK\ My dear you have dragged the poor 
woman down from her httle heaven 

EDITH My father's wife might have had a 
heaven on earth, but that poor woman, as 
you call her, did not know even how to begm 
FESSLER. Your gnef is carrymg you too far 
Try not to be unjust to her 

EDITH I am not unjust It is my father 
who needs justice 

FESSLER It is not much use, is it, giving 
jusbce to the dead and withholdmg it from 
the hvmg? 

EDITH You need not lecture me I am on 
my guard. 

FESSLER Agamst what? 

EDITH Agamst sharmg my father’s fate 
FESSLER [temjied\ Dying! 

EDITH No. Livmg m utter lonehness 


FESSLER Oh, that! How you frightened me! 
But you know, dear, you mustnt worry too 
much about your father It’s a sort of hypo- 
chondria, and it may make you really ill 
EDITH [scornfully'] Yes, I know WTiat cant 
be cured must be endured, so let us get 
away from this unfortunate affair and fall 
baek mto the current of everyday hfe That 
13 what you want me to do But I cannot do 
it Hewaseverytiungtome I cannot describe 
what I feel it is as if I were a branch broken 
off from him, a limb tom out of him, as if I 
were bleeding to death of the wound that 
killed him As I see him now he is quite 
different from what he seemed to me when 
he was alive, and much greater I think of 
him impnsoned in these walls, longing for 
lus proper happiness, and then findmg too 
late the woman who was his real destiny 
FESSLER Ah yes desbny! desbny' He had 
to fulfil his desbny, I suppose 

EDITH He did not fulfil it Life fulfils 
desbny, not death 

FESSLER [prosaically] Well, you know , death 
IS a sort of desbny as well If you are right, 
and he really was lonely here oivmg to your 
mother being incompabble and aU that, then 
I quite agree it was a mercy he hit on some- 
body who could understand him and comfort 
him Sbll, you must be careful not to idealize 
a person you dont know You see, everybody 
IS an ideal person to us unbl we meet them, 
and then, undoubtedly, some of the gdt 
comes off the gingerbread I am so desper- 
ately afraid that if you find her out, she ■wdl 
prove a horrible disappomtment to you 
EDITH Never fear I know my father too 
welL [Tvmxng fiercely on him] But that you 
can thmk so httle of him as to beheve what 
other people are whispering about hun yes, 
and about her you! who have worked with 
him and had all his confidence! that digs a 
gulf between us 

FESSLER. Oh dont say that You cant mean 
it, Edith I love you I have the truest respect 
for your father 

EDITH Then how can you behttle him so? 
FESSLER My dear, I am a man, and I know 
more about men’s ways than you do A man 
IS a very mixed sort of arumak Ask any ex- 
perienced man, and he wdl teU you that there 
IS a certam side to human nature that must 
just be ruled out m judgmg people’s char- 
acters Even the best men are subject to 
aberrabpns, or at least commonnesses, in their 
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relations ^7lth -women, just as they wU eat 
rotten cheese, and half-putnd partridges that 
are really only fit for pigs 
EDITH You are not making it any better 
by saying such disgusting things 

fessler. Yes. but you want the truth, dont 
you? You know very well that Goethe was a 
great man, but the fine ladies of Weimar 
were shocked by his marnage Rousseau was 
a great man, but his Teresa married a groom 
after his death 

EDITH. My father was a gentleman He was 
worlds above Rousseau m refinement, and 
even above Goethe 

FESSLER Well, I could say somethmg more, 
but I suppose I mustnt 

EDITH What more can you say^ Is it some- 
thing more against my father? 

FESSLER Not exactly against him, but 
still — 

EDITH Well, still? 

FESSLER He mamed your mother 
EDITH [sfaggered] Oh' How mean of you to 
throw that in his face' Why do you not point 
out what 13 SO clear to any unprejudiced 
mind, that a man who made a mistake like 
that once would be the last person m the 
M orld to make the same mistake again? 

FESSLER [ivith placid ohsiinacy] Because I am 
sorry to say, my dear, that men's hves con- 
sist mostly of their making the same mistake 
over and over again I see a lot of that as a 
doctor. Look at your mother she knows that 
if she eats prawns and cucumbers she ivill 
have a wretched mght, but she never can re- 
sist them I knew a man who was manied 
three times, and every one of his -wives drank 
EDITH. The more you say, the more I see 
that we shall never understand one another, 
and that you will never feel about my father 
as I do I could not have beheved you could 
be so coarse Nobody m this house under- 
stands me, neither my mother nor you nor 
anybody 

FESSLER But if you Want people to under- 
stand you, you must be reasonable I often 
used to have to say that to your father. Y'^ou 
take after him, you know 

EDITH If I do I must take care not to make 
the mistake in marrymg that he made 
Doctor Fessler. I am sorry; but I cannot be 
your wife 

FESSLER I dont mind that so much for the 
present if only you wont call me Doctor 
Fessler. It’s ridiculous You dont expect me 


to call you Miss Haldenstedt, do you? 

EDITH Yes I do 

FESSLER Then I -wont. Y’ou see, I dont 
know how long this mood of youi-s uill last 

EDITH Life is short; dont w'aste any more 
of yours on me, I shall not go back from u hat 
I have said. 

FESSLER Neither shall I I can u ait 

EDITH I cannot prevent your -waiting 
Everybody seems to think they know my 
oivn mind better than I do myself I can only 
tell you one thing I ha\e one object in hfe 
now, and one only 

FESSLER. And what is that, if I may ask? 

EDITH To find the woman A\ho made my 
father happy, and to force you to confess that 
she is high heavens above your Goethe’s 
Chnstiane, and your Rousseau’s Teresa, and 
— ^you neednt remind me — above my own 
mother. 

FESSLER Well, I hope you may, darhng 
Does that please you? 

Jltia comes tnfrom the corridor Fessler pulls 
himself together into his best professional bedside 
manner Edith rushes to Jiita and embraces her 

EDITH Oh, how good of you to come' How 
glad I am to see you' 

JiTTA Is your mother at home? 

EDITH Yes do you -want her? I -inll send 
her \she runs out] 

JITTA [coming to Fessler in the middle of the 
rooni] ^Tiat is the matter -wuth the child? 

FESSLER. She IS stdl fearfully upset. She is 
haiung a hard fight of it here 

JITTA [looking at him mth quick sympathy] 
Y^ou are not lookmg \erj' happy yourself, 
Doctor 

FESSLER She has broken it off [he narrowly 
misses a jo6]. 

JITTA Oh, that mustnt be Why, it was for 
your sake that I opened her ejes a httle 
about her father. 

FESSLER. I am aftaid it had rather the op- 
posite effect 

JTTTA I hope not Tell me* does my hus- 
band know of this new turn? 

FESSLER, Not yet Perhaps you had better 
tell him. I dont know that I can go on work- 
ing here e^ ery day if Edith sticks to it. 

JITTA. Dont give in too soon, Doctor. 

FESSLER. I am pretending not to — to her. 
But I am really aftaid she may be m earnest. 

JITTA Is there nothing I can do? 

FESSLER It’s very good of you, Mrs Lenk- 
heim. But I must see this thing through my - 
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self, thank you And now I must be off [He 
goes past her tojiards the door] 

jiTTA. [shaking his hand^ Goodbye, Doctor 
Dont despise my help 
FESsr-ER Oh no, Mrs Lenkheim, but — 

Mrs Haldenstedt comes tn 
AGNES [still distracted] Oh, what is this that 
Edith tells me. Doctor? 

PESSLER We wont discuss it now, Mrs 
Haldenstedt You had better talk it over 
wth Mrs Lenkheim Goodbye Goodbye, 
Mrs Lenkheim [He bows to them and goes out] 
AGNES Sit down, wont you? [Ttita sits on the 
couch Agnes sits down noefidly beside her] 
He’s gone, and Heaven knows whether he 
will evei come back This is a marked house 
everybody deserts it Who knows how soon 
I shall be left alone here to haunt the place 
hke my own shadow? I shall sit alone, going 
over and over that dreadful time m my 
imagmation, with no rehef but just thinking 
how I can catch that wretch that stole from 
me my right to be beside my husband when 
he died 

JITTA She did not intend that You may 
forgive her that, at least 
AGNES Oh, you mustnt think it's mere spite 
and revenge It’s that I really loved Bruno to 
the last as I loved him from the first He was 
all I had that I cared about I am not hke a 
man, to begin all over agam with a new love 
I shall never get away from it or get over it 
Day by day all those years we hved together, 
sat at the same table, took it in turns to rock 
the cradle or take the child in our hands to 
pet it, and then he goes off to another woman 
■without a word or a thought for me [Ciywig] 
I didnt deserve it I didnt mdeed 
JITTA. There, dear, there! Dont torture 
yourself After all,ifhe had died m your arms, 
you would stdl have had to gneve for him It 
might even have broken your heart 

AGNES Oh, if only it had' I could thmk of 
him then ivithout hittemess and shame 
JITTA Try to forgive him for the sake of 
the old days when you were young together 
What does it matter what foohsh thmgs we 
old people do? 

AGNES I cant forgive him Not while I am 
in the dark about her Listen to me, Mrs 
Lenkheim If I thought it was only her body 
that took him, I wouldnt care a straw I have 
had thoughts myself about our young men 
at the college sports only fancies of course, 
and I wouldnt have mdiged them for the 


world, but a man might What I cant bear is 
the thought that she might have been some- 
body hke you 

JITTA [startled] Like me! 

AGNES Yes for he thought a great deal of 
you, and if you had been that sort of woman, 
I might have been jealous of you You are 
clever in his way, and you could understand 
him when he was talkmg right above my 
head You could talk about his work to him 
I couldnt 

JITTA Oh no, Mrs Haldenstedt I knew 
better tlian that Nothing annoys a man more 
than a woman who talks to him about his 
busmess and pretends to understand it Do 
you know what Bruno always talked to me 
about? what it always came round to, no 
matter what subject he started with? 

AGNES 'What? 

JITTA You 

AGNES Me' 

JITTA Yes, you, you, you, you Do you 
know, I sometimes wanted to shake him for 
not taking a httle more interest in me 
occasionally? His conscience was never easy 
about you You had done everything for him, 
and he had taken it all and gone on with his 
scientific work the work that did not pay, 
when he might have been making a fashion- 
able practice for himself and leavmg you 
comfortably off 

AQNES [beginning to cry] But I never grudged 
it to hun I wanted him to be great I wasnt 
really as good a -wife as I might have been 
I worried him about thmgs that he neednt 
have known anythmg about. It’s In my 
nature I cant help it 

JITTA It was not m his nature to blame 
you for that He understood He was finght- 
fiilly faithful to you You possessed all his 
thoughts you dominated his destmy you 
haunted him What right had you to take a 
great man hke that aU to yourself? I wanted 
a httle bit of Bruno, but you stood always m 
the way Marriage is a very wonderful thmg 
It held him as nothing else could hold him 

AGNES But the other woman? 

JITTA Oh, the other woman! Need you 
make such a fuss about her? You dont even 
know whether she was not a patient who had 
to conceal the fact that she was consulting a 
doctor There are such people, you know 
But suppose she was what you think! Would 
a woman who had any serious relations with 
him have coolly walked off and left him to 
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die^ A pet dog would not have done such a 
thuig They Avould have foimd it at his side 
AGNES \^ciiedly\ You think then that 
though he forgot what was due to himself, 
he didnt forget what was due to me? that 
when he went mto that disgraceful place 
wth another woman he was only making a 
convemence of her^ that it was a mere 
chance that she was there to close his eyes, 
hke a chambermaid m a hotel? 

jiTTA She did not close his eyes She 
stole away from his side after coldbloodedly 
covermg up her tracks. Could you have done 
that? 

AGNES I never thought of that Of course - 
of course Yes that shewed what she was, 
didnt it? 

J11TA What does it matter what she was? 
She came out of the dark, and went back 
mto the daik. Leave her there, as she left 
him 

AGNES \shahng her head\ I cant imagine 
how Avomen can brmg themselves to behave 
so What sort of w omen must they be? She 
must have known tliat he could never have 
cared for her 

JITTA You dont know how she got him 
theie But I knoAV that if he really opened 
his heart to her, he talked to her about 
you. 

AGNES [jini/iag] Well, I am sure, Mrs Lenk- 
heim, this talk has made the most Avonderful 
difference to me You dont knoAV how much 
good you have done me It only shews hoAV 
httle Ave can trust our OAvn feelings and our 
own judgment when such troubles come to 
us The Aveight you have taken oflf my mmd! 
you cant imagine 

JITTA. Have I? Then I have done Avhat I 
came to do [SAe nsej] 

AGNES [holding her] Oh, dont go yet You 
knoAV, it’s very funny hoAV one’s mmd Avorks 
JITTA [jj/bag down agani] Hoav^ 

AGNES [slowly and almost roguishly] I’m so 
grateful to you, that I’m afraid of offending 
you if I tell you But I am sure you aviU only 
laugh 

JITTA [with a melancholy smile] We both 
need a good laugh, dont Ave^ 

AGNES Have you ever found tliat you 
have been all along thinking something that 
never came mto your head for a single 
moment^ 

JITTA. That sounds a httle difficult I am 
afraid I doiit qmte folloAV 


AGNES Of course you dont it’s too silly. 
But do you knoAV that the moment you took 
that Aveight off my mmd, and gave me back 
my peace and happmess — 

JITTA [mwrniwrs] I am so glad that I did 
AGNES [nodding graiefully, and continuing 
Well, that very moment I kneAV that I had 
been behevmg all along — but I dont think 
I ought to say it, only it’s s o funny 
JITTA What^ 

AGNES Why, that you Avere the Avoman 
[iSAe begins to chuckle] 

JITTA. No'>! 

AGNES. Yes I did. 

JITTA But really? 

AGNES Really and truly 
JITTA [beginning to laugh hysterically] Hoav 
frmny! 

AGNES [her chuckles now culminating m hearty 
laughter] Isnt it? Youre not angry, are you? 
Oh dear — [laughing more than ever] 

JITTA Oh no of course not 
Jitta has a paroxysm of agonising laughter, 
and Agnes accompanies her without a suspicion 
that she IS not enjoying the joke in good faith 
Jitta at last recovers her self-control with a 
desperate effort 

JITTA Dont make me laugh any more I 
am afraid I shall go mto hysterics I am still 
very far from Avell 

AGNES It’s such a shame to laugh at all at 
such a time But for the hfe of me I couldnt 
help it 

JITTA [looking hard at her] You knoAV, Mrs 
Haldenstedt I Avas very very fond of him 
AGNES. I am sure you Avere, darhng, and I 
shouldnt have mmded a bit if it had been 
you: in fact I’m half disappointed that it 
Avasnt, you have been such an angel to me 
Isnt it funny, the things that come mto 
our heads? But it’s Avicked of me to make 
ymu talk and laugh so much, and you so ill 
Youre very pale, dear Can I get yo\i any- 
thing? 

JITTA If I might just he doAvn here for 
aAvhile I — 

AGNES [rising to make room for Jitta to recline] 
Yes, yes' of course you shall, dear Make 
yourself comfortable 

JITTA. I dont Avant to go Avithout seemg 
Edith 

AGNES [taken aback^ Oh' 

JITTA What IS it? 

AGN’Es I forgot all about Edith Who is to 
tell her? She sees her father hke a samt in a 
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self, thank you And now I must be o£F [He 
goes past her towards the door] 

jiTTA [shaking his hand\ Goodbye, Doctor 
Dont despise my help 

fessler Oh no, Mrs Lenkheim, but — 
Mrs Haldenstedt comes in 
AGNES [still distracted] Oh, what is this that 
Edith tells me. Doctor? 

FESSLEH We wont discuss it now, Mrs 
Haldenstedt You had better talk it over 
with Mrs Lenkheim Goodbye Goodbye, 
Mrs Lenkheim [He hows to them and goes out] 
AGNES Sit doivn, wont you? [Jitta sits on the 
couch Agnes sits down woefully beside her] 
He’s gone, and Heaven knows whether he 
wdl ever come back. This is a marked house 
everybody deserts it Who knows how soon 
I shall be left alone here to haunt the place 
hke my own shadow? I shall sit alone, going 
over and over that dreadful time m my 
imagination, with no rehef but just thinking 
how I can catch that wretch that stole from 
me my right to be beside my husband when 
he died 

JITTA She did not intend that You may 
forgive her that, at least 
AGNES Oh, you mustnt think it's mere spite 
and revenge It’s that I really loved Bruno to 
the last as I loved hun from the first He was 
all I had that I cared about I am not hke a 
man, to begin all over again with a new love 
I shall never get away from it or get over it. 
Day by day all those years we hved together, 
sat at the same table, took it in turns to rock 
the cradle or take the child in our hands to 
pet it, and then he goes off to another woman 
without a word or a thought for me [Crying] 
I didnt deserve it I didnt mdeed 
JITTA. There, dear, there! Dont torture 
yourself After all, ifhe had died m your arms, 
you would still have had to gneve for him It 
might even have broken your heart 

AGNES Oh, if only it had! I could thint- of 
him then without bitterness and shame 
JITTA Try to forgive him for the sake of 
the old days when you were young together 
What does it matter what foolish things we 
old people do? 

AGNES I cant forgive him Not while I am 
m the dark about her Listen to me, Mrs 
Lenkheim If I thought it was only her body 
that took him, I wouldnt care a straw I have 
had thoughts myself about our young men 
at the college sports only fancies of course, 
and I wouldnt have indulged them for the 


world, but a man might What I cant bear is 
the thought that she might have been some- 
body hke you 

JITTA [startled] Like me! 

AGNES Yes for he thought a great deal of 
you, and if you had been that sort of woman, 
I might have been jealous of you You are 
clever m his way, and you could understand 
him when he was talkmg right above my 
head You could talk about his work to him 
I couldnt 

JITTA Oh no, Mrs Haldenstedt I knew 
better tlian that Nothing annoys a man more 
than a woman who talks to him about his 
business and pretends to understand it Do 
you know what Bruno always talked to me 
about? what it always came round to, no 
matter what subject he started wth? 

AGNES What? 

JITTA You 

AGNES Me' 

JITTA Yes, you, you, you, you Do you 
know, I sometimes wanted to shake him for 
not taking a httle more mterest in me 
occasionally? His conscience was never easy 
about you You had done everything for him, 
and he had taken it all and gone on ^vith his 
scientific work the work that did not pay, 
when he might have been makmg a fashion- 
able practice for himself and leavmg you 
comfortably off 

AGNES [beginning to cry] But I never grudged 
it to him I wanted hun to be great I wasnt 
really as good a ivife as I might have been 
I worried him about thmgs that he neednt 
have known anythmg about. It’s m my 
nature I cant help it 

JITTA It was not in his nature to blame 
you for that He understood He was finght- 
fully faithful to you You possessed aU his 
thoughts you dominated his destmy you 
haunted hun What right had you to take a 
great man like that all to yourself? I wanted 
a httle bit of Bruno, but you stood always m 
the way Marriage is a very wonderful thmg 
It held him as nothing else could hold him 

AGNES But the other woman? 

JITTA Oh, the other woman! Need you 
make such a fuss about her? You dont even 
know whether she was not a patient who had 
to conceal the fact that she was consulting a 
doctor There are such people, you know 
But suppose she was what you think! Would 
a woman who had any serious relations ivith 
him have coolly walked off and left him to 
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die? A pet dog would not have done such a 
thing TTiey would have found it at his side 
AGNES [excitedly] You think then that 
though he forgot what was due to himself, 
he didnt forget what was due to me? that 
■\\hen he went into that disgraceful place 
wth another woman he was only makmg a 
convemence of her? that it was a mere 
chance that she was tliere to close his eyes, 
hke a chambermaid m a hotel? 

jiTTA She did not close his eyes She 
stole away from his side after coldbloodedly 
covermg up her tracks Could you have done 
that? 

AGNES I never thought of that Of course - 
of course Yes that shewed what she w'as, 
didnt it^ 

JITTA What does it matter Avhat she was? 
She came out of the dark, and went back 
mto the daik. Leave her there, as she left 
him 

AGNES [shaking her head] I cant imagine 
how women can bring themselves to behave 
so What sort of ivomen must they be? She 
must have kno^vn that he could never have 
cared for her 

JITTA You dont know how she got him 
there But I know' that if he really opened 
his heart to her, he talked to her about 
you 

AGNES Well, I am sure, Mrs Lenk- 

heim, this talk has made the most wonderful 
difference to me You dont know how much 
good you have done me It only shews how 
little w’e can trust our own feelings and our 
own judgment when such troubles come to 
us The w eight you have taken off my mmd! 
you cant imagine 

JITTA. Have I? Then I have done what I 
came to do [SAe nses] 

AGNES [hoMmg Aer] Oh, dont go yet You 
know, it’s very funny how one’s mmd works 
JITTA [sitting down a|rci7i] How^ 

AGNES [slowly and almost roguishly] I’m so 
grateful to jou, that I’m afraid of offending 
jou if I tell you But I am sure you will only 
laugh 

jiTTi [mth a melancholy smile] We both 
need a good laugh, dont we^ 

AGNES Have you ever found that you 
hai e been all along thmking something that 
never came mto jour head for a smgle 
moment^ 

JITTA That sounds a httle difficult I am 
afraid I dont quite follow . 


AGNES Of course you dont' it’s too silly. 
But do you know' that the moment you took 
tliat weight off my mind, and ga\ e me back 
my peace and happmess — 

JITTA [iiiarmurj] I am so glad that I did 
AGNES [nodding gratefully, and continuing] 
Well, that very moment I knew that I had 
been behevmg all along — but I dont think 
I ought to saj' it, only it’s so funny 

JITTA What^ 

AGNES 'VVhy, that you were tlie woman 
[She begins to chuckle] 

JITTA No"! 

AGNES Yes I did 
JITTA But really? 

AGNES Really and truly 
JITTA [beginning to laugh hysterically] How 
funny' 

AGNES [Aer chuckles non culminating m hearty 
laughter] Isnt it? Youre not angry, are yoifr 
Oh dear — [laughing more than ever]. 

JITTA Oh no of course not. 

Xitla has a paroxysm of agomzvig laughter^ 
and Agnes accompanies her n ithout a susptaon 
that she IS not enjoying the joke in good faith 
Jitta at last recovers her self-control iiith a 
desperate effort 

JITTA Dont make me laugh any more I 
am afraid I shall go into hysterics I am still 
very far from well 

AGNES It’s such a shame to laugh at all at 
such a time But for the life of me I couldnt 
help it 

JITTA [looking hard at her] You know, Mrs 
Haldenstedt I w'as very very fond of him 
AGNES I am sure you were, darling, and I 
shouldnt have mmded a bit if it had been 
j'ou. in fact I’m half disappointed tliat it 
wasnt, you have been such an angel to me 
Isnt it funny, the things that come into 
our heads'* But it’s wicked of rne to make 
JOU talk and laugh so mucli, and jou so ill 
Youre lery pale, dear. Can I get joU anj- 
thing'* 

JITTA If I might just he down here for 
awhile I — 

AGNES [rij/«g to make room for Jitta to recline] 
Yes, yes of course j'ou shall, dear Malvc 
j ourself comfortable 

JITTA I dont want to go without seeing 

Edith. 

AGNES [taken afiacA] Ohl 
JiTTv W'hat IS it^ 

ecNES. I forgot .ill about Edith W ho is to 
tell her'* She sees her father hke a saint in a 
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picture, and I could never put it to her in 
the wonderful way you put it to me If only 
you would be so good as to tell her for me 
Would you mmd? 

JITTA Not in the least Edith is hke a child 
of my own to me it would be the greatest 
happiness to me if I could set her mind at rest 
as you are good enough to think I have set 
yours 

AONEs You have indeed and indeed you 
have I am sure what we owe you, wth your 
dear husband coming here every day to set 
the papers in order, and you bemg more than 
an angel to me in spite of your illness, words 
can never say Just he quiet where you are, 
and I wll send Edith to you Oh, you have 
made me happy, dear' [She goes out into the 
corridor] 

Titta, left alone, begins to laugh again hysteri- 
cally, and IS dissolving into convulsive sobs when 
she makes a great effort, springs up from the 
sofa, dashes the tears from her eyes with a 
proud gesture, goes to the glass, and has just 
made herself presentable when Edith appears 
Her eyes are wide open and her expression one 
of joyful surprise and relief She runs eagerly to 
Jitta 

EDITH What on earth have you done to 
mother? She is laughing She is positively 
smgmg Either you are a mtch, or she has 
gone mad. 

JITTA Are you angry with her for daring 
to smg in this house of mourning? Or angry 
ivith me for making her sing? 

EDITH Oh no it’s rather a rehef But it’s 
very odd. How did you do it? 

JITTA She made me laugh before I made 
her smg You mustnt be shocked, dear 
There is always a sort of reaction Nature 
must have a rehef from any feeling, no 
matter how deep and smcere it is Have you 
ever seen a soldier’s funeral? 

EDITH No Why? 

JITTA They play the Dead March as they 
go to the grave, but they play the merriest 
tunes they know on their way back. 

EDITH How unfeehng' 

JITTA Yes, but how natural' Your mother 
would have gone mad if she had gone on as 
she as for another week I am not sure that 
I should not have gone mad myself if she 
had not made me laugh [Tahng Edith by 
the shoulders and looking straight at Aer] And 
now what I want to Imow is how I am to 
make you laugh For you wdl go mad if 


you do not get back into everyday life 
again 

EDITH [backing to the table, and half sitting 
against its edge] Yes I know This house has 
been a sort of madhouse since my father 
died We havnt spoken naturally, nor walked 
naturally, nor breathed naturally, nor 
thought naturally, because we were all so 
determined to feel naturally Somehow, my 
mother’s laughing and singing has made 
nonsense of it all suddenly 

JITTA Then j ou are happy agam? If so, I 
may as uell go home 

EDITH Happy! Oh no But I am done with 
hypocrisy and conventionality, and that is 
such a rehef that I seem happy by contrast 
I suppose it is a sort of happiness to be 
able to give myself up at last wholly to my 
sorrow 

JITTA [sitting down in Lenkheim's chair] 
Which sorrow? The old sorrow that God made 
for you, or the new one that you have made 
for yourself? 

EDITH [straightening up] I dont know what 
you mean 

JITTA Doctor Fessler says you have jilted 
him. 

EDITH Did he call it jiltmg him? 

JITTA No I call it that 

EDITH But you cant think that Do you 
Itnow what he said? 

JITTA No Anything very dreadful? 

EDITH He beheves that my father died 
in the arms of a common woman of the 
streets 

JITTA And he thinks your father must have 
been as worthless as the woman he died wuth 
I see 

EDITH Not at all That is what is so dread- 
ful He thinks it makes no difference He 
adores my father as much as he ever did, but 
he thinks you have to leave all that out when 
you are judging men He thinks a woman 
doesnt matter I cant forgive him for that I 
couldnt marry a man unless he felt exactly 
as I do about my father 

JITTA Is that reasonable, dear? How could 
poor Doctor Fessler feel as you feel? you! 
your father’s daughter! 

EDITH Oh, of course I know that I dont 
expect hun to feel the same aflFection But if 
he thought my father could go wth low 
women — if he did not know for certam, as I 
know, that the woman my father loved must 
have been one of the best and noblest of 
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doesnt matter tuppence whom I marry 
[I^nkheim opens the study door and xs coming 
in when Edith, not hearing him, goes oa] I’d 
marry anyone to please you I’d even marry 
Alfred 

LENKHEiM 'Thank you \The two women 
spring up in dismay] 'Thats very kmd of you, 
Edith, and very kmd of Jitta to include me 
m the number of husbands she has apparently 
been offenng you. But I have no mtention 
of divorcmg her at present 

EDITH \not knowing what else to say] It wasnt 
that Mrs Lenkheun never offered you to 
me 

JITTA Gp off to the telephone, dear, and 
make it up with your man I will make it up 
for you with Alfred 

LENKHEiM Do, Edith [He crosses the room 
to the other door, and opens it for her with sardonic 
politeness] 

EDITH [to Lenkheim, after kissing Jitta rather 
defiantly] Mrs Lenkheim did not say a smgle 
unkind word about you. I did [She nods mock- 
ingly in his face and goes out], 

LENKHEIM Have you told her? 

JITTA \her bored manner with her husband 
contrasting strongly with her warm interest in 
Edith] She guessed She knew It is no use 
keepmg secrets when they wiU not keep 
themselves I have made her happy that is 
all I care about [She goes listlessly to the 
mndow-seat, and sits there looking out, with her 
shoulder turned to him] 

LENKHEIM And have you told the old 
woman? Have you made her happy? 

JITTA. I have made her happy But I did 
not tell her The strange thing is that she 
guesses it too, but she will never know it 
She doesnt want to know it. Edith did That 
mokes all the difference I have made them 
both happy I wish someone could make 
me happy 

lenkheim As I unfortunately am only 
your husband, I suppose there is no use my 
trying 

JITTA [turmng her face to him mth open con- 
tempt] You' 

LENKHEIM Funny, isnt it? 

JITTA [nnng] Dont be insufferable You 
owe it to your position as an injured husband 
never to speak to me when we are alone and 
there are no appearances to be kept up You 
swore not to And you have been talkmg to 
me ever smce, except when there was some- 
body else present to talk to 


lenkheim Make no mistake, Jitta when 
I swore that, I meant it 
JITTA [ironically] So it appears 
lenkheim When you swore to be faithful 
to me, you meant it, didnt you? 

JITTA [interrupting him curtly] You need not 
remind me of that again I have not denied 
it I have not excused myself But I do not 
intend to have it throivn m my teeth every 
tune we meet [She turns away from him 
determinedly, and sits down m the chair between 
the table and the door] 

LENKHEIM Very well, then, dont you start 
reminding me every time we meet that I 
sivore to do a good many thmgs that I find I 
cant do Is that a bargain? 

JITTA [a little ashamed, feeling that she has 
allowed herself to descend to his level] Yes. I 
beg your pardon I should not have said it 
But please remember that you can hurt me 
more than I can hurt you, because you have 
done nothing ivrong You are within your 
rights you are above reproach, you have the 
superior position morally no taunts of mme 
can degrade you as your reproaches can 
degrade me [Tragically] I am a miserable 
creature I betrayed you to please myself I 
deserted him in his extremity to save myself 
Please leave me to my disgrace Nothing 
that you can say or think can add to the 
contempt I feel for myself 

LENKHEIM [chuckling a little] How you enjoy 
being miserable, Jitta' 

JITTA Enjoyll 

LENKHEIM You just revel in it. You think 
yourself such a jolly romantic figure You 
think that everjrthing that happens to you 
IS extraordinanly interesting because it 
happens to you And you think that every- 
thmg that happens to me is quite uiunterest- 
ing because it hasnt happened to you But 
what has happened to you has happened to 
lots of women — except, of course, the way 
it ended. And even that was an accident that 
might have happened to anyone 
htta No doubt Unfortunately, I did not 
behave as any decent woman would 
lenkheim That is just where you are 
mistaken, darhng WTien you were brought 
to the pomt and put to the proof, you didnt 
behave romantically you behaved very 
sensibly You kept your head, and did just 
the nght thmg You saved your reputation 
and my reputation You prevented a horrible 
scondak You have managed to make his wife 
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and daughter happy And yet you think you i 
are ashamed of yourself because you were | 
not foimd stretched on his dead body, with j 
the hmehght streaming on your white face, 
and the band playing slow music 
jiTTA. Oh, what a nature you have, Adfired* 
You are prosaic to the core. 

LEXKHEiM [grtnmn^ If you had only been 
cle\er enough to take me in, your success 
would have been complete. It wonldnt have 
been difficult. I always took you m when I had 
an adventure 

JITTA [nsing, lery unpleasantly surprised, and 
not a hUle J’unou^ Yon' You have had ad- 
ventures smce we were mamed? You have 
deceii ed me? 

LENKHEiii. Now dont begm imagining that 
I am a Don Juan To be precise, I have kissed 
other women twice I was drunk both tunes 
And I had a serious affair with your dear 
friend Thelma Petersen. That lasted until 
she and her husband went back to Nor- 
way 

juta. Oh, how disgraceful! And you call 
her my friend' 

LENKHEDi I call Bruno Haldenstedt my 
friend. So you see I am not your moral 
superior. I thought it might restore your 
happiness a httle to know that 

JITTA. Alfred: I will never speak to you 
nor cross the threshold of your house 
again. 

LEXKHEni [more amused than eier] Except 
when you call to tell me so. When you let 
out about Haldenstedt I felt just as you feel 
now. Tomorrow you will think better of it, 
as I ha\ e thought better of it. 

JITTA [more dignified than eier] K you 
imagine that any relations that could exist 
between Mrs Petersen and yourself were in 
the least like my relations with Bruno, you 
only shew for the thousandth time how in- 
capable you are of understanding either him 
or me. 

ixxKHEiii. I’m afraid you dont understand 
either Thelma or me as sympathetically as I 
could wish. Thelma was a very superior 
woman, let me tell j ou. If my taste did not 
he in the direction of supenor women I 
shouldnt have married you. 

jiTTv. I will not ha%e it, Alfred. I will not 
be dragged down to your lev eh 

UEN'EHEiM. Five mmutes ago you were 
amusing yourself by pretending that you 
were beneath contempt. 


JITTA So I am, on my own plane, and on 
his But not on yours. 

LEXKHEiM. I dont believe theres a woman 
ahve who doesnt look on herself as a special 
creation, and consider her husband an mfenor 
and common sort of ammah 

jTTT.v. You forget that I did not thmk of 
Bruno in that way. 

LEXKHEiw Yes, but then he wasnt your 
husband. Thelma thought me a much finer 
fellow than Petersen 

JITTA [exaspera{ed\ If you mention that 
woman to me again, I will break my promise 
to you, and walk straight out of your house 
before all the world. 

LEXKHEm That v\t11 only make us quits, 
because, as it happens, I am gomg to break 
my promise to you 
JITTA How^ 

LE-VKHEiM About the book I ha\ e read it. 
jiTTv WeU^ 

LESKHEni Well, I’ll be hanged if I put my 
name to it In the first place nobody would 
beheve I had ever written it In the second, 
it’s the most utter tommy-rot that was ever 
put forward as a serious contribution to 
psychology. Why, it flatly contradicts every- 
thmg I have been teaching for years past, 
and ev erythmg I was taught myself 
JITTA [intensely angry'] Does that prove it 
to be tommy-rot, or does it prove iiat you 
are an idiot^ 

EEXKHEiii. I may be an idiot, but my idiocy 
is the accepted idiocy taught m theUmversity 
at which I am a professor, and his idiocy is 
not taught anywhere. Do you forget that I 
have to earn bread for the household, and 
that your own money hardly pays for your 
dresses? This book would rum us both 
JiTT.v. It is a sacred trust; and I swore to 
him that it should be fulfilled. 

LirvKHEiir fdidnt. -And the old woman has 
just told me that he said the book was to be 
her insurance pohcy No doubt I am Bruno’s 
inferior; but I draw the hne at helping him 
to rob his widow for my own profit. 

JITTA. 'Then you refuse to carry out his 
mtentions’ 

lEMKHEiii I cant cany out his intentions 
jiTTv. You mean you wont. 

LEXKHEiu. I mean what I say ^"hen he 
left me this book of his, he did so on the 
understandmg that I was to know nothing of 
his relations with you He hadnt quite such 
: a low opinion of me as to suppose that I 
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would take it as the pnce of my wfe Well, 
whose fault is it that I know all about it? Whd 
let the secret out? You did 

JITTA \collapsing tntoliiscJi(ur\ Oh how shame- 
fully I have betrayed him at every step* How 
despicable I am' 

LENKHEm \sympatheiically\ Not a bit of it, 
dear You have just said yourself that if 
secrets dont keep themselves, nobody can 
keep them This secret wouldnt keep itself 
Ckimel stop crying If only you would be 
content to be a woman for a moment, and 
not a heromel And oh Lord' if you only had 
the smallest sense of humor! 

JITTA [passionately] You cant even try to 
console me without sneering at me Do you 
know what Edith called you? 

LENKHEni No You can tell me if it mil 
reheve your feelings 

JITTA She said you were a chump, and so 
you are 

LENKHEiM All husbands are chumps, dear, 
after the first month or so Jolly good thing 
for their wives too, sometimes 

JITTA What are you going to do with that 
book? 

LENKHEIM If I had any regard for his 
reputation I should bum it at our domestic 
hearth 

JITTA [recovering her digmty, rising, and 
speaking with tranquil conviction] You shall not 
do that, Alfred 

LENKHEIM Perhaps not, but it would serve 
you nght if I did 

JITTA It would not serve Edith nght 
Besides, his work, his reputation, his great- 
ness — for whatever you may say I know 
that that book is the greatest that ever was 
wntten — belong not only to humamty, but 
to her And I love her as if she were my oivn 
daughter I have no other child 

LENKHEIM [mnctng a little] My fault, I 
suppose Oh, you can be nasty when you 
want to, Jitta 

JITTA Oh, no, no Will you nevei under- 
stand? 


LENKHEIM Probably not, being only a 
chump Be a httle amiable, Jitta I havnt 
been so very hard on you, have I? 

JITTA [insuhag] You will not destroy the 
book? You will edit it? You ivill do every- 
thing for it that you could for a book of your 
own? 

LENKHEIM Well, if — 

Fessler and Edith comfin arm-in-arm, followed 
by Mrs Haldensledt 

EDITH Here he is Kiss him 
FESSLEn [hastily] Tchut' [Taking Jitta’s 
hand and kissing li] I owe you my life's 
happiness, Mrs Lenkheinr 

AONE3 I am sure we all owe you the happi- 
ness of our hves You are our good angel 
indeed you are Oh, you are a lucky man, Mr 
Lenkheim, to have such a ivrfe 
JITTA [striking in before he can reply] I have 
one more piece of news for you, Mrs Halden- 
stedt. Alfred has found your husband’s book 
It 13 a masterpiece He will edit it He mil do 
everything he could do for it if it were his 
own book 

FESSLER [triumphant] Splendid' 

AGNES [overjoyed] Oh, think of that! Edith 
[sAe kisses E^ith]\ Doctor [she kisses the doctor]\ 
Professor [she kisses Lenkheim]\ Didnt I say 
she was our good angel? 

LENKHEIM And now, may I take my good 
angel home? 

AGNES [<o Jitta] Oh, must you go, dear 
JITTA [sweetly, to Agnes] Yes, dear [Threat- 
eningly to Alfred] Come home [She goes to the 
door] 

LENKHEIM [cheerily, as he shakes hands with 
everybody] Goodbye 

ALL [shaking hands] Goodbye. Goodbye 
Goodbye 

JITTA [sternly] Alfi:ed come home 
lenkheim [hastily obeying] Yes, dear 
AGNES [os the door closes sharply behind therri] 
She’s too good for him 


THE END 
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XXXIV 

THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE; OR, CONSTANCY 

UNREWARDED 

BEING THE NOVEL OF CASHEL BYRON’s PROFESSION DONE INTO 
A STAGE PLAY IN THREE ACTS AND IN BLANK VERSE 


ACT I 

A glade in Wiltstoken Park 
Enter Lybia 

LYDIA. Ye leafy breasts and warm protect- 
ing wings 

Of mother trees that hatch our tender souls, 
And from the well of Nature in our hearts 
Thaw the mtolerable mch of ice 
That bears the weight of all the stampmg 
world, 

Hear ye me sing to sohtude that I, 

Lydia Carew, the owner of these lands. 
Albeit most rich, most learned, and most 
wise. 

Am yet most lonely What are riches worth 
When wisdom -with them comes to show the 
purse bearer 

That life remains unpurchasable^ Learmng 
Learns but one lesson doubt' To excel all 
Is, to be lonely Oh, ye busy birds. 
Engrossed with teal needs, ye shameless 
trees 

With arms outspread in welcome of the sun. 
Your minds, bent singly to enlarge your hves. 
Have given you wings and raised your deh- 
cate heads 

High heavens above us crawlers. 

[A rook sets up a great cawing, and the other 
birds chatter loudly as a gust of wind sets 
the branches swaying She makes as though 
she would shew them her sleeves 

Lo, the leaves 

That hide my drooping boughs' Mock me — 
poor maid! — 

Dende Math joyous comfortable chatter 
These stolen feathers Laugh at me, the 
clothed one 

Laugh at the mind fed on foul air and books 
Books' Art' And Culture' Oh, I shall go mad 
Give me a mate that never heard of these, 
A sylvan god, tree bom m heart and sap; 

Or else, eternal maidhood be ray hap. 

[Another gust of wind and bird-chatter She 
sits on the mossy root of an oak and bunes 
her face in her hands Cashel Byron, in a 


white singlet and breeches, comes through 
the trees 

CASHEL Whats this? Whom have we here'’ 
A woman! 

LYDIA [loohng up\ Yes 

CASHEL. You have no busmess here I have 
Away' 

Women distract me Hence' 

LYDIA Bid you me hence? 

I am upon mine own ground Who are you? 

I take you for a god, a sylvan god 

This place is mine I share it with the birds, 

The trees, the sylvan gods, the lovely com- 
pany 

Of haunted sohtudes 

CASHEL A sylvan god! 

A goat-eared image! Do your statues speak? 

Walk? heave the chest with breath'’ or hke a 
feather 

Lift you — hke this? [He sets her on her feet. 

LYDIA [panting'\ You take away my breath! 

Youre strong Your hands off, please Thank 
you. Farewell 

CASHEL. Before you go. when shall we meet 
again? 

LYDIA Why should we meet again'’ 

CASHEL Who knows? We shall 

That much I know by instinct Whats your 
name? 

LYDIA Lydia Carew 

CASHEL Lydia’s a pretty name 

Where do you live? 

LYDIA I’ the castle 

CASHEL [thunderstruck^ Do not say 

You are the lady of this great domain 

LYDIA I am 

CASHEL Accursed luck! I took you for 

The daughter of some farmer. Well, your 
pardon 

I came too close I looked too deep Fare- 
well. 

LYDLv I pardon that. Now teU me who you 
are. 

CASHEL Ask me not whence I come, nor 
what I am. 

You are the lady of the castle I 
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would take it as the pnce of my ivife Well, 
whose fault is it that I know all about it? Whd 
let the secret out? You did 

jiTTA \collapstnginiohtsckair\ Oh how shame- 
fully I have betrayed him at every step' How 
despicable I am' 

LENKHEIM [sympathehcally\ Not a bit of it, 
dear You have just said yourself that if 
secrets dont keep themselves, nobody can 
keep them This secret wouldnt keep itself 
Cornel stop crying If only you would be 
content to be a woman for a moment, and 
not a heromel And oh Lord' if you only had 
the smallest sense of humor' 

JITTA [passiQnalely\ You cant even try to 
console me without sneenng at me Do you 
know what Edith called you? 

LENKHEIM No You Can tell me if it will 
reheve your feelings 

JITTA She said you were a chump, and so 
you are 

LENKHEIM All husbands are chumps, dear, 
after the first month or so Jolly good thing 
for their wives too, sometimes 

JITTA What are you going to do ivith that 
book? 

LENKHEIM If I had any regard for his 
reputation I should bum it at our domestic 
hearth 

JITTA \recovenng her dignity, rising, and 
speaking with tranquil conviction] You shall not 
do that, Alfred 

LENKHEIM Perhaps not, but it would serve 
you right if I did 

JITTA It would not serve Edith right 
Besides, his work, his reputation, his great- 
ness — for whatever you may say I know 
that that book is the greatest that ever was 
written — belong not only to humamty, but 
to her And I love her as if she were my oivn 
daughter I have no other child 

LENKHEIM \ntnctng a little] My fault, I 
suppose Oh, you can be nasty when you 
want to, Jitta 

JITTA Oh, no, no WiU you nevei under- 
stand? 


LENKHEIM Probably not, being only a 
chump Be a little amiable, Jitta I havnt 
been so very hard on you, have I? 

JITTA [insisting] You wll not destroy the 
book? You Mill edit it? You ivill do every- 
thing for it that you could for a book of your 
own? 

LENKHEIM Well, if — 

Fessler and Edith comfin arm-in-arm , followed 
by Mrs Haldenstedt 

EDITH Here he is Kiss him 
FESSLEU [Aasii/y] Tchut! [Taking Jitta’s 
hand and kissing «i] I owe you my life’s 
happiness, Mrs Lenkheinr 

AGNES I am sure we all owe you the happi- 
ness of our hves You are our good angel 
indeed you are Oh, you are a lucky man, Mr 
Lenkheun, to have such a wfe 
JITTA [striking in before he can reply] I have 
one more piece of neus for you, Mrs Halden- 
stedt. Alfred has found your husband’s book. 
It IS a masterpiece He will edit it He Mill do 
everything he could do for it if it were his 
own book 

FESSLER [triumphanC] Splendid' 

AGNES [overjoyed] Oh, think of that' Edith 
[she kisses EditK]l Doctor [she kisses the doctor]\ 
Professor [she kisses Lenkheim]^ Didnt I say 
she was our good angel? 

LENKHEIM And now, may I take my good 
angel home’’ 

AGNES [to Jitta] Oh, must you go, dear 
HTTA [sweetly, to Agnes] Yes, dear [Threat- 
eningly to Alfred] Come home [She^oes to the 
door] 

LENKHEIM [cheerily, as he shakes hands with 
everybody] Goodbye 

ALL [shaking hands] Goodbye. Goodbye 
Goodbye 

JITTA [sternly] Alfred come home 
LENKHEIM [hastily obeying] Yes, dear 
AGNES [as the door closes sharply behind them] 
She’s too good for him 


THE END 
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HELLISH Ah 

Byron, let it remind thee Once I heard 
An old song it ran thus {He clears his throat] 
Ahem, Ahem* 

[Angj] — They say there is no other 

Can take the place of mother — 

I am out o’ voice* forgive me, but remember 
Thy mother — were that sainted woman 
here — 

Would say. Obey thy tramer 
CASHEL Now, by Heaven, 

Some fate is pushing thee upon thy doom 
Canst thou not hear thy sands as they nm out? 
They thunder like an avalanche. Old man 
Two thmgs I hate, my duty and my mother. 
Why dost thou urge them both upon me now> 
Presume not on thme age and on thy nasti- 
ness 

Vanish, and promptly 
HELLISH Can I leave thee here 

Thus thmly clad, exposed to vernal dews? 
Come back with me, my son, unto our lodge 
CASHEL Within this breast a fire is newly 
ht 

Whose glow shall sun the dew away, whose 
radiance 

Shall make the orb of mght hang m the 
heavens 

Uimoticed, like a glow-worm at high noon 
HELLISH Ah me, ah me, where wilt thou 
spend the mght^ 

CASHEL Wdtstoken's wmdows wandering 
beneath, 

Wiltstoken’s holy bell hearkemng, 
Wiltstoken’s lady loving breathlessly 

HELLISH The lady of the castle' Thou art 
mad 

CASHEL Tis thou art mad to trifle in my 
path 

Thwart me no more Begone 

HELLISH My boy, my son, 

I’d gi\ e my heart’s blood for thy happmess 
Thwart thee, my son' Ah no I’ll go mth 
thee. 

I’ll brave the de^vs I’ll sacrifice my sleep 
I am old — no matter ne’er shall it be said 
Mellish deserted thee 

CASHEL You resolute gods 

That will not spare this man, upon your 
knees 

Take the disparity tivixt his age and mine 
Now from the ring to the high judgment seat 
I step at your behest. Bear you me witness 
This 13 not Victory, but Execution. 

{He solemiili/ projects his Jlsl mth colossal 


force against the waistcoat of Mellish, who 
doubles up like a folded towel, and lies 
without sense or motion 
And now the mght is beautiful again 

{The castle clock strikes the hour in the 
distance. 

Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark! 

Hark' Hark' Hark' 

It strikes m poetry Tis ten o’clock 
Lydia* to thee' 

{He steals off towards the castle Mellish stirs 
and groans. 

ACT II Scene I 

London A room in Lydia's house 
Enter Lydla and Lucian 

LYDIA Welcome, dear cousin, to my London 
house 

Of late you have been chary of your visits 
LUCIAN I have beeen greatly occupied of 
late 

The minister to whom I act as scribe 
In Doivmng Streec was born in Birmingham, 
And, hke a thoroughbred commercial states- 
man, 

Sphts his mfimtives, which I, poor slave, 
Must reumte, though all the time my heart 
Yearns for my gentle coz's company 
LYDU. Lucian* there is some other reason 
Think' 

Smce England was a nation every mood 
Her scribes with adverbs recklessly have 
spht. 

But thine avoidance dates from yestermonth 
LUCIAN There is a man I like not haunts 
this house 

LYDIA Thou speakest of Cashel Byron'* 
LUCIAN Aye, of him. 

Hast thou forgotten that e\entful night 
ArVhen as we gathered were at Hoskyn House 
To hear a lecture by Herr Abendgasse, 

He placed a smgle finger on my chest. 

And I, ensorceled, would have sunk supine 
Had not a chair receh ed my falhng form 
LYDIA Pooh' That was but by ivay of 
illustration 

LUCIAN ^Vhat right had he to illustrate his 
point 

Upon my person'* Was I his assistant 
That he should try experiments on me 
As Sunpson did on his ivith chloroform? 

Now, by the cannon balls of Galileo 
He hath unmanned me. all my nerve is gone. 
'This very mornmg my official chief, 
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Have but this hard and blackened hand to i 
hve by 

LYDIA I have felt its strength and envied 
you Your name? 

I have told you mine 

CASHEL My name is Cashel Byron 

LYDIA I never heard the name, and yet 
you utter it 

As men announce a celebrated name 
Forgive my ignorance 

CASHEL I bless it, Lydia 

I have forgot your other name 
LYDIA Carew 

Cashel’s a pretty name too 
HELLISH [calhng through the ivood\ Coo-eel 
Byron! 

CASHEL A thousand cursesi Oh, I beg you, 

go 

This is a man you must not meet 
HELLISH [^furiher off] Coo-eel 

LYDIA He’s losing us What does he m my 
woods? 

CASHEL He IS a part of what I am What 
that IS 

You must not know It would end all between 
us 

And yet there’s no dishonor in’t your lawyer, 
Who let your lodge to me, ivill vouch me 
honest 

I am ashamed to teU you what I am — 

At least, as yet Some day, perhaps 

HELLISH [nearer] Coo-ee! 

LYDIA His voice IS nearer Fare you well, 
my tenant 

When next your rent falls due, come to the 
castle 

Pay me in person Sir your most obedient 
[SAe curtsies and goes 
CASHEL. Lives m this castle! Oivns this park! 
A lady 

Marry a pnzefighterl Impossible 
And yet the prizefighter must marry her 
Enter Mellisk 

Ensangmned sivine, whelped by a doggish 
dam. 

Is this thy park, that thou, with voice ob- 
scene, 

FiUst it with yodeled yells, and screamst my 
name 

For all the world to know that Cashel Byron 
Is trainmg here for combat 
HELLISH Swine you me^ 

Ive caught you, have I? You have found a 
■woman 

Let her shew here agam. I’ll set the dog on 


her 

I -will I say it And my name’s Bob Mellish 
CASHEL Change thy imtial and be truly 
hight 

Helhsh As for thy dog, why dost thou keep 
one 

And bark thyself? Begone 

hellish I’ll not begone 

You shall come back ivith me and do your 
duty — 

Your duty to your backers, do you hear? 
You have not punched the bag this blessdd 
day 

CASHEL, The putnd bag engirdled by thy 
belt 

In-ntes my fist 

hellish [neeptng] Ingrate! O ivretched lot! 
Who would a tramer be? 0 Melhsh, Melhsh, 
Tramer of heroes, builder-up of brawn. 
Vicarious victor, thou Greatest champions 
That qmckly turn thy tyrants But beware 
Without me thou art nothing Disobey me. 
And all thy boasted strength shall fall from 
thee 

With flaccid muscles and with failing breath 
Facmg the fist of thy more faithful foe, 

I’ll see thee on the grass cursing the day 
Thou didst forswear thy training 

CASHEL Noisome quack 

That const not from thine own abhorrent 
■visage 

Take one carbuncle, thou contaminat’st 
Even ivith thy presence my untamted blood 
Preach abstinence to rascals hke thyself 
Rotten ivith surfeitmg Leave me in peace 
This grove is sacred thou profanest it 
Hence! I have busmess that concerns thee 
not 

HELLISH Ay, ■with your woman You mil 
lose your fight. 

Have you forgot your duty to your backers? 
Oh, what a sacred thing your duty is! 

What makes a man but duty? Where were 
we 

Without our duty? ’Thmk of Nelson’s words 
England expects that every man — 

CASHEL. Shall twaddle 

About his duty Melhsh at no hour 
Can I regard thee wholly -without loathmg. 
But when thou playst the morahst, By 
Heaven, 

My soul flies to my fist, my fist to thee. 
And never did the Cyclops’ hammer fall 
On Mars’s armor — but enough of that 
It does remind me of my mother 
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HELLISH Ah 

Byron, let it remind thee Once I heard 
An old song, it ran thus [He clears his ihrQat\ 
Ahem, Ahem' 

— They say there is no other 
Can take the place of mother — 

I am out o’ voice' forgive me; but remember 
Thy mother — were that sainted woman 
here — 

Would say, Obey thy trainer 

CASHEL Now, by Heaven, 

Some fate is pushing thee upon thy doom 
Canst thou not hear thy sands as they run out? 
They thunder hke an avalanche Old man 
Two things I hate, my duty and my mother 
Why dost thou urge them both upon me now? 
Presume not on thme age and on thy nasti- 
ness 

Vamsh, and promptly. 

HELLISH Can I leave thee here 

Thus thinly clad, exposed to vernal dews^ 
Come back with me, my son, unto our lodge 
CASHEL Within this breast a fire is newly 
ht 

Whose glow shall sun the dew away, whose 
radiance 

Shall make the orb of mght hang m the 
heavens 

Unnoticed, like a glow-worm at high noon 
HELLISH Ah me, ah me, where wilt thou 
spend the mght? 

CASHEL Wiltstoken’s ivindows wandering 
beneath, 

Wiltstoken's holy bell hearkemng, 
Wiltstoken’s lady lovmg breathlessly. 

HELLISH The lady of the castle' Thou art 
mad 

CASHEL Tis thou art mad to trifle in my 
path 

Thwart me no more Begone 

HELLISH My boy, my son, 

I’d give my heart's blood for thy happiness 
Thwart thee, my son! Ah no I'll go ivith 
thee 

m brave the dews I’ll sacrifice my sleep 
I am old — ^no matter ne’er shall it be said 
Melhsh deserted thee 
CASHEL You resolute gods 

That mil not spare this man, upon your 
knees 

Take the disparity twixt his age and mine 
Now from the ring to the high judgment seat 
I step at your behest Bear you me mtness 
This IS not Victory, but Execution 

[i/e solevmly projects Jus Jlst mth colossal 


force against the waistcoat of Melhsh, who 
doubles up like a folded towel, and hes 
without sense or motion 
And now the mght is beautiful again 

[The castle clock strikes the hour in the 
distance 

Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark! Hark' Hark! Hark' 
Hark! Hark' Hark' 

It strikes in poetry. Tis ten o’clock 
Lydia to thee! 

[He steals of towards the castle Melhsh shrs 
and groans 

ACT II. Scene I 

London A room in Lydia’s house 
Enter Lvdia and Lucian 

LYDIA Welcome, dear cousin, to my London 
house 

Of late you have been chary of your visits 

LUCIAN I have beeen greatly occupied of 
late 

The minister to whom I act as scribe 
In Doivmng Streec was born in Birmingham, 
And, hke a thoroughbred commercial states- 
man, 

Sphts his mfimtives, which I, poor slave. 
Must reumte, though all the tune my heart 
Yearns for my gentle coz’s company 

LYDIA Lucian there is some other reason 
Think! 

Smce England was a nation every mood 
Her scribes with adverbs recklessly have 
spht. 

But thme avoidance dates from yestermonth. 

LUCIAN There is a man I hke not haunts 
this house 

LYDIA Thou speakest of Cashel Byron? 

LUCIAN Aye, of him. 

Hast thou forgotten that eventful mght 
^Vhen as we gathered were at Hoskyn House 
To hear a lecture by Herr Abendgasse, 

He placed a smgle finger on my chest. 

And I, ensorceled, would have sunk supme 
Had not a chair received my falhng form 

LYDIA. Pooh! That was but by way of 
illustration 

LUCIAN \Vhat right had he to illustrate Ins 
point 

Upon my person? Was I his assistant 
That he should try experiments on me 
As Simpson did on his with chloroform? 
Now, by the cannon balls of Galileo 
He hath unmanned me all my nerve is gone. 
This very mormng my official chief, 
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Have but this hard and blackened hand to j 
hve by 

LYDIA. I have felt its strength and envied 
you Your name? 

I have told you mine 
cashed. My name is Cashel Byron 

LYDIA I never heard the name, and yet 
you utter it 

As men announce a celebrated name 
Forgive my ignorance 

cASHEi„ I bless it, Lydia. 

I have forgot your other name 

LYDIA Carew 

Cashel’s a pretty name too 
MELLiSH \calhng through the wood] Coo-eel 
Byron' 

CASHEL. A thousand curses! Oh, I beg you, 

go 

This IS a man you must not meet 

MELLISH [further off] Coo-eel 

LYDIA He's losing us What does he in my 
woods? 

CASHEL He IS a part of what I am What 
that IS 

You must not know It would end all between 
us 

And yet there’s no dishonor in't your lawyer, 
Who let your lodge to me, -will vouch me 
honest 

I am ashamed to tell you what I am — 

At least, as yet Some day, perhaps 

MELLISH [nearer] Coo-ee* 

LYDIA His voice IS nearer Fare you well, 
my tenant 

When next your rent falls due, come to the 
castle 

Pay me in person Sir your most obedient 
[She curisiee and goee 
CASHEL Lives m this castle! Owns this park! 
A lady 

Marry a pnzefighter! Impossible 
And yet the pnzefighter must marry her 
Enter Mellish 

Ensanguined sivine, whelped by a doggish I 
dam. 

Is this thy park, that thou, with voice ob- 
scene, I 

Fillst it with yodeled yells, and screamst my 
name 

For all the world to know that Cashel Byron 
Is trainmg here for combat. 

MELLISH Swine you me? 

Ive caught you, have I? You have found a 
woman 

Let her shew here agam. I’ll set the dog on 


her 

I Will I say it And my name’s Bob Mellish 
CASHEL Change thy initial and be truly 
hight 

Hellish As for thy dog, why dost thou keep 
one 

And bark thyself? Begone 
MELLISH I’ll not begone 

You shall come back wuth me and do your 
duty — 

Your duty to your backers, do you hear? 
You have not punched the bag this blessdd 
day 

CASHEL The putnd bag engirdled by thy 
belt 

Invites my fist 

MELUSH [neeptng] Ingrate! O ivretched lot! 
Who would a trainer be? O Melhsh, Melhsh, 
Tramer of heroes, bmlder-up of brawn. 
Vicarious victor, thou Greatest champions 
That quickly turn thy tyrants But beware 
Without me thou art nothing Disobey me, 
And all thy boasted strength shall fall from 
thee 

With fiaccid muscles and with faihng breath 
Facing the fist of thy more faithful foe. 

I’ll see thee on the grass cursing the day 
Thou didst forsivear thy framing 

CASHEL Noisome quack 

That canst not from thine oivn abhorrent 
visage 

Take one carbuncle, thou contaminat’st 
Even with thy presence my untainted blood 
Preach abstinence to rascals hke thyself 
Rotten with surfeiting Leave me m peace 
This grove is sacred thou profanest it 
Hence! I have busmess that concerns thee 
not 

MELLISH Ay, with your woman You ivill 
lose your fight 

Have you forgot your duty to your backers? 
Oh, what a sacred thing your duty is! 

What makes a man but duty? Where were 
we 

Without our duty? Think of Nelson’s words 
England expects that every man — 

CASHEL Shall twaddle 

About his duty Melhsh at no hour 
Can I regard thee wholly without loathing, 
But when thou playst the morahst, by 
Heaven, 

My soul flies to my fist, my fist to thee. 
And never did the Cyclops’ hammer fall 
On Mars’s armor — but enough of that 
It does reimnd me of my mother 
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MELUSH. Ah 

Byron, let it remind thee Once I heard 
All old song it ran thus [He clears Jus ihrQat\ 
Ahem, Ahem' 

[iSingj] — ^They say there is no other 

Can take the place of mother — 

I am out o’ voice forgive me; but remember 
Thy mother — were that sainted woman 
here — 

Would say, Obey thy trainer 
cvsHEL Now, by Heaven, 

Some fate is pushing thee upon thy doom 
Canstthou not hear thy sands as they run out? 
They thunder hke an avalanche Old man 
Two thmgs I hate, my duty and my mother 
Why dost thou urge them both upon me now? 
Presume not on thme age and on thy nasti- 
ness 

Vanish, and promptly 

HELLISH Can I leave thee here 

Thus thinly clad, exposed to vernal dews? 
Come back with me, my son, unto our lodge. 
CASHEL. Withm this breast a fire is newly 
ht 

Whose glow shall sun the dew away, whose 
radiance 

Shall make the orb of mght hang in the 
heavens 

Unnoticed, like a glow-worm at high noon 
HELLISH. Ah me, ah me, where ^Yllt thou 
spend the mght^ 

CASHEL Wiltstoken’s wmdows wandermg 
beneath, 

Wiltstoken’s holy bell hearkemng, 
Wiltstoken’s lady loving breathlessly 

HELLISH The lady of the castle' Thou art 
mad 

CASHEL Tis thou art mad to trifle m my 
path 

Thwart me no more Begone. 

HELLISH My boy, my son, 

I’d give my heart’s blood for thy happmess 
Thwart thee, my son! Ah no. I’ll go with 
thee 

I’ll brave the dews I’ll sacrifice my sleep 
I am old — no matter ne’er shall it be said 
Melhsh deserted thee 
CASHEL. You resolute gods 

That Hull not spare this man, upon your 
knees 

Take the disparity twist his age and nune 
Now from the rmg to the high judgment seat 
I step at your behest Bear you me witness 
This IS not Victory, but Execution. 

[He solemnly projects hts jisi mih colossal 


force against the waistcoat of Melhsh, who 
doubles up like a folded towel, and lies 
without sense or motion 
And now the mght is beautiful again 

[The castle clock strikes the hour in the 
distance 

Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark! Hark! 

Hark! Hark' Hark' 

It strikes m poetry Tis ten o’clock 
Lydia to thee! 

[He steals off towards the castle Melhsh stirs 
and groans 

ACT II. Scene I 

London A room in Lydia’s house 
Enter Lydia and Lucian 

LYDU. Welcome, dear cousm, to my London 
house 

Of late you have been chary of your visits 

LUCIAN I have faeeen greatly occupied of 
late 

The imnister to whom I act as scribe 
In Dowmng Streec was born m Birmingham, 
And, like a thoroughbred commercial states- 
man, 

Sphts his mfimtives, which I, poor slave. 
Must reumte, though all the tune my heart 
Yearns for my gentle coz’s company. 

LYDIA Lucian there is some other reason. 
Think' 

Smce England was a nation every mood 
Her scribes with adverbs recklessly have 
spht. 

But thme avoidance dates from yestermonth. 

LUCIAN There is a man I like not haunts 
this house 

LYDIA Thou speakest of Cashel Byron'* 

LUCIAN Aye, of him 

Hast thou forgotten that eventful mght 
When as we gathered were at Hoskyn House 
To hear a lecture by Herr Abendgasse, 

He placed a smgle finger on my chest. 

And I, ensorceled, would have sunk supine 
Had not a chair received my falling form. 

LYDIA. Pooh' That was but by way of 
illustration 

LUCIAN What right had he to illustrate lus 
point 

Upon my person'* Was I his assistant 
That he should try experiments on me 
As Simpson did on his with chloroform? 
Now, by the cannon balls of Gahleo 
He hath unmanned me* all my nerve is gone. 
This very morning my official chief, 
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Tapping with friendly forefinger this button, 
LeveEed me hke a thunderstricken ehn 
Flat upon the Colomal Ofllce floor 
LYDIA Fancies, coz 

LUCIAN Fancies' Fitsl the chief said fits! 
Delirium tremens' the chlorotic dance 
Of Vitus' What could anyone have thought-* 
Your rufllan friend hath rmned me By 
Heaven, 

I tremble at a thumbnail Give me drmk. 
LYDIA What ho, without there' Bashvdle 
BASHVILLE \wtthont\ Commg, madam 

Enter Bashville 

LYDIA My cousms ails, Bashville Procure 
some wet 

[£xii Bashville 
LUCIAN Some wet"! Where learnt you 
that atrocious word? 

This is the language of a flower-girl 

LYDIA. True It IS horrible Said I “Some 
wet”? 

I meant, some drmk Why did I say “Some 
wet”? 

Am I ensorceled too? “Some wet”' Fie' 
fie! 

I feel as though some hateful thmg had 
stained me 

Oh, Lucian, how could I have said “Some 
wet”? 

LUCIAN The homd conversation of this 
man 

Hath numbed thy once unfading sense of 
fitness 

LYDIA. Nay, he speaks very well he’s 
hterate 

Shakespear he quotes unconsciously 

LUCIAN And yet 

Anon he talks pure pothouse 
Enter Bashville 

BASHVILLE Sir youT potion 

LUCIAN Thanks [He tfnnA*] I am better 
A NEWSBOY \calUng nithou{\ Extra special 
Star! 

Eesult of the great fight' Name of the winner! 
LYDIA Who calls so loud? 
bashville The papers, madam, 

Lydia Wliy^ 

Hath ought momentous happened-* 
bashville Madam yes 

[He produces a newspaper 
Al! England for these thnUmg paragraphs 
A week has waited breathless 

LYDIA Read them us 

BASHVILLE [reading] “ At noon today, un- 
knonm to the police 


Witlun a thousand miles of Wormwood 
Scrubbs, 

Th’ Austrahan Champion and his challenger. 
The Flying Dutchman, formerly engaged 
I’ the mercantile marine, fought to a finish 
Lord Worthington, the well-known sporhng 
peer. 

Was early on the scene ” 

LYDu Lord Worthington! 

BASHVILLE ‘"nie bold Ned Skene revisited 
the ropes 

To hold the bottle for his quondam novice. 
Whilst m the seaman’s corner were assembled 
Professor Palmer and the Chelsea Snob 
Melhsh, whose epigastrium has been hurt, 
Tis said, by accident at Wiltstoken, 

Looked none the worse in the Australian’s 
corner 

The flying Dutchman wore the Umon Jack 
His colors freely sold amid the crowd. 

But Cashel’s well-known spot of white on 
blue — ” 

LYDIA Whose, did you say^ 

BASHVILLE Cashcl’s, my lady 

LYDIA Lucian 

Your hand — a chair — 

bashville Madam yome ill 

LYDIA. Proceed 

What you have read I do not understand. 
Yet I wll hear it through Proceed 

LUCIAN Proceed 

BASHVILLE “But Cashel’s well-knoivn spot 
of white on blue 

Was fairly rushed for Time was called at 
twelve. 

When, with a smile of confidence upon 
His ocean-beaten mug — ” 

LYDIA His mug? 

LUCIAN {explaining His face 

BASHVILLE {continuing “The Dutchman 
came undaunted to the scratch. 

But found the champion there already Both 
Most heartily shook hands, amid the cheers 
Of their encouraged backers Two to one 
Was offered on the Melbourne nonpareil, 
Andsoon, so fit the Flymg Dutchman seemed. 
Found takers everywhere No tune was lost 
In gettmg to the business of the day 
The Dutchman led at once, and seemed to 
land 

On Byron’s dicebox, but the seaman’s reach. 
Too short for execution at long shots. 

Did not get fauly home upon the ivory, ' 
And Byron had the best of the exchange ” 
LYDIA I do not understand What were 
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they domg^ 

LUCUN Fighting wth naked fists 

LYDIA Oh, horrible* 

I’ll hear no more Or stay how did it end? 
Was Cashel hurt? 

LUCUN [<o Dashvtlle] Skip to the final round 

BASHVILLE “Round Three: the rumors that 
had gone about 

Of a breakdoivn in Byron’s recent trainmg 
Seemed quite confirmed. Upon the call of 
tune 

He rose, and, looking anythmg but cheerful. 
Proclaimed with every breath Bellows to 
Mend 

At this point SIX to one was freely offered 
Upon the Dutchman, and Lord Worthmgton 
Plunged at this figure till he stood to lose 
A fortune should the Dutchman, as seemed 
certam. 

Take down the number of the Panley boy 
The Dutchman, glutton as we know he is. 
Seemed this time likely to go hungry Cashel 
Was clearly groggy as he shpped the sailor. 
Who, not to be demed, followed him up, 
Forcmg the fightmg mid tremendous cheers ” 

LYDu Oh stop — no more — or tell the worst 
at once 

m be revenged Bashville call the pohce 
This brutal sailor shall be made to know 
There’s law m England 

LUCUN. Do not interrupt him 

Ivime ears are thirsting Finish, man What 
next? 

BASHVILLE “Forty to one, the Dutchman’s 
friends exclaimed 

Done, said Lord Worthmgton, who shewed 
himself 

A sportsman every mch Barely the bet 
Was booked, when, at the reehng champion's 
jaw 

The sailor, bent on winning out of band. 
Sent m his right The issue seemed a cert. 
When Cashel, ducking smartly to his left. 
Cross-countered like a hundredweight of 
brick—’’ 

LUCUN Death and damnation! 

LYDU. Oh, what does it mean? 

BASHVILLE “The Dutchman went to grass, 
a beaten man ’’ 

LYDU Hurrah! Hurrah* Hurrah* Oh, well 
done, Cashel* 

BASHVILLE “A sccnc of indescribable 
excitement 

Ensued; for it was now qmte evident 
That BjTTon’s grogginess had all along 


Been feigned to make the market for his 
backers 

We trust this sample of colonial smartness 
Will not find iimtators on this side.. 

The losers settled up like gentlemen. 

But many felt that Byron shewed bad taste 
In taking old Ned Skene upon his back. 
And, TOth Bob Melhsh tucked beneath his 
oxter, 

Sprmtmg a hundred yards to show the crowd 
'Ihe perfect pink of his condition’’ — [a biocl] 
LYDIA [iurnt?ig pale\ Bashnlle, 

Didst hear? A knock 

BASHVILLE Madam tis Byron’s knock 
Shall I admit him^ 

LUCIAN Reeking from the rmg* 

Oh, monstrous* Say youre out 
LYDU Send him away 

I Avill not see the wretch How dare he 
keep 

Secrets from me? I'll punish him Pray say 
I’m not at home [Bashville turns to go] Yet 
stay I am afraid 
He will not come again 
LUCUN A consummation 

Devoutly to be "wished by any lady 
Pray, do you wish this man to come again? 
LYDU No, Lucian He hath used me very 
ill 

He should have told me I "will ne’er forgiie 
him 

Say, Not at home 

BASHVILLE Yes, madam [Exit 

LYDU Stay — 

LUCIAN [stopping her'] No, Lydia* 

You shall not countei"mand that proper order 
Oh, would you cast the treasure of your mind, 
The thousands at your bank, and, above all, 
Your unassailable social position 
Before this soulless mass of beef and braivn. 
LYDU. Nay, coz youre prejudiced 
CASHEL [mthout] Liar and slave* 

LYDU What words were those? 

LUCIAN The man is drunk "with slaughter. 
Enter Bashville running he shuts the door 
and locks it 

BASHVILLE Save ) ourselves . at the staircase 
foot the champion 

Sprawls on the mat, by trick of wrestler 
tripped; 

But when he nses^ woe betide us all* 

LYDU WTio bade you treat my visitor w ith 
violence? 

BASHVILLE He would not take my answer; 
thrust the door 
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Back in my face, gave me the he 1’ th’ throat, 
Averred he felt your presence m his bones 
I said he should feel mine there too, and 
felled him. 

Then fled to bar your door 

LYDu 0 lover’s mstmct! 

He felt my presence Well, let him come in 
We must not fail m courage ivith a fighter 
Unlock the door 

LUCIAN Stop Like all ivomen, Lydia, 
You have the courage of immumty 
To strike you were against his code of honor. 
But me, above the belt, he may perform on 
T’th’ height of his profession Also Bash ville 
bashville Think not of me, sir Let hun 
do his worst 

Oh, if the valor of my heart could weigh 
The fatal difference twixt his weight and 
mine, 

A second battle shopld he do this day 
Nay, though outmatched I be, let but my 
mistress 

Give me the word instant I’ll take him on 
Here — now — at catchweight Better bite the 
carpet 

A man, than fly, a coward 
LUCIAN Bravely said 

I will assist you ivith the poker 
LYniA No 

I wll not have him touched Open the door 
BASHViLLE Destruction knocks thereat I 
smile, and open 

[BashviUe opens the door Dead silence 
Cashel enters, tn tears A solemn pause 
CASHEL You know my secret^ 

LVDiA Yes 

CASHEL And thereupon 

You bade your servant fling me from your 
door 

LYDIA I bade my servant say I was not 
here 

CASHEL [lo Bashville^ Why didst thou better 
thy instrucbon, man? 

Hadst thou but said, "She bade me tell thee 
this,” 

Thoudst burst my heart I thank thee for 
thy mercy 

LYDIA Ob, Lucian, didst thou call hun 
"drunk with slaughter"? 

Canst thou refram from weeping at his woe? 
cvsHEL [to Lucian^ The univntten law that 
shields the amateur 

Against professional resentment, saves thee 
O coward, to traduce behind their backs 
Defenceless prizefighters! 


LUCIAN Thou dost avow 

Thou art a prizefighter. 

CASHEL. It was my glory 

I had hoped to offer to my lady there 
My belts, my championships, my heaped-up 
stakes. 

My undefeated record but I knew 
Behmd their blaze a hateful secret lurked 
LYDu Another secret? 

LUCIAN Is there worse to come^ 

CASHEL. Know ye not then my mother is an 
actress? 

LUCIAN How horrible! 

LYDIA Nay, nay how interesting' 

CASHEL, A thousand victories cannot ivipe 
out 

That birthstain Oh, my speech bewrayeth it 
My earhest lesson was the player’s speech 
In Hamlet, and to this day I express myself 
More like a mobled queen than hke a man 
Of flesh and blood. Well may your cousin 
sneer' 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba'* 
LUCIAN Injurious upstart if by Hecuba 
Thou pointest darkly at my lovely cousm, 
Know that she is to me, and I to her. 

What never canst thou be I do defy thee, 
And maugre all the odds thy skill doth give. 
Outside I will await thee 
LYDIA I forbid 

Expressly any such duello Bashiille 
The door Put Mr Webber in a hansom. 

And bid the dnvei hie to Dowmng Street 
No answer tis my will 

[Exeu7it Lucian and Bashville 
And now, farewell 

You must not come again, unless Indeed 
You can some day look m my eyes and say 
Lydia my occupation’s gone 

CASHEL Ah no 

It ivould remind you of my wretched mother 

0 God, let me be natural a moment! 

What other occupation can I try? 

What would you have me be? 

A gentleman 

CASHEL A gentleman! Cashel Byron, stoop 
To be the thing that bets on me! the fool 

1 flatter at so many coins a lesson! 

The screaming creature who beside the ring 
Gambles with basest ivretches for my blood, 
And pays with money that he never earned' 
Let me die broken hearted rather! 

LYDIA But 

You need not be an idle gentleman 
I call you one of Nature’s gentlemen 
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CASHEL Thats the collection for the loser, 
Lydia, 

I am not wont to need it When your friends 
Contest elections, and at foot o’ th’ poll 
Rue their presumption, tis their wont to 
claim 

A moral victory In a sort they are 
Nature’s M P.s I am not yet so threadbare 
As to accept these consolation stakes, 

LYDIA You are ofiFended AVith me 
CASHEL, Yes I am 

I can put up with much, but — “Nature’s 
gentleman’’! 

I thi^ your ladyship of Lyons, but 
Must beg to be excused 

LYDIA But surely, surely, 

To be a prizefighter, and maul poor mariners 
With naked knuckles, is no work for you 
CASHEL. Thou dost anaign the inattentive 
Fates 

That weave my thread of life in ruder 
patterns 

Than these that he, antimacassarly, 

Asprent thy drawing room As well demand 
Why I at birth chose to begin my hfe 
A speechless babe, hairless, mcontinent, 
Hobbhng upon all fours, a nurse’s nmsance? 
Or why I do propose to lose my strength. 

To blanch my hair, to let the gums recede 
Far up my yellowing teeth, and finally 
Lie down and moulder in a rotten grave? 
Only one thing more foolish could have been. 
And that was to be bom, not man, but 
woman 

This was thy folly, why rebuk’st thou mine? 
LYDIA These are not things of choice 
CASHEL And did I choose 

My qiuck dmmng eye, my hghtning hand. 
My springing muscle and untirmg heaid;? 
Did I implant the instinct in the race 
That found a use for these, and said to me. 
Fight for us, and be fame and fortune thine? 
LYDIA But there are other calhngs m the 
world. 

CASHEL. Go tell thy painters to turn stock- 
brokers. 

Thy poet friends to stoop oer merchants’ 
desks 

And pen prose records of the gains of greed 
Tell bishops that religion is outworn. 

And that the Pampa to the horsebreaker 
Opes new careers Bid the professor qmt 
His fraudulent pedantnes, and do i’ the 
ivorld 

The thing he would teach others Then 


return 

To me and say Cashel' they have obeyed; 
And on that ppe of sacrifice I, too. 

Will throw my championship 

LYDIA But tis so cruel 

CASHEL Is it so? I have hardly noticed that. 
So cruel are all calhngs. Yet this hand. 

That many a two days bruise hath ruthless 
given. 

Hath kept no dungeon locked for twenty 
years. 

Hath slam no sentient creature for my sport 
I am too squeamish for your damty world. 
That cowers behind the gallows and the lash. 
The world that robs the poor, and ivith their 
spoil 

Does what its tradesmen tell it Oh, your 
ladies' 

Sealskinned and egret-feathered; all defiance 
To Nature; cowering if one say to them 
“What will the servants think?’’ Your gentle- 
men' 

Your toilor-tyrannized visitors of whom 
Flutter of wing and singing m the wood 
Make chickenbutchers And your medicine 
men! 

Groping for cures in the tormented entrails 
Of friendly dogs Pray have you asked all 
these 

To change their occupations? Find you mine 
So gnmly cmeller? I cannot breathe 
An air so petty and so poisonous 

LYDIA, But find you not their manners very 
mce? 

CASHEL To me, perfection Oh, they con- 
descend 

With a rare grace Your duke, ivho conde- 
scends 

Almost to the whole world, might for a Man 
Pass in the eyes of those who never saw 
The duke capped ivith a pnnce See then, ye 
gods. 

The duke turn footman, and Ins eager dome 
Sink the great lady in the obsequious house- 
maid' 

Oh, at such moments I could wish the Court 
Had but one breadbasket, that 'mth my fist 
I could make all its ivindy vanity 
Gasp itself out on the gravel. Fare you uell. 
I did not choose my calhng; but at least 
I can refram from being a gentleman. 

LYDIA. You say farewell to me without a 
pang. 

CASHEL My calhng hath apprenticed me to 
pangs. 
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This is a rib-bender; but I can bear it 
It is a lonely thing to be a champion 

LYDIA It IS a loneher thing to be a woman 
CASHEL Be lonely then Shall it be said of 
thee 

That for his brawn thou misalhance mad’st 
Wi’ the Prmce of RufBans? Never Go thy 
ways, 

Or, if thou hast nostalgia of the mud, 

Wed some bedoggdd ■wretch that on the slot 
Of gilded snobbery, venire d ierre, 

Will hunt through hfe ivith eager nose on 
earth 

And hang thee thick wth diamonds I am 
rich. 

But all my gold was fought for with my hands 
LYDIA What dost thou mean by nch? 
CASHEX. There is a man, 

Hight Paradise, vaunted unconquerable. 
Hath dared to say he will be glad to hear 
from me 

I have rephed that none can hear from me 
Untd a thousand sohd pounds be staked 
His friends have confidently found the 
money 

Ere fall of leaf that money shall be mine. 
And then I shall possess ten thousand pounds 
I had hoped to tempt thee ivith that mon- 
strous sum 

LYDIA Thou silly Cashel, tis but a week’s 
income 

I did propose to give thee three tunes that 
For pocket money when we two were wed 
CASHEL Give me my hatlhavebeen foohng 
here 

Now, by the Hebrew lawgiver, I thought 
That only in America such revenues 
Were decent deemed Enough My dream 
IS dreamed. 

Your gold weighs like a mountain on my 
chest 
Farewell 

LYDIA The golden mountain shall be thme 
The day thou qmtst thy horrible profession 
CASHEL Tempt me not, woman It is honor 
calls 

Slave to the Ring I rest until the face 
Of Paradise be changed. 

Enter Bashville 

BASKViLLE Madam, your carriage. 

Ordered by you at two Tis now half-past 
CASHEL Sdeath* is it half-past two? The 
kmg! the kmg! 

LYDIA The kmg! What mean you? 

CASHEL. I must meet a monarch 


'Tins very afternoon at Islington 

LYDIA At Islington! You must be mad 
CASHEL A cab! 

Go call a cab, and let a cab be called. 

And let the man that calls it be thy footman 
LYDIA You are not iv ell You shall not go 
alone 

My carriage waits I must accompany you 
I go to find my hat \Exii 

CASHEL Like Paracelsus, 

Wlio went to find his soul [To Bashvtlle] And 
now, young man, 

How comes it that a fellow of your inches 
So deft a wrestler and so bold a spint. 

Can stoop to be a flunkey? Call on me 
On your next evemng out. I’ll make a man 
of you 

Surely you are ambitious and aspire — 
BASHVILLE To be a butler and draw corks, 
wherefore. 

By Heaven, I will draw yours 

\He hits Cashel on the nose and runs out 
CASHEL [thoughtfully putting the side of his 
forefinger to his nose, and studying the 
blood on li] Too quick for me! 

There’s money in this youth 

Re-enter Lydli, hatted and gloved 
LYDIA 0 Heaven! you bleed 

CASHEL Lend me a key or other frigid 
object, 

That I may put it down my back, and 
staunch 

The welhng hfe stream 

LYDIA [giving him her lej/s] Oh, what have 
you done? 

CASHEL Flush on the boko napped your 
footman’s left 
LYDIA I do not understand 
CASHEL True Pardon me 

I have received a blow upon the nose 
In sport from Bashville Next, ablubon, else 
I shall be total gules [He hurnes out 

LYDIA How well he speaks! 

There is a silver trumpet m his bps 
That stirs me to the finger ends His nose 
Dropt lovely color tis a perfect blood 
I would 'twere rmngled with mme O'wn' 

Enter Bashville 

What now? 

BASHVILLE Madam, the coachman can no 
longer wait 

The horses ivill take cold 

LYDIA I do beseech him 

A moment’s grace Oh, mockery of wealth! 
The third class passenger unchidden rides 
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Whitlier and when he wll obsequious trams 
Await him hourly subterranean tubes 
With tireless coursers whisk him through the 
toivn. 

But we, the rich, are slaves to Houyhnhnms 
We wait upon their colds, and frowst all day 
Indoors, if they but cough or spurn their 
hay. 

BASHVILLE Madam, an ommbus to Euston 
Road, 

And thence t’ th’ Angel — 

E^iter Cashel 

LYDLA Let us haste, my love* 

The coachman is impatient 

CASHEL Did he guess 

He stays for Cashel Byron, he’d outwait 
Pompei’s sentmel Let us away 
This day of deeds, as yet but half begun. 
Must ended be in meme Ishngton 

[Exeunt Lydia and Cashel 
BASHVILLE Gods' how she hangs on’s arm* 
I am alone 

Now let me hft the cover from my soul. 

0 wasted humbleness! Deluded diffidence! 
How often have I said, Lie doivn, poor 

footman* * 

She'll never stoop to thee, rear as thou ivilt 
Thy powder to the sky And now, by Heaven, 
She stoops below me, condescends upon 
This hero of the pothouse, whose exploits, 
Writ in my character from my last place. 
Would damn me mto ostlerdom And yet 
Theres an eternal justice m it, for 
By so much as the ne’er subdudd Indian 
Excels the servile negro, doth this ruffian 
Precedence take of me “Ich dten ” Damna- 
tion! 

1 serve ^ly motto should have been, ‘T 

scalp ” 

And yet I do not bear the yoke for gold 
Because I love her I have blacked her boots, 
Because I love her I have cleaned her kmves. 
Doing in this the office of a boy. 

Whilst, like the celebrated maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares, Ive shared the 
passions 

Of Cleopatra It has been my pnde 
To give her place the greater altitude 
By lowermg mme, and of her digmty 
To be so jealous that my cheek has flamed 
Even at the thought of such a deep disgrace 
As love for such a one as I would be 
For such a one as she; and now* and now* 

A prizefighter* O irony* O bathos* 

To have made way for this! Oh, BashviUe, 


Bashville 

Why hast thou thought so lowly of thyself, 
So heavenly high of her? Let what will come. 
My love must speak, twas my respect was 
dumb 

Scene II 

The Agricultural Hall in Islington, crowded 
with spectators In ike arena a throne, with 
a boxing nng before it A balcony above on 
the Tight, occupied by persons of fasluon: 
among others, Lydia and Lord Worthington 
Flourish Enter Lucian and Cetewayo, with 
Chiefs in attendance 

cetewayo Is this the Hall of Husbandmen? 
LUCIAN It IS. 

CETEWAYO Are these ansemic dogs the 
Enghsh people** 

LUCIAN Mishke us not for our complexions. 
The palhd hvenes of the pall of smoke 
Belched by the mighty chimneys of our 
factories, 

And by the milhon patent kitchen ranges 
Of happy Enghsh homes 

CETEWAYO. When first I came 

I deemed those chimneys the fuhginous 
altars 

Of some infernal god I now perceive 
The Enghsh dare not look upon the sky 
They are moles and owls, they call upon the 
soot 

To cover them 

LUCTAN You cannot understand 

The greatness of this people, Cetewayo 
You are a savage, reasorung like a child 
Each palhd English face conceals a bram 
Whose powers are proven m the works of 
Newton 

And m the plays of the immortal Shakespear 
There is not one of all the thousands here 
But, if you placed him naked in the desert. 
Would presently construct a steam engme. 
And lay a cable t’ th’ Antipodes 

CETEWAYO Have I been brought a milhon 
miles by sea 

To learn how men can he! Know, Father 
Webber, 

Men become civihzed through twin diseases. 
Terror and Greed to wit. these two conjoined 
Become the grisly parents of Invention. 
Why does the trembhng white with firanfac 
toil 

Of hand and brain produce the magic gun 
That slays a mile off, whilst the manly Zulu 
Dares look his foe i' the face; fights foot to 
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Lives in the present, drains the Here and 
Now, 

Makes life a long reahty, and death 
A moment only, whilst your Englishman 
Glares on his bummg candle’s wmding- 
sheets, 

Counting the steps of his approaching doom, 
And m Hie murky comers ever sees 
Two homd shadows, Death and Poverty 
In the which anguish an unnatural edge 
Comes on his frighted bram, which straight 
devises 

Strange frauds by which to filch unearned 
gold, 

Mad crafts by which to slay unfacdd foes. 
Until at last his agonised desire 
Makes possibihty its slave And then — 
Horrible chmaxl AU-undomg spite* — 

Th’ importunate clutching of the coward's 
hand 

From weaned Nature Devastation's secrets 
Doth west; when straight the brave black- 
hvered man 

Is bloivn explosively from off the globe. 

And Death and Dread, wth their white- 
hvered slaves, 

Oer-run the earth, and through their chatter- 
mg teeth 

Stammer the words “Survival of the Fittest ’’ 
Enough of this I came not here to talk 
Thou sayst thou hast two white-faced ones 
who dare 

Fight without guns, and spearless, to the 
death 

Let them be brought 
LUCIAN They fight not to the death, 

But imder strictest rules as, for example. 
Half of their persons shall not be attacked; 
Nor shall they suffer blows when they fall 
down. 

Nor stroke of foot at any tune And, further, 
That frequent opportimities of rest 
With succor and refreshment be secured 
them 

CETTEWAYO Ye gods, what cowards! Zulu- 
land, my Zululand 
Personified Pusillanimity 
Hath taen thee from the bravest of the brave’ 
LUCIAN Lo the rude savage whose un- 
tutored mind 

Cannot perceive self-evidence, and doubts 
That Brave and English mean the self-same 
thmgl 

CETEivAYo Well, well, produce these 


heroes. I surmise 

They wU be earned by their nurses, lest 
Some barkmg dog or bumbhng bee should 
scare them 

Ceteivayo takes his state Enter PAnADiSE 
LYDIA What hateful wetch is this whose 
mighty thews 

Presage destruction to his adversanes 
Loan WORTHINGTON Tis Paradise 
LYDIA He of whom Cashel spoke? 

A dreadful thought ices my heart Oh, why 
Did Cashel leave us at the door? 

Enter Cashel 

LORD WORTHINGTON Behold! 

The champion comes 

LYDIA Oh, I could kiss him now 

Here, before all the world His boxing things 
Render him most attractive But I fear 
Yon villain’s fists may maul him 

WORTHINGTON Have no fear 

Hark! the king speaks 
CETEWAYO Ye sons of the white 

queen 

Tell me your names and deeds ere ye fall to 
PARADISE Your royal highness, you beholds 
a bloke 

What gets his hving honest by his fists 
I may not have the polish of some toffs 
As I could mention on, but up to now 
No man has took my number doivn I scale 
Close on twelve stun; my age is tiventy-three. 
And at Bill Richardson’s Blue Anchor pub 
Am to be heard of any day by such 
As likes the job I dont know, governor. 

As ennythink remains for me to say 

CETEWAYO Six wivcs and thirty oxen shalt 
thou have 

If on the sand thou leave thy foeman dead 
Methmks he looks full scornfully on thee 
[To Cashel] Hal dost thou not so*’ 

CASHEL Sir, I do beseech you 

To name the bone, or limb, or special place 
Where you would have me hit him inth this 
fist 

CETEWAYO Thou hast a noble brow; but 
much I fear 

Thme adversary will disfigure it 

CASHEL Theres a divinity that shapes our 
ends 

Rough hew them how we will Give me the 
gloves 

the MASTER OF THE REVELS Paradise, a 
professor Cashel Byron, 

Also professor Time! [TAey spar 

lydu Etermty 
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It seems to me until this fight be done 
CASHEL Dread monarch this is called the 
upper cut, 

And this a hook-hit of mme own mvention. 
The hollow region where I plant this blow 
Is called the mark My left, you will observe, 
I chiefly use for long shots- mth my right 
Aiming beside the angle of the jaw 
And landing ivith a certam dehcate screw 
I mthout violence knock my foeman out. 
Mark how he falls forward upon his face' 
The rules allow ten seconds to get up. 

And as the man is stall qmte silly, I 
Might safely finish him; but my respect 
For your most gracious majesty’s desire 
To see some further tnumphs of the science 
Of self-defence postpones awhile his doom 
PARADISE How can a bloke do hisself proper 
justice 

With pillows on his fists? 

[He tears off his gloves and attacks Cashel 
mth his bare knuckles 

THE CROivD Unfair' The rules! 

CETEWAVO. The joy of battle surges boihng 
up 

And bids me join the mellay Isandhlana 
And Victory' [He falls on the bystanders 
THE CHIEFS Victory and Isandhlana' 

[They run amok General panic and stampede 
The ring is smpt away. 

LUCIAN Forbear these most irregular pro- 
ceedings. 

Pohce' Police' 

[He engages Cetewayo with his umbrella The 
balcony comes down with a crash Screams 
from its occupants. Indescribable confusion 
CASHEL [dragging Lydia from the struggling 
heap'] My love, my love, art hurt-* 

LYDIA No, no, but save my sore oer- 
match^d cousm 

A POLICEMAN. Givc US a lead, sir Save the 
English flag 
Afnca tramples on it 

CASHEL. Afirica' 

Not all the continents whose mighty shoulders 
The dancing diamonds of the seas bedeck 
Shall trample on the blue with spots of white 
Now, Lydia, mark thy lover [He charges the 
Zulus, 

LYDIA Hercules 

Cannot mthstand him. See- the king is dowa. 
The tallest chief is up, heels over head. 
Tossed corkhke oer my Cashel’s smewy back. 
And his lieutenant all deflated gasps 
For breath upon the sand The others fly 


In vam, his fist oer magic distances 
Like a chameleon’s tongue shoots to its 
mark; 

And the last Afiican upon his knees 
Sues piteously for quarter [Rushing into 
Cashel's arms] Oh, my hero. 

Thoust saved us all this day. 

CASHEL Twas all for thee 

CETEWAYO [trying to nse] Have I been struck 
by hghtnmg^ 

LUCIAN Sir, your conduct 

Can only be described as most ungentle- 
manly 

POLICEMAN One of the prone is white 
CASHEL Tis Paradise. 

POLICEMAN He’s choking he has some- 
thing in his mouth 

LYDIA [lo Cashel] Oh Heaven! there is blood 
upon your hip 
Youre hurt 

CASHEL The morsel in yon wretch’s mouth 
Was bitten out of me 

[Sensation Lydia screams and swoons tn 
Cashel's arms 

ACT III 

Wiltstoken A room in the Warren Lodge 
Lydia at her wnting-table 
LYDIA O Past and Present, how ye do 
conflict 

As here I sit ivribng my father’s life' 

The autumn woodland woos me from mthout 
With whispermg of leaves and dainty airs 
To leave this frmtless haunting of the past 
My father was a very learned man 
I sometimes think I shall oldmaided be 
Ere I unlearn the things he taught to me 
Enter Policeman 

POLICEMAN Asking youT ladyship to pardon 
me 

For this mtrusion, might I be so bold 
As ask a question of your people here 
Concemmg the Queen's peace-* 

LYDU My people here 

Are but a footman and a simple maid, 

And both have craved a hohday to join 
Some local festival But, sir, your helmet 
Proclaims the Metropohtan Pohce 
P0LICE5LVN Madam, it does; and I may 
now inform you 

That what you term a local festival 
Is a most hideous outrage gainst the law, 
VTnch we to quell firom London ha%e come 
down 
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In shoit, a prizefight My sole purpose here 
Is to inquire whether your ladyship 
Any bad characters this afternoon 
Has noted in the neighbourhood 
LYDIA No, none, sir 

I had not let my maid go forth today 
Thought I the roads unsafe 

POLICEMAN Fear nothing, madam 

The force protects the fair My mission here 
Is to wreak ulbon for the broken law 
I wish your ladyship good afternoon 

LYDIA Good afternoon [Exit Policeman 
A prizefight! 0 my heart' 
Cashel hast thou deceived me? Can it be 
Thou hast backsbdden to the hateful calhng 
I asked thee to eschew? 

O wretched maid, 
Why didst thou flee from London to this place 
To write thy father's hfe, whenas in town 
Thou imghtst have kept a guardian eye on 
him — 

Whats that? A flymg footstep — 

Enter Cashel 

cASWsx, Sanctuary' 

The law is on my track What! Lydia here! 
LYDIA. Ay Lydia here Hast thou done 
murder, then. 

That m so homble a guise thou comest? 
CASHEL. Murder! I would I had. Yon 
canmbal 

Hath forty thousand hves, and I have taen 
But thousands thirty-mne I tell thee, Lydia, 
On the impenetrable sarcolobe 
That holds his seedhng brain these fists have 
pounded 

By Shrewsb’ry clock an hour This bruisdd 
grass 

And cakdd mud adhering to my form 
I have acquired m rolhng on the sod 
Cbnched m his gnp This scanty reefei coat 
For decency snatched up as fast I fled 
When the pohce arrived, belongs to Melbsh 
Tis all too short, hence my display of nb 
And forearm mother-naked Be not wroth 
Because I seem to wink at you* by Heaven, 
Twas Paradise that plugged me m the eye 
Which I perforce keep closmg. Pity me. 

My traimng wasted and my blows unpaid, 
Sans stakes, sans victory, sans everythmg 
I had hoped to win Oh, I could sit me 
down 

And weep for bitterness 
LYDIA - Thon wretch, begone 

CASHEL Begone' 

I say begone Oh, tiger’s 


heart 

Wrapped in a young man's liide, const thou 
not live 

In love with Nature and at peace with Man? 
Must thou, although thy hands were never 
made 

To blacken other's eyes, still batter at 
The image of Dmmty? I loathe thee 
Hence from my house and never see me 
more 

CASHEL. I go The meanest lad on thy estate 
Would not betray me thus But tis no matter 

[fie opens ike door 

Ha! the pohce I'm lost 

[He shuts the door again 
Now shaft tliou see 

My last fight fought Exhausted as I am, 

To capture me will cost the coppers dear 
Come one, come all' 

LYDIA Oh, hide thee, I implore 

I cannot see thee hunted down bke this 
There is my room Conceal thyself therein 
Quick, I command [He goes into the room 
With horror I foresee, 
Lydia, that never bed, must he for thee 

Enter Policeman, nnth Paradise and 
Mellish t« custody, Bashviixe, con- 
stables, and others 

policeman Keep back your bruisdd 
prisoner lest he shock 

This wellbred lady’s nerves Your pardon, 
manm. 

But have you seen by chance the other one? 
In this direction he was seen to run 
LYDIA A man came here anon with bloody 
hands 

And aspect that did turn my soul to snow 
POLICEMAN Twas he What said he? 

LYDIA Begged for sanctuary 

I bade the man begone 
pouceman Most properly 

Saw you which way he went? 

LYDIA I carmot tell 

paradise He seen me commg, and he done 
a bunk 

POLICEMAN Peace, there Excuse his 
damaged features, lady 
He’s Paradise, and tins one's Byron’s trainer, 
Melhsh 

meilish Injurious copper, in thy teeth 
I hurl the he I am no trainer, I 
My father, a respected missionary. 
Apprenticed me at fourteen years of age 
T' the poetry wntmg To these woods I came 
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With Nature to commune hly revery 
Was by a sound of bloivs rudely dispelled 
Mindful of what my sainted parent taught 
I rushed to play the peacemaker, when lo* 
These minions of the law laid hands on me 
BASHvnxE A lovely -woman, -with distracted 
cries. 

In most resplendent fashionable frock, 
Approaches hke a wounded antelope 
Enter Adelaide Gisborne ^ 

ADEL.VIDE Where is my Cashel? Hath he 
been arrested^ 

POLICEMAN I would I had thy Cashel by 
the collar 

He hath escaped me 
ADELAIDE Praises be for ever! 

LYDIA. Why dost thou call the missmg man 
thy Cashel? 

ADELAIDE He is mine only son 
ALL Thy son* 

ADELAIDE My SOD 

LYDIA. I thought his mother hardly would 
have known him. 

So crushed his countenance 

ADELAIDE A ribald peer. 

Lord Worthington by name, this monung 
came 

With honeyed words beseeching me to 
mount 

His four-m-hand, and to the country hie 
To see some English sport Being by nature 
Frank as a child, I fell into the snare. 

But took so long to dress that the design 
Failed of its full effect, for not until 
The final round we reached the homd scene. 
Be silent, all, for now I do approach 
My tragedy’s catastrophe. Know, then. 

That Heaven did bless me ivith an only son, 
A boy devoted to his dobng mother — 
POLICEMAN Hark' did you hear an oath 
from yonder room^ 

•VDELAIDE Respect a broken-hearted 

mother’s grief. 

And do not interrupt me m my scene 
Ten years ago my darhng disappeared 
(Ten dreary tivelvemonths of continuous 
tears. 

Tears that have left me prematurely aged. 
For I am younger far than I appear). 

Judge of my anguish ivhen today I saw 
Stripped to the waist, and fightmg like a 
demon 

With one who, whatsoe'er Ins humble virtues. 
Was clearly not a gentleman, my son! 

ALL O strange event' O passing tearful 


tale' 

ADELAIDE I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart 

For the reception you have given my woe; 
And now I ask, where is my wrretched son^ 
He must at once come' home wuth me, and 
qmt 

A course of life that cannot be allow ed 
Enter Cashel 

CASHEL Pohceman I do yield me to the 
law 

LYDU. Oh no 
ADELAIDE. My son' 

CASHEL. My mother' Do not kiss me. 

My visage is too sore 
POLICEM.VN The lady hid hun 

This is a regular plant You cannot be 
Up to that sex \To Caskel\ You come along 
■with me 

LYDIA Fear not, my Cashel I will bail thee 
out. 

CASHEL Never. I do embrace my doom 
■with joy. 

With Paradise m Pentonville or Portland 
I shall feel safe there are no mothers there 
ADELAIDE Ungraciovis boy — 

CASHEL Constable bear me hence 

MELLiSH Oh, let me sweetest reconcile- 
ment make 

By calhng to thy mmd that moving song — 
[Sings] They say there is no other — 
CASHEL. Forbear at once, or the next note 
of music 

That falls upon thme ear shall clang m 
thunder 

From the last trumpet 

ADELAIDE. A disgraccful threat 

To level at this \urtuous old man 

LYDIA. Oh, Cashel, if thou scomst thy 
mother thus. 

How Avilt thou treat thy wife^ 

CASHEL TTiere spake my fate. 

I knew you would say that Oh, mothers, 
mothers. 

Would you but let your -wretched sons alone 
Life were worth hving' Had I any choice 
In this importunate relationship^ 

None And until that high auspicious day 
WTien the millennium on an orphaned world 
Shall dawn, and man upon his fellow look. 
Reckless of consanguimty, my mother 
And I within the self-same hemisphere 
Conjointly may not dwell 
ADELAIDE Ungcntlcmanly! 

C.ASHEL. I am no gentleman I am a crumnal. 
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Redhanded, basebom — 

ADELAIDE Basebom! Who dares say it? 
Thou art the son and heir of Bingley Bumpkin 
FitzAlgernon de Courcy Cashel Byron, 

Sieur of Park Lane and Overlord of Dorset, 
Who after three months wedded happmess 
Rashly fordid himself with prussic acid, 
Leavmg a tearstained note to testify 
That having sweetly honeymooned with me, 
He now could say, O Death, where is thy 
sting? 

POLICEMAN Sir had I known your quahty, 
this cop 

I had averted, but it is too late 
The law’s above us both 

Enter Lucian, with an Order tn Counctl 
LUCIAN Not so, policeman 

I bear a message from The Throne itself 
Of fullest amnesty for Byron’s past 
Nay, more of Dorset deputy heutenant 
He IS proclaimed Further, it is decreed. 

In memory of his glonous victory 
Over our country’s foes at Ishngton, 

The flag of England shall for ever bear 
On azure field twelve swanhke spots of white, 
And by an exercise of feudal right 
Too long disused in this anarchic age 
Our sovereign doth confer on him the hand 
Of Miss Carew, Wiltstoken’s wealthy heiress 
[General acclamation 
POLICEMAN Was anything, sir, said about 
me? 

LUCIAN Thy faithful services are not forgot 
In future call thyself Inspector Smith 

[Renewed acclamation 
POLICEMAN I th ank you, Sir I thank you, 
gentlemen. 

LUCIAN My former opposition, vahant 
champion. 

Was based on the supposed discrepancy 
Betwixt your rank and Lydia’s Heres my 
hand 

BASHviLLE And I do here unselfishly re- 
nounce 

All my pretensions to my lady's favor. 

[SeTisation 

LYDIA What, Bashvillel didst thou love me? 
BASHVILLE Madam yes 

Tis said now let me leave immediately 
LYDIA In taking, Bashville, this most 
tasteful course 

You are but actmg as a gentleman 
In the like case would act I fully grant 
Your perfect right to make a declaration 
Which flatters me and honors your ambition 


Prior attachment bids me firmly say 
That whilst my Cashel hves, and polyandry 
Rests foreign to the British social scheme, 
Your love is hopeless, still, your services, 
Made zealous by disinterested passion, 
Would greatly add to my domestic comfort. 
And if — 

CASHEL Excuse me I have other views 
Ive noted m this man such aptitude 
For art and exercise m his defence 
That I prognosticate for him a future 
More glorious than my past Henceforth I 
dub him 

The Admirable Bashville, Byron’s Novice, 
And to the utmost of my mended fortunes 
Will bock him gainst the world at ten stone 

SIX 

ALL Hail, Byron’s Novice, champion that 
shall be! 

BASHVILLE Must I rcnouncc my lovely 
lady’s service 
And mar the face of man? 

CASHEL Tis Fate’s decree 

For know, rash youth, that in this star crost 
world 

Fate drives us all to find our chiefest good 
In what we can, and not in what we would 
POLICEMAN A post-hom — hark' 

CASHEL. What noise of wheels is this^ 

Lord Worthington drivet upon the scene tn kts 
Jbur-m'hand, and descends 
ADELAIDE. Pcrfidious peer! 

LORD WORTHINGTON Sweet Adelaide — 

ADELAIDE ' Forbear, 

Audacious one my name is Mrs Byron 
LORD WORTHINGTON Oh, change that title- 
for the sweeter one 
Of Lady Worthmgton 
CASHEL. Unhappy man, 

You know not what you do 

Nay, tis a match 
Of most auspicious promise Dear Lord 
Worthmgton, 

You tear from us our mother-m-law — 

CASHEL Ha! True. 

LYDIA — but we Will make the socnfice 
She blushes 

At least she very prettily produces 
Blushmg’s efiect 

ADELAIDE My lord I do accept you. 

[They embrace Ryoicings 
CASHEL [aside^ It ivrmgs my heart to see 
my noble backer 

Lay waste his future thus The world’s a 
chess-board. 
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And we the merest pa^ras m fist of Fate 
[Aloud] And now, my friends, gentle and 
simple both. 

Our scene draws to a close. In lawful course 
As Dorset’s deputy heutenant I 
Do pardon all concerned this afternoon 
In tie late gross and brutal exhibition 
Of miscalled sport. 

LvniA [throwing herself into his arww] Your 
boats are burnt at last 
CASHEi 'This IS the face that burnt a 
thousand boats. 

And ravished Cashel Byron from the nng 
But to conclude Let Wilham Paradise 
Devote himself to science, and acquire. 

By studying the player’s speech in Hamlet, 


A more refined address You, Robert Alelbsh, 
To the Blue Anchor hostelry attend him. 
Assuage his hurts, and bid Bill Richardson 
Limit his access to the fatal tap 
Now mount we on my backer’s four-in-hand. 
And to St George’s Church, whose portico 
Hanover Square shuts ofiT from Condmt 
Street, 

Repair we all Strike up the wedding march; 
And, Mellish, let thy melodies tnll forth 
Broad oer the wold as fast we bowl along 
Give me the post-hom Loose the flowing 
rem. 

And up to London drive with might and 
mam [Exeunt 

THE END 


XXXV 

PRESS CUTTINGS 

A TOPICAL SKETCH COJUPILED FROM THE EDITORIAL AND 
CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS OP THE DAILY PAPERS DURING 
THE women’s war IN 1909 


The forenoon ofthefrst of Aprils three years 
hence 

General Mitchener ts at his wnting-iable tn 
the War Office, opening letters On his left is the 
fireplace, nith a fire burning On his right, 
against the opposite wall, is a standing desk with 
an office stool The door is tn the wall behind him, 
halfway between the table and the desk The 
table ts not quite m the middle of the room it ts 
nearer to the hearthrug than to the desk There is 
a chair at each end of it for persons having busi- 
ness with the General There ts a telephone on the 
table 

Long silence 

A VOICE FROii THE STBEET Votcsfor Women* 

The General starts convulsively, snatches a 
revolver from a drawer, and listens tn an agony 
of apprehension Nothing happens He puts the 
revolver back, ashamed; wipes his brow; and re- 
sumes hts work He is startled afresh by the entry 
of an Orderly This Orderly is an unsoldierly, 
slovenly, discontented young man 

iiiTCHEN'ER Oh, it’s Only you Well? 

THE ORDERLY. Another one, sir. She’s 
chained herself. 

iiiTCHESEn ChamedherselPHow’‘Towhat? 
Weve taken away the raihngs and everything 
that a chain can be passed through 


THE ORDERLY. We forgot the door-scraper, 
sir She lay doivn on the flags emd got the 
chain through before she started hollenn 
She's Ijnn there now, and she doivnfaces us 
that youve got the key of the padlock in a 
letter m a buff envelope, and that youU see 
her when you open it 

MITCHENER She's mad Have the scraper 
dug up and let her go home wath it hanging 
round her neck 

THE ORDERLY There IS a buff envelope 
there, sir 

MITCHENER. Youreallafraidofthesewomcn. 
[He picks the letter up] It does seem to have a 
key m it [He opens the letter; takes out a key 
and a note; and reads] “Dear Mitch’’ — Well, 
I'm dashed’ 

THE ORDERLY. YeS, Sfr. 

MITCHENER What do you mean by Yes, Sir? 

THE ORDERLY Well, you Said you was 
dashed, sir, and you did look — if youU excuse 
my saying it, sir — w ell, you looked it 

MITCHENER [who has beat reading the letter, 
and ts too astonished to attend to the Orderly’s 
replyl This is a letter from the Prime Mimster 
asking me to release the w'oman ivith this key 
if she padlocks herself, and to have her shewn 
up and see her at once. 
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THE ORDERLY [iremi(/ous/j/] Dont do it, 
governor 

MiTCHENER [angrily^ How often have I 
ordered you not to address me ns governor? 
Remember that you are a soldier and not a 
vulgar civihan Remember also that when a 
man enters the army he leaves fear behind 
him Heresthekey Unlock her and shew her 
up 

THE ORDERLY Me unlock her! I dursent 
Lord knows what she’d do to me 

MITCHENER [pepperily, nnng] Obey your 
orders instantly, sir, and dont presume to 
argue Even if she kills you, it is your duty to 
die for your country Right about face March 
The Orderly goes out, trembling 
THE VOICE OUTSIDE Votcs for Women’ Votes 
for Women’ Votes for Women! 

MITCHENER [mimtchng Aer] Votes for Wo- 
men’ Votes for Women’ Votes for Women’ 
[In his natural voice] Votes for children’ Votes 
for babies! Votes for monkeys! [He posts him- 
self on the hearthrug and awaits the enemy] 

THE ORDERLY [ouisidc] In you go [He pushes 
a panting Suffraget into the room] The person, 
sir [He withdraws] 

The Suffraget takes off her tailor-made skirt 
and reveals a pair of fashionable trousers 
MITCHENER [homfiei] Stop, madam What 
are you doing? you must not undress m my 
presence I protest Not even your letter 
from the Prime Munster — 

THE SUFFRAGET My dear Mitchener I am 
the Pnme Minister [He takes off his hat and 
cloak, throws them on the desk, and confronts the 
General in the ordinary costume of a Cabinet 
Minister] 

MITCHENER Good heuvens! Balsqmth’ 
BALSQUiTH [throwing himself into Mitchener s 
chair] Yes it is mdeed Balsqmth It has come 
to this that the only way the Prune Minister 
of Eimland can get from Downmg Street to 
the War Office is by assunnng this disguise, 
shnekmg “Votes for Women’’, and chauung 
himself to your doorscraper 'They were at 
the comer m force They cheered me Bella- 
chnsbna herself was there She shook my 
hand and told me to say I was a vegetarian, 
as the diet was better m Holloway for vege- 
tarians 

MITCHENER. Why didn’t you telephone? 
BALSQUITH They tap the telephone Every 
switchboard in London is in their hands, or m 
those of their young men 

MITCHENER Where on earth did you get 


the dress? I hope it’s not a French dress’ 
BALSQUITH Great heavens, no We’re not 
alloived even to put on our gloves with French 
chalk Everythmg’s labelled “Made in Cam- 
berwell ’’ 

mitchener As a Tariff Reformer, I must 
say Qmte right [Balsqmth has a strong contro- 
versial impulse and is evidently going to dispute 
this profession of faith] No matter Dont 
argue \Vhac have you come for^ 

BALSQUITH Sandstone has resigned 
MiTCTiENER [amazed] Old Red resigned’ 
BALSQUITH Resigned 

MITCHENER But how? Why? Oh, impos- 
sible’ the proclamation of martial law last 
Tuesday made Sandstone virtually Dictator 
in the metropolis, and to resign now is flat 
desertion 

BALSQUITH Yes, ycs, my deRT Mitchencr I 
know all that ns \v ell as you do I argued m ith 
him until I was black m the face, and he so 
red about the neck that if I had gone on he 
would have burst He is furious because we 
have abandoned his plan 

MITCHENER But you accepted it uncondi- 
tionally 

BALSQUITH Yes, before we knew what it 
was It was unworkable, you knoM 

MITCHENER I dont Imow Why is it un- 
workable? 

BALSQUITH I mean the part about draivmg 
a cordon round Westrmnster at a distance of 
two miles, and turning all women out of it 
MITCHENER A masterpiece of strategy Let 
me explam The Suffragets are a very small 
body, but they are numerous enough to be 
troublesome — even dangerous — when they 
are all concentrated in one place — say m 
Parhament Square But by makmg a two- 
mile radius and pushmg them beyond it, you 
scatter their attack over a CHCular hne tu elve 
miles long Just what Welhngton would have 
done 

BALSQUITH But the women wonf go 
MITCHENER Nonsense they must go 
BALSQUITH ’They wont 
MITCHENER. What does Sandstone say? 
BALSQUITH He says Shoot them doivn 
MITCHENER Of COUTSe 
BALSQUITH Youre not senous? 

MITCHENER I’m perfectly senous 
BALSQUITH But you Cant shoot them down’ 
Women, you know! 

MITCHENER [straddhng coiifidently] Yes you 
can Strange as it may seem to you as a 
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civilian, Balsquith, if you point a nfle at a 
■woman and fire it, she -will drop exactly as a 
man drops 

BiLSQurrir But suppose your own daughters 
— Helen and Georgina — 

MiTCHENER My daughters wouldnot dream 
of disobeying the proclamation an after~ 
ihough{\ At least Helen wouldnt. 

BALSQmxH But Georgina'* 
iiiTCHENER Georgma would if she knew 
she’d be shot if she didnt. Thats how the 
thmg would work Alditarymethods are really 
the most merciful in the end You keep send- 
mg these imsgmded 'll omen to HoUom ay and 
kilhng them slowly and inhumanly by ruin- 
ing their health, and it does no good they go 
on worse than ever Shoot a few promptly 
and humanely, and there will be an end at 
once of all resistance and of all the suffermg 
that resistance entails 

B.vLSQUiTH But pubhc opimon would never 
stand it 

MiTCHEifER \jvalking about and laying down 
the law'\ Theres no such thing as pubhc opinion 
BALSQUiTH Nosuch thmg aspubhcopimon*' 
iirraiENER Absolutely no such thmg 
There are certam persons who entertain cer- 
tam opmions Well, shoot them doivn When 
you have shot them down, there are no longer 
any persons entertaining those opmions ahve, 
consequently there is no longer any more of 
the pubhc opiraon you are so much afraid 
of Grasp that fact, my dear Balsqmth; and 
you have grasped the secret of government 
Public opimon is mind Mind is inseparable 
from matter Shoot doivn the matter and you 
kill the mind 

BALSQmTH But hang it all — 
inxcHENER [intolerantly] No I wont hang it 
all It’s no use coming to me and talking 
about public opimon You have put yourself 
into the hands of the army, and you are com- 
mitted to mihtary methods. And the basis of 
all mihtary methods is that when people 
wont do what tlieyre told to do, you shoot 
them down 

BALSQumi. Oh yes; it’s all jolly fine for you 
and Old Red You dont depend on votes for 
your places What do you suppose would 
happen at the next election? 

MITCHENER Have no next election Bring 
m aBdl at once repeahng all the Reform Acte 
and \estmg the Government in a properly 
teamed magisteaey responsible only to a 
Council of War It answers perfectly m India. 


If anyone objects, shoot him dowm 

B vLSQUiTH But none of the members of my 
party would be on the Council of War 
Neither should I. Do you expect us to vote 
for making ourselv es nobodies? 

MITCHENER Youll have to, sooner or later, 
or the Socialists vnll make nobodies of the lot 
of you by collaring every penny you possess. 
Do you suppose this damned democracy can 
be allowed to go on now that the mob is be- 
gmmng to take it senously and using its 
power to lay hands on property? Parliament 
must abolish itself The Irish parliament 
voted for its oivn extinction The Enghsh 
parhament wall do the same if the same means 
are taken to persuade it 

BiVLSQUiTH That would cost a lot of money 
MITCHENER Not money necessarily. Bribe 
them with titles 

BALSQmTH Do you think we dare? 
MITCHENER [scomfully] Dare' Dare' Wliat 
IS life but darmg, man? “To dare, to dare, 
and again to dare — “ 

FEMALE VOICE IN THE STREET VotCS for 
Women! [Miichener, revolver in hand, rushes to 
the door and locks iL Babqutik hides under the 
table] Votes for Women' 

A shot IS heard 

BALSQUITH [emerging in the greatest alarm] 
Good heavens, you havnt given orders to fire 
on them* have you? 

MITCHENER No, but it’s a sentinel’s duty to 
fire on anyone who persists in attempting to 
pass without gmng the word 

BALSQUITH [wiping lus broiv] This mihtary 
business is really awful 

MITCHENER. Be Calm, Balsquith These 
things musf happen they sav e bloodshed in 
the long run, beheve me Ive seen plenty of 
it, and I know. 

BALSQUITH I havnt; and I dont know I ivish 
those guns didnt make such a devil of a noise 
We must adopt Maxim’s Silencer for the 
army rifles if we’re going to shoot women I 
really couldnt stand hearmg it. [Someone out- 
side tries to open the door and then kmocks] 
\Vhats that? 

MITCHENER WTio’s there? 

THE ORDERL'V It’s Only mc, governor It’s 
all right 

iirrcHENER [unlockuig the door and admitting 
the Orderly, who comes between theni] W’hat 
was it? 

THE ORDERLv Suffraget, sir. 

B vLSQurrii Did the sentry shoot her? 
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have received the fullest satisfaction. 

BALSQtriTH What satisfaction? 

MiTCHENER Chubbs-J enkinson would have 
been reprimanded In fact, he was repri- 
manded Besides, the man was thoroughly in- 
subordinate You cant deny that the very 
first thing he did when they took him down 
after flogging him was to walk up to Chubbs- 
Jenkinson and break his ]aw That shewed 
there was no use floggmg him; so now he will 
get tivo years’ hard labor, and serve him 
nght! 

BALSQUiTH I bet you a gumea he wont get 
even a week. I bet you another that Chubbs- 
Jenkinson apologizes abjectly You evidently 
havnt heard the news. 

MITCHENER What news? 

BALSQUITH It tums out that the curate is 
well connected [Miichener staggers at the 
shock He reels into his chair arid bunes his face 
in his hands over the blotter'] He has three 
aunts in the peerage, Lady Richmond’s one 
of them [Mitchener punctuates these announce- 
ments with heartrending groans]', and they all 
adore him The mvitations for six garden 
parties and fourteen dances have been can- 
celled for all the subalterns in Chubb’s regi- 
ment \Miichener attempts to shoot himself] 

BALSQUITH [jezrtng the pistol] No. your 
country needs you, Mitchener. 

MITCHENER [putting down the pistol] For my 
country’s sake [Balsqmth, reassured, sits 
down] But what an infernal young fool 
Chubbs-Jenkinson is, not to know the stand- 
ing of has man better! Why didnt he know? 
It was his busmess to know. He ought to be . 
flogged. 

BALSQUITH Probably he will be, by the 
other subalterns 

MITCHENER I hope SO Anyhow, out he 
goes Out of the army. He or I. 

BALSQUITH Steady, steady His father has 
subscribed a milhon to the party funds We 
owe him a peerage 

MITCHENER. I dont care 

BALSQUITH. I do How do you think parties 
are kept up? Not by the subscriptions of the 
local associations, I hope They dont pay for 
the gas at the meetmgs. 

MITCHENER Man* can you not be serious? 
Here are we, face to fiice ivith Lady Rich- 
mond’s grave displeasure; and you talk to 
me about gas and subscnpbons Her own 
nephew*"!! 

BALSQUITH [gloomilp] It’s unfortimatc He 


was at Oxford with Bobby Bessborough. 

MITCHENER Worse and worse What shall 
we do? 

A VOICE IN THE STREET Votes for Women! 
Votes for Women* 

A ierrifc explosion shakes the building They 
take no notice 

MITCHENER [breaking dowii] You dont know 
what this means to me, Balsquith I love the 
army. I love my country 

BALSQUITH It certainly is rather awkward. 

The Orderly comes in 

MITCHENER [angrily] What is it? How dare 
you interrupt us hke this? 

THE ORDERLY. Didn’t you hear the explo- 
sion, sir? 

MITCHENER Explosion What explosion? 
No I heard no explosion* I have something 
more senous to attend to than explosions. 
Great heavens! Lady Richmond’s nephew 
has been treated hke any common laborer; 
and while England is reehng under the shock, 
a pnvate walks m and asks me if I heard an 
explosion 

BALSQUITH. By the way, what was the ex- 
plosion? 

THE ORDERLY Only a soit of bombshell, su. 

BALSQUITH Bombshell* 

THE ORDERLY A pastcboard one, SIT Full of 
papers with Votes for Women in red letters 
Fired mto the yard from the roof of the Alh- 
ance Office 

MITCHENER Pooh* Go away GO away. 

The Orderly, bewildered, goes out 

BALSQUITH h-Iitchener you can save the 
country yet Put on your fuU dress umform 
and your medals and orders and so forth Get 
a guard of honor — somethmg shoivy — horse 
guards or somethmg of that sort; and call on 
the old girl — 

MITCHENER The old girl? 

BALSQUITH Well, Lady Richmond Apolo- 
gize to her Ask her leave to accept the com- 
mand Tell her that youve made the curate 
your adjutant or your aide-de-camp or what- 
ever IS the proper thmg. By the way, what 
can you make him? 

MITCHENER. I might make him my chaplain. 
I dont see why I shouldnt have a chaplain 
on my staff He shew ed a very proper spirit 
in punchmg that young cub’s head I should 
have done the same myself. 

B vLSQuiTH Then I\ e j our promise to take 
command if Lady Riclmiond consents? 

MITCHENER. On Condition that I ha\ e a free 
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hand. No nonsense about pubbc opinion or 
democracy 

BAi/SQUiTH As far as possible, I think I may 
say yes 

MiTCHENEB \psing intolerantly and gomg to 
the hearthrug That n ont do for me Dont be 
weak-kneed, Balsqmth You know perfectly 
well that the real government of this country 
IS and always must be the government of the 
masses by the classes You know that demo- 
cracy 13 damned nonsense, and that no class 
stands less of it than the norking class You 
know that we are already discussing the steps 
that will have to be taken if the country 
should ever be face to face with the possi- 
bihty of a Labor majority m Parliament You 
know that m that case we should disfranchise 
the mob, and if they made a fuss, shoot them 
down You know that if we need pubhc 
opimon to support us, we can get any quan- 
tity of it manufactured m our papers by poor 
devils of journalists who ivill sell their souls 
for five shillings You know — 

BALSQUiTH Stop Stop, I say I dont know 
That IS the difierence between your job and 
mme, Mitchener After twenty years m the 
army a man thinks he knows everything 
After twenty months m the Cabinet he knows 
that he knows nothmg 
iirrcHENKR We learn from history — 
BALSQmTH We leomfirom history that men 
never learn anything firom history That’s not 
my own it’s Hegel 

MITCHENER Who’s Hegel? 

BALSQUiTH Dead. A German philosopher 
[He half rises, bid recollects somethuig and sits 
doTvn ogam] Oh, confound it that renunds 
me The Germans have laid doivn four more 
Dreadnoughts 

MITCHENER Then you must lay down 
twelve 

BALSQUITH Oh yes it’s easy to say that, but 
thmk of what they’ll cost 

MITCHENER Think of what it would cost to 
be mvaded by Germany and forced to pay an 
indemmty of five hundred milhons 

BALSQUITH But you Said that if you got 
compulsory military service there would be 
an end of the danger of mvasion 

MITCHENER On the contrary, my dear fel- 
low, it increases the danger tenfold, because 
it increases German jealousy of our mihtary 
supremacy 

BALSQUITH After all, why should the Ger- 
j mans invade us? 


MITCHENER Wily shouldnt they? What else 
has their army to do? What else are tliey 
building a navy for? 

BALSQUITH Well, wc ncver think of invad- 
mg Germany 

MITCHENER Yes, we do I have tliought of 
nothmg else for the last ten years Say ivhat 
you will, Balsquith, the Germans have never 
recogmzed, and until they get a stem lesson 
they never wi 11 recognize, the plain fact that 
the interests of the British Empire are para- 
mount, and that the command of the sea 
belongs by nature to England 

BALSQUITH But if they wont recognize it, 
what can I do? 

MITCHENER Shoot them doM n 
BiVLSQUiTH I cant shoot them down 
MITCHENER Yes you can You dont realize 
it, but if you fire a rifle into a German he 
drops just as surely as a rabbit does 

BALSQUITH But dash it aU, man, a rabbit 
hasnt got a rifle and a German has Suppose 
he shoots you down 

MITCHENER E\cuse me, Balsqmth, but that 
consideration is what we call cowardice in the 
army' A soldier always assumes that he is 
gomg to shoot, not to be shot 

BALSQUITH [jumping up and nalking ahoid 
suUaly] Oh come' I hke to hear you mihtary 
people talking of cowardice Why, you spend 
your hves in an ecstasy of terror of imaginary 
invasions I dont believe you ever go to bed 
without looking under it for a burglar 

MITCHENER [calnily\ A very sensible pre- 
caution, Balsqmth I always take it, and, in 
consequence, Ive never been burgled 

BALSQUITH Neither have I Anyhow, dont 
you taunt me with cowardice [He posts him- 
self on the hearthrug beside Mitchener, on his 
left] I never look under my bed for a burglar 
I’m not always looking under the nation’s 
bed for an invader And if it comes to fight- 
ing, I’m qmte wdhng to fight without being 
three to one 

MITCHENER. These are the romantic rav- 
ings of a Jingo civihan, Balsqmth At least 
youll not deny that the absolute command of 
the sea is essential to our security 

BALSQUITH ’The absolutc command of the sea 
IS essential to the security of the principality 
of Monaco But Monaco isnt gomg to get iL 
MITCHENER Amd consequently Monaco en- 
joys no security What a fiaghtful thing! How 
do the inhabitants sleep with the possibdity 
of mvasion, of bombardment, contmually 
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present to tlieir minds? Would you have our 
Enghsh slumbers broken m the same way? 
Are we also to hve without security? 

BALSQuiTH [dogmolically^ Yes Theres no 
such thing as secunty in the world; and there 
never can be as long as men are mortal Eng- 
land "Will be secure when England is dead, 
just as the streets of London ivill be safe 
when theres no longer a man in her streets to 
be run over or a vehicle to run over him 
When you imhtary chaps ask for secunty you 
are crymg for the moon 

mrcHENEa {very serioiisly'\ Let me teU you, 
Balsqmth, that in these days of aeroplanes 
and Zeppehn airships the question of the 
moon IS becommg one of the greatest import- 
ance. It iviU be reached at no very distant 
date Can you, as an Enghshman, tamely con- 
template the possibility of having to hve 
under a German moon? The Bntish flag must 
be planted there at all hazards 

BALSQinTH My dear Mitchener, the moon 
IS outside practical pohtics I’d swop it for a 
coahng-station tomorrow with Germany or 
any other Power sufficiently mihtary m its 
way of thmkmg to attach any importance 
to it 

MiTCHEVER [losing hs iemper\ You are the 
friend of every country but your own. 

BALSQUITH Say nobody’s enemy but my 
oivn It sounds mcer You really neednt be so 
horribly afraid of the other countries 'They’re 
all in the same fit as we are I’m much more 
interested in the death-rate m Lambeth than 
m the German fleet. 

MITCHENER You darcnt say that in Lam- 
beth 

BALSQUITH I’ll Say it the day after you pub- 
lish your scheme for invading Germany and 
repeahng all the Reform Acts 

The Orderly comes in. 

MITCHENER What do you want? 

THE ORDERLY I dont Want anything, gov- 
ernor, thank you The secretary and president 
of the Anti-Suffraget League says they had 
an appointment wath the Prime hlinister, 
and that theyi'e been sent on here from 
DowTiing Street 

BUSQuiTH [going to ihe iahle] Qmte right I 
forgot them \To 3/ifcAener] Would you mind 
my seeing them here? I feel e\traordmanly 
grateful to these women for standing by us 
and facing the Suffragets, especially as tliey 
are naturally the gentler and timider sort of 
women \The Orderly mQans~\ Did you sav 


anjdhing? 

THE ORDERLY No, Sir » 

BALSQUITH Did you catch their names? 

THE ORDERLY Yes, Sir Tile president is 
Lady Connthia Fanshawe, and the secretary 
IS Mrs Banger 

MITCHENER [abruptly^ Mrs what? 

THE ORDERLY hirs Banger. 

BALSQUITH CuTious that qmet people 
always seem to have violent names. 

THE ORDERLY Not much qmet about her, 
sur. 

MITCHENER [outraged] Attention! Speak 
when youre spoken to Hold your tongue 
when youre not Right about face March 
[The Orderly obeys] Thats the way to keep 
these chaps up to the mark [The Orderly 
returns] Back agam' What do you mean by 
this mutiny? 

THE ORDERLY. What am I to say to the 
ladies, sir? 

BALSQUITH You dout mind my seeing them 
somewhere, do you? 

MITCHENER Not at aU Brmg them in to 
see me when youve done with them I imder- 
stand that Lady Cormthia is a v ery fascmat- 
ing woman Who is she, by the way? 

BALSQUITH Daughter of Lord Broadstairs, 
the automatic turbme man Gave quarter of 
a milhon to the party funds. She’s musical 
and romantic and all that — dont hunt, hates 
pohtics stops in toivn all the year roimd one 
never sees her except at the opera and at 
musical at-homes and so forth. 

MITCHENER What a hfe> [To ihe Orderly] 
Where are the ladies? 

THE ORDERLY In No 17, SIT 

MITCHENER Shew Mr Balsqmth there, and 
send Mrs Farrell here 

THE ORDERLY [calhng into the corrtdoi^ hirs 
Farrell' [To BalsquitK] This way, sir [He goes 
out mth Balsqmth] 

Mrs Farrelly a lean, highly respectable Irish 
chancoman of about fifty, comes in 

MITCHENER Mts Farrell. Ive a very import- 
ant visit to pay. I shall want my full dress 
uniform and all my medals and orders and 
my presentation sword. There was a time 
when the Bribsh Army contained men cap- 
able of dischargmg these duties for their 
commanding officer. Those days are over. 
The compulsonly enlisted soldier runs to a 
woman for everything I’m therefore reluc- 
tantly obliged to trouble you 

MRS F ARRELL. 'i our mcddles n ordhets n the 
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crooked sword widh the ivory handle n your 
full dress uniform is in the waxworks in the 
Chamber o Military Glory over m the place 
they used to call the Banquetin Hall I told 
you youd be sorry for sendin them away, and 
you told me to rnind me oivn business Youre 
wiser now 

MiTCHENER. I am I had not at that time 
discovered that you were tlie only person 
m the whole mihtary estabhshment of this 
capital who could be trusted to remember 
where anything was, or to understand an 
order and obey it 

MRS FARRELL, It's uo good flatthenn me 
I’m too old 

MITCHENER Not at all, Mrs Farrell How 
IS your daughter? 

MRS FARRELL Which daughter? 

MITCHENER The One who has made such a 
gratifymg success in the Music Halls 

MRS FARRELL Thercs no Music Halls nowa- 
days theyre Variety Theatres She’s got an 
offer of mamage from a young jook 

MITCHENER. Is it possible? What did you 
do? 

MRS FARRELL. I told his mother on him 

MITCHENER Ohl What did she say? 

MRS FARRELL. She was as pleased as Punch 
Thank Heaven, she says, he’s got somebody 
thatU be able to keep him when the supertax 
IS put up to tiventy shilhngs m the pound 

MITCHENER But youT daughter herself? 
What did she say? 

MRS FARRELL Accepted him, of course 
What else would a young fool hke her do? 
He inthrojooced her to the Poet Laureate, 
thinkm she’d inspire hun 

MITCHENER Did she? 

MRS FARRELL. Foith, I dunna AH I know is 
she walked up to him as bold as brass n said, 
“Write me a sketch, dear ” Afther all the 
throuble Ive took with that child’s manners 
she’s no more notion how to behave herself 
than a pig Youll have to wear General 
Sandstone’s uniform it’s the only one m the 
place, because he wont lend it to the shows 

MITCHENER But Sandstone’s clothes wont 
fit me 

MRS FARRELL [unwioued] Then you’ll have 
to fit them Why shouldnt they fitchya as 
weU as they fitted General Blake at the 
Mansion House? 

MITCHENER ’They didnt fit him He looked 
a frightful guy 

MRS FARRELL Well, you must do the best 


you can with them You cant exlubit your 
clothes and wear them too. 

MiTCTiENER And the pubhc thinks the lot 
of a commanding officer a happy one! Oh, if 
they could only see the seamy side of it \IIe 
returns to hts table to resume uork] 

MRS FARRELL. If they could only see the 
seamy side o General Sandstone’s uniform, 
where his flask rubs agen the buckle of his 
braces, tlieyd tell him he ought to get a new 
one Let alone the way he sm ears at me 
MITCHENER When a man has risked his hfe 
on eight battlefields, Mrs Farrell, he has 
given sufficient proof of his self-control to be 
excused a httle strong language 

MRS FARRELL Would you put up With bad 
language from me because Ive risked me life 
eight bmes in childbed^ 

MITCHENER My dear Mrs Farrell, you 
surely would not compare a nsk of that 
harmless domesbc kind to the fearful risks 
of the battlefield 

MRS FARRELL I wouldnt compare risks run 
to bear hvin people into the world to risks 
run to blow dhem out of it A mother’s risk 
IS jooty a soldier’s is nothin but divilmint 
MITCHENER \iieitleil\ Let me tell you, Mrs 
Farrell, that if the men did not fight, the 
women would have to fight themselves We 
spare you that at all events 
MRS FARRELL. You cant help yourselves If 
three-quarters of you was killed we could 
replace you with the help of the other quarter 
If three-quarters of us was killed how many 
people would there be in England in another 
generabon? If it wasnt for that, the men’d 
put the fighbng on us just as they put all 
the other dhrudgery What would y ou do if 
we was all kilt? Would you go to bed and 
have twins? 

MITCHENER Really, Mrs Farrell, you must 
discuss these questions with a medical man 
You make me blush, posibvely 
MRS FARRELL [grumhhng to herself] A good 
job too If I could have made Farrell blush I 
wouldnt have had to nsk me hfe so often. 
You n your nsks n your bravery n your self- 
conthrol mdeed! “MTiy dont you conthrol 
yourself?” I sez to Farrell “It's agen me 
rehgion,” he sez 

MITCHENER \plainhvelf] Mrs Farrell youre 
a woman of very powerful mmd I’m not 
quahfied to argue these dehcate matters 
with you I ask you to spare me, and to be 
good enough to take these clothes to Mr 
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Balsquith when the ladies leave. 

The Orderly comes m 

THE ORDERLY Lady Cotinthia Fanshawe 
ind Mrs Banger want to see you, sur J/Ir 
Balsqmth told me to tell you 

VB.q FARRELL. Theyve come about the vote. 
I dont know whether it’s dhem dhat want 
it or dhem dhat doesnt want it. anyhow, 
theyre all alike when they get mto a state 
about it. \She goes out, having gathered Bal~ 
sqmth’s Suffraget disgiasefrom the desh], 

MiTCHENER Is Mr Balsqmth not with them. 

THE ORDERLY. No, SIT. Couldn't stand Mrs 
Banger, I expect. Fair caution she is [ChucL- 
hng] Couldnt help larfin when I sor im op it. 

snrcHENER {Jughly tncensed\ How dare you 
indulge in this unseemly mirth in the pres- 
ence of your commanding officer? Have you 
no sense of a soldier’s duty? 

THE ORDERLY [sadjy\ I'm afraid I shant ever 
get the ang of it, sir. You see, my father has 
a tidy httle barber’s busmess down off Shore- 
ditch, and I was brought up to be chatty and 
easy-hke with everybody I tell you, when I 
drew the number m the conscription it gev 
my old mother the needle and it gev me the 
ump I should take it very kmd, sir, if youd 
let me off the drill and let me shave you 
instead. Youd appreciate my quahties then 
you would indeed, sir I shant never do my- 
self jastice at soljerm, sir I cant brmg myself 
tc. thmk of it as proper work for a man with 
an active nund, as you ought say, sir Arf of 
it’s only ousemaidin, and tother arf is dress- 
up and make-beheve. 

MiTCHEOTiR Stuff, sir It’s the easiest life 
m the world Once you learn your drill, all 
you have tn do is to hold your tongue and 
obey your orders. 

THE ORDERLY But I do assure you, sir, arf 
the time theyre the wrong orders; and I get 
mto trouble when I obey them The sergeant’s 
orders is all nght, but the officers dont know 
what theyre talkin about. Why, the orses 
knows better sometimes, “Fours,” says Lieu- 
tenantTrevor at the gate of Bucknam Palace 
only this momin when w e was on dooty for a 
State- visit to the Coal Trust I was fourth 
man hke m the first file; and when I started 
the orse eld back, and the sergeant was on 
to me straight 'Threes, you bally fool, e 
whispers An e was on to me again about it 
when we come back, and called me a fathead, 
e did What am I to do, I says, the heutenant’s 
orders was fours, I sajs I’ll shew you who's 


heutenant here, e says. In future you attend 
to my orders and not to iz, e says what does 
e know about it? e says You thdnt give me 
any orders, Isays Couldnty on see for yourself 
there wasnt room for fours, e says why cant 
you think? General Mitchener tells me I’m 
not to thmk, but to obey orders, I says Is 
Mitchener your sergeant or am I’ e says in 
hisbullymway You are, Isays Well, e says, 
you got to do what your sergeant tells you* 
thats disciphne, e says And what am I to do 
for the General? I says, Youre to let him 
talk, e says, thats what e’s for. 

MITCHENER [groonwg] It Is impossible for 
the human mind to conceive anything more 
dreadful than this Youre a disgrace to the 
service. 

THE ORDERLY [deeply ivounded] 'The service 
IS a disgrace to me. When my mother's 
people pass me in the street wuth this umform 
on, I ardly know which way to look There 
never was a soldier m my family before. 

MITCHENER 'There never was anythmg else 
in mme, sir. 

THE ORDERLY My mother’s second cousin 
was one of the Parkinsons o Stepney, 
[.dlmoif tn tears'] What do you know of the 
feelmgs of a resepctable family in the middle 
station of hfe^ I cant bear to be looked down 
on as a common soldier Why cant my father 
be let buy my discharge^ Youve done away 
With the soldier’s right to ave his discharge 
bought for him by his relabons The country 
didnt know you were going to do that or 
it’d never ave stood it Is an Englishman to 
be made a mockery like this’ 

MITCHENER Silcuce Attention Bight 
about face March 

THE ORDERLY [retiring to the standing desk 
and bederving it with passionate tears] Oh that 
I should have, hved to be spoke to as if I 
was the lowest of the low* Me’ that has 
shaved a City o London alderman wiv me 
oivn and 

MITCHENER. Poltroon Ciybaby. Well, 
better disgrace yourself here than disgrace' 
your country on the field of battle 

THE ORDERLY [angrily commg to the table] 
Who’s going to disgrace his country on the 
field of battle? It’s not fightin I object to: 
it’s soljenn Shew me a German and I’ll ave 
a go at him aa fast as you or any man. But 
to ave me tmie wasted hke this, an be stuck 
in a sentr5*-box at a street comer for an 
ornament to be s-tared at; and to be told 

2n2 
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“right about face march,” if I speak as one 
man to another that amt pluck that mnt 
fightm that amt patriotism it’s bein made 
a bloomm sheep of 

iirrcHENEB A sheep has many valuable 
mihtary quahties Emulate them, dont dis- 
parage them 

THE ORDERLY Oh, ivots the good of talkin 
to you? If I -wasnt a poor soldier I could 
pimch your ed for forty shilhns or a month 
But because youre my commandm officer 
jou deprive me of my right to a magistrate, 
and make a compliment of givmg me two 
years ard stead o shootin me Why cant you 
take your chance the same as any civihan 
does? 

MrrcHENER [r!««g majesiically] I search the 
pages of history m vain for a parallel to such 
a speech made by a private to a General 
But for the coherence of your remarks I 
should conclude that you were drunk As it 
IS, you must be mad You shall be placed 
under restraint at once Call the guard 
THE ORDERLY Call youT grandmother If 
you take one man off the doors the place’ll 
be full of SuSragets before you can wink 
urrcHENEH Tlien arrest yourself, and off 
with you to the guard-room 

THE ORDERLY What am I to arrest myself 
for? 

MiTCHENER Thats nothmg to you You 
have your orders obey them Do you hear^ 
Right about face March 

THE ORDERLY How would y o u fccl if you 
was told to nght-about-face and march as if 
you were a door-mat? 

MITCHENER I should feel as if my country 
had spoken through the voice of my officer 
I should feel proud and honored to be able 
to serve my country by obeying its commands 
No thought of self, no vulgar preoccupataon 
ivith my own petty vamty, could touch my 
mind at such a moment To me my officer 
would not be a mere man he would be for 
the moment — whatever his personal frailties 
— the incarnation of our national destmy 
THE ORDERLY What Tm saymg to you is 
the voice of old England a jolly sight more 
than all this rot that you get out of books 
I d rather be spoke to by a sergeant than by 
jnu He tells me to go to hell when I 
challenges him to argue it out hke a man 
It amt pohte, but it s English What you say 
amt anything at all You dont act on it your- 
sclf A ou dont beheve m it. Youd punch my 


head if I tried it on you, and serve me right. 
And look here Heres another point for you 
to argue — 

MITCHENER \iBilh a shnek of protest] No — 
Mrs Banger comes in followed by Lady 
Corinthia Fanshaiie Mrs Banger is a masculine 
woman of forty with a powerful voice and great 
physical strength Lady Corinthia, who is also 
over thirty, is beautiful and romantic 

MRS DANOER [throwing the door open decisively 
and marching straight to Mitchener] Pray how 
much longer is the Anti-Suffragct League 
to be kept waiting? [SAe passes him contemptu- 
ously and sits down icith tmpressiie confidence 
in Uie chair next the fireplace Lady Corinthia 
takes the chair on the opposite side of the table 
with equal aplomb] 

MITCHENER I’m extremely sorry You 
really do not know what I have to put up 
with This imbecile, incompetent, unsoldierly 
disgrace to the uniform he should never have 
been allowed to put on ought to have shewn 
you in fifteen minutes ago 

THE ORDERLY All I SOld Was — 

MITCHENER Not another word Attention 
Right about face March [The Orderly sits 
donm doggedly] Get out of the room tlus 
instant, you fool, or I’ll kick you out 

THE ORDERLY I dont mmd that, sir 

It’s human It’s English Why couldnt you 
have said it before? [He goes out] 

MITCHENER Take no notice, I beg these 
scenes are of daily occurrence now that we 
have compulsory service under the command 
of the halfpenny papers Pray sit down 
LADY corinthia'1 j. .. /'Thank you 
AND MRS BANDER J \ sit dowil again] 

MITCHENER [sitting down with a slight chuckle 
of satisfaction] And now, ladies, to what am 
I mdebted — 

MRS BANDER Let me introduce us I am 
Rosa Carmina Banger Mrs Banger, organiz- 
ing secretary of the Anti-Suffraget League 
This IS Lady Connthia Fanshawe, the presi- 
dent of the League, known m musical circles 
— I am not musical — as the Richmond Park 
mghtingale A soprano I am myself said to 
be almost a baritone, but I do not profess to 
understand these distmctions 
MITCHENER [murmuring politely] Most happy, 
I’m sure 

Mrs BANDER We have come to tell you 
plainly that the Anti-Suffragets are gomg to 
fight 

mitchener [gallantly] Oh, pray leave that 
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to the men, hlrs Banger 

L.\DY coRiNTHLv We can no longer trust 
tlie men 

MBS BANGER They have shewn neither the 
strength, the courage, nor the determination 
which are needed to combat women hke the 
Suliragets. 

icADY coRiNTHiA Nature is too strong for 
the combatants 

MRS BANGER, Physical struggles between 
pei-sons of opposite sexes are unseemly. 
tXDY CORINTHIA Demoralizing 
MRS BANGER Insmccte 
LADY coRiNTHiA They are merely embraces 
in disguise 

MRS BANGER. No such suspicion Can attach 
to combats m' which the antagonists are of 
the same sex. 

LADY CORINTHIA The Anti-Suffragets have 
resolved to take the field 

MRS BANGER They will enforce the order 
of General Sandstone for the removal of all 
women firom the two-mde radius — that is, all 
women except themselves 

MrrcHENER I am sorry to have to inform 
you, madam, that the Government has given 
up that project, and that General Sandstone 
has resigned m consequence 

MRS BiVNGER 'ITiat does not concern us m 
the least We approve of the project and wiU 
see that it is earned out We have spent a 
good deal of money armmg ourselves; and 
we are not gomg to have that money throivn 
away through the pusillanimity of a Cabinet 
of males. 

MiTCHENER Armmg yourselves' But, my 
dear ladies, under the latest proclamation 
women are stnctly forbidden to carry chains, 
padlocks, tracts on the franchise, or weapons 
of any descnption 

LADY CORINTHIA {jiroducijig an ivory~ha ^dled 
revolver and pointing it at ' ^ noie\ Y‘‘u httle 
know your countrywomf ^ / General Mitch- 
ener is 

MITCHENER \without Jlinchn^ Madam it is 
my duty to take possession of that weapon 
in accordance with the proclamation Be 
good enough to put it down 

MRS BiNGER [produ tug uu XVIII ceuiury 
horse pisioI\ Is it your ( uty to take possession 
of this also? • - - 

MITCHENER That, nuidam, is not a weapon 
it is a curiosity. Ifyou would be kmd enough 
to place it in some museum instead of point- 
ing it at my head, I should be obhged to you. 


MRS DANGER. This pistol. Sir, was carried 
at W’’aterloo by my grandmother 

MITCHENER. I presume you mean your 
grandfather. 

MRS BANGER You presume unwarrantably 
LADY CORINTHIA. Mts Banger’s grand- 
mother commanded a canteen at that cele- 
brated battle. 

MRS. BANGER Who my grandfather was is 
a pomt that has never been quite clearly 
settled. I put my trust, not m my ancestors, 
but m my good sword, which is at my lodg- 
ings 

MITCHENER YoUT SWOrd' 

MRS BANGER, The sword with which I slew 
five Egyptians with my own hand at Kassas- 
sm, where I served as a trooper. 

MITCHENER Lord bless me' But was your 
sex never discovered? 

MRS BANGER It was never even suspected 
I had a comrade — a gentleman ranker — 
whom they called Fanny They nevei called 
me Fanny 

LADY CORINTHIA. The Suffragets have turned 
the whole woman movement on to the ivrong 
track They ask for a vote 

MRS BANGER What use is a vote'* Men have 
the vote 

LADY CORINTHIA And men are slaves 
MRS B/VNOER MTiat women need is the 
right to mihtary service. Give me a well- 
mounted regiment of women ivith sabres, 
opposed to a regiment of men with votes 
We shall see which wiU go doivn before the 
other. No we have had enough of these 
gentle picHy creatures who merely talk and 
cross-examme ministers in pohee courts, and 
go CO prison hke sheep, and suffer and sacrifice 
themselves This question must be solved by 
blood and iron, as w as well said by Bismarck, 
whom I have reason to beheve was a woman 
m disguise 

MITCHENER. BismuTck a woman' 

MRS B VNOER AH the really strong men of 
history have been disguised women. 

MITCHENER [rewioui/rctiug] My dear lady' 
MRS BANGER How Can jou teU? You never 
knew that the hero of the charge at Kassassin 
was a woman* yet she was it was I, Rosa 
Carmma Banger. Would Napoleon hav e been 
so brutal to women, think you, had he been 
V man? 

MiTniENER Oh, come, come' Really' Surely 
female rulers have often shewn all the femi- 
mne weakne'-ses Queen Elizabeth, for m- 
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stance. Her vanity, her levitj— 

MRS BANOER Nobody wlio has 
history of Queen Elizabeth can doubt for 
moment that she was a disguised m m 

LADY CORINTHIA [odminag Mrs Banger] Isnt 

she splendid! , 

mbs banger [nnag tedk a large g«hire] 
Tfhis very afternoon I shall cast oft this 


and ivith mv KOod sabre lean tne *viiu- t;v—h . , 

Sufiragets to nctory [SJe Strides to the other h,s piBol down on 

^tltriuTrcl allow aiothing of -^'^0 

the sort, madam I shall stand no such lr.nt:tt^narcs of^he Sufragct. 


the sort, madam I shall stand no such f ti:;; ” of the Sutfra^ 

ndiculousnonsense I’mperfectly determine ro u . ^ '1 he Sutfragets, General, 

to put my foot do^vn — _ . , * — lu- A«-fYftrh\c 

lady CORINTHIA Dont be hysterical. 

General 


MiTCHENER. Hysterical! 

MTis DANDER Do you think we are to be 
stopped by these childish exhibitions of 
temper? They are useless, and your tears 
and entreaties— a man’s last resource— will 
avail you just as httle I sweep them awaj , 
I sweep your plans of campaign 


L.\n\ CORINTHIA 'Ihc ^ 

arc the dupes of dowdies A really attractw 

.and cleicr worn in— , 

MnciiE-SLii [gallantly] Yourself, for 

co.,s-„.U [.»aia»S 
Another step .and )OU arc a de. mi^ 
MiraiEsiR [oHiarcd] M> dear a , jy. 

L.\p\ CORINTH I \ I am not jour I" , , 

You are not the first man who 

that bee lose I am deiotcd to rous 


Cad?m Germany”- that bcciusc ‘Vc^t'facihtj-- 

MiTCHENER [fying tnto a transport of rage] reach I in alt w) P ^ marked 

How dare you repeat that infamous slander! P itU never got above t n 

[H, n,*, MlMsI If th., >s Iho ^.r- «f, *'>« 

native to votes for women, 1 shall advocate 
givmg every woman m the country six votes 
[The Orderly comes in] Remove that woman 
See that she leaves the building at once 
The Orderly forlornly contemplates the iron 
front presented by Mrs Banger 

THE ORDEBEY [propitiatorily] Would you av 
the feelin art to step out, madam? 

AIRS BANOER You are a soldier Obey yoer 
orders Put me out. If I got such an order 1 
should not hesitate 

THE ORDERLY [to Mitchener] Would you 
mind lendm me a and, Guvner? 

LADY CORINTHIA [rairtng her revolver] I shall 
be obbged to shoot you if you stir. General 
MRS BANOER [to the Orderly] When you are 
ordered to put a person out you should do it 
like this [She hurb him from the room He ts 
heard falling headlong donmstairs and crashing 
through a glass door] I shall now wait on 
General Sandstone If he shews any sign of 
weakness, he shall share that poor wretch’s 
fate [She goes out] 

LADY CORINTHIA. Isnt she magmficeY*t ' 

MITCHENER 'Thank heaven she’s gone And 

^ now”, my dear lady, is it nec'.isaxy to keep 


outastheprej oicvcrj ~ „,rhom 

I am hke the thousands of w eak w o 
you have ruined — 

MITCHENER I Solemnly protes 

co„.s-r.,M Oh, I V».»» r 

officers .are To jou a woman ^ent 

tiling, and the idle pleasure of tke ro 

Th.«p=rf.oIly*«“ ■ 

never ruined anyone in mj' bfe „„.nMt? 
LADY coRiNTiiLV. Ncvcrl Are you m ^ 

iiTciiENER Certainly I am m earnes 

rrIrSf l*?"r:rtis\ you have bo 
soul for music jegi- 

MITCHENER Ivc ^ubscnbed 

mental band all my hfe , I boug When I 

phones for it out of mJ own poo e _ , 
sang Tosti’s Goodbye tor Ever a . Yqu 
bridge m 1880 the wh ^eregim^en v p 
arc too u) remember tna 

LADY CORINTHIA Your advances ar 

MITCHENER Coilfound it, ^^^ut 

not receive an mnocent compbmen 
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suspecting me of dishonorable intentions^ 

LADY coRiNTHiA. Lo\e — teal love — makes 
all mtentions honorable. But you could 
never imderstand that 

MiTCHENEB I’ll not Submit to the vulgar 
penny-novelette notion that an officer is less 
honorable than a civihan m his relations ivith 
women. While I hve I’ll raise my voice — 

LADY CORINTHIA, TushI 

iiiTCHENER What do you mean by tush? 

LADY CORINTHIA. You cant raise your voice 
above its natural compass What sort of voice 
have you? 

MiTCHENER A tenor What sort had you? 

LADY CORINTHIA Had! I have it still I tell 
you I am the highest hving soprano. [S'cora- 
What was your highest note, pray? 

KITCHENER. B flat — oncc — ^m 1879 I was 
drunk at the tune 

LADY CORINTHIA [gusing at hivi almost 
tenderly] ’Though you may not beheve me, I 
find you are more interestmg ivhen you talk 
about music than when you are endeavor- 
ing to betray a woman who has trusted you 
by remaining alone with you in your apart- 
ment 

KITCHENER [springing up and fuming away 
to the fireplace] Those repeated msults to a 
man of blameless life are as disgraceful to 
you as they are undeserved by me. Lady 
Connthia Such suspicions invite the conduct 
they impute. [She raises the pistol] You need 
not be alarmed I am only going to leave tlie 
room 

LADY CORINTHIA. Flsh. 

MITCHENER- Fish’ This is worse than tush 
Why fish? 

LADY CORINTHIA. Ycs, fish cold-blooded 
fish. 

MITCHENER. Dash it all, madam, do you 
want me to make advances to you? 

LADY CORINTHIA I have not the slightest 
mtention of yieldmg to them; but to make 
them would be a tribute to romance What 
is hfe Avithout romance^ 

MiTaiENEB [mahing a movement towards her] 
I tell you — 

LADY coRiNTHLV Stop No nearer. No 
vulgar sensuousness If you must adore, 
adore at a distance. 

MiTaiENER This is w orse than Mrs Banger 
I shall ask that estimable woman to come 
back 

L.VDY CORINTHIA Poor Mrs Banger! Do not 
for a moment suppose. General Mitchener, 


that Mrs Banger represents my views on the 
sufirage question Mrs Banger is a man m 
petticoats. I am every inch a woman; but I 
find it convement to work ivith her 

MITCHENER Do you find the combination 
comfortable? 

LADY CORINTHIA I do not Wear combma- 
tions. General [with dignity] they are un- 
womanly. 

MITCHENER [fiiTOwing hxmself despairingly 
into the chair next the hearthrug] I shall go 
mad I never for a moment dreamt of allud- 
mg to anything of the sort. 

LADY CORINTHIA There IS no need to blush 
and become self-conscious at the mention 
of underclothmg You are extremely vulgar, 
General 

MITCHENER Lady Connthia: you have my 
pistol Will you have the goodness to blow 
my brains out? I should prefer it to any other 
effort to follow the gyrations of the weather- 
cock you no doubt call your mind. If you 
refuse, then I ivam you that youU not get 
another word out of me — not if we sit here 
until doomsday 

LADY CORINTHIA I dont Want you to talk. 

I want you to listen- You do not understand 
my views on the question of the suffrage. 
[iS^e rises to make a speech] I must preface 
my remarks by reminding you that the 
Sufiraget movement is essentially a dowdy 
movement. The Suffragets are not all dowdies; 
but they are mainly supported by dowdies. 
Now I am not a dowdy (Dh, no comphments — 

MITCHENER I did not Utter a sound. 

LADY CORINTHIA [sRwhng] It IS easy to read 
your thoughts I am one of those women who 
are accustomed to rule the world through 
men Man is ruled by beauty, by charm. The 
men who are not have no mfluence The Sahc 
Law, which forbade women to occupy a 
throne, is founded on the fact that when a 
woman is on the throne the country is ruled 
by men, and therefore ruled badly, whereas 
when a man is on the throne the country is 
ruled by women, and therefore ruled well. 
'The Suffragets would degrade women from 
bemg rulers to being voters, mere pohticians, 
the drudges of the caucus and Ae polhng 
booth We should lose our influence com- 
pletely under such a state of affairs The Neiv 
Zealand women have the \ote \Vhat is the 
result? No poet ever makes a New Zealand 
woman his heroine One might as well be 
romantic about New Zealand mutton Look 
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at the Sufiragets themselves The only ones 
who are popular are the pretty ones, who 
flirt OTth mobs as ordmary women flirt wth 
officers 

MiTCHENER Then I imderstand you to hold 
that the country should be governed by the 
women after all 

LADY coRiNTHiA Not by all the women By 
certam women I had almost said by one 
woman By the women who have charm — 
who have artistic talent— who weld a legiti- 
mate, a refinmg mfluence over the men [SAe 
Slit down gracej^lly, iirnhng, and arranging her 
draperies with conscious ekgance] 

MITCHENER In short, madam, you think 
that if you give the vote to the man, you 
give the power to the woman who can get 
round the man 

LADY coRiNTHU That IS not a very dehcate 
way of puttmg it, but I suppose that is how 
you would express what I mean 

MITCHENER Perhaps youve never had any 
expenence of gamson hfe If you had, youd 
have noticed that the sort of woman who's 
clever at getting round men is sometimes 
rather a bad lot 

LADY CORINTHIA What do you mean by a 
bad lot? 

MITCHENER I mean a woman who would 
play the very de\il if the other women didnt 
keep her m pretty strict order I dont approve 
of democracy, because it's rot, and I’m 
against giving the vote to women, because 
I’m not accustomed to it, and therefore am 
able to see with an unprejudiced eye what 
infernal nonsense it is But I teU you plainly, 
Lady Connthia, that there is one game that 
I dislike more than either democracy or 
votes for women, and that is the game of 
Antony and Cleopatra If I must be ruled 
by women, let me have decent women, and 
not — ^well, not the other sort 

LADY CORINTHIA You havc a coarse mmd. 
General Mitchener 

MITCHENER So has Mrs Banger And, by 
George! I prefer Mrs Banger to you! 

LADY CORINTHU [bounding io her Jee{\ You 
prefer Mrs Banger to me!'! 

MITCHENER I do You SRid yoursclf she 
was splendid 

LADv CORINTHU You are no true man 
You are one of those unsexed creatures who 
have no joy m life, no sense of beauty, no 
high notes 

MITCHENER. No doubt I am, madam As a 


matter of fact, I am not clever at discussing 
pubhc questions, because, as an English 
gentleman, I was not brought up to use my 
brains But occasionally, after a number of 
remarks which are perhaps sometimes ratlier 
idiotic, I get certain convictions Thanks to 
you, I have now got a conviction that this 
woman question is not a question of lovely 
and accomplished females, but of dowdies 
The average Enghshworaan is a dow'dy and 
never has half a chance of becoming any- 
thing else She hasnt any charm, and she has 
no high notes, except when she’s giving her 
husband a piece of her mind, or calhng down 
the street for one of the children 

LADY CORINTHIA HoW dlSgUStlDg' 

MITCHENER Somebody must do the dowdy 
work’ If we had to choose between pitching 
all the dowdies into the Thames and pitcliing 
all the lovely and accomphshed women, the 
lovely ones would have to go 

LADY CORINTHU And if you had to do with- 
out Wagner’s music or do without your break- 
fast, you would do without Wagner Pray 
does that make eggs and bacon more precious 
than music, or the butcher and baker better 
than the poet and philosopher? The scullery 
may be more necessary to our bare existence 
than the cathedral Even humbler apart- 
ments rmght make the same claim But 
which is the more essential to the higher hfe? 

MITCHENER Your arguments are so devil- 
ishly ingenious that I feel convmced you 
got them out of some confounded book 
Mine — such as they are — are my own I 
imagine it’s something hke this There is an 
old saying that if you take care of the pence, 
the pounds will take care of themselves 
Well, perhaps if we take care of the dowdies 
and the butchers and the bakers, the beauties 
and the bigwigs will take care of themselves 
[IZi«ag and facing her detenmnedlf\ Anyhow, 
I dont wont to have thmgs arranged for me 
by Wagner I’m not Wagner How does he 
know where the shoe pinches m e? How do 
you know where the shoe pinches your 
washerwoman? you and your high F m alt’ 
How are you to know when you havnt made 
her comfortable unless she has a vote? Do 
you want her to come and break your 
wmdows? 

LADY CORINTHIA Am I to understand that 
General Mitchener is a Democrat and a 
Sufiraget? 

MITCHENER Yes' you have converted me — 


f 
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you and Airs Banger 

LADY coRiNTHLV. Farewell, creature [Bal~ 
squiih enters hurriedly] Air Balsquith* I am 
going to wait on General Sandstone He, at 
least, IS an ofiicer and a gentleman [She 
sails out] 

BALSQUITH Alitchcner* the game is up 

MiTCHENER What do you mean? 

BALSQUITH The stram is too much for the 
Cabinet. The old Laberal and Unionist Free 
Traders declaie that if they are defeated on 
their resolution to invite tenders fiom private 
contractors for carrying on the Army and 
Na\y, they aviU go sohd for votes for women 
as the only means of restoring the hberties 
of the country which we have destroyed by 
compulsory mihtary service 

MiTCHENER Infernal impudence’ 

BALSQUITH The Labor Party is taking the 
same hne They say the men got the Factory 
Acts by hidmg behmd the women’s petti- 
coats, and that they mil get votes for the 
army in the same w'ay. 

HiTCHENER Balsquith we must not yield 
to clamoi I have just told that woman that 
I am at last convmced — 

BALSQUITH [joyfully] — that the SuStagets 
must be supported? 

MiTCHENER No. that the Anti-Sufiragets 
must be put down at all hazards. 

BALSQUITH Same thing. 

HITCHENER No For you now tell me that 
the Labor Party demands votes for women 
That makes it impossible to give them, be- 
cause it would be yielding to clamor The 
one condition on which we can consent to 
grant anything m this country is that no- 
body shall presume to ask for it 

BVLSQUiTH [eanieslly] Mitchener it’s no 
use You cant have the convemences of 
Democracy without its occasional mconvem- 
ences 

MITCHENER What are its convemences, I 
should hke to knou ? 

BALSQUITH Well, when you teU people that 
they are the real rulers and they can do what 
they hke, nme times out of ten they say 
“All right tell us what to do ’’ But it happens 
sometimes that they get an idea of their 
own; and then of co^i'se youre landed. 

MITCHENER. Sh 

BALSQUITH [despcralely shouting him down] 
No it’s no use telhng me toshoot themdoivn. 
I’m not going to do it xVfter all, I dont sup- 
pose votes for women wall make muck differ- 


ence It hasnt in the other countries m w hich 
it has been tried 

MITCHENER I never supposed it would 
make any difference What I cant stand is 
giving in to that Pankhurst lot Hang it all, 
Balsquith, it seems only yesterday that we 
put them in quad for a month I said at the 
time that it ought to have been ten years 
If my adnce had been taken this wouldnt 
have happened It’s a consolation to me that 
events are provmg how thoroughly nght I 
was. 

The Orderly rushes in 

THE ORDELY Look ’ere, sir Airs Banger’s 
locked the door of General Sandstone’s room 
on the mside, an’ she’s sittin on his ed til he 
signs a proclamation for women to serve m 
the army 

MITCHENER Put youT shouldcr to the door 
and burst it open 

THE ORDERLY It’s Only in story books that 
doors burst open as easy as that Besides, 
I’m only too thankful to av a locked door 
betsveen me and Mrs B , and so is all the 
rest of us 

MITCHENER Cowards. Balsquith. to the 
rescue! [He dashes oui] 

BALSQUITH [ambling calmly to the hearOi] 
This IS the business of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
rather than of the leader of the House. 
Theres no use in my tackhng Airs Banger 
she would only sit on my head too 

THE ORDERLY. You take my tip. Air Bals- 
qmth Give the women the vote and give 
the army civil rights; and av done wath it 

Mitchener returns and comes betiieen them 

MITCHENER Balsquitli. prepare to hear the 
worst 

BALSQUITH Sandstonc is no more? 

MITCHE.NER On the contrary, he is par- 
ticularly hvely He has softened Airs Banger 
by a proposal of marriage in which he appears 
to be perfectly in earnest He saj^s he has 
met his ideal at last, a really soldierly w oman 
She will sit on his head for the rest of his life, 
and the British Army is now to all mtents 
and purposes commanded by Airs Banger. 
When I remonstrated wath Sandstone she 
positii ely shouted “Right about face Alarch’’ 
at me m the most offensive tone If she hadnt 
been a woman I should have punched her 
head I precious nearly punched Sandstone’s 
The horrors of martial law administered by 
Airs Banger are too terrible to be faced. I 
demand cml rights for the armj 
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THE ORDERLY \chuckUn^ Wot oh, General* 
Wot oh* 

MiTCHENEH Hold your tongue [He goes to 
the door and calls^ Mrs Farrelll [He returns, 
and again addresses the Orderly] Civil rights 
dont mean the right to be uncivil [Pleased 
mih his oivn m(] Almost a pun Ha hal 

MRS FARRELL [entering Whats the matter 
now? [SAe comes to the table] 

MrrcHENER [<o the Orderly] I have private 
busmess with Mrs Farrell Outside, you 
infernal blackguard 

THE ORDERLY [arguing, as usual] Well, I 
didntaskto — [Mttchener seiaes him by Ihenape. 
marches him out, slams the door, and comes 
solemnly to Mrs Farrell] 

MITCHENEH Excusc the abruptness of this 
commumcation, Mrs Farrell, but I know only 
one woman in the country whose practical 
abdity and force of character can maintain 
her husband m competition with the husband 
of Mrs Banger I have the honor to propose 
for your hand 

MRS FARRELL D’ycmeanyou Want tomoTry 
me? 

MITCHENEH I do 

MRS FARRELL. No thank you I’d have to 
work for you just the same, only I shouldnt 
get any wages for it 

BALSQUiTH That will be remedied when 
women get the vote Ive had to promise thaL 

MITCHENEH [jvmningly] Mrs Farrell you 
have been charwoman here now ever smce 
I took up my duties Have you really never, 
m your more romantic moments, cast a favor- 
able eye on my person? 

MRS FARRELL. Ivc been too busy casting 
an unfavorable eye on your cloze an on the 
hither you make with your papers 

MITCHENEH [mounded] Am I to understand 
that you refuse me? 

MRS FARRELL. Just Wait a bit [iSAs takes 
Mitchener’s chair and rings up the telephone] 
Double three oh seven Elephant 

MITCHENEH I trust youre not rmgmg for 
the pohce, Mrs FarrelL I assure you I’m 
perfectly sane 

^Mis FARRELL [tn/o thetelcphone] Is that you, 
Eliza? [5Ae listens for the ansiver] Not out o 
^ pull her out be the heels, 
the lazy sthreel, and teU her her mother 
wants to speak to her very particularly about 
General Mitchener [To Mitchener] Dont you 
be afeard I know youre sane enough when 
youre not talkm about the Germans [Into 


the telephone] Is that you, Eliza? [She listens 
for the ansiver] D’ye remember me givm 
you a eloul on the side of the head for telhn 
me that if I only knew liow to play me cards 
I could marry any General on the staff in- 
stead o disgracm you be bein a charwoman? 
[iSAe listens for the answer] Well, I can have 
General Mitchener without playin any cards 
at all What d’ye think I ought to say? [5Ae 
listens] Well, I'm no chicken meself [To 
Mitchener] How old are you? 

MITCHENER [tilth an effort] Fifty-tivo 

MRS FARRELL [into the telephone] He says 
he’s fifty-two [5Ae listens, iheji, to Mitchener] 
She says youre doivn m Who’s Wlio as si\ty- 
one 

MITCHENER Damn Who’s Who' 

MRS FARRELL [into the telephone] Anyhow I 
wouldnt let that stand in the way [She listens] 
If I really what? [5Ae /istow] leant hear you 
If I really what’’ [SAe listens] Who druvhim? 
I never said a word to — Eh^ [5Ae listens] 
Oh, love him Arra, dont be a fool, child 
[To Mitchener] She wants to know do I really 
love you [Into the telephone] It’s likely indeed 
I’d frighten the man off with any such non- 
sense at my age What? [iSAe listens] Well, 
thats just what I was thinkm 

MITCHENEH, May I ask what you were 
thmkmg, Mrs Farrell? This suspense is a\vful 

MRS FARRELL. I was thinkiu that praps the 
Duchess might like her daughther-in-law’s 
mother to be a General’s lady betther than 
to be a charwoman [Into the telephone] Waitle 
youre mamed yourself, me fine lady youU 
find out that every woman's a chanvoman 
from the day she’s mamed [SAe listens] 
Then you think I might take him? [5'Ae listens] 
G’lang, you young scald if I had you here 
I’d teach you manners [5Ae listens] Thats 
enough now Back wid you to bed, and be 
thankful I’m not there to put me shpper 
across you [She rings off] 'The impudence! 
[To h/Ulchener] Bless you, me childher, may 
you be happy, she says [To Balsquith, going 
to his side of the room] Give dear old Mitch 
me love, she says 

The Orderly opens the door, ushering in Lady 
Connthia 

THE ORDERLY Lady Connthia Fanshawe 
to speak to you, sir 

LADY coRiNTHiA General Mitchener your 
designs on Mrs Banger are defeated She is 
engaged to General Sandstone Do you stall 
prefer her to me? 
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MRS FARRELL He’s out o the hunt He’s 
engaged to me 

The Orderly, overcome by this news, reels 
from (he door to the standing desk and clidches 
the stool to save himself from collapsing 

MiTCHENER And extremely proud of it, 
Lady Cormthia. 

LADV coRiNTHiA [contemptuously] She smts 
you exactly [Coming to Balsquith] Mr Bals- 
qmth: you, at least, are not a Philistine 
BALSQUITH No, Lady Cormthia, but I’m a 
confirmed bachelor. I dont want a ivife, but 
I want an Egena 

MRS FARRELL Motc shamc for you' 

LADY CORINTHIA Silcnce, woman The 
position and funcbons of a wife may smt your 
gross nature An Egena is exactly what I 
desire to be. [To BalsquitK] Can you play 
accompaniments? 

BAiSQDiTH Melodies only, I regret to say 
With one finger But my brother, who is a 
very obhging fellow, and not unlike me per- 
sonally, IS acquainted with three chords, 
TOth which he manages to accompany most 
of the comic songs of the day 

LADY CORINTHIA. I do not Sing comic songs 
Neither will you when I am your Egena 
You must come to my musical at-home this 
afternoon I \vill allow you to sit at my feet 
BALSQUITH [doing Jo] That is my ideal of 
romantic happiness It commits me exactly 
as far as I desue to venture Thank you, 

THE ORDERLY. Wot price me, GeneiaP 
Wont you celebrate your engagement by 
dom somethin for me'* Maynt I be promoted 
to be a sergeant? 

MITCHENER Youre too utterly incompetent 
to discharge the duties of a sergeant You 


are only fit to be a lieutenant I shall recom- 
mend you for a commission 

THE ORDERLY Hooray' The Parkinsons o 
Stepney’ll be proud to have me call on em 
now m go and tell the sergeant what I 
think of him. Hooray' [He rushes out] 

MRS FARRELL [going to the door and calling 
after ^im] You nught have the manners to 
shut the door afther you [She shuts it and 
comes between Mitckener and Lady Cormtlud]. 

MITCHENER Poor wrretch! the day after 
civil nghts are conceded to the army he and 
Chubbs- Jenkinson will be found incapable 
of mamtaimng disciphne They will be sacked 
and replaced by really capable men Mrs 
Farrell as we are engaged, and I am anxious 
to do the correct thmg in every way, I am 
qmte wilhng to kiss you if you \vish it 
MRS FARRELL Youd Only feel hke a fool, 
and so Avould I 

MITCHENER You are really the most sen- 
sible woman Ive made an extremely WTse 
choice [He kisses her hand] 

LADY CORINTHIA [/o Balsquith] You may 
loss my hand, if you wash 

BALSQUITH [cflu/iOMsily] I thmk w e had better 
not commit ourselves too far Let us change 
a subject which threatens to become em- 
barrassing [To Miichener] The moral of the 
occasion for you, Mitchener, appears to be 
that youve got to give up treating soldiers 
as if they were schoolboys 
MITCHENER The moral for you, Balsquith, 
IS that youve got to give up treating women 
as if they were angels Ha ha' 

MRS FARRELL It’s a mercy youve found 
one another out at last Thats enough now. 

THE END 


XXXVI 

THE GLIjVIPSE OF REALITY 

A TRAGEDIETTA 


In the fifteenth century A D Gloaming An 
inn on the edge of an Italian lake A stone cross 
with a pedestal of steps. A very oldfnar sitting 
on the steps The angelus rings The fnar prays 
and crosses himself A girl femes a boat to the 
shore and comes up the bank to the cross 

THE oiRL Father* were you sent here by a 
boy from — 

THE FRIAR [ui a high, piping, but clear voice] 


I’m a very old man Oh, very old Old enough 
to be your great grandfather, ray daughter. 
Oh, very very old 

THE GIRL. But were you sent here by a boy 
from — 

THE FRLVR Oh yes, yes, yes, yes, yes 
Qmte a boy, he was Very young And I’m 
very old Oh, lery very old, dear daughter, 

THE GIRL Are j ou a holy man^ 
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THE FRIAR [ecsioUcalfy] Ob, very holy 
Very, very, very, very holy 
the oirl But have you your wits still 
about you, father? Can you absolve me from 
a great sm? 

THE FUUR Oh yes, yes, yes A very great 
sm I’m very old, but Ive my wits about me 
I’m one hundred and thirteen years old, by 
the grace of Our Lady, but I still remember 
all my Latan, and I can bind and loose, and 
I’m very very wise, for I’m old and have left 
far behind me the world, the flesh, and the 
devil You see I am blmd, daughter, but 
when a boy told me that there was a duty 
for me to do here, I came without a gmde, 
straight to this spot, led by St Barbara She 
led me to this stone, daughter It’s a com- 
fortablestonetome shehas blessed it for me 
the qihxu It’s a cross, father 
THE FRIAR [piping Taplurously\ Oh blessed, 
blessed, ever blessed be my holy patroness 
for leadmg me to this sacred spot Is there 
any building near this, daughter? The boy 
mentioned an inn 

THE GIRL There is an inn, father, not 
twenty yards away It’s kept by my father, 
Squarcio 

THE FRIAR And IS there a bam where a 
very very old man may sleep and have a 
handful of peas for his supper? 

THE GiRE. There is bed and board both for 
holy men who will take the gmlt of our sins 
from us Swear to me on the cross that you 
are a very holy man 

THE FRIAR I’ll do better than that, 
daughter I’ll prove my hohness to you by a 
miracle 

THE GIRL. A miracle! 

THE FRIAR A most muaculous miracle A 
wonderful miracle! When I was only eighteen 
years of age I was aheady famous for my 
devoutness WTien the hand of the blessed 
Samt Barbara, which was chopped off in the 
d^ys when the church was persecuted, was 
found at Viterbo, I was selected by the Pope 
himself to carry it to Borne for that blessed 
lady’s festival there, and since that my hand 
has never grown old It remains young and 
warm and plump whilst the rest of my body 
IS withered almost to dust, and my voice is 
cracked and become the whisthng you now 
hear 

THE GIRL, Is that true? Let me see [He 
lal.es her hand tn his She kneels and kisses tt 
fervently^ Oh, it's true You are a saint. 


Heaven has sent you in answer to my prayer 
THE FRIAR As soft OS your neck, is it not? 
[He caresses her necl] 

THE GIRL. It thnlls me it is wonderful 
THE FRIAR It thrills mc also, daughter 
That, too, IS a miracle at my age 
THE GIRL. Father — 

THE FRIAR Comc closcr, daughter I’m 
very very old and \ ery very very deaf j ou 
must speak quite close to my ear if you speak 
low [5/ie kneels luUi her breast against his arm 
and her chin on hts shoulder'] Good Good 
Thats better Oh, I’m very very old 

THE GIRL Father I am about to commit a 
deadly sin 

THE FRUR Do, my daughter Do, do, do, 
do, do 

THE GiRi, [discouraged] Oh, j ou do not hear 
what I say 

THE FRIAR Not hear’ Then comc closer, 
daughter Oh, much, much closer Put} our 
arm round my shoulders, and speak in my 
car Do not be ashamed, my daughter I’m 
only a sack of old bones You can hear them 
rattle [ide shakes hts shoulders and makes the 
beads of hts rosary rattle at the same time] 
Listen to the old man’s bones rattling Oh, 
take the old old man to heaven. Blessed 
Barbara. 

THE GIRL Your wits are wandering Listen 
to me Are you hstening? 

THE friar Yes yes yes yes yes yes yes 
Remember whether I hear or not, I can 
absolve All the better for you perhaps if I 
do not hear the worst. He! He! He! Well 
well When my wits wander, squeeze my 
I young hand, and the blessed Barbara will 
restore my faculties [5Ae squeezes hts hand 
vigorously] Thats nght Tha-a-a-a-ats right 
Now I remember what I am and who you 
ore Proceed, my child 

THE GIRL. Father, I am to be married this 
year to a young fisherman 

THE FRIAR The dcvil you are, my dear 
THE GIRL [squeezing his hand] Oh hsten, 
listen, you are wandenng ogam 
THE FRIAR Thats nght hold my hand 
tightly I understand, I understand This 
young fisherman is neither very beautiful 
nor very brave, but he is honest and devoted 
to you, and there is something about him 
different to all the other young men 
THE GIRL You know him, then' 

THE FRIAR No no no no no I’m too old to 
remember people But Saint Barbara tells 
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me everything 

THE GIRL Then you know why we cant 
marry yet. 

THE FRIAR He IS too poor His mother will 
not let him unless his bride has a dowry — 

THE GIRL \inierrupting him impetuously^ Yes, 
yes’ oh blessed be Saint Barbara for sending 
you to me' Thirty croivns — thirty croivns 
from a poor girl like me it is wicked — mon- 
strous I must sin to earn it 

THE FRIAR. That Will not be your sm, but 
his mother ’s 

THE GIRL Oh, that is true* I never thought 
of that But will she suffer for it? 

THE FRIAR Thousands of years in purga- 
tory for it, my daughter. The worse the sin, 
the longer she will suffer So let her have it 
as hot as possible [The girl recoiU\ Do not 
let go my hand I’m wandering [5Ae squeezes 
his hand\ Thats right, darhng Sm is a very 
wicked thing, my daughter Even a mother- 
in-law’s sm IS very expensive, for your 
husband would stmt you to pay for masses 
for her souL 

THE GIRL That is true. You are very ivise, 
father 

THE FRIAR Let it be a vernal sm. an ami- 
able sm. What sm were you thinking of, for 
instance? 

THE GIRL There is a young Count Ferruccio 
[the Friar starts at the name'], son of the tyrant 
of Parma — 

THE FRIAR An excellent young man, 
daughter You could not sm -with a more 
excellent young man. But thirty crowns is 
too much to ask from him. He cant afford it 
He IS a beggar, an outcast He made love to 
Madonna Biigita, the sister of Cardinal 
Poldi, a Cardinal eighteen years of age, a 
nephew of the Holy Father The Cardmal 
surprised Ferruccio with his sister, and 
Ferrucio’s temper got the better of him He 
threw that holy young Cardmal out of the 
wndow and broke his arm 

THE GIRL You know everything 

THE FRLVR Saint Barbara, my daughter. 
Saint Barbara I know nothing But where 
have you seen Ferruccio'* Saint Barbara says 
that he nev er saw you in his life, and has not 
thirty crowns in the world 

THE GIRL Oh, why does not Saint Barbara 
tell you that I am an honest girl who would 
not sell herself for a thousand crowns 

THE FRIAR Do not give way to pride, 
daughter. Pride is one of the seven deadly 


sms. 

THE GIRL. I know that, fatlier, and believe 
me, I’m humble and good I swear to you by 
Our Lady that it is not Ferruccio's love that 
I must take, but his hfe. [The Fnar, startled, 
turns powerfully on her] Do not be angry, 
dear father do not cast me off. What is a 
poor girl to do'* We are very poor, my father 
and I. And I am not to kill him I am only 
to decoy him here, for he is a devil for women; 
and once he is m the inn, my father wall do 
the rest 

THE FRIAR [in fl tich baritone voice] Will he, 
by thunder and hghtnmg and the flood and 
all the saints, will he? [He f mgs off his gown 
and beard, revealing himself as a handsome 
youth, a nobleman by his dress, as he springs up 
and rushes to the door of the inn, which he batters 
with a stone] Ho there, Squarcio, rascal, 
assassin, son of a pig come out that I may 
break every bone m your carcass 
THE GIRL You are a young man' 

THE FRIAR. Another miracle of Saint 
Barbara. [Kicking the door] Come out, whelp, 
come out, rat Come out and be killed Come 
out and be beaten to a jelly. Come out, dog, 
swme, ammal, mangy hound, lousy — [Sgwar- 
cio comes out, sword in hand] Do you know 
who I am, dog-* 

SQUARCIO [impressed] No, your Excellency 
THE FRIAR. I am FeiTuccio, Count Fer- 
ruccio, the man you are to kiU, the man your 
devil of a daughter is to decoy, the man who 
IS now going to cut you into forty thousand 
pieces and throw you mto the lake 

SQUARCIO. Keep your temper, Signor Count 
FERRUCCIO. I’ll not keep my temper Ive 
an uncontrollable temper I get bhnding 
sphtting headaches if I do not reheve my 
temper by acts of violence I’ll reheve it 
now by pounding you to j elly , assassin that you 
are 

SQUARCIO [shrugging his shoulders] As you 
please. Signor Count I may as well earn my 
money now as another time [He handles his 
sword]. 

FERRUCCIO. Ass’ do you suppose I have 
trusted myself in this territory without pre- 
cautions'* My father has made a wager wath 
your feudal lord here about me 

SQUvRcio What wager, may it please jour 
Excellency'* 

FERRUCCIO. Wliat wager, blockhead' \^Tij, 
that if I am assassinated, the murderer will 
not be brought to justice. 
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sQUAKCio. So that if I kill you — 

FEHEUcao Your Baron will lose ten croivns 
unless you are broken on the wheel for it 

SQUAuao Only ten crowns, Excellency! 
Your father does not value your hfe very 
highly 

FERRUCCIO Dolt. Can you not reason? If 
the sum were larger your Baron would vnn 
it by kdhng me himself and breaking some- 
body else on the wheel for it you, most 
likely Ten crowns is just enough to make 
him break you on the wheel if you kill me, 
but not enough to pay for aU the masses 
that would have to be said for him if the 
guilt were his 

sQUAEcio That is very clever, Excellency 
[Sheathing hia sword] You shall not be slain 
I will take care of that If anything happens. 
It will be an accident 

FERRUCCIO Body of Bacchus! I forgot that 
tnck. I should have killed you when my 
blood was hot 

SQUAROo Will your Excellency please to 
step m? My best room and my best cooking 
are at your Excellency’s disposal 

FERRUCCIO To the devil -with your mangy 
kennel! You want to tell every traveller that 
Count Ferruccio slept m your best bed and 
was eaten by your army of fleas Take your- 
self out of my sight when yon have told me 
where the next mn is 

SQUARcio I’m sorry to thwart your Ex- 
cellency, but I have not forgotten your 
father’s wager, and until you leave this 
territory I shall stick to you like your shadow 

FERRUCCIO And why, pray? 

SQUARCIO Someone else might kill your 
Excellency, and, as you say, my illustrious 
Baron might break me on the wheel for your 
father’s ten crowns I must protect your 
Excellency, whether your Excellency is 
willmg or not 

FERRUCCIO If you dare to annoy me, I’ll 
handle your bones so that there -will be 
nothing left for the hangman to break. Now 
what do you say? 

SQUARCIO I say that your Excellency over- 
rates your Excellency’s strength You would 
have no more chance against me than a 
grasshopper [Ferruccio makes a demonsira- 
Uon\ Oh, I know that your Excellency has 
been taught by fencers and wrestlers and 
the like, but I can take all you can give me 
without tuxnmg a hair, and settle the account 
when you are out of breath That is why 


common men are dangerous, your Ex- 
cellency they are inured to toil and endur- 
ance Besides, I know all the tneks 
THE oiRL Do not attempt to quarrel wth 
my father, Count It must be as he says It 
IS his profession to kill What could you do 
against him? If you want to beat somebody, 
you must beat me [ 5 Ae goes into the inn] 
SQUARCIO I advise you not to tiy that. 
Excellency She also is very strong 

FERRUCCIO Then I shall have a headache 
thats all [lie throics himself ill-humoredly on 
a bench at the table outside the inn Giulia re- 
turns with a tablecloth and begins preparing the 
table for a meal] 

SQUARCIO A good supper, Excellency, wll 
prevent that And Giuha will sing for you 
FERRUCCIO Not while theres a broomstick 
in the house to break her ugly head with. 
Do you suppose I’m going to listen to the 
howhng of a she-wolf who wanted me to 
absolve her for getting me killed? 

SQUARCIO The poor must hve as well as 
the nch, sir Giuha is a good girl [He goes 
into the wa] 

FERRUCCIO [shouting after Must the 
nch die that the poor may hve? 

OIU1.IA The poor often die that the rich 
may hve 

FERRUCCIO What an honor for theml But 
It would have been no honor for me to die 
merely that you might marry your clod of a 
fisherman 

oruLiA You are spiteful, Signor 
FERRUCCIO I am no troubadour, Giuhaccia, 
if that 18 what you mean 
oiuiiA How did you know about my 
Sandro and his mother? How were you so 
wise when you pretended to be an old friar? 
you that are so childish now that you are 
yourselfl 

FERRUCCIO I take it that either Samt 
Barbara inspired me, or else that you are a 
great fool 

GIULIA Samt Barbara will surelypumsh you 
for that wicked he you told about her hand 
FERRUCCIO The hand that thnUed you? 
GIULIA That was blasphemy You should 
not have done it. You made me feel as if I 
had had a taste of heaven, and then you 
poisoned it in my heart as a taste of hell 
That was TOcked and cruel You nobles are 
cruel 

FERRUCCIO Well! do you expect us to nurse 
your babies for you? Our work is to rule and 
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to fight Ruling Is nothing but inflicting 
cruelties on wongdoers* fighting is nothing 
but being cruel to one's enemies You poor 
people leave us all the cruel work, and theu 
wonder that we are. cruel Where would you 
be if we left it undone? Outside the hfe I 
lead all to myself — the life of thought and 
poetry — I know only two pleasures cruelty 
and lust I desire revenge I desire women 
And both of them disappoint me when I get 
them 

GIULIA It would have been a good deed 
to kill you, I thmk. 

FERRUCCIO Killrng IS always sport, my 
Giuhaccia 

SANDRO 's VOICE [oR the Zule] Giulietta' 
Giuhetta' 

FERRUCCIO [calling to Aim] Stop that noise 
Your Giuhetta is here wuth a young noble- 
man Ckime up and amuse him [To GiulteUd\ 
What -will you give me if I tempt him to defy 
his mother and marry you without a doivry? 

GIULIA You are tempting me A poor girl 
can give no more than ^e has I should thmk 
you were a devil if you were not a noble, 
which IS worse [She goes out to meet Sandro] 
FERRUCCIO [calling after her] The devil does 
evil for pure love of it he does not ask a pnce: 
he offers it [Squarcio returns] Prepare supper 
for four, bandit 

SQUARCIO Is your appebte so great in this 
heat. Signor? 

FERRUCCIO There will be four to supper 
You, I, your daughter, and Sandro. Do not 
stint yourselves I pay for all Go and prepare 
more food 

SQUARCIO Your order is already obeyed. 
Excellency 

FERRUCCIO How? 

SQUARCIO. I prepared for four, having you 
her e to pay . The only difference your gracious- 
ness makes is that we shall have the honor 
to eat with you instead of after you. 

FERRUCCIO Dog of a bandit* you should 
have been bom a nobleman 
SQUiRcio I was born noble. Signor, but as 
we had no money to mamtam our pretensions, 

I dropped them [He goes bad into the ikk] 
Giulia returns mth Sandro 
GIULIA This IS the lad, Excellency Sandro 
this IS his lordship Count Ferruccio 
SANDRO At your lordship’s service 
FERRUCCIO. Sit down, Sandro, You, Giuha, 
and Squarcio are my guests [They ni] 

GiULLw Ive told Sandro everything, E\- i 


cellency. 

FERRUcao And what does Sandro say? 
[iS'^uarcio returns mth a tray] 

GIULIA He says that if you have ten crowns 
in your purse, and we kill you, we can give 
them to the Baron. It would be the same to 
him as if he got it from your illustrious father. 

SQUARCIO Stupid* the Count is cleverer 
than you think No matter how much money 
you give the Baron he can always get ten 
crowns more by breaking me on the wheel 
if the Count is killed 

GIULIA That IS true. Sandro did not think 
of that 

SANDRO [with cheerful politeness] Oh' what 
a head I have' I am not clever, Excellency 
At the same time you must know that I did 
not mean my Giuhetta to tell you I know 
my duty to your Excellency better than that. 

FERRUCCIO Come! You are dear people: 
charming people Let us get to work at the 
supper You shall be the mother of the family 
and give us our porbons, Giulietta [They 
take their places] Thats right Serve me last, 
Giuhetta Sandro is hungry 

SQUARCIO [fo the girl] Come come' do you 
not see that his Excellency ivill touch no- 
thing unbl we have had some first [He eats] 
See, Excellency' I have tasted everythmg 
To tell you the truth, poisomng is an art I 
do not understand 

FERRUCCIO. Very few professional poisoners 
do, Squarcio. One of the best professionals 
in Rome poisoned my uncle and aunt They 
are ahve sbll The poison cured my uncle’s 
gout, and only made my aimt thin, which was 
exactly what slie desired, poor lady, as she 
was losmg her figure terribly 

SQUARCIO. There is nothing like the sword. 
Excellency 

SANDRO Except the water. Father Squarcio 
Trust a fisherman to know that. Nobody onp 
teU that droivmng was not an accident. 

FERRUCCIO What does Giuhetta say? 

GIULIA I should not kill a man if I hated 
him You cannot torment a man when he is 
dead Men kill because they think it is what 
they call a sabsfacbon But that is only fancy 

FERRUCCIO And if jou loved him? Would 
you kill him then? 

GiULLi. Perhaps If you love a man you 
are his slave: everything he says — every- 
thing he does — is a stab to your heart, every 
day is a long dread of losing him Better kill 
him if there be no other escape 
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FERRUCCIO How well you have brought up 
your family, Squarcio' Some more omelette, 
Sandro? 

SANDRO [very cheerfully'] I thank your Ex- 
cellency [He accepts and eats mth an appetite] 
FERRUCCIO I pledge you all To the sword 
and the fisherman’s net to love and hate! 
[He drinks they drink mth hini] 

SQUARcio To the sword' 

SANDRO To the net, Excellency, with 
thanks for the honor 
oruLiA To love. Signor 
FERRUCCIO To hate the noble’s portion' 
SQUARCIO The meal has done you good. 
Excellency How do you feel now? 

FERRUCCIO I feel that there is nothing but 
a bait of ten croivns between me and death, 
Squarcio 

SQUARCIO It 13 enough. Excellency And 
enough is always enough 

SANDRO Do not think of that, Excellency 
It IS only that we are poor folk, and have to 
consider how to make both ends meet as one 
may say [Looking at the dish] Excellency — ’’ 
FERRUCCIO Fmish it, Sandro Ive done 
SANDRO Father Squarcio? 

SQUARao Finish it, finish it 
SANDRO Giuhetta? 

aiuiJA [«U73rtsed] Me? Oh no Fimsh it, 
Sandro it ivill only go to the pig 
SANDRO Then, with your Excellency’s 
permission — [he helps himself] 

SQUARCIO Sing for his Excellency, my 
daughter 

Giulia turns to the door to fetch her mandoline 
FERRUCCIO I shall jump into the lake, 
Squarcio, if your cat begins to miaowl 
SANDRO [always cheerful and reassuring] No, 
no. Excellency Giuhetta smgs very sweetly 
have no fear 

FERRUCCIO I do not care for singmg at 
least not the singing of peasants There is 
only one thmg for which one woman -will do 
as well as another, and that is lovemakmg 
Come, Father Squarcio I will buy Giuhetta 
from you you can have her back for nothing 
when I am tired of her How much? 

SQUARCIO In ready money, or m promises'’ 
FERRUCCIO Old fox Ready money 
SQUARCIO Fifty crowns. Excellency 
FERRUCCIO Fifty crowns! Fifty crowns for 
that blackfaced devil' I would not give fifty 
crowns for one of my mother’s ladies-in- 
waitmg Fifty pence, you must mean. 
SQUARCIO Doubtless your Excellency,being 


a younger son, is poor Shall we say five and 
twenty crowns? 

FERRUCCIO I tell you she is not worth five 
SQUARCIO Oh, if you come to what she is 
worth. Excellency, what arc any of us worth? 
I take it that you are a gentleman, not a 
merchant 

oiULiA \Vhat are you worth, Signorino? 
FERRUCCIO I am accustomed to be asked 
for favors, Giuhaccia, not to be asked im- 
pertinent questions 

QiULiA What would you do if a strong man 
took you by the scruff of your neck, or liis 
daughter thrust a kmfe m your throat. 
Signor? 

FERRUCCIO It would be many a year, my 
gentle Giuhaccia, before any baseborn man 
or woman would dare threaten a nobleman 
again The whole village would be flayed 
ahve 

SANDRO Oh no. Signor 'Tlicse things often 
have a great air of being accidents And the 
great families are well content that they 
should appear so It is such a great trouble to 
flay a whole village ahve Here by the water, 
accidents are so common 

SQUARCIO We of the nobihty. Signor, are 
not strict enough I learnt that when I took 
to breeding horses The horses you breed 
from thoroughbreds are not all worth the 
trouble most of them are screws Well, the 
horsebreeder gets nd of his screws for what 
they Will fetch they go to labor like any 
peasant’s beast But our nobihty does not 
study its business so carefully If you are a 
screw, and the son of a baron, you are brought 
up to think yourself a httle god, though you 
are nothmg, and cannot rule yourself, much 
less a provmce And you presume, and pre- 
sume, and presume — 

OIULIA And insult, and insult, and msult 
SQUARCIO Until one day you find yourself 
in a strange place with nothing to help you 
but your own hands and your own wits — 
OIULIA And you perish — 

SANDRO Accidentally — 

OIULIA And your soul goes crying to your 
father for vengeance — 

SQUARCIO If indeed, my daughter, there 
be any soul left when the body is slam 

FERRUCCIO [crossing himself hastily] Dog of 
a bandit do you dare doubt the existence 
of God and the soul? 

SQUARCIO I think, Excellency, that the 
soul is so precious a gift that God will not 
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give it to a man for nothmg He must earn 
it by bemg something and doing something 
I should not hke to kill a man ivith a good 
soul Ive had a dog that had, I’m persuaded, 
made itself something of a soul, and if any- 
one had murdered that dog, I would have 
slam him But shew me a man ivith no soul 
one who has never done anything or been 
anythmg, and I will kill him for ten crowns 
ivith as httle remorse as I would stick a pig 
SANDRO. Unless he be a nobleman, of 
course — 

SQUARCio In which case the price is fifty 
croivns 

VERRUcao Soul or no soul> 

SQUARCIO When it comes to a matter of 
fifty crowms. Excellency, business is business 
Tlie man who pays me must square the ac- 
count with the devil It is for my employer 
to consider whether the action be a good one 
or no* it IS for me to earn his money honestly 
When I said I should not hke to kill a man 
with a good soul, I meant kilhng on my own 
account not professionally 
FERRUCCIO Are you sudi a fool then as to 
spoil your own trade by sometimes kilhng 
people for nothing’ 

SQUARao One kills a snake for nothmg, 
Excellency One kills a dog for nothmg 
sometimes. 

SANDRO \apologelicaUy'\ Only a mad dog. 
Excellency, of course 

SQUARCIO A pet dog, too One that eats 
and eats and is useless, and makes an honest 
man’s house dirty. [He njcj] Come, Sandro, 
and help me to clean up You, Giuha, stay 
and entertain his Excellency 
He and Sandro make a hammock of the 
cloth, tn which they carry tJie wooden platters and 
fragments of the meal mdoors Ferruccio is left 
alone with Giulia. The gloaming deepens 
FERRUCCIO Does your father do the house 
work wnth a great girl like you idhng about’ 
Squarcio is a fool, after all 

GiuuA No, Signor* he has left me here to 
prevent you from escapmg 

FERRucao There is nothing to be gamed 
by kilhng me, Giuhaccia. 

GIULIA Perhaps, but I do not know I saw 
Sandro make a sign to my father, that is 
why they \\ ent m. Sandro has something m 
his head 

FERRucCTO [brutally'] Lice, no doubt 
GIULIA [unaiored] That would only make 
him scratch his head, Signor, not make signs 


wntli it to my father You did ivrong to throw 
the Cardinal out of the window 
FERRUCCIO Indeed and pray why? 

GIULIA He wall pay thirty croivns for your 
dead body. Then Sandro could marry me 
FERRUCCIO And be broken on the w'heel 
for it. 

GIULIA It would look hke an accident. 
Signor Sandro is very clever; and he is so 
humble and cheerful and good-tempered that 
people do not suspect him as they suspect 
my father. 

FERRUCCIO. Giuhetta* if I reach Sacro- 
monte in safety, I sivear to send you thirty 
crowns by a sure messengei -within ten days 
Then you can marry your Sandro How does 
that appeal to you’ 

GiULLi Your oath is not worth twenty 
pence, Signor 

FERRUCCIO. Do you think I ivill die here 
hke a rat in a trap — breath fails him], 

GIULIA Rats have to wait m their traps for 
death. Signor. Why not you? 

FERRUCaO I’ll fight 

GIULIA You are welcome. Signor. The 
blood flows fireeest when it is hot 
FERRUCCIO She devil' Listen to me, 
Giuhetta — 

oiULU It IS useless. Signor. Giuhetta or 
Giuhaccia* it makes no difference If they 
two in there kill you it toU be no more to 
me — except for the money — than if my 
father trod on a snail 

FERRUCCTO Oh, it is not possible that I, a 
nobleman, should die by such filthy hands, 
GIULIA You have hved by them, Signor 
I see no sign of any work on your oivn hands 
We can bring death as well as hfe, we poor 
people. Signor 

FERRUCCTO Mother of God, what shall I do? 
GiuLU. Pray, Signor 

FERRUCCTO Pray' With the taste of death 
in my mouth? I can think of nothing 

GIULIA. It is only that you have forgotten 
your beads. Signor [she picks up the Friar's 
rosary] You remember the old man’s bones 
ratthng Here they are [she rattles them, before 
him] 

FERRUCCIO That reminds me. I know of a 
painter in the north that can paint such 
beautiful saints that the heart goes out of 
one’s body to look at them If I get out of 
this ahve I’ll make him paint St Barbara so 
that everyone can see that she is lovelier 
than St Cecilia, who looks like ray washer- 
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capable of discharging the duties of a pubhc 
post, he resigns 

PROTEUS [alarmed] Resigns! What are you 
driving at? 

CRASsue A king cannot resign 
NICOBAR You might as well talk of behead- 
ing yourself You cant behead yourself 
BOANERGES Other people can, though 
MAGNUS Do not let us quarrel about words, 
gentlemen Icannotresign But I can abdicate 
ALL THE REST [siarUng to their fiet] Abdicate! 
[Tke^ stare at him in cansiemaiion] 

AMANOA [mhisthiig a desceTiding minor scale 
veiy eayressiceZi/]!!'!!’!! [SAe sits dotvn] 

MAGNUS Of cohrse, abdicate Lysistrata 
you have been a teacher of history You can 
assure your colleagues that there is nothing 
unprecedented in an abdication. The Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, for instance — 
LVSISTRATA Oh, Charles the Fifth be — be 
bothered! he’s not good enough Sir I have 
stood by you as far as I dared Dont throw 
me over You must not abdicate [She sits 
doivn, dutressed] 

PROTEUS You cannot abdicate except by 
my advice 

MAGNUS I am acting upon your advice. 
PROTEUS Nonsense’ [He sits domi] 

BALBUS Ridiculous’ [He sits down] 

PLINY Youre not senous, you Imow [He 
sits doivn] 

NICOBAR You cant upset the apple cart 
like this [He sits down ] 

CRASsus I must say this is not playing the 
game [He sits dotvn] 

BOANERGES [powerJiiUy] Well, why not? 
Why not? Though as an old Repubhcan I 
have no respect for His Majesty as a King, 
I have a great respect for him as a Strong 
Man. But he is not the only pebble on the 
beach Why not have done with this supersti- 
tion of monarchy, and bring the British 
Commonwealth into hne with all the other 
great Powers today as a repubhc? [He sits 
down] 

MAGNUS My abdication does not involve 
that, Mr Boanerges I am abdicating to save 
the monarchy, not to destroy it. I shall be 
succeeded by my son Robert, Prince of 
Wales He wiU make an admirable consbtu- 
tional monarch 

PLINY Oh, come! Dont be hard on the lad, 
sir He has plenty of brains 
MAGNUS Oh yes, yes, yes I did not mean 
that he is a nonentity quite the contrai^ he 


IB much cleverer than I am But I have never 
been able to induce him to take any interest 
m parhamentarypohtics Heprefersintellect- 
ual pursuits 

NICOBAR Dont you beheve it He is up to 
his neck m business 

MAGNUS Just so Hc asks me why I waste 
my time ivith you here pretending to govern 
the country when it is really governed by 
Breakages, Limited And really I hardly know 
how to answer him 

CRASSUS Things are like that nowadays 
My son says just the same 

LYSISTRATA Personally I get on very well 
with the Pnnce, but somehow I do not feel 
that he is interested in what I am doing 

BALBUS He isnt. He wont interfere inth 
you as long as you dont interfere with him 
Just the nght king for us Not pig-headed 
Not meddlesome Thinks that nothing we do 
matters a rap What do you say, Joe? 

PROTEUS ARer all, wbynot?ifyour Majesty 
IS in earnest 

MAGNUS I assure you I am very much m 
earnest 

PROTEUS Well, I confess I did not foresee 
this turn of events But I ought to have fore- 
seen It. What your Majesty proposes is the 
straightforward, logical, intellectually honest 
solution of our difficulty Consequently it is 
the last solution I could have expected in 
pohtics But I reckoned without your 
Majesty's character The more I think of it 
the more clearly I see that you ore right — 
that you are taking the only course open to 
you 

CRASSUS I never said I was against it, Joe 

BALBUS Neither did I 

NICOBAR I think theres a great deal to be 
said for it 1 have no objection. 

PLINY One king is no worse than another, 
IS he? 

BOANERGES Is he any better? The way you 
fellows scuttle backward and forward firom 
oneimndtoanotherwhenever Joe holds up his 
finger is disgusting This is a Cabinetof sheep 

PROTEUS Well, give the flock abetter le^ 
if you can Have you anything else to pro- 
pose? 

BOANERGES I dont know that I have on the 
spur of the moment We should have had 
notice of this But I suppose the King must 
do as he thinks nght 

PROTEUS Then the goat goes with the 
sheep, so thats all nght 
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BOANERGES Who ate you calling a goat? 

MCOBAR If you come to that, who are you 
calling sheep ^ 

AJiANDA Steady there, childrenl steady' 
steady' {To the Kin^ You have brought us 
all round, sir, as usual. 

PROTEUS There is nothing more to be said 

AMANDA That means another half hour at 
least 

BOANERGES Womant this 1? not the moment 
for your tomfooleries. 

PROTEUS {impressively] Bill is right, Amanda 
{He rises and becomes the conventional House of 
Commons orator] 

Ministers compose themselves to listen ivith 
grave attention, as if in church, but Lysistrata 
ts contemptuous and Amanda amused 

PROTEUS [coRhraning] It is a solemn moment 
It IS a moment in which an old tie is bemg 
broken I am not ashamed to confess that it 
IS a tie &om which I have learned somethmg 

MAtE MINISTERS {murmur] Hear hear' Hear 
hear' 

PROTEUS For my own part — and I think I 
may speak for others here as well — it has 
been no mere pohtical tie, but a tie of 
sincere friendship 

Renewed murmurs of sympathy Increasing 
emotion 

PROTEUS We have had our disagreements 
— as which of us has not? — but they have 
been family quarrels 

CRASsus Thats alL Nothing more 

PROTEUS May I say lovers’ quarrels? 

PLiNv {wiping his eyes] You may, Joe You 
may 

PROTEUS My friends, we came here to a 
meeting. We find, alas' that the meeting is 
to be a leavetakmg [Crossas sniffs tearfully] 
It IS a sad leavetalang on our part, but a cor- 
dial one [Hear Hear from Phny] We are 
cast down, but not discouraged Lookmg 
back to the past -with regret, we can still look 
forward to the future with hope That future 
has its dangers and its difficulties It ivill bring 
us new problems, and it mil bring us face to 
face with a new king But the new problems 
and the new king will not make us forget our 
old counsellor, monarch, and — he will allow 
me to say — comrade [Hear Hears ad Ubiiuni] 
I know my words will find an echo in all your 
hearts when I conclude by sajnng that what- 
soever king shall reign — 

AM\.VD\ Youll be the Vicar of Bray, Joe 
Uproar Proteus f mgs himself into his chair 


indignantly 

BALBus Shame' 

NICOBAR. Shut up, you b — 

PLINY. A joke's a joke, but really — 
CRASSUS Too bad, Amanda' Behave your- 
self. 

LYSISTRATA She has a perfect right to 
speak. You are a parcel of sentimental fools. 
BOANERGES [nsiRg] Silcnce Order 
AMANDA Sorry. 

BOANERGES So you ought to bc Where's 
your manners'* Where’s your education'* 
King Magnus we part, but we part as strong 
men part, as friends 'The Prune Minister 
has correctly represented the sentiments of 
all the men present I call on them to express 
those sentiments m the good old Enghsh 
fashion [S'nigwg in stentorian tones] Fo-o-o-o- 
r-r-r 

MALE MINISTERS E.\CEPT PROTEUS {riSVlg and 
stnging] 

— he’s a jolly good fel-low 
For he’s a j'oUy good fel-low 
For he’s — 

MAGNUS {peremptorily] Stop Stop 
Sudden silence and misgiving. They sit down 
furtively 

MAGNUS I thank you Avith all my heart, but 
there is a misapprehension. We are not taking 
leave of one another I have no mtention of 
withdrawing from an active part m pohtics 
PROTEUS What" 

MAGNUS You are looking on me, ivith an 
emotion which has deeply touched me, as a 
man ivith a pohtical past But I look on myself 
rather as a man with a pohtical future I 
have not yet told you my plans 
NICOBAR What plans-* 

BALBUS A retired kmg cant ha\ e plans and 
a future 

MAGNUS Why not-* I am looking forward 
to a most exciting and enjoyable time As I 
shall of course dissolve parliament, the fun 
Avill begm with a general elecfaon 

BOANEBOE3 {dismayed] But Ive only just 
been elected Do you mean that I shall have 
to stand two elections in one month'* Have 
you thought of the expenses'* 

M.AGNUS Surely your e.xpenses will be paid 
by the State 

BOANERGES Paid by the State' Is that all 
you know about electioneering in England'' 
PROTEUS You will get your whack out of 
the party funds, Bill; and if you cant find the 
extras you must put up with straight a otes. 
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like for all I care I am going out of politics. 
Politics IS a mug's game [He goes] 

CRASSUS [nsiag reluctantly and taking his hat] 
If Nick goes, I shall ha\ e to go too. 

TSAQNVs Can you really teai yourself away 
from pohtics^ 

CRASSUS Only too glad to be well out of 
them, if Breakages will let me They shoved 
me into it; and I daresay theyll find another 
job for me [lie goe^] 

PLINY [cheerful to ihe last as he, too, goes for 
his hat] Well, I am glad nothmg’s happened 
You know, sir, nothing ever really does 
happen in the Cabinet Never mmd their bit 
of temper Theyll feed out of your hand to- 
morrow [He goes] 

BALBOs [after taking his hat] Now that theyre 
all gone I dont mind saying that if anything 
should ever happen to the throne, and your 
Majesty should become a President with a 
Cabmet to pick, you might easily find a 
worse Home Secretary than me, TOth all my 
faults 

MAGNUS I shall bear it m mind By the way, 
if you should happen to overtake the Prune 
Minister, wU you be so good as to remind 
him that we quite forgot to settle that little 
affair of the proposal of America to annex 
the British Commonwealth 

B iLBUs By the Lord, so we did' Well, thats 
a good one' Ha ha' Ha ha ha ha ha' [He 
goes out laughing heartily] 

MAGNUS They dont take it m, Lizzie, not 
one bit It is as if another planet were crash- 
ing into us The kingdom and the power and 
the glory ■will pass from us and leave us 
naked, face to face with our real selves at 
last 

LYSisTRATA So much the better, if by our 
real selves you mean the old Enghsh stock 
that was imhke any other Nowadays men 
all over the world are as much ahke as hotel 
dinners It’s no use pretending that the 
America of George Washington is going to 
swallow up the 'England of Queen Anne 
The America of George Washington is as 
dead as Queen Anne What they call an 
American is only a wop pretending to be a 


Pilgrun Father He is no more Uncle Jona- 
than than you are John Bull 

MAGNUS y es we hve in a world of wops, all 
melting mto one another; and vihen all the 
frontiers are do'wn London may be outvoted 
by Tennessee, and all the other places where 
we still madly teach our children the nienta- 
hty of an eighteenth century village school. 

LYSISTRATA. Ncver fear, sir It is not the 
most Ignorant national crowd that iviU come 
out on top, but the best power station, for 
you cant do without power stations, and you 
cant run them on patriotic songs and hatred 
of the foreigner, and guff and bugaboo, 
though you can run nationahsm on nothing 
else But I am heartbroken at your not com- 
ing into the House ivith us to keep old Eng- 
land m front and lead a new Party against 
Breakages [/eari come into her eyes] 

MAGNUS [fatting her consolingly on ihe back] 
That would have been splendid, wouldnt it'' 
But I am too old fashioned This is a farce 
that younger men must fimsh 

AMANDA [taking her arm] Come home ivith 
me, dear. I wU sing to you until you cant 
help laughing Come 

Lysisiraia pockets her handkerchief, shakes 
the King’s hands impulsively, and goes iiith 
Amanda The King plunges into deep thought 
Presently the Q,ueen comes back 

THE QUEEN. Now Maguus it’s time to dress 
for dinner 

MAGNUS [much disturbed] Oh, not nou I have 
something very big to think about I dont want 
any dinner. 

THE QUEEN [peremptorily] No dinner' Did 
anyone ever hear of such a thing' You know 
you ivill not sleep if you think after seven 
o’clock 

MAGNUS [ivomed] But really, Jeimma — 

THE QUEEN [going to hivi and taking his am] 
Now, now, now' dont be naughty I mustnt 
be late for dinner Come on, like a good httle 
boy 

The King, 'with a grimace of hopeless tender- 
ness, allows himself to be led away, 

THE END 
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XXXIII 

JITTA’S ATONEMENT 

BY SIEGFRffiD TREBITSCH 

Author of Genesung, Weltuntergang, Das Haus am Abhong, Togwandler, Em 
Muttersohn, Der Tod und die Liehc, Gefahrliche Jalirc, Spates Licht, Die Frau 
ohne Dieustag, Der Gehebte, Die Last des Blutes, etc etc. 

TRANaLATEo Bv BERNARD SHAW 


ACT I 

1920 The dratvtng room tn a fiat in Vienna 
It IS fashionably decorated and elegantly fur- 
nished, but not homehke, as there are no books 
nor personal belongings nor household odds and 
ends lying about The trvo photogravure repro- 
ductions of pictures on the walls, symmetrically 
placed at equal distances from the door, are of 
the refinedly aphrodisiac character considered 
de rigueur m hotels But the place is not quite 
like a hotel sitting room, because there ts very 
little furniture only two seats, a couch, and a 
small table with a glass fioner-vase and a mirror 
on ft 

It IS an oblong room, and from the point of 
view of anyone looking towards the corner the 
long wall on the right has tn the middle of tithe 
door leading to the entrance hall, and Uie short 
wall on the left has an open door close to the 
comer through which a bed with rose-coloured 
hangings ts partly visible In the same wall 
further forward from ike same point of view is 
the f replace 

The couch is in the comer, parallel to the 
longer wall, not quite close againk it A comfort- 
able upholstered stool, really a chair mlhout a 
hack, IS at the foot of the couch This stool has a 
cushion on it which evidently belongs to the couch 
The other seat, a chair with arms, is almost in 
the middle of the room, but nearer to the fireplace 
than to the door The table stands near ike corner 
of ike fireplace 

It ts almost dark 

Mrs Bilhter, an elderly housekeeper, has 
something of the same undomeshcated air as the 
room Her hair, though not aggressively dyed, is 
still rather younger than her face She ts well 
dressed, like a hotel manageress She opens the 
door , leiiing in some electric light from the hall 
She has a stiver tray tn her hands, with a siphon, 
two tumblers, and a bottle on it She switches on 
the light at the door, and crosses the room to the 
table, where she puts donm the tray She looks 
round the room to see whtiher it is Udy She goes 


to the stool, takes the cushion, from if, and puts it 
m its proper place on the couch 

Somebody rings at the outer door of the fiat 
Mrs BtUtier goes out to open it 

A girl’s voice \pie accent is not that of a ladyl 
Gentleman ordered these Suppose it’s all 
right, isnt it? • 

MRS buliter’s voice Ycs Just bnng them 
in, and put them m the vase for me, will you? 

Mrs Bilhter returns, followed by a girl from 
the florist’s shop, carrying a handsome present 
of flowers 

MRS BiLLiTER [pointing io the vase] ’There 
111 fetch some water 

She goes into the bedroom and smiches on the 
light there The roseate hangings of the bed ap- 
pear io great advantage The flower girl, on her 
way to the vase, stops fasanated 

Mrs Bilhter returns with a jug from the bed- 
room nashstand a very pretty jug tn rose color 
and gold 

The flotver girl puts the roses into the vase, 
and Mrs Bilhter fills tt with water 

Mrs Btlbter takes the jug back into the bed- 
room, and (he gal steals after her to the door and 
peeps enviously tn 

Mrs Bilhter returns, putting out the bedroom 
light as she does so, and finds the girl at the door 

THE FLOIVER OIBL Just right for two, amt 
It? 

MRS BILLITER [incensed] What do you mean, 
ivith your “Just right for two”? 

THE FLOWER OIBL [gnnntng] Oh, it’s nothing 
to me But I know 

MRS BILHTER You know too much, you do 
Altc they paid for? 

THE FLOAVER GIRL Oh yes thats quite all 
nght [SAe gnns again, shewing no sign of 
going] 

MRS BILLITER [peremptorily] Well? What are 
you waitmg for? And Avhat are you grmmng 
at? 

THE FLOWER GIRL. Amt the gentleman 
here? He promised to leave me something 
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MRS BiixiTER [impatiently groping in her 
purse and extracting a iija] Thats how they 
give themselves away, offermg tips when 
they have no call to [iSAe gives her some money^ 
There* Now, out you go I’m busy 
THE FLOWER GIRL [^arcashc] Sorry, I’m sure 
Thanks aivfully. goes to the door, but stops 
on hearing the outer door opened by a latch-key 
from without] Oh, here is the gentleman 
The gentleman enters^ The girl ogles him He 
recognizes her, and makes a gesture towards his 
pocket 

MRS BiLLiTER \very decisively] Thats all 
nght, sir she’s had what you promised [To 
the girl, sternly] Good evening to you [NAe sails 
to the door so formidably that the girl, after an 
ineffectual grimace, has to go] 

The moment the gentleman is left alone he 
shews signs of severe physical suffering His 
ascent of the stairs has brought on an attack of 
angina pectoris He makes his nay to the stool, 
and collapses on it, struggling with the paroxysm 
Mrs Billiter returns 

MRS BILLITER [running to hm] Oh dear, oh 
dear, has it come on again, su:? 

THE GENTLEMAN [a little better] It’s aU nght 
now, h'Irs Bilhter I took the stairs too fast 
I rush at them without thinking [He rises, 
^and tries to take off his overcoat She helps him] 
Thank you, Mrs Bilhter I — I — I — [gasping] 
Just a moment Whew! [jIs the coat comes off 
he plunges to the armchair, and sinks into ti] 
MRS BILLITER How often have I begged 
you never to walk upstairs but always to 
take the lift? And now see the state you are 
in' 

THE GENTLEMAN Dont look'at me it will 
only distress you Angma pectoris is a hor- 
rible thmg; but it passes off soon. You can 
do nothing, thank you 

MRS BILLITER [taking his hat and coat out into 
the vestibule] Dear! dear' dear! 

Rather dazed by the attack, he sits up, straight- 
ening his collar and coat rather irresolutely, and 
looking very careworn indeed He is well dressed, 
on the verge of fifty, going grey, very distin- 
guished in appearance and kindly in manner 
MRS BILLITER [reiurniRg] Why iviU you never 
take the hft, sir? It isnt as if anyone in this 
house knew you And for that matter you 
meet people on the staus as well as in the 
hft 

THE GENTLEMAN I know, but I mustnt let 
the hftmen see me commg here too often 
People talk, e\en when they have to hve by 


holdmg their tongues 

MRS BILLITER [reproachfully] Oh, sir' 

THE GENTLEMAN [quickly Saving the situation] 
Except you, Mrs Bilhter. You are an excep- 
tion to all the lules 

MRS BILLITER It's you who are the excep- 
taon, sir I wish aU the other gentlemen that 
keep rooms here on the qmet to enjoy them- 
selves were hke you 'There are people and 
people m this world; and I know a gentle- 
man when I see hun And I feel sure your 
lady IS a real lady, and always the same lady; 
though of course I take care never to see her 
THE GENTLEMAN Thats Very kind of you, 
Mrs Bilhter [He rises to go to the table] 

MRS BILLITER [stopping Aim] Now do sit 
qmet a moment, sir \^at was it you wanted? 
THE GENTLEMAN A mouthful of soda water 
MRS BILLITER 'There* I’ll get it foi you Sit 
doivn [He does so She goes to the table and fills 
a glass from the siphon] If you would only let 
me put a drop of brandy m it? 

THE GENTLEMAN [shaking his head decisively] 
It would probably kiU me I know. I am a 
doctor [He takes the glass from her]. Thank 
you [He di inks] 

MRS BILLITER You are not right yet I can 
see it in your face 

THE GENTLEMAN [hands her back the glass a 
little abruptly, and pulls himself together]V^ 

MRS BILLITER There' I shouldnt have said 
that [iSAe replaces the glass on the table, 
snubbed] 

THE GENTLEMAN Not at all I know how 
anxious you are about me, and how kindly 
you mean it. But I am all right now; and I — 
I — [Ae takes out his watch and looks at li] I am 
expecting somebody 

MRS BILLITER [Utking thc hint] Yes, sir. I’m 
going [She crosses the room to the door, but 
turns for a moment appealingly before going out] 
But you will take the lift next time, sir, wont 
you? If anythmg were to happen to you — 
not that I tlunk anythmg hke that, of course; 
but — 

THE GENTLEMAN Of couTse not, MrsBdhter 
Still — [Ae shrugs his shouldersy 

MRS BILLITER Yes, SU*. And then what 
could I do but send for the pohce? 

THE GENTLEMAN Qmte SO, qmte SO If I 
come agam I will take the lift I promise. 

MRS BILHTER 'Thank you, sir 'Thank you 
kmdly [5Ae goes out, closing the door very 
softly beland her] 

The gentleman, left alone, rises and goes to 
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{he table, where he takes up the mirror and looks 
at hts tvnnJcles arid hts blanching hair He shakes 
his head and puts the mirror dorm Then he 
takes out a agaret, puts it between hts lips, takes 
out a match, and « about to strike it when the bell 
rings twice Hts face lights up, he throws the 
match and the cigaret into the f re, and goes out 
eagerly to admit the visitor, leaving the door of 
the room open Immediately afterwards a veiled 
lady humes tn like a hunted creature He follows 
her, shuts the door, and comes to her tn the 
middle of the room They embrace 
THE GENTLEMAN [affectionately'] Why do you 
always look as if you were running away, and 
had just stumhled into my arms by chance? 

THE LADY I always feel as if my husband 
were lying m wait for me at the next turn. 

THE GENTLEMAN Well, suppose he werel 
You are not afraid of poor Alfred, are you? 
At home you are a perfect tyrant to him 
JITTA I should have no courage if he 
caught me Besides, if we are found out there 
wiU be an end of everything 
BRUNO I almost wish we were found out 
JITTA Why? 

BRUNO It would force us to stand by one 
another, and come out openly before all the 
world with our love 

JITTA [embracing him impulsively] Shall we? 
BRUNO There is my ivife Always my wife 
JITTA [recotUng from him impatiently, and 
throwing her cloak on the coucA] Oh yes A^gnes 
Always Agnes, Agnes, Agnes 

BRUNO She has done nothing to deserve 
our betrayal of her she has sacnficed her life 
to me I cant face what she would suffer 
JITTA Has she sacnficed more for you than 
you for her? It is not the thought of Agnes 
that holds me back But the scandal would 
rum you. [She takes off her hat, and puts it on 
the table] 

BRUNO [with sudden energy] I want to be 
nimed Oh, the life of a Umversity professor 
Hi s respectabihty kiUs his mmd His wife’s 
respectabihty kills her soul They both be- 
come mere shells of their former selves 
going through hfe m grooves, on rails like 
tramcars, envying the tinkers and gipsies 
If it were not for Agnes I should commit 
some disgraceful offence to free myself 
JITTA. I am afraid disgrace would not mend 
matters I could not bear yours 

BRUNO Nor I yours We are m the net 
JITTA Not here, Bruno We have broken 
through the net mlp our dreamland [lYow 


that her hat and veil are off Jitta is revealed as 
one of those attractively refined women whose 
wistfully sensitive unsmiling mouths and tragic 
eyes not only make imaginative men fancy un- 
fathomable depths in their natures, and some- 
thing undefnably sad and splendid in thar 
destinies, but actually force this conception on 
the women themselves, however commonplace 
their characters and circumstances may be Jitta 
IS nothing more extraordinary than the wife of 
a college don, and has done nothing more heroic 
than fall in love with another and more poetic 
don {also married), but to her lover and herself 
her hfe is as dignified and beautiful as her face, 
and their relations as nobly tragic as her eyes 
So, as we are all a little like that, let us share 
their dream for a moment whilst she continues, 
sitting down beside him] You must brush off 
the bits of the broken net [Tracing on hts 
brow] There is a thread of it here, and here, 
and straight doivn here [5Ae kisses his brow] 
No they are not gone yet 

BRUNO It is not the net I can leave that 
behmdwheni come here into the dreamland 
These lost few months have been wonderfuL 
But they have been terrible 

JITTA. Yes wonderful and terrible But 
they have been real, real Life m the net is 
never real it is all acting 

BRUNO That IS true But there is some- 
thmg still more real than the dream 
JITTA What IS that? 

BRUNO The awakemng 
JITTA For me there wiU be no awakemng 
BRUNO There is always the tap at the door 
in the mormng The tap ivith bony knuckles 
The caller 

JITTA Death! Oh, why will you always 
harp on that? Death is nothing Life with 
love IS everythmg Think, Bruno We are 
here alone There is nothing between us and 
happmess except the courage to grasp it 
Can you never be happy? 

BRUNO Can any mortal be happy? 

JITTA [suddenly prosaic and impatient] Yes 
Alfred can A glass of wine and a cigar can 
make Alfred happy A vote of thanks can 
make Alfred happy A cheque for £25 can 
make him happy But I cannot make you 
happy 

BRUNO Dearest love you can, you do 
make me inexpressibly happy So happy, 
that every tim e you go away from me, and 
I stand hstemng to your footsteps dying 
away m the distance — I always listen to 
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them to catch the last sound of you — I am 
stabbed with a fear that I have held you m 
my arms for the last time But when we have 
been parted for days, and I am here waitmg 
for you and thinkin g the moments endless 
until you come, and at last I hear your ring, 

I suddenly become like a freshman just up 
from school [She laughs, smoothing his grey 
hair'] Yes I know, but grey as I am, I am 
still a hobbledehoy, just a student waitmg 
for his girl at the comer of the street where 
her shop is 

JITTA [moved] And do you think it is any 
different with me? All day I long to be with 
you, to say a thousand things to you' And 
when at last — [she finishes the sentence by a 
caress]^ When you are aAvay from me, I plod 
through my housework, and just coimt the 
days until — until this [she again presses him 
in her arms, and draws him down beside her on 
the couch] 

bhuno If only I were young' Then I could 
really begm a new life ivith you instead of 
merely thinking and dreaming about it 

JITTA I like it better as it is I dont want 
to see you every day and become a common- 
place with you, Bruno 

BRUNO But are you content with these 
heartbreaking stolen hours'* I’d risk you 
beconung a commonplace I want you to be 
a commonplace for me, but I daresay I 
should bore you 

JITTA [sighing blissfully] The happmess of 
these stolen hours is so dehcious that it 
makes up to me for everything I have to 
endure between times And who knows what 
would happen if I were to break up your 
home and shatter your career'* Are you sure 
we should not be too tired out, too broken 
by the effort, to enjoy our rest"* One has to 
be young to do such things, Bruno young 
enough to be able to forget 

BRUNO [sadly] Y ou are right Our love looks 
■\\ eU only by candlehght It wont stand day- 
hght 

JITTA [refusing to be discouraged] Dayhght 
IS for your work, for your great book that is 
to be the crown of your career But here m 
the candlehght you belong to me, and to 
me only 

BRUNO [quicUy] Oh, not here alone. Do 
you think ^at my -wife and my daughter put 
you qmte out of my head ivhen I am at home ’’ , 
They never do you are everywhere But 
what must it be for you? I often reproach 


myself — 

JITTA [softly] You mustnt do that I am 
not unhappy, Bruno I was at first I hardly 
dared go home and face Alfred's inquisitive 
eyes But he saw nothmg his self-conceit is 
impenetrable His cheerful grm killed my 
conscience. I hold up my head now every- - 
where I am proud of belongmg to you 
When one is really happy, one is ruthless 
and shameless 

BRUNO Jitta do you know that you be- 
longed to me before we ever saw one another? 
JITTA Yes We were destined — 

BRUNO. I dont mean that I mean that we 
actually belonged to one another physic- 
ally I mean that my daughter — born before 
we knew' one another — is your daughter 
JITTA Edith' What do you mean, Bruno'* 
You have the strangest fancies 

BRUNO This IS not a fancy, Jitta It is a 
hard scientific fact I worked out its theoretic 
possibihty before Edith was bom — ^before I 
e%er set eyes on you It strikes me dumb 
with wonder when I tlimk how it has worked 
out betiveen us The daughter of my wife, 
my child and hers, not yours, resembles you, 
aye, lo\ es you more than she lov es her mvn 
mother, though she may not know it 

JITTA [thoughtfully] Strange And I love 
your Edith as only a childless woman can 
love the child of the man she has mterested 
and saved I am not clever enough to share 
the rest of your science with you, but this I 
believe and accept But how can such a 
miracle come abouf* 

BRUNO [mystically] Men do not yet realize 
that no prophetic aspiration of theirs can 
fall utterly ivithout frmt if its roots he deep 
enough m their innermost conviction 
JITTA Bruno that must be right It is an 
mspuation It takes hold of my heart ^Tlth 
both hands You really are great 

BRUNO Not at all it is not new everybody 
knows it nowadays m the rough But it has 
never been worked out scientifically far 
enough to explain this miracle of Edith and 
you Well, I am workmg it out, and there is 
somebody else working at it with me 
JITTA [jealous] Somebody else' 

BRUNO. You would never guess who 
JITTA I do not w'ant to guess I do not care. 
BRUNO Think of the most hardened materi- 
alist you know the very last man you could 
imagme lendmg himself to such a mystacal 
speculabonl 
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jiTTA [reheved\ Oh, a man' The most hope- 
less matenahst I know is my husband, and 
I do not want to be remmded of him just 
now I 

BEUNO But it IS your husband I mean I 
have converted him I 

JITTA Oh, impossible He would never | 
beheve a thing like that Dont let Alfred 
deceive you, Bruno He is only playing wth 
your behef because he feels sure of discover- 
ing some grossly matenal explanation of it, 
and making you ridiculous He does not 
beheve it as you beheve it 

BRUNO \hnghtly] I do not say he does I do 
not say he can Alfred 5s clever, but he is not 
me — or rather, not us tivo two In one 
JITTA Darhng! 

BEUNO All the same, he is burmng ivith 
ambitaon to have his name connected with 
a new departure in science As he has failed 
to do it m physics he is willmg to do it m 
psychology rather than not do it at alL 
JITTA [scomfuiy] At your expense? 

BRUNO Not altogether, dearest He really 
has given me some quite handy curve dia- 
grams for my lectures He knows everything 
what he lacis is a sense of the significance 
of what he knows I am really sorry for him, 
and should hke to help him 
JITTA You can help him ivxthout lettmg 
him rob you of your ideas. 

BRUNO It IS not he who is robbing me of 
my ideas it is I who am robbmg him of his 
E'lfe, and the less he is conscious of his loss 
the meaner thief am I I feel that through 
and through [He hiset her hand piKstonaielg\ 

I have taken a priceless treasure from hun 
I must make amends somehow I must pay 
my debt That sense of obligation is in my 
very bones 

JITTA [looking hard ai him] Why have I 
never felt this sense of obhgat5on to your 
ivife? Have I no conscience? or have you too 
much? 

BEUNO It is not the same You do not feel 
that you have taken anything from Agnes 
you feel that she has taken something from 
you. 

JITTA I know that I have a divine right 
to you And I know that she has not. 

BEUNO There me other rights beside 
divine rights If I had ne\ er come mto your 
hfe, you would perhaps have come to some 
sort of understanding with Alfred, and he 
would ha\ e found some sort of happiness m 


possessing you 

JITTA He has all the happiness he is 
capable of 

BRUNO We have no right to say so. I have 
taken you from Inm 

JITTA You have not taken me from him 
I belonged to myself and I gave you myself 
BRUNO I have betrayed his trust 
JITTA As I have betrayed your ivife's trust 
BRUNO That IS quite different Your re- 
lations with Agnes are mere society relations, 
conventional and superficial But I am your 
husband’s comrade we were chums at school 
we were at college together we are pro- 
fessional colleagues Heknows me intimately, 
and if he were not such a confoundedly bad 
psychologist he would know that Nature 
meant you to be my ivife It is a stroke of luck 
for us Aat he knows nothing — if indeed it is 
only luck, and not his subconscious know- 
ledge that he must not let himself know 
Yes he not only does not know he will not 
know he refuses to know And that refusal, 
because it is unconscious, binds my sense of 
honor as if he spared ns knoivingly 
JITTA [changing her tone, and trying to soothe 
and coax Aim] Darhng you are tormenting 
yourself for nothing Let me see whether 
1 can cure you of aU these scruples and 
fancies They are only spooks [She draws 
him towards the bedrooni] Come 
BRUNO No, not yet [He gets away from her 
by standing up She shrinks a little, wounded] 

I am telhng you this once for all, so that I 
may never have to speak of it again God 
knows it IS not to involve you in my struggles 
with myself, nor to whitewash myself, that 
I am spending our pnceless moments like 
this I am as impatient as you are I long for 
you beyond aU expression But there is 
something you must do for me Something 
you can understand only when you know the 
rights of it 

JITTA [repelled and onxiotts] But what is it? 
BRUNO [pulling himself together] I want to 
speak to you about my book I have some- 
thing very important to say to you about it 
JITTA [a little disappointed] Bruno cant that 
wait a httle? You know how I value your 
work, but we have so httle tune left this 
' evenmg — • 

BRUNO [resolutely] It is just because I have 
so httle tune left that I dare not put this off 
any longer You know the value of my book 
> Well, you must take charge of it. 
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jiTTA You need not .trouble about tbat, 
Bruno, it wU make your name famous with- 
out my help. 

' BRUNO \looh71g hard at her, and forcing the 
emphasis of his words to the utinost\ Not my 
name His name. 

JITTA God of Heaven' whose name? 

BRUNO. Your husband’s 
JITTA [springing up\ Alfred’s! 

BRUNO. Listen to me The book is finished 
the typed copy will be found m my desk 
And the title-page reads “Fetters of the 
Femimne Psyche, by Professor Alfred Lenk- 
heim ’’ 

JITTA. Bruno' You are mad 
BRUNO I burnt the origmal manuscript 
yesterday there is not a word of it in my 
handivnting left to prove that I am the 
author They will find a book by your hus- 
band among my things that is all [She is 
about to protest\ Promise me that you ivill 
leave this secret buried m my grave. 

JITTA [beside herself] But w%? Why? Why? 
BRtmo [seizing her hands, but now pleading 
like a lover] It is my deepest wish It is my 
most urgent prayer to you, Jitta 
JITTA [gasping] You ask me to do that' to 
promise you this unheard-of thing' This 
man who has no soul, who has been gmlty 
of everything to me that a man can be guilty 
of to a woman except the mfidehty that I 
would welcome with dehght to excuse my 
own (he is not man enough for that) the 
fhut of your hfe’s work is to drop mto his 
mouth! And I am to be your accomphce m 
such a crime! No I cannot Never 

BRUNO [soothing her] I know how hard it is 
for you, darhng That is why I have not been 
able to brmg myself to tell you until today 
But I know you wiU not fail me 

JITTA Dont say that, Bruno, as if it settled 
everythmg I cannot act hke a madwoman 
Give me a reason 

BRUNO. I will Listen. A book by a dead 
man is an orphan Orphans sometimes die 
when they are not adopted Mendel’s master- 
piece lay dead for thirty-five years while the 
fame of the hvmg Darsvm spread over the 
world If Alfred adopts my orphan it will not 
perish, for Alfred’s wife adopt it too 
JITTA. Oh, Bruno, Bruno, how can you? 
That IS so clever, so damnably clever. Has it 
come to mere cleverness betiveen us^ 

BRUNO I asked foi a promise You asked 
for a reason 


jiTTv But I am thinking of your fame — 
BRUNO [snapping hisfngers] Psha' Th at for 
my fame' What does it matter from whose 
hands the new generation ivill take the torch 
to carry on the great race of science? The 
truth wdl be as true with Alfred’s name 
tacked on to it as Bruno’s 

JITTA [impatiently] Oh yes, yes. I know all 
that. It sounds Uce a sentence from your 
annual address to your students It’s not 
true, Bruno I feel it It is not human There 
IS something else at the back of your mmd. 

BRUNO No — except this When I finally 
and irrevocably sealed my resolution yester- 
day by burning the manuscript, there came 
to me a moment of extraordinary exaltation 
m which I saw this sacrifice as my atonement 
to Alfred It IS the price at which I buy his 
wife from him; and now at last I can take my 
happmess ivith both hands, free m my con- 
science, right m my heart, m all honor as 
well as m aU affection to the very end [He 
clasps her to hts breast] 

JITTA [still wondering at hini] You throw the 
greatest achievement of your life to him hke 
a bone to a dog, and then feel you have made 
us tivo one [Breaking away from him] No, no, 
Bruno you are asking too much You know 
that I love you as my man, without a thought 
of your greatness and your work, but all the 
same your work, your greatness, are a part 
of you, and I love every bit of you, your body, 
your soul, your reputation, yom work, every- 
thmg that would not exist if you did not 
exist All that is my treasure and my pnde 
When you take a handful of it and throw it 
mto the mud, you make me so much the 
poorer Have you thought of that^ 

BRUNO When two people stand to one 
another as we stand, the children bom from 
their intercourse are not always children of 
flesh and blood, but inspirations, intmtions, 
convictions that they cannot discard ■without 
unfaithfulness This is such an mspiration 
Will you be unfaithful to it? 

JITTA Bruno you want to play at Provi- 
dence. Alfred IS far too conceited to let any- 
one play Providence to him If he refuses, 
what then? 

BRUNO. He will not refuse. I have thought 
all that out Why should he refuse to father 
a book which he already regards as half his 
own? He beheves that I could never have 
written it "Without him. And you know how 
ambitious he is. I can depend on Alfred 
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absolutely Can I depend on you? 

JITTA [Aalf Seaien] Who knows? I cannot 
depend on myself This sacnfice is no child 
bora of o u r intercourse, Bruno you may be 
its father, but I am not its mother I shall be 
its stepmother, and I shall hate it as no step- 
mother ever hated before But the book is 
yours, and I have no rights over it it must 
take the course you desire I cannot go fur- 
ther than that When you ask me to bind 
myself by a solemn vow, I — [iAuddertng] no, 
no it IS inhuman a mockery, an impossibility 

BRUNO I know I am puttmg your love to 
the cruellest test, but oh, Jitta, Jitta, do not 
fail me 

JITTA So be it. [He snaicAes her hands and 
lasses them'\ I promise you that if I survive 
the day that takes you from me, I ivill hide 
the truth as you demand, and take all the 
ghastly consequences just as you are mad 
enough to mean them Are you satisfied 
now? 

BRUNO [clasping her convulsively to him and 
hardly able to speaij I — I — thanks, thanks 
My love 

JITTA [exlricating herself quickly from his 
embrace[ But if God wishes to be good to me 
he will never let me hve to keep my promise 

BRUNO I could not have pained you like 
this if I had the smallest doubt that I shall 
go first and go soon. 

JITTA Dont say that Oh, do let us forget 
Death for one moment 

BRUNO Death is nothing if I could be sure 
that I should die tonight I should be un- 
speakably glad, for I should not have to 
strike you the bitterest blow of,all 

JITTA Brunol Another blow! 

BRUNO Yes, another My strength is going 
from me, and I need it all to force myself not 
to play the coward 

JITTA How? 

BRUNO By leaving you today -without 
darmg to tell you that I do not mtend to 
meet you again 

JITTA [sb-ucA to the heari\ Not meet me again! 
Leave me' 

BRUNO [mth deliberate emphasis] This must 
be the last time [iiiwig, with a sudden fanci- 
ful recklessness] Come, let it be the best. Let 
it be so full of happiness that we can say 
“It IS enough farewell ” 

JiTTv You are gomg to give me up! You 
can bring yourself to do that! 

BRUNO Nonsense' I shall never give yon 


up But it would be a crane to let you meet 
me here again at such a nsk 

JITTA How IS the nsk greater now than 
it has always been? 

BRUNO It was only a risk of being caught 
here with a hve man That was nothing only 
a secret that three can keep What about 
the nsk of being found with a dead one? 
JITTA [about to shnek]l 

BRUNO [covering her mouth mth his hand] 
Hush — sh! [iS/ie looks affnghledly at him he 
looks gravely and significantly at her] It is all 
up witli me, dearest I could not stop work- 
ing, and my heart — 

JITTA [mth agonising anxiety] Is it worse? 
BRUNO [mth a ghost of a laugh] Worse' It 
has gone all to pieces I had no nght to let 
you come this evemng I have put off telhng 
you too long, but when I climbed those 
temble stairs just now, I knew You would 
have to give your name to the pohce Our 
relations would be shouted through the 
streets and posted on the newspaper bills 
if you were found here with a — ivith a [he 
cannot say it, and indicates, by a gesture, the 
figure of a dead man lying on ihefioor] 

JITTA [flinching at the image, but steadfast in 
her thought] Have no fear, Bruno Why did 
you not tell me sooner what was troubhng 
you? I could have reheved your mind I have 
knoivn all along that you were lU, and my 
only fear was that that [she repeats hts gesture] 
might happen when you were alone mstead 
of m my arms Does that sound as if I cared 
what would become of me -without you? 

BRUNO But I care, dearest That is why I 
am resolved on our parting before this craay 
tired old clock [he taps his left breast] runs 
doivn and stops ticking for good and all 
JITTA Never There is only one thing that 
can part me from you, and that is not the 
stopping of the clock, but of your love for 
me No other danger exists for me, and no 
forethought of ours can protect us against 
that if it comes [Abandoning herself to her 
passion] AU the more reason why we must 
make the most of our love while it is -withm 
our reach I love you I love you we are ahve, 
not dead you are hving -with my hfe as well 
as your o-wn your blood surges to mix -with 
rmne you cannot die while I hold you fast 
All the rest is an uneasy dream that means 
nothing this is love, and love is hfe made 
irresistible 

BRUNO [carried away] Life yes this is hfe, 
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and this [he lasses her eyes^, and this [he hisses 
her hps] What a fool I Avas .ivith my non 
lesolutions' one throb of your breast, one 
touch of your hps; and Avhere are they^ 
Nothing matters but Jitta, Jitta, Jitta [he 
kisses her again and agaiii\ I am neither weak 
nor afraid now, and I promise you to hve a 
himdred years. 

JITTA All the unhappmesses are forgotten 
they never existed turns him round and 
draws him towards the bedrooni\ Come 

BRUNO [hestde himself] You trust me, and 
I must betray you You thought me a young 
man, and I let you think so But you shall 
not be deceived You have made me as yoimg 
as I seemed to you [He seizes her round the 
hips, and lifts her up eoaiUantly] 

JITTA [terrified] Oh God, no take care, 
Bruno take care 

BRUNO [setting her down gaily] Bah' Do I 
love you? 

JITTA Yes, yes You love me I love you 
Come 

BRUNO [pushing her towards the bedroom door] 
Qmck, quick 

JITTA [running into the bedroom] Y es, yes, yes 

BRUNO [iviih a gnm change of countenance] 
Poor Jitta' That hft broke the mainspring 
[He staggers against the door frame, clutches 
at the wall to save himself, strikes the electric 
light out by chance, reels back into the middle of 
the room, and drops dead] 

JITTA [running tn she has begun to undress] 
What IS the matter? Where are you'* 
stumbles against the body] Oh God' 
switches on the light] Bruno [5^6 rushes to him 
and kneels by hini] Bruno speak to me if you 
can* is it your heart agam"* What can I do 
for you"* Shall I try to lift you? 

She tries to raise him by his shoulders, but 
they are too heavy She puls her hands round las 
neck and pulls it up from the floor, but the back 
of hts head remains hanging and hisjaw'drops 
With a gasp of horror she replaces the head and 
closes the open mouth Then she scrambles to her 
feet and runs to the other door, calling breath- 
lessly and voicelessly Mrs Bilhter, Mrs Bilhter 
She opens the door, and regaining her voice, cnes 
Mrs — She checks herself, suddenly remembering 
the consequences to herself of being found witJi 
the body She closes the door quickly and noise- 
lessly She tries to think, her strained senses 
shewing in her eyes. Her fingers clutch for a 
moment at her half-naked breast as she thinks 
of her disordered appearance She dashes into 


the bedroom, and reappears almost immediately 
With her blouse on, arranging it with nervous 
hands She puts on her hat and mantle anyhow 
As she turns to rush to the door the hat falls off 
With a little cry of misery she takes the hat-pins 
from the hat and pins it properly to her hair, 
then she looks at herself in the mirror and shakes 
her mantle straight She turns, and is hurrying to 
the door when she finds the body in her way A 
flush of remorse comes over her She turns im- 
pulsively to the vase, takes out ahandful of roses, 

I and IS stooping to lay them on hts breast when 
she realises that a man who drops dead cannot 
scatter flowers on himself She shakes her head 
and puts the roses back, puts her hands dis- 
tractedly to her head in an anguish of perplexity , 
feeling that she must not leave him without some 
ceremony of love There is only one thing that 
comes into her mind that mil not compromise her 
She goes to him, and cannot touch him or kiss 
him, but she makes the sign of the cross over 
him; kisses her hand, crosses herself, and hurries 
out, closing the door very softly behind her. 

ACT II 

week has elapsed Bruno is buried, and hts 
death from natural causes duly certified Jitta 
has taken refuge in an illness, and is keeping her 
bed Her husband. Professor Alfred Lenkkeim, 
IS sitting in his study after lunch ivitk young Dr 
Fessler, mho is engaged to Bruno’s daughter 
Edith Alfred lacks the distinction and heroic 
' touch of Bruno, but prosaic as he certainly is, 
he IS saved from being common, if not from being 
a little comic, by the stamp put upon him as a 
man of learning by Jus university training and 
his professorial Chair His age is between forty 
and fifty Fessler is just an ordinary nice-looking 
young doctor 

The room has two doors, one, in the middle of 
the nail behind the two men, opening on the 
corridor, the other, on their left, leading to an 
inner room The window faces the inner door 
from the opposite side; and there is a window- 
seat before it At right angles to this window- 
seat, further up the room, is a sofa There are 
two tables one a wnting-table on the side near 
the mndom, at which the professor is sitting, and 
the other a round table on the side near the inner 
door There is a chair at it with its back to the 
wall in which the entrance door is, and another, 
in which Dr Fessler is sitting, between it and 
the wnting-iahle The walls are crowded icith 
book-shelves, and the wnting-iable ts heaped 
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mth examination papers and manuscripts 

LENKHEiM Whats the matter? Going asleep 
at your agel You were not called up last 
mght, were you? 

PES3LER No But, by Junuuny, Lenkheim, 
I have gone through a lot this last week. 

LENKHEIM How? 

FESSLER Just consider Imagine having to 
console Bruno's widow when I’m engaged to 
his daughter! 

LENKHEIM Why not? 

FESSLER Because theyre at daggers draivn 
Every word that soothes old Agnes is an 
outrage to Edith 

LENKHEIM Why? Whats wrong between 
them? 

FESSLER. Oh, Mrs Haldenstedt is old- 
fashioned She keeps up the convention that 
because Edith is a young unmarried woman 
she cant possibly imderstand about her 
father’s death, and Edith has to pretend to 
be m the dark. But of course she knows as 
well as you or I, and it maddens her to have 
to hold her tongue and be treated hke a child 
when aU her feehngs are boihng over about it 
She was very fond of her father 

LENKHEIM I knew the mother and daughter 
never got on very well together — jealousy, 
I suppose, as usual — but I thought this awM 
busmess would have brought them together 

FESSLER Not a bit It has set them more 
against one another than ever 

LENKHEIM I Suppose theyve no notion 
who the woman was? 

FESSLER None She will never be found 
out unless she comes forward herself 

LENKHEIM She wont do that Why should 
she give herself away? 

FESSLER. Women do, sometimes, God 
knows why! But meanwhile, poor Mrs 
Haldenstedt is most frightfully cut up "111610 
she 13, distracted by all sorts of sunnises and 
suspicions, not knowmg what to think, askmg 
herself every minute whether he went on 
the loose and died m a vulgar street adven- 
ture, or whether there was somebody all 
along whom she never suspected, making 
her marriage a mockery We are all as much 
m the dark as she is, for there never was a 
word against him he seemed the correctest, 
most domesticated of men That is, unless 
you know anything You were so intimate 
with him, you know 

lenkheim Was I really mtimate with him ? 
Certainly we were friends at college, and we 


kept it up afterwards But he never told me 
much about himself 

FESSLER He was not that sort of man But 
he trusted nobody in the world as he trusted 
you the widow is dead certain of that By 
the way, she asked me to prepare you for a 
visit she IS going to pay you 

LENKHEIM Why should you prepare me? 
FESSLER Well, she is gomg to ask you to 
act as his scientific and hterary executor 
LENKHEIM [pleasantly surprised and suddenly 
self-conscious^ Really! Of course I shall be 
dehghted I may tell you that in my oivn 
ivill I made hun my hterary executor Who 
would have thought that he would peg out 
first? 

FESSLER But didnt you know that he was ill? 
LENKHEIM Oh, I knew about his heart and 
so forth But many a patient with heart 
disease hves to bury his doctor As a matter 
of fact his case was not a very serious one 
His heart would not have stood racing up 
two or three flights of stairs But does any 
man of his age race upstairs? A very strong 
emotion or excitement might have killed him, 
but a settled married man with a wfe and 
a groivn-up daughter suffers more from too 
httle excitement than from too much What 
emotions has a domesticated man of science 
to fear after forty? 

FESSLER Then why did he die? 
lenkheim Just so why did he die? He 
wouldnt have died if he had been leading 
the qmet hfe we all gave him credit for 
What sort of hfe did he really lead? That is 
the question 

FESSLER Isnt it shocking that such a man 
should die under such — such — ^well, such 
shady circumstances? 

LENKHEIM Shady’ I should call them dis- 
gracefuL Yes, my dear boy, we must face it 
he came to a disgraceful end An operatic 
tenor, or even a hterary man, nught be for- 
given for dymg in an adventure of that kmd 
But a man of science' Unfortimate, to say 
the least most unfortunate 
FESSLER. At all events, smce it was his luck 
to die in the dark, we are not called on to 
hght the candle, are we? 

LENKHEIM We are not, but what about the 
pohce? And what about his wife? 

FESSLER They havnt the ghost of a clue 
LENKHEIM It wont upset or delay your 
engagement, I hope Not that I could blame 
you if you broke it off" Still — 
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FESSLER I break it off' Good gracious, no' 
LENKHEiM I’m glad of that Of course you 
must keep it up to Edith that there was 
nothing wong 

FESSLER But she wont have it that there 
was nothing wrong 
LENKHEIM What' 

FESSLER You See, she adored her father 
She sees him wth a halo round his head, and 
nothing that he could do would be ivrong for 
her She has always felt that her mother 
could not hve up to him; and she is persuad- 
ing herself that this unknown woman was 
some wonderful person who made him as 
happy as she thinks he deserved to be 
LENKHEIM Thats fuuny Very fiinny Does 
she suspect anybody? 

FESSLER I dont know I cant see through 
her; and the woist of it is, she can see through 
me She wiU find out what I think 

LENKHEIM Which IS? 

FESSLER Well, just what you think And 
when she finds out what that is, heaven help 
me! 

LENKHEIM She wont find out All that a 
young girl sees m a death is the romance of 
it the vulgar reahty does not exist for her 
What an eye-opener for us who know better' 
[SenieniiQuslyl And yet, whatever view we 
may take of the affair, we must admit that 
these moral problems me very difficult in 
fact, insoluble Is there any man who can 
say that he has never been m a position m 
which sudden death would have been ex- 
tremely embarrassing? 

FESSLER I suppose not [Naively] By the 
way, that reminds me that I forgot to ask 
how Mrs Lenkheim is 
LENKHEIM Oh, Jitta IS gettmg over it She 
hopes to be able to get up for a couple of 
hours today Just m a dressmg-gown, you 
know, to sit about a bit 

FESSLER Oh, good Well, Imust be off to the 
hospital. [jfJe me^] Tell her I asked after her 
LENKHEIM [rwag] I wilL How soon do you 
thmk I may expect the Haldenstedts? 

FESSLER Any time now, I should tliink The 
old girl wont be easy until she has seen you, 
LenJJieim goes out for a moment through the 
inner door Jitta comes in, languid, and dressed 
as Lenkheim has described 
JTTTA Oh, so glad youve come. Doctor 
shakes hands mth Fessler] Have you 
seen the Haldenstedts? I was so sorry not 
to be able to call on them I have been really 


too ill I hope they know that 

FESSLER [iwfA affectionate deference] They 
thoroughly understand that You must take 
the greatest care of yourself 

JITTA You are not running away, are you? 
FESSLER Imust I have to be at the hospital; 
and I am late already 
JITTA Come agam soon. Doctor 
FESSLER. I hope to find you qmte well then, 
dear lady 

He kisses her hand, and goes out When he has 
gone, Lenkheim returns, full of excitement and 
curiosity 

LENKHEIM Jitta old Agnes IS coHung to See 
us Bruno has made me his hterary executor 
That is what she is conung about. 

JITTA Has she recovered enough to bear 
discussmg it with you? 

LENKHEIM She must The world doesnt 
stand stiU when people die. I wonder what 
we shall find in his papers' 

JITTA [going rvhite] Has she found anythmg’ 
LENKHEIM Yes didnt I tell you? He has 
made me his scientific and hterary executor 
JITTA I mean about — about — 

LENKHEIM About his death? Absolutely 
nothing Fessler has just told me so 
JITTA [jiWiTig down at the table, reassureiL] 
Poor Fessler' 

LENKHEIM [resuming hts seat at his ivrtUng- 
table] Yes, poor chap he is rather in a fright 
about Edith 
JITTA Why? 

LENKHEIM He IS afraid that her gnef for 
her father will kill her feehng for him, so 
youd better take Edith m hand you know 
how she chngs to you. She is hke her father in 
that h e clung to you 
JITTA To me' 

LENKHEIM Ycs you know very well he did 
If I had died you would have been up before 
this, I expect 

JITTA. Alfred if you begm naggmg I shall 
have to go back to bed 

LENKHEIM Who’s nagging? [SAe rises He 
jumps up apprehensively] There now for God's 
sake dont make a scene about nothing. All 
I meant was that if he ever told anything to 
anybody he would have told it to you [She 
sits doom agam] Jitta* have you really no 
suspicion? 

JITTA Of what? 

LENKHEIM Who the woman was 
jiTTv How could he tell anyone who she 
was? It would have been dishonorable to 
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betray her 

LENKHEiM Men do tell, all the same They 
dont tell the neAvspapers, but they tell other 
women 

jiTTA I object to be classed with ‘‘other 
women ” 

LENKHEIM Oh well, it's no use talking to 
you if you will be so touchy I didnt suggest 
that he told you you brought that m your- 
self All that was m my mind was that as you 
were so much m and out of his house you 
must have met her one time or another if 
she was the infe of any of his friends It 
usually IS a friend’s wfe 

JITTA affected hsilessnessj Is it? 

LENKHEIM Well, it Stands to reason, doesnt 
it? Unless it’s a chance woman from the 
streets 

JITTA [ivtTictng] I suppose so 

LENKHEIM Did he never talk to you about 
love, or anythmg of that sort? 

JITTA The last tune we were at the theatre 
he discussed the play with me It was a play 
about love 

LENKHEIM Well, what else would a play be 
about? Thats no clue I wonder was she a 
patient of his? 

JITTA Does It matter'’ Need we gossip 
about it? 

UENKHEiM [tmpaUenily] Dont be so superior 
I hke gossip Everybody hkes gossip You 
hke it yourself as well as anybody If she 
was a patient that would account for his 
being so reserved about her 

JITTA. Alfred you are unbearable I mil 
go back to bed. 

Ske nses and makes for the door, but ts checked 
by the entrance of Agnes Haldenstedt and her 
daughter, both in deep mourning Agnes carries a 
small dispatch case She is not really muck older 
than JittOj but she has retired so completely from 
the competition of nomen in attractiveness, and 
accepted so fully her lot as a good bourgeoise 
mth a home to keep and a family to manage on a 
slender income that she is set down as much older 
and less distinguished socially Her sense of duty 
has kept her upright, and her uprightness has 
given her a certain authority, as of a person of 
some consequence She has been deeply wounded 
by the circumstances of her husband’s death, and 
ts stiff and suspicious in her manner 

Her daughter is young and ingenuous, with a 
strong character A passion of gnef for her 
father has set her on fire with pnde and a sense 
iff being ready for any sacrifice 


The conversation which ensues ts solemn, 
artificial, and constrained They condole with one 
another tn low tones and unnaturally bookish 
sentences Jitta has to dram the girl to her, and 
kiss her on the brow Alfred leads Mrs Halden- 
stedt to the sofa When ske sits down, he sits on 
the window-seat near her Jitta leads Edith to 
the chair she has just vacated, and goes to the 
sofa, where she seats herself on the itndow's left 
All these movements are ridiculous, yet the 
mourning worn by the two visitors makes them 
seem, if not natural, at least becoming 

LENKHEIM [in hollow tones'] May I say again, 
dear Mrs Haldenstedt, how deeply I — 

JITTA [guiAing] At last, dearest Mrs 
Haldenstedt, I am able to tell you what I 
felt when I lay helpless, unable to pay the 
last respects to our dear lost friend [As she 
sits down, she Seises the hands of Mrs Halden- 
stedt, giving her no opportunity of refusing the 
attenixoii] But m my sick room I was with 
you in spirit Indeed I have never been closer 
to you and poor Edith than in that moment 
when I had to ask my husband to tell you 
what it cost me to stay away 

AGNES [no? at all disposed to allow Jitta so 
prominent a share tn her gnef, but conventionally 
resorting to her handkerchief] Thank you I’m 
sure it’s very kind of you 

LENKHEIM [clearing his throat and sniffing] 
Under such a sudden blow, what can we say^ 
We are all struck dumb We all share your 
gnef 

AGNES When people are sick, and we can 
sacrifice ourselves completely to the duty of 
nursmg them when they can lean on us to 
the very last, then, when the parting comes, 
there is some consolation m the thought that 
we have done all m our power But an end 
hke this, so sudden, so dreadful — [jAe breaks 
donm] 

LENKHEIM [making the best of i?] Still, I am 
not sure that a hngenng death really spares 
the feehngs of the survivors Death often 
tortures its victims before it stokes the final 
blow In your case, dear Mrs Haldenstedt, 
there was at least no torture 
AGNES [staring at him] No torture' What has 
the future for me but the torture of a 
widow’s gnef? 

EDITH [imsympaiheiic] It has the honor of 
father’s name Is that nothing? 

LENKHEIM [effusively] Which I will help you 
both to uphold, my dear Edith, beheve me 
AGNES He knew he could depend on you 
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I have a packet of papers marked “Professor 
Lenkheim’s property to be given mto his 
o^vn hands” that is why I have come today 
instead of waiting for Mrs Lenkheim to call 

LENKHEiJi Dear fellow how conscientious, 
of him' such papers as he had of mine were 
of no consequence. Shall we have a httle 
qmet talk all to ourselves, in herej* [He nses 
and crosses the room, inviting her, by a gesture, 
to come with him through the door opposite the 
ivindo7v'\ 

AGNES [pausing between XiUa and EditK\ I 
wanted to come alone but Edith insisted on 
coming with me 

LENKHEIM She was qmte right She is now 
your only support 

EDITH \j)roudly'\ Thank you,* Professor I 
wish you could persuade my mother that I 
could do much more for her if she would tell 
me all her troubles I am no longer a child 
There is nothing now that cannot be spoken 
of qmte frankly before me 

AGNES [with a iveary smile'\ Of course not, 
dear But there are thmgs it is better not to 
know I know them, and I only wish I could 
change places ■with you. 

Emphasizing this with an emphatic nod at 
Edith, she goes into the next room Lenkheim 
follows her 

jiTTA [throwing off her false manner, whilst 
retammg the patronizing suavity of an older 
woman to a younger one, holds out her hands to 
Edith with genuine sympathy'] Come, darhng 
[Edith comes to her and takes her hands] Sit 
here, close to me [5/te makes room for her on 
the sofa beside her Edith sits down on her left, 
and looks gratefully and longingly into her eyes] 
Do you remember when we were last here 
together? Your father brought you He was 
radiant with joy and pnde m you We were 
all so happy 

EDITH [thoughfully] How long was that ago? 
' JITTA Barely three weeks 

EDITH It seems an age. I was a child then 
I can hardly remember how I felt. It is as 
if I had been asleep 

JITTA Your father’s death has awakened 
you you are looking at hfe for the first time 

EDITH. I have been looking at death for 
the first time 

JITTA. My poor child’ But dont lose courage 
Life hes before you it •will make up to you 
for many sorrows You toU get over it, Edith 

EDITH Why should I get over it? I dont 
want to get over it Do you suppose I feel 


disgraced? 

JITTA Oh no, no; of course not But such 
a gnef as this always makes us feel that we 
have come to the end of everything that 
nothmg can evei be the same again Yet 
next day we find ourselves at the beginmng 
of ever^hmg mstead 

EDITH [impatient] You need not speak to 
me like that You know very well that what 
is the matter is not merely the loss of a 
father- a thing that happens to everybody 
sooner or later. 

JITTA [taken aback] Edith, dear — 

EDITH [downright and indignant] Why do 
you treat me as if I weie a httle girl, as my 
mother does'* I did not expect it from you 
Oh, I am so tired of all this humbug I turned 
to you because I hoped you would understand 
me, and let me open my heart to you hke a 
friend 

JITTA My dear I will be an elder sister to 
you — 

EDITH [fiercely] I said a friend 

JITTA [surrendering] Oh, you are terrible. 
I "Will be everything you want, if I can But 
why are you angry with me? I really meant 
what I said Life has a great deal to offer 
you dont forget that you are gomg to be 
married I beheve you can trust your man 
He adored your father. He -will regard you 
as a sacred legacy 

EDITH, Thats cunous He used that word 
himself the day we buned poor papa But 
I dont intend to be taken as a legacy, sacred 
or not 

JITTA Edith he feels your loss as deeply 
as you do yourself Some of us perhaps feel 
it more deeply, because we have more experi- 
ence of men, and know how much better 
what he was than you are yet old enough to 
know 

EDITH [rising and pacing restlessly across the 
rooiii] Oh, these commonplaces' How you 
keep throwing them at me! None of us know 
what my father was. he was thrown away 
among us [Turning on Jittd] Why did he not 
die 'svith us? Why had he no last word for US'* 
I was nothing to him* none of us were any- 
thmg to him 

JITTA. You know, dear, that you are unjust 
to him when you say so. 

EDITH Unjust' imjust' what has that to do 
with it? Why did he not come to us for help, 
for nursing, for care? 

JITTA He was too considerate to let you 
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know how ill he was 

EDITH He told everyone else We were 
left in the dark 

JTTTA No, no No one knew it except him- 
self 

EDITH [passiOTiately] My mother wont speak 
to me about it, but I know very well what 
she IS thinkmg They whisper all day at 
home I see it m the eyes of the visitors, and 
it makes me furious I never want to see 
anyone cry again as my mother cned that 
mght when they brought him home It 
wasnt only gnef there was a bitterness m 
her that had nothing to do with gnef or love 
I have often felt m my soul that papa never 
found in his home what he needed and longed 
for There were moments when I somehow 
got beyond myself and became another per- 
son, perhaps the woman I am growing into, 
and he was so responsive to that flash of 
somet h i n g different in me, so grateful for it, 
that I saw qmte plainly how he was longing 
for something else, something more, than we 
were givmg hi m We were not good enough 
for hun [She throws herself into the chmr beside 
the round table, sobbing] 

JiTTA [ruing and going to her] Dearest dont 
cry like that 

EDITH It nearly killed me to see him sit- 
tmg there, as he often did, staring right 
through me ivithout seemg me, and sighing 
as he drew his hand across his eyes and 
through his hair 

JITTA. Dear chdd you must not worry 
yourself because he sometimes looked 
straight at you and did not see you Just 
think He was a doctor he knew his danger 
better than anyone When a man finds him- 
self condemned to death, his thoughts and 
feehngs must be overwhelming Well, if you 
were looking at the sea m a storm or at the 
heavens opemng above it, would you see a 
tmy figure on the shore, even if it were your 
own child? 

EDITH [rising in a girlish rapture] Thank 
you for that it is beautiful, and qmte true 
closes her eyes, silent for a moment, and a 
little breathless Jltta smiles, and sits down in the 
wnting-iable c^air] And now, wont you help 
me to find out the secret of his death? 

JITTA. What secret^ 

EDITH Who IS the woman m whose arms 
my father died? 

JITTA [startled] So that is what you thinkl 
Poor child' 


EDITH [angry] I do not think it 1 know it 
You know it Please let us have no more of 
the poor child business it does not impose 
on me How am I to find her? 

JITTA [remonstrating] Edith, Edith, what 
could you say to her, even if you found her? 
EDITH Only that I love her 
JITTA Love herl What for? 

EDITH For making my father happy 
[Restless again, pacing up and down] Oh, if 
you knew how infamously all those people 
who call on us misunderstand him They 
insult my mother by condohng with her on 
her husband’s unfaithfulness They insult 
God by declanng that my father threw him- 
self into the gutter, and was justly punished 
for it 

JITTA [springing up] What! They dare say 
such brutal things! 

EDITH Oh, not m those words they are 
too pohte to speak as horribly as they thmk, 
but I know And my mother encourages 
them She actually hkes to feel that some 
unheard-of disgrace has fallen on her She 
thinks it makes her mterestmg and revenges 
her She positively wallows m it 
JITTA [jAocIaf] Edith! 

EDITH Oh, It is the right word for it why 
should I not use it? She never t hinks of his 
sorrows only of her oivn 

JITTA [taking her arm persuasively] My dear 
you mustnt go on like this Come let me 
talk to you qmetly draws her back to the 
sofa, and makes her sit down again] If you 
loved your mother as you loved your father, 
you would be kmder to her You think of 
him as a man whose ivife has failed him 
Dont forget that she is a woman whose 
husband failed her 

EDITH How did he fad her? If she had 
been worthy of hun — 

JITTA Yes, yes, dear, but she was not 
worthy of him Or stop no we have no nght 
to say that 

EDITH We have a right to say that she 
was not the right woman for him 
JITTA Yes, but dont forget that that means 
that he was not the nght man for her He 
was her supenor if you hke, but that only 
made it worse for her His supenonty must 
often have wounded her self-respect, and as 
any weakness of his flattered it, she perhaps 
hkes to thmk that he was not quite perfect, 
and even that he treated her badly 

EDITH You think that an excuse for her! 
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I call it abominable 

jiTTA Dont be impossible, dear Abomin- 
able or not, it explains her readiness to 
beheve the worst You must not blame her 
because your faith m him is greater, and 
your consolation nobler. Remember he did 
not betray you as he betrayed her For he 
did betray her, and so did that woman Tell 
yourself that, Edith, whenever you feel 
tempted to hate your mother. Promise me 
you ivill 

EDITH I wiU never tell myself such a silly 
he I will take my father’s memory and good 
name out of my mothei’s hands, and out of 
the hands of her tittle-tatthng friends I \vill 
make the world see him as he was, and as I 
loved him, not as she sees him, and as she 
hates him 

JITTA The world ivill see him with its own 
eyes, dear, not with yours. AU you can do is 
to save his memory from being blackened 
by that odious thmg, a family quarrel Come' 
promise me to stop worr3ang about your 
mother? 

EDITH I am not worrymg about heK I am 
worrying about the woman my father loved 
I cannot help it she is always in my mmd 
Why was she not wth him when they found 
him? Why did she run away hke a criminal? 

JITTA Perhaps she is asking herself those 
questions every day m her shame and misery 
Oh, Edith, we dont know what meaimesses 
we are capable of until we are tried The 
dread of a pubhc scandal — of havmg to face 
a pohceman prymg mto the most sacred and 
secret places in her soul — will drive a woman 
to anythmg Remember she had not only to 
save herself from the scandal, but his memory 
as well 

EDITH No, no, no She did not save him. 
She left him under the stigma of having died 
m the arms of some vile creature I know m 
my soul that she was not that The world 
would forgive him if it knew that she is what 
I know she must be if h e loved her Oh, why 
does she not defy aU the siUy world for his 
sake, and say “It wa^ I ’’ 

JITTA You ask too much from her She 
may have been capable of great thmgs when 
he was ahve and at her side What is the 
poor ivretch now but a broken-hearted lonely 
coward^ 

EDITH She is not broken-hearted* my 
father never broke any woman’s heart. I 
loved him, and-that makes even his death a 


glory to me If she is lonely why does she not 
come to me? She sh all come to me We shall 
cure one another’s lonehness, we two Where 
is she to cry her heart out if not m my arms? 

JITTA No. she slunk away into the dark- 
ness Let her be She can bleed to death in 
her hidmg-place. 

EDITH She shaU not she "will be draivn to 
me you iviU see Remember that I have no 
longer any place at home I cannot hve with 
people who cannot feel about my father as I 
do, and there is only one such person m the 
world 

JITTA That woman^ 

EDITH Yes I will give her every nght over 
me that the woman ivho returned my father’s 
love should have over his daughter the nght 
I deny to my mother I swear it 

JITTA How senous you are, Edith' But 
what will your mothei say, and the man you 
are engaged to? 

EDITH My mother would never imder- 
stand I take nothmg from her that she is 
capable of imssing As to the man who says 
he loves me, and asks me to share my whole 
life -with him, if he cannot understand me 
and support me in this he will never have me 
for a wife I can do without any man if I can 
find the woman to whom I am bound for 
ever and ever. You will help me to find hei, 
iviU you not? 

JITTA \deeply inoMed, drawing Edith to Aer] 
Oh, dailmg, darhng, if only I could' If only I 
dared' 

LenJJieim throws the door open: he is returning 
with Agnes Jitta and Edith move asunder and 
nse hastily Agnes comes in, drying her eyes with 
her handkerchief Lenkheim follows her solemnly 
nnth her dispatch case in hts hand 

EDITH \stamping\ Oh, bother! Always at 
the -wrong moment Alw'ays spoihng every- 
thmg [iSAe turns impatiently to the window, and 
stands with her back to them,fuming\ 

AQNES [to Alfred] Thank God I found 
strength for this It is a great rehef to me 
But I am dead tired I must go home [To 
Edith] Come, child 

JITTA Wont you sit down and rest for a 
moment^ 

AGNES 'Thank you; but I shall be better at 
home And I have so many accounts to settle. 

LENKHEIM Ah, yes, yes. of course you have 
W ell, if you must go, you must. And you may 
depend on me not to keep you waiting too 
long before I go to work on the scientific 
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papers 

JITTA I hope to be allowed to go out again 
in a day or two May I come to see you if 
the doctor says I may^ 

AQNEs Do, of course I shall expect you 
[ To Lenkheivi] Y ou will forgive me, wont you, 
aU the trouble I am giving you? It has done 
me so much good to unburden myself to a 
real friend 

LENKHEiM You have had a cruel experi- 
ence, dear Mrs Haldenstedt, but we must all 
resign ourselves to our tnals 

AGNES Yes I suppose that is a great 
consolation 

EniTH My consolation is that nobody 
dares console me 

ALFRED [pompously] Proud words, and how 
true' how true! [Unctuously, as he shakes her 
hand] Goodbye, dear lady, good-bye 

AQNE3 Goodbye [To Edith, laughing a little 
maliciously] Smce you are so strong, child, 
just give me your arm 

JITTA [shaking hands] Goodbye 
Edith goes out nith her mother leaning heavily 
on her Jitta goes out mth them 
LENKHEiM [relieved at being nd of the ividow] 
Ouf I [He carries the dispatch case to his ivnting- 
iable, and sits donm to examine its contents He 
IS in no hurry It contains nothing but the manu- 
script of a biggish book He leans lazily back 
mth hts legs stretched, and turns over the cover 
without looking at it He reads a bit, and makes 
a wry face He disagrees intensely and contemp- 
tuously nnlh every passage he reads, abandoning 
each with sniffs and pishes, only to be still more 
disgusted mth the next 

Jitta returns^ sees what he is doing, and halls 
betneen him and the round table, silently watch- 
ing him 

Finally he gives the book up as hopeless, shuts 
up the pages, and stares at the mass of manu- 
script as if wondering what he is to do with such 
trash Suddenly his expression changes Hts eyes 
bulge in amazement 

ALFRED [after a stifled exclamation] Jitta! 
Jitta' [He turns, half rising, and sees her] Oh, 
} oure there 

JITTA What IS the matter? [knowing only 
too well, and very angry at hts contemptuous air, 
but pretending to be listless and languid] 

LENKHEiM [shemng her the manuscript] Look 
at this' 

JTTTA Well? 

LENKHEIM Look at the title 

JITTA [reading] “Fetters of the Femmine 


Psyche ” Is that the book you worked on 
■with him? 

LENKHEIM I' Certainly not he uTote it all 
himself I only gave him his facts Read the 
next line 

JITTA [reading] "By Alfred Lenkheun ” I 
suppose he meant you to finish it 

LENKHEIM [turning over to the end] But it is 
finished. Look Was he mad? Did he suppose 
I would condescend to put my name to 
another man’s work? I have some reputation 
of my oivn to fall back on, thank God There 
13 something behind this 

JITTA I suppose he ■wished to leave you 
somethmg valuable as a keepsake You were 
his friend. 

LENKHEisi [scornfully] A keepsake! Dont 
talk nonsense, Jitta a man does not give 
away his biggest work as if it were his 
diamond pm, unless he is afraid to put his 
oivn name to it But if he thinks he is going 
to put imne to his trash he is greatly mistaken. 

JITTA [boiling with rage, pointing to the manu- 
script] He has sacrificed hia unmortahty for 
your benefit 

LENKHEIM [angrily] Rot Why should he? 
Nobody who can create sacnfices hig creation 
[He throws the manuscript on the table] Not 
that he ever pretended to thmk much of the 
book 

JITTA [indignantly] He thought the world 
of it It was his greatest pride 

LENKHEIM [turning on her, a suspicion flash- 
ing on Aim] How do you know ? 

JITTA [checking herself, feeling that her 
temper has betrayed her] He often spoke to 
me about this book, and about ■the hopes he 
had built on it 

LENKHEIM To you! What do you know 
about psychiatry? Why should he sacrifice 
his reputation to add to mme? qmte un- 
necessarily 

JITTA The whun of an invahd, I suppose 

LENKHEIM [out of patience] Whim! He throws 
away his one chance of notoriety, and you 
call that a whim Do you take me for a fool? 

JITTA Dont shout, Alfred, please 

ALFRED [subsiding a Utile] I’m not shouting 
I’m asking you to talk sense You say he 
spoke to you about this What did he tell 
you? 

JITTA Of course I knew too httle of the 
work you and he were domg together to be 
able to help or understand much [Uecmvely] 
But m any case you must carry out his 
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•svishes 

LENKHEiJi What wishes? 
jiTTA You must accept what he has left 
you 

LENKHEiM Why must I? 

JITTA It was his last wish: we have no 
choice. 

LENKHEIM We' Me, you mean. What have 
you to do with it? 

JITTA. Well, you if you like. 

LENKHEIM It's not me youre thuikmg of 
Funny, the way women run after a dead man 
if only he dies romantically' Anyhow this 
thmg IS impossible I wont do it 
JITTA Why? 

LENKHEIM Because it would be nothing 
short of swmdhng the scientific world to pass 
off his stuff on it as mine* thats why And 
now, what the deuce am I to say to old Agnes'* 
[Grumbling^ Such an unreasonable thing to 
ask me to do' Such an ungrateful thing' 
JITTA Was it ungrateful to give you the 
whole credit when you were only his coUaboi'- 
ator? 

LENKHEIM Collaborator' What are you 
talkmg about? He kneiv as well as I did that 
I was only waitmg for the pubhcation of his 
idiotic theory to tear it to pieces You dont 
suppose I beheve m it, do you? 

JITTA. Then perhaps that was what he 
wanted to prevent. 

LENKHEIM Jitta* you are simply drivelkng 
Bruno was too jolly conceited to be afraid 
of me Dont be childish 

JITTA \imtably^ I am like yourself* I am 
only trymg to guess Avhy he did it 

LENKHEIM Just SO Why did he do it-* 
Where is the sense in it"* I beheve you know, 
Jitta, 

JITTA Really, Alfred — ' I must go back to 
bed 

LENKHEIM You havnt been up an hour 
JITTA But I am dead tired. 

LENKHEIM. You Cant be as tired as all that. 
What do you want to run away for'* 

JITTA Have you forgotten that I am ill? I 
can hardly stand I must he doivn 
ALFRED Well, he on the sofa 
JITTA Dont be brutal, Alfred. 

LENKHEIM Bosh' You are hiding something 
from me I havnt experimented ivith psycho- 
analysis for nothing I notice that this crazy 
thing that bothers me doesnt bother you You 
imderstand it you couldnt take it so qmetly 
if you didnt 


JITTA I take it without shouting, if that 
is what you mean 

LENKHEIM What did he say to you about 
the book and about his hopes^ Why did you 
never say a word about them to me? 

JITTA I never thought about it 
LENKHEIM If you had never thought about 
it you would have talked to me about it 
JITTA I suppose I did not thmk it ivorth 
mentioning. 

LENKHEIM Psha' Would a man who told 
you all that not tell you plenty of other 
things'* That love affair, now — ^ 

JITTA Oh, Alfred' 

iHNKHEiM Oh, stuffl Who was the woman? 
You know all about her I can see it in yom 
eyes [He takes her by the shoulders and turns 
her face to face'] Aha! You know who she was. 
You know all about it 

JITTA [n«Hg indignantly and letting herself 
go] You are mad, and grossly rude 

LENKHEIM [n«ng flfro] I have had enough 
of bemg humbugged Who was she? 

JITTA her lips obshnatelyy 

LENKHEIM Was he so much to you that 
you ivill not give the other woman away, 
even to me, your husband'* Were those his 
orders? 

JITTA [exhausted] I have no orders I go my 
own way [she attempts to leave the rooni] 
LENKHEIM [intercepting her] You shant run 
away If you dont tell me who she is, I will — 
I ivill — [he makes a threatening gesture, not very 
convincingly] 

JITTA Take care, Alfred Your cunning is 
only a fool’s cunmng after all The ansiver to 
your question is staring you m the face 
Thank your stars you are too stupid to see it. 

LENKHEIM Am I? W& shall see Before you 
leave this room I will find out the part you 
played in this dirty business 

JITTA [starting as from the lash of a whip] 
Dirty! Oh, never was anjihmg purer, hoher, 
nobler 

LENKHEIM [scrcaming] Ah' Itwasyou' There 
was no other woman it was you, you. He 
bought you from me, for tliat [he bangs his fist 
on the manuscript] The damned thief [He 
collapses into his chair at the table, clasping his 
head in his hands] 

JITTA [sitting down wearily on the sofa] Lea\ e 
the dead in peace If you cannot hold your 
tongue, abuse me I am ahve, and can feel it 
LENKHEIM [miserably] You dont even deny 
It' 
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JITTA No Are you surprised? You lost me ] 
long ago 

LENKHEiM My fault, of course You worth- 
less devil what do you expect me to think 
of you? 

JITTA You can think what you hke, Alfred 
I dont grudge you that melancholy satisfac- 
tion 

LENKHEIM Have you no conscience, no 
shame? 

JITTA Do you want me to make a scene 
for you, Alfred? I am sorry I am too tired 
LENKHEIM If I had him here — 

JITTA Threaten him to your heart’s con- 
tent He IS dead 

ALERED Yes, but I am very much ahve 
Dont forget that 

JITTA Not so very much ahve, Alfred 
ALFRED Yah [gnashes hts teeth nUh rage]l 
JITTA However, what I enjoyed I shall 
have to pay for I know that 

LENKHEIM You and he were lovers? 

JITTA [proudlt/] Yes you have found the 
nght word at last Lovers 

LENKHEHM [whimng pUahly\ Ajid you could 
hve m the house with me, and take my core 
and my nursing and my money, and even — 
[He looks at her and chokes] How long has this 
affair been going on? 

JITTA Our love has lasted three years 
LENKHEIM IadvcI Love m the sort of house 
he was found dead ml 

JITTA Love wherever we were And where- 
ever we were was paradise Does that give 
you any idea of his greatness? 

LENKHEIM Of youT meanness, more hkely 
Dont try to stuff me with big words they 
only shew that you wont confess your caddish- 
ness even to yourself 

JITTA [nstng] Oh, pleasel I cut a pretty 
contemptible figure — 

LENKHEIM [triumphing] You do You do 
JITTA [continuing] — beside him 
LENKHEIM [n«ng, goaded beyond endurance 
threaierung her] Yon take care, do you hear? 

JITTA [ivnnging her hands] My place was at 
his side They should have had to tear me 
away from him by force Yes, and I will tell 
you somethmg more The last beat of his 
heart would have broken min e if I had been 
any good But I am no good, and here I am, 
as you see me Oh, you are quite nght I 
have no right to be in any decent house [she 
turns to the door] 

LENKHEIM Stop where are you going? 


JITTA I dont know Into the streets, I 
suppose 

LENKHEIM Oh, damn your heroics' You 
shant leave this room until you have told me 
everythmg 

JITTA [bitterly] Dont you know enough 
already? 

LENKHEIM [pointing to the manuscript] What 
does that title-page mean? 

JITTA You know You have said what it 
means 

LENKHEIM I Want to know what h e said 
JITTA That you are to be the father to his 
orphaned book That the fame it will bring 
you will make amends to you — for me 

LENKHEIM The blackguard! Not content 
with steahng you from me, he must dictate 
the rest of my hfe to me, as if I were a child 
JITTA Yes compared to him you are a 
child He has provided for you 

LENKHEIM Ha' And were you equally kind 
and thoughtful for his wife, eh? 

JITTA [earnestly] Alfred it was too strong 
for us 

LENKHEIM What wos too Strong for you? 
JITTA Love You dont understand love 
Have you anything else to say to me? 

LENKHEIM No [He tums his back on her, and 
goes sulkily to the window] 

JITTA Goodbye tries to go, but suddenly 
becomes weak, and reels against the head of the 
sofa] Alfred. 

LENKHEIM Whats the matter? [He runs to 
her, and gets her safely seated] 

JITTA Dont mind, Alfred I shall be better 
soon it is passmg 

LENKHEIM [turning brusquely from her like an 
angry child] I am not sympathizing -with you 
It serves you right [He sits down at the round 
table, with his elbows on it, muttering and sulking] 
Treated me disgracefully DisgraeefuUy 
JITTA [sighs wearily]^\ 

LENKHEIM [unaggressively] Jitta? 

Her name and the change in his tone give 
her a shock She tums and looks searchingly at 
him 

LENKHEIM [recovering his self-control by a 
rather broken ejfort] This is no use I have 
come to my senses I — I ivill take it qmetly 
and reasonably 

JITTA I am glad you can I ivish I could 
LENKHEIM [shaking hts head] But we cant 
leave it hke this, can we? 

, JITTA What can we do, Alfred? 

LENKHEIM You have done me harm 
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enough. Do you "want to ruin me as -well? 

jiTTA, It IS I who am imned, as you call it, 
IS it not? The sm is mine I -will pay the 
penalty by myself Your life isonlybegmmng 
ivith that book you have a future I have only 
a past I iviU t^e it and myself out of your 
life [iS^e nses] 

LENKHEiM [out qfpa(ience,jtmping up] Look 
here; since you wont talk sense and be com- 
monly avil to me, I’m going to assert myself 
You cant settle an affair like this by looking 
like a martyr and walking out into the street 
You must learn to consider other people a 
httle If you have no regard for me, at least 
remember that Agnes and Edith have a 
future, and have a right not to have it 
spoiled For their sake I am prepared to 
endure your presence in my house 
JITTA [jinth faint surprise and some irony\ 
You can brmg yourself to that? Youican still 
bear to look at me^ 

LENKHEiM Make no mistake all is over 
between you and me. For ever I mean it 
JITTA So do I 

UENKHEiit Very well, be it so But that 
does not mean that we need separate People 
can hve miles apart under the same roof 
That IS how you will have to hve with me If 
you have a spark of decent feehng left, you 
iviU not force a pubhc scandal on me > 
JITTA Does It matter^ 

I.ENKHEIU. Does it matter' Are you utterly 
selfish? Dont you understand that if this 
miserable break-up of our marriage becomes 
knoivn it will break up that poor woman’s 
wadowhood as well? 

JITTA Does she matter so much? 
LENKHEIM \_playing his ace] Well, Avhat about 
Edith'' Doesnt she matter-' Do you suppose 
Fessler can afford to marry her if you drag 
her family through the mud? 

JUTA [staggereii] Oh' I was not thinking, 
Alfred Give me until tomorrow to thmk it 
over I can bear no more today. I can hardly 
stand 

LENKHEIM You cou Stand as well as I can 
[She immediately sits down obstinately at the 
mnting-tablej Very well, but stand or sit, you 
dont leave this room until you give me your 
word to stay 

JITTA With you? 

LENKHEIM Yes, With me It is I who wall 
have to pay the housekeeping bills But dont 
be afraid I am done wath you, except before 
company Not one word iviU I ever speak to 


you again when we are alone together 
JITTA Oh, Alfred, you wall tell me so ten 
times a day Dont let us talk nonsense 
LENKHEIM You Wall see Not one word Not 
a sound I tell you I am done with you; and 
I wish I had never met you. 

JITTA It sounds too good to be true, Alfred 
LENKHEIM Psha' 

JITTA But that part of it rests mth your- 
self [Determinedly] And now for my con- 
ditions 

LENKHEIM Your Conditions! Yours"! You 
dare talk to me of conditions' 

JITTA. You are m my hands, Alfred, and 
you know it I can give the whole scandal 
away if you defy me. I will not be unkind, 
but if I am to keep up appearances, you must 
keep them up too If I am to pretend to be 
a good woman, you must pretend to be a 
great man 

LENKHEI3I Pretend' 

JITTA Oh, be a great man by all means, 
Alfred,' if you can But you must pretend in 
any case ' 

LENKHEIM HoW? 

JITTA. You ^vlll pretend to be the author 
of that great book. That ivill be your share 
of the sham of our hfe together 

LENKHEIM But I tell you I dont beheve a 
word of the silly thmg 

JITTA. Of course not If you had the gemus 
to beheve it, you would have had the gemus 
to ivTite it 

LENKHEIM [goaded] I — 

JITTA [continuing calmly] You cannot be- 
heve it, just as I cannot beheve that you 
wiU never speak to me again, — 

LENKHEIM I never ivill 
JITTA [still Ignoring his protests] — ^but you 
will come to beheve every word of the silly 
thing, as you call it, when it makes Lenkheim 
as famous as Einstein 

LENKHEIM [startled by the name] Einstein' 
You are tempting me, you devil 

JITTA. You envied Emstem, Alfred Well, 
all that you envied him for is ivithm your 
reach Stretch out your hand, and take it 
LENKHEIM And you enned Einstein’s 
■wife, did you? I see Why could not your 
stupid husband give you a triumphant tour 
through Europe^ Why should you not shake 
hands with all the kmgs, and dme watli all 
the presidents, and have gala mghts at the 
Opera? To get all that you iviU be my ac- 
comphce m a fraud, eh? Since you cannot 
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have a good tune with him you wll have one 
with me 

jiTTA \round-eyed for a moment at ths nem 
Itghi on her cojiduct] How clever of you, Alfred! 
You have found a reason you can really be- 
heve in I should never have thought of it, 
but you are welcome to it if only you will 
father his book 

UENKHEiM [desperately perplexed yielding^ 
But, Jitta I dont really beheve that It’s not 
like you you are not clever enough, not 
ambitious enough What is your real reason? 

JITTA [decisively] He wished it that is 
enough for me He knew better than either 
of us what IS best for us 

LENEHEiM Did lic mdced, confound him* 

JITTA He did indeed, Alfred, and I forbid 
you to confound him 

LENKHEiM Well, if I do — and mmd I dont 
say I Will — I — 

JITTA Yes? 

UENKHEIM I Will think it over 

JITTA, Just so, Alfred Goodnight. [AAe 
goes out, tranquilly convinced that she null have 
her oim nay] 

LENKHEiM [rusfung to the door in a last effort 
to assert himself, and shouting after her] If you 
think — [He peters out, thrusts hts hands desper- 
ately into hts pockets Uke a cleaned-oul gambler, 
trots back irresolutely to hts mnttng-table, fakes 
up the MS , stares at it for a moment, and reads 
sbmiy] “By Professor Alfred Lenkheun, 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
Vienna ” Well, I’m dashed! 

ACTIU 

Mrs Haldenstedl is in her sitUng-room with 
Alfred and Fessler, all three very busy going 
through the papers of her late husband She is 
feverishly reading leUers, and tearing them up 
and throning them into the waste-paper basket 
as they prove one after another to be of no in- 
terest Her sighs and exclamations of disappoint- 
ment and impatience are getting on the nerves of 
Alfred, who is trying to read a manuscript He 
finches at the sharp sounds made by her violent 
tearing of the letters Fessler, who is sorting some 
papers which he has already gone through, ts 
sympathetic, and looks pityingly at the widow 
from time to time 

The room is lighted by a large bay window, 
with a window-seat under it The table heaped 
with papers is in this bay, and Mrs Haldensiedt 
sits at the head of it mik her back to the light. 


and Alfred and Fessler at the sides of it to her 
right and left respectively The comer of ike 
room behind them on their ngkt is cut off by a 
double door leading to the study Another door 
leading to the corridor of the flat is in the diagon- 
ally opposite corner, and is consequently before 
them on their left On their right between the 
window and the study door, a console stands 
against the wall, withfowers on U, and above 
it a convex mirror On the same side of the room, 
a conch 

LENKHEiM [uudble to bear the noise any longer] 
Do you mind my taking these manuscripts 
into the study and examinmg them there? 
They reqmre a certain degree of quiet con- 
centration 

AONES I am so sorry Bruno always said 
that it was hke trying to work m a shooting 
gallery when I cleared up his papers and 
tore up useless letters But if you dont tear 
them what is there to prevent the servants 
and everyone else from reading them? 

alebed Just so But why not leave the 
work to us? Why worry? Cant you trust us? 

AONES Oh, Professor, how can you ask me 
that? Of course I can trust you 
LENKHEIM [nodding] Good Then do trust 
us [He goes into the study, and shuts the door 
behind him] 

AONES [alone with Fessler, letting herself 
droop] I have gone through this last batch 
of letters three times over m the hope of 
finding some clue But it's no use theres 
nothing 

fesseek You mustnt worry 
AGNES [sitting up sharply] Have you ever 
lost anyone you really cared for? 

FESSLER Well, my poor dear father — 
AONES I’m not talkmg about poor dear 
fathers or poor dear anybodies Bnmo was 
none of your poor dears he was three quarters 
of my hfe, even if half of it was bemg his 
slave and his household drudge All the same, 

I cant spend my whole hfe doing nothing but 
gnevmg, can I? 

FE39LEK J USt SO Of COUTSC not 
AONES Life goes on, doesnt it? House- 
keeping goes on the future has to be thought 
for as well as the past All my busmess and 
responabihties and duties go on just as if 
nothing had happened. 

FESSLER I’m so glad you have recovered 
enough to be able to look at it in that way 
AONES Doctor Fessler a widow is not an 
mvahd, and it doesnt help her to be treated 
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as one when the first shock is over 
FESSLER Quite so Qiute so 
AGNES I am going to talk to you very 
seriously 

FESSLER Of course Of course. 

AGNES And you are going to talk to me 
seriously, I hope. 

FESSLER [surprised] But certainly, my dear 
h^Irs Haldenstedt 

AGNES Yes; but that doesnt mean saying 
‘‘Certamly” and “Of course” and “Quite so* 
qmte so” to everything I say, as if you were 
soothing a baby 

FESSLER [proteshng] But I assure you I — 
AGNES [gripping his hand on the tabled Tell 
me the honest truth Did you consider Bruno 
a clever man? 

FESSLER [amased\ Mrs Haldenstedt'*' 

AGNES Do you t hink he had an)rthing to 
say more than any of the rest of the pro- 
fessors? [jS'lopping him as he opens his mouth 
for a fresh protest^ Now if you dont, please 
dont begm to excuse yourself and spare my 
feehngs. Ive had enough of having my feel- 
mgs spared. I want the truth 

FESSLER [n3hole-heariedly\ My dear Mrs 
Haldenstedt* he was a great man Bhs psy- 
chological doctrme was a revelation It was 
the beginning of a new epoch in science 
AGNES. So I have always imderstood I know 
he thought so himself. 

FESSLER [ladtgnani] Oh no he was the most 
modest of men I am sure he never said so 
AGNES Do you thmk a man's vnfe knows 
nothing about his thoughts except what he 
tells? 

FESSLER I am qmte sure he did not know 
half his own greatness 

AGNES Then will you tell me what has be- 
come of it all? You and Professor Lenkheim 
have gone through his papers ivith me Have 
we come across one word that could not have 
been ivntten by an elementary schoolmaster? 

FESSLER [sh^en a little'\ Well, everythmg 
he ivrote, even about trifles, has his pecuhar 
touch 

AGNES Everything he ivrote is in his own 
handivntmg, of course, if you mean that 
But can you pick out from idl that heap one 
single bit of paper which you could shew to 
a stranger and expect him to say “The man 
that wrote this must have been as great as 
Einstein”? 

FESSLER. Well, not exactly Emstem, per- 
haps. But — \he stops']. 


AGNES But what? Suppose he had left you 
a safe fuU of diamonds, and when you opened 
the safe it ivas empty' 

FESSLER Oh, you exaggerate' 

AGNES [rising, out of patience] Doctor Fessler 
if you can take neither me nor my husband’s 
affairs seriously, I think you had better leave 
both alone 

FESSLER [rising, greatly surprised] Have I 
ofiended you^ 

AGNES [disarmed by his naiie sincerity] No, 
no Never mmd Never mind You are too 
young You are not used to women [Sitting 
down agani] Sit down, ivont you? I will talk 
to Professor Lenkheim about it. He will 
understand 

FESSLER [standing shffiy, being now really 
offended] By all means, Mrs Haldenstedt, 
though I really do not see what he can say 
more than I can 

AGNES There' You are ofiended Butifyou 
had been neglected as I have been for months 
past, while my husband spent hours and 
hours and hours in his study, "writing, WTifang, 
wnbng, usmg up paper until it cost as much 
as the butter and eggs, you would want to 
know what had become of it all 

FESSLER [sirtiag down again with a gesture of 
apology] True. I should have thought of that 
AG'^ES I never complained, because I 
thought it was a book that would make him 
famous and bnng him in money Well, is 
that heap of old letters and bills and pre- 
scriptions all that came of it? Dont tell me* 
there is a book somew'here; and I want to 
know where it is Did he go mad and destroy 
it? If not, who took it from him? Did that 
woman? 

FESSLER. Good gracious, Mrs Haldenstedt' 
.iGNES Oh, this dreadful ending to all our 
happiness' It spoils eierythmg that w*as mce 
in our hves When the first and best of it w as 
o\er and we settled doivn, troubles came I 
know, but I had my memories, and could sit 
and think of them Now they are all poisoned 
for me 

FESSLER [reflectively] Dear Mrs Halden- 
stedt* may I speak quite frankly to you’ 
AGNES Why, I am begging and praying 
you to But I can get nothmg out of you but 
sympathy, as if you were only a visitor m- 
stead of gomg to marry my daughter 

FESSLER. You SCO, though your husband 
ivill be remembered as a great psychologist, 
he had to practise as a doctor to make a 
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living Well, the wickedest and worst people 
have to call in doctors just as often as re- 
spectable people, and a doctor cant have 
them coming to his oivn house where his 
■wife and daughter are He has to keep a 
consulting room somewhere where they can 
come The landlady said he rented the room 
to see his friends in occasionally I daresay 
the women he saw there were common 
women, but how do you know that they were 
not his patients? 

AQNES Dont deceive yourself, and dont 
try to deceive me Whatever I may have 
said when I was upset, I knew very well all 
along that Bruno never went with common 
women from the streets The landlady said 
it was always the same woman, and that she 
was a lady When she ran away she took that 
book with her you mark my words [5Ae nses 
and goes moodily to the consol4\ 

They are interrupted by Lenhheim, mho opens 
the door of the study and trots tnfiounshing a 
manuscript 

LBNKHEiM See here! 

AONES The book! 

LENKHEiM I have just found an unfinished 
lecture on vaneties of sleep 

AONES [disappointed^] Only a lecture! [Tak- 
ing the manuscript] Why, it’s only siv pages 
And what can it mean? There is only one 
sort of sleep 

LENKHEiM Not at aU He says that hardly 
any two people sleep m the same way Every 
case is an indmdual one You must read it, 
Fessler 

FESSLER [eagerly] How mterestmg! May I 
look^ [Taking it from Mrs Haldenstedt] 'Thank 
you m read it in the study [To ^Z/red] Mrs 
Haldenstedt wants to speak to you [He 
hurries into the study] 

AONES [shaking her head] You see, Pro- 
fessor, it doesnt account for anything 

LENKHEIM What doesnt? 

AONES The lecture about sleep He could 
have ivntten it m one evenmg Thats not 
the book that he said might be my best in- 
surance pohcy It was part of his provision 
for me He would never have given it to 
another woman If she has it, she stole it 
[She sits down on the couch] 

LENKHEIM You are still worrrymg about 
that woman I shouldnt if I were you [He 
tales his former chair, drawing it from the table 
to the couch] 

AONES I shall worry about her until I find 


out who she is And I -will find her out some 
day 

LENKHEIM If it IS any comfort to you, you 
may take my word for it that ivith all his 
professional engagements it was utterly im- 
possible for him to have given much of his 
time to any woman 

AGNES What comfort is there m that? One 
hour 18 enough for a man Then he can sit 
alone at his desk, thmking he is ivnting some 
great scientific work, when all the tune he is 
thmking of her, hving the hour over again, 
and looking forward to the next one, nght 
in his ivife's face 

LENKHEIM [very uncomfortable] Mrs Halden- 
stedt do you suspect anybody? 

AONES I cant see anything clearly I 
thought I knew everybody that it could 
possibly be, but there’s nobody All I know 
IS what he liked and what he wanted, and 
how easily he could get it by lifting up his 
httle finger Oh, I know exactly how he 
deceived us 

LENKHEIM [nswig. Startled] Us! 

AONES Well, me and Edith, of course 

LENKHEIM [sitting doivn, relieved] Oh! Just 
so 

AGNES She wasnt what you think she was. 
Professor she was one of us And I say that 
when a man has a wufe and children and a 
home and a good position, he should thmk 
twice before asking any respectable woman 
to meet him in such a room in such a house 
It was fit neither for hun nor for her 

LENKHEIM [drarumg a little closer to her] Dear 
lady may I ask you a very indiscreet ques- 
tion? I shall not be m the least offended if 
you refuse to answer it 

AONES What 18 it? 

LENKHEIM Was youT marriage a happy 
one? 

AONES I always thought it was, at least 
until the last few years Then there was a 
sudden change Up to that tune he was full 
of mterest in his home, m Edith’s education, 
m our plans, our money, the chance of our 
being able to move into a better house, the 
furmture and pictures, in everythmg ’Then 
he seemed to get beyond us somehow 

LENKHEIM What were the symptoms? 

AONES Well, he was sometimes very irrit- 
able, though he used to be a perfect lamb I 
thought it was only his health, for of course 
neither of us was gro'wmg younger I know 
better now Oh, what a fool I was! But that 
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is how things happen They go on from year 
to year under your very nose, starmg you m 
the face, and you never notice, nevei think, 
because your mind is off the track And then 
suddenly your eyes are opened wth a bang, 
and you could kiU yourself for havmg been 
so bhnd If I could only find out who she 
was' [iSAe rises restlessly] 

LENKHEra Mrs Haldenstedt. take my 
advice give it up What is the use of tor- 
mentmg yourself? You will have no peace 
until you put that woman out of your head 

AGNES I dont want peace I want to find 
her out 

LENKHEiM [rising] But suppose you do find 
hei What then? Thmk of the scandal Be- 
heve me, it’s better not to know You could 
not hurt her vnthout hurtmg yourself and 
Edith worse 

AGNES. I dont want to make a scandal, and 
I dont want to hurt her I want to find out 
from her ^hat sort of hfe Bruno was really 
leading, and what has become of all that 
work he did 

LENKHEiM But the Iccture on varieties of 
sleep — 

AGNES. Stuff! I know the variety of sleep 
he learnt from her [ioofang at him queerly] 
Why do you want to prevent me from finding 
her out? 

LENKHEiii [meeting her eye with imposing 
firmness] Solely for your o^vn sake, Mrs 
Haldenstedt. How could it possibly affect 
me? Banish this abandoned female from 
your mind, and tiust to Time Time is the 
great healer Time wiU restore your happi- 
ness 

AGNES Well, Time works wonders, they 
say But it wiU never comfort me until I 
know for certam that the happmess he had 
•with me was the right sort of happmess, and 
the happmess he had •with the other woman 
the •wrong sort How do I know that she 
wasnt a cleverer woman than I am? I dont 
care that [snapping her fingers] how young 
she IS, or how pretty she is Time wU brmg 
her to my level m those ways soon enough 
But I’m not clever at the things he was clever 
at I dont imderstand science nor care about 
it. If I have to keep the house spick and span 
I cant always keep myself spick and span, 
and I know he was particular about such 
things Thats where she might have cut me 
out. She might easily have persuaded him 
that she was the right woman for him, and 


that I was the -svrong one 

LENKHEIM No, no You Were an excellent 
wife to him, Mrs Haldenstedt, and he knew 
it 

AGNES I dont say I wasnt. But she hadnt 
to keep the house for him She had nothmg 
to do but please him And if she was clever 
mto the bargam, what chance had I? 

Edith comes infirom the corridor 
EDITH Good mormng. Professor 
LENKHEIM [relieved by the interruption] Good 
mormng Will you excuse me, Mrs Halden- 
stedt I have a few words to say to Fessler 
before Jitta comes 

AGNES You ha\ e been so good I ivill think 
over your ad^vice mdeed I ivdl 

LENKHEIM [encourogiugly] Do [He waves his 
hand to Edith, and goes into the study, leaving 
the mother and daughter alone together] 

AGNES [looking (filer him bitterly as she goes 
back to her place at the table] It’s easy for him 
to talk 

EDITH [wandering about restlessly between 
the table and the console] Why do you listen 
to him? Why do you run to strangers when 
you want to talk about father? Why should 
our being mother and daughter keep us so 
far apart? 

AGNES What a thing to say, child 
EDITH [going to her] Of course if you dont 
want me, mother, I dont want to force my- 
self on you 

AGNES [dutifully, without real feeling] Well, 
of course, darhng, I want you 

EDITH [irritated] No, not of course, not in 
the way you thmk. Has it occurred to you 
that it IS rather hard on me to be left entirely 
to myself when things are so serious ivith us? 

AGNES. I dont know what you have to com- 
plam of You used to trust me to know what 
Avas right for you, and noAvyou have suddenly 
turned on me Surely, child, nobody can be 
a better judge of Avhat is best for you than 
your OAvn mother Here I am, worried to 
death almost, and you making it worse for 
me by setting yourself against me 

EDITH I am not settmg myself against 
you, mother. What I am setting myself 
against is bemg expected to go through hfe 
bhndfold, or pretendmg to be bhndfbld I 
am to be a good httle child, and not knoAV 
anythmg nor feel anything that httle children 
ought not to know and feel, just Avhen I, as a 
Avoman, most Avant 'the compamonship of 
another Avoman to whom I can pour out my 

2il2 
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self, thank you And now I must be off [He 
goes past her towards the door~\ 

jiTTA [shaking his hand] Goodbye, Doctor 
Dont despise my help 

FESSLER Oh no, Mrs Lenkheun, but — 

Mrs Haldenstedt comes in 
AGNES [still distracted] Oh, what is this that 
Edith tells me. Doctor? 

EESSLER We wont discuss it now, Mrs 
Haldenstedt You had better talk it over 
■with Mrs Lenkheun Goodbye Goodbye, 
Mrs Lenkheun [He bows to them and goes out] 
AGNES Sit do-wn, wont you? [Titia sits on ike 
couch Agnes sits down woefully beside her] 
He’s gone, and Heaven knows whether he 
■wdl ever come back This is a marked house 
everybody deserts it Who knows how soon 
I shall be left alone here to haunt the place 
like my o'wn shadow? I shall sit alone, going 
over and over that dreadful time m my 
unagmation, -svith no rehef but just thinking 
how I can catch that •wretch that stole from 
me my nght to be beside my husband when 
he died 

JITTA She did not intend that You may 
forgive her that, at least 

AGNES Oh, you mustnt think it’s mere spite 
and revenge It’s that I really loved Bruno to 
the last as I loved him from the first He was 
aU I had that I cared about I am not like a 
man, to begin all over agam 'with a new love 
I shall never get away from it or get over it. 
Day by day aU those years we hved together, 
sat at the same table, took it in turns to rock 
the cradle or take the child m our hands to 
pet it, and then he goes off to another woman 
■without a word or a thought for me [Crying] 
I didnt deserve it I didnt mdeed 

JITTA There, dear, there' Dont torture 
yourself After all,ifhe had died m your arms, 
you would still have had to gneve for him It 
might even have broken your heart 

AGNES Oh, if only it had! I could think of 
him then ivithout bitterness and shame 
JITTA Try to forgive him for the sake of 
the old days when you were young together 
What does it matter what foohsh things we 
old people do? 

AGNES I cant forgive him Not while I am 
in the dark about her Listen to me, Mrs 
Lenkheun If I thought it was only her body 
that took him, I wouldnt care a straw I have 
had thoughts myself about our yoimg men 
at the college sports only fancies of course, 
and I wouldnt have mdulged them for the 


world, but a man might What I cant bear is 
the thought that she might have been some- 
body hke you 

JITTA [startled] Like me! 

AGNES Yes for he thought a great deal of 
you, and if you had been that sort of woman, 
I might have been jealous of you You are 
clever in his way, and you could understand 
him when he was talkmg nght above my 
head. You could talk about his work to him 
I couldnt 

JITTA Oh no, Mrs Haldenstedt I knew 
better than that Nothing annoys a man more 
than a woman who talks to him about his 
business and pretends to understand it Do 
you know what Bruno always talked to me 
about? what it always came round to, no 
matter what subject he started ivith^ 

AGNES What? 

JITTA You 
AGNES Me' 

JITTA Yes, you, you, you, you Do you 
know, I sometimes wanted to shake him for 
not takmg a httle more interest in me 
occasionally? His conscience was never easy 
about you You had done everything for him, 
and he had taken it all and gone on with his 
scientific work the work that did not pay, 
when he nught have been making a fashion- 
able practice for himself and lea^vmg you 
comfortably off 

AGNES [beginning to cry] But I never grudged 
it to him I wanted him to be great I wasnt 
really as good a ■wife as I might have been 
I worried him about things that he neednt 
have kno^wn anythmg about. It’s m my 
nature I cant help it 
JITTA It was not m his nature to blame 
you for that He understood He was finght- 
fully faithful to you You possessed aU his 
thoughts you dominated his destmy you 
haunted him What nght had you to take a 
great man hke that aU to yourself? I wanted 
a httle bit of Bruno, but you stood always m 
the way Marriage is a very wonderful thmg 
It held him as nothing else could hold him 
AGNES But the other woman? 

JITTA Oh, the other woman! Need you 
make such a fuss about her? You dont even 
know whether she was not a patient who had 
to conceal the fact that she was consultmg a 
doctor 'There are such people, you know 
But suppose she was what you think! Would 
a woman who had any senous relations ■with 
him have coolly walked off and left him to 
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die^ A pet dog would not have done such a 
thing They would have found it at his side 

AGNES [excitedly^ You think then that 
though he forgot what was due to himself, 
he didnt forget what was due to me^ that 
when he went mto that disgraceful place 
Avith another woman he was only makmg a ' 
convenience of her^ that it was a mere 
chance that she was there to close his eyes, 
hke a chambermaid m a hotel? 

jiTTA She did not close his eyes She 
stole away from his side after coldbloodedly 
covermg up her tracks Could you have done 
that? 

AGNES I never thought of that Of course . 
of course. Yes that shewed what she was, 
didnt it^ 

JITTA What does it matter what she was^ 
She came out of the dark, and went back 
mto the daik. Leave her there, as she left 
him 

AGNES [shaking her head\ I cant imagme 
how women can bring themselves to behave 
SO What sort of women must they be? She 
must have knoivn that he coidd never have 
cared for her 

JITTA You dont know how she got him 
there But I know that if he really opened 
his heart to her, he talked to her about 
you 

AGNES [smiling^ Well, I am sure, Mrs Lenk- 
heim, this talk has made the most wonderful 
difference to me You dont know how much 
good you have done me It only shews how 
httle we can trust our own feelings and our 
oivn judgment when such troubles come to 
us The weight you have taken off my mmd' 
you cant imagine 

JITTA Have I? Then I have done what I 
came to do [SAe nsej] 

AGNES [holding her'\ Oh, dont go yet You 
know, it’s very funny how one’s mmd works 

JITTA [sitting down agaiii] How^ 

AGNES [slowly and almost roguishly^ I’m so 
grateful to you, that I’m afraid of offending 
you if I tell you But I am sure you will only 
laugh - 

JITTA [with a melancholy smile'\ We both 
need a good laugh, dont we? 

AGNES Have you ever found that you 
have been all along thmkmg something that 
never came mto your head for a single 
moment? 

JITTA. That sounds a httle difficult I am 
afraid I dont qmte follow 


AGNES Of course you dont it’s too sdly 
But do you know that the moment you took 
that weight off my mmd, and gave me back 
my peace and happmess — 

JITTA [murmurs^ I am so glad that I did 
AGNES [nodding gratefully, and continuing\ 
WeU, that very moment I knew that I had 
been behevmg all along — ^but I dont think 
I ought to say it; only it’s so funny 
JITTA What? 

AGNES Why, that you were the woman 
[SAe begins to chuckle\ 

JITTA No"! 

AGNES Yes I did. 

JITTA But really? 

AGNES Really and truly 
JITTA [beginning to laugh hysterically'] How 
finny' 

AGNES [her chuckles now culminating in hearty 
laughter] Isnt it? Youre not angry, are you? 
Oh dear — [laughing more than ever] 

JITTA Oh no of course not 
Jitta has a paroxysm of agonizing laughter, 
and Agnes accompanies her without a suspicion 
that she is not enjoying the joke in good faith 
Jitta at last recovers her self-control with a 
desperate effort 

JITTA Dont make me laugh any more I 
am afraid I shall go mto hysterics I am still 
very far from well 

AGNES It’s such a shame to laugh at all at 
such a time But for the life of me I couldnt 
help it 

JITTA [looking hard at her] You know, Mrs 
Haldenstedt I was very very fond of him 
AGNES I am sure you were, darlmg, and I 
shouldnt have nunded a bit if it had been 
you m fact I’m half disappomted that it 
wasnt, you have been such an angel to me 
Isnt it funny, the things that come mto 
our heads? But it’s wicked of me to make 
you talk and laugh so much, and you so ill 
Youre very pale, dear Can I get yoti any- 
thing? 

JITTA If I might just he down here for 
awhile I — 

AGNES [rijiag to make room for Jitta to recline] 
Yes, yes of course you shall, dear Make 
yourself comfortable 

■JITTA I dont want to go "Without seeing 
Edith. 

AGNES [<aAea a6acA] Oh! 

JITTA \Vhat IS It? 

AGNES I forgot all about Editli Who is to 
tell her? She sees her father like a saint m a 
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picture, and I could never put It to her m 
the wonderful way you put it to me If only 
you would be so good as to tell her for me 
Would you mmd? 

jiTTA Not m the least Edith is hke a child 
of my own to me it would be the greatest 
happmess to me if I could set her mind at rest 
as you are good enough to think I have set 
yours 

AGNES You have indeed and indeed you 
have I am sure what we owe you, wth your 
dear husband coming here every day to set 
the papers in order, and you being more than 
an angel to me in spite of your illness, words 
can never say Just he qmet where you are, 
and I will send Edith to you Oh, you have 
made me happy, dear! [SAe goes out tnto the 
corrtdorj 

Jitta, left alone, begins to laugh again hysteri- 
cally, and IS dissolving into convulsive sobs when 
she makes a great effort, springs up from the 
sofa, dashes the tears from her eyes with a 
proud gesture, goes to the glass, and has just 
made herself presentable when Edith appears 
Her eyes are wide open and her expression one 
of joyful surprise and relief She runs eagerly to 
Jitta 

EDITH What on earth have you done to 
mother? She is laughing She is positively 
smgmg Either you are a witch, or she has 
gone mad. 

jitta Are you angry mth her for danng 
to smg in this house of mourning? Or angry 
ivith me for making her sing^ 

EDITH Oh no it’s rather a rehef But it’s 
very odd How did you do it? 

JITTA She made me laugh before I made 
her sing You mustnt be shocked, dear 
There is always a sort of reaction Nature 
must have a rehef from any feeling, no 
matter how deep and sincere it is Have you 
ever seen a soldier's funeral? 

EDITH No Why? 

jitta They play the Dead March as they 
go to the grave, but they play the merriest 
tunes they know on their way back. 

EDITH How unfeelmg' 

jitta. Yes, but how natural’ Your mother 
would have gone mad if she had gone on as 
she was for another week 1 am not sure that 
I should not have gone mad myself if she 
had not made me laugh [Taking Edith by 
the shoulders and looking straight at AerJ And 
now what I want to know is how I am to 
make you laugh For you iviU go mad if 


you do not get back into everyday bfe 
again 

EDITH [bachng to the table, and half silting 
against its edge'] Yes I know This house has 
been a sort of madhouse since my father 
died. We havnt spoken naturally, nor ivalked 
naturally, nor breathed naturally, nor 
thought naturally, because we were all so 
determined to feel naturally Somehow, my 
mother’s laughing and singing has made 
nonsense of it all suddenly 

jitta Then j ou are happy agam? If so, I 
may as well go home 

EDITH Happy! Oh no But I am done vath 
hypocrisy and conventionality, and that is 
such a rehef that I seem happy by contrast 
I suppose it IS a sort of happmess to be 
able to give myself up at last wholly to my 
sorrow 

JITTA [si?hng down in LenJcheim's chatr'\ 
Which sorrow? The old sorrow that God made 
for you, or the new one that you have made 
for yourself? 

EDITH [straightening up] I dont know what 
you mean 

JITTA Doctor Fessler says you have jilted 
him 

EDITH Did he call it jilting hun? 

JITTA No I call It that 

EDITH But you cant think that Do you 
know what he said? 

JITTA No Anything very dreadfiiP 

EDITH He beheves that my father died 
m the arms of a common woman of the 
streets 

JITTA And he thinks your father must have 
been as worthless as the iioman he died with 
I see 

EDITH Not at all That is what is so dread- 
ful He thinks it makes no difference He 
adores my father as much as he ever did, but 
he thinks you have to leave all that out when 
you are judgmg men He thinks a woman 
doesnt matter I cant forgive him for that I 
couldnt marry a man unless he felt exactly 
as I do about my father 

JITTA Is that reasonable, dear? How could 
poor Doctor Fessler feel as you feeP you! 
your father's daughter! 

EDITH Oh, of course I know that, I dont 
expect him to feel the same affection But if 
he thought my father could go ivith low 
women — ^if he did not know for certam, as 1 
know, that the woman my father loved must 
have been one of the best and noblest of 
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women, I ■would rather die than let him touch 
me. 

jiTTA My dear; how can he know for 
certain? You do not know for certain your- 
self 

EDITH I know I cant prove it But I am 
certam And I -will devote my life to pro-vmg it 

JITTA How? 

EDITH I 'Will find the woman that is how. 
I have thought and thought about it I know 
that she caimot be very far off. I know that 
her gnef and desolation must be as great as 
mine, greater I know she "will love me 
because I am his daughter And I know that 
she 'Will be somebody worthy of hun 

JITTA, Edith, Edith, how sentimental you 
are' 

EDITH [jiercely\ You call my feeling senb- 
meutahty! Are you gomg to disappomt me 
too? 

JITTA^ You must learn to expect 

disappointments How do you know that if 
you found this woman she would not dis- 
appomt you? It IS easy to imagine wonderful 
women worthy of your father’s love But 
the real person always kiUs the imagmed 
person, 

EDITH He said that once 

JITTA. Well, is it not true? Can you think 
of any real woman among your acquaintances 
that you could bear to thmk of as that 
woman — even the best of them? 

EDITH. You cant put me off that way I 
tell you I know. There i s some woman who 
was real to my father, and he loved her. I 
shall love her when she is real to me Besides, 
I have a queer sense that I know her quite 
as well as a, real person, that she is here 
wthm reach of my hands if only I could re- 
collect I — I sometimes wonder does every- 
body know? does my mother know? 

JITTA [quickly^ Your mother does not know. 
Your mother could never understand 

EDITH Jitta* do you know? 

JITTA Yes 

EDITH Jitta"! 

JITTA Yes I know that poor criminal. I 
know what has become of her I know what 
she did. I know what she has suffered ever 
since. 

EDITH But how do you know? Oh, tell me. 
You must tell me now 

JITTA When you are excited like that your 
voice IS his voice. Oh, the agony of hearing 
it, and the happiness* You bnng him to life 


agam for me 

EDITH Then it was — 

JITTA. Only me, dear 

EDITH \_fiingtng herself into Jiita's ur;«j] 
Only you* Who better could it be? Of course 
it was you I knew it all along, only I couldnt 
recollect. Oh, darhng! Dont you want a 
daughter? Here I am His daughter. 

JITTA Dearest, yes You have been a 
daughter to me ever smce I knew him. But 
we must be very careful, very discreet You 
see, you are very young 

EDITH Oh, dont begm that I dont want 
that sort of mother. 

JITTA. I know. But I mustnt take your 
devobon — it is devobon, isnt it? — 

EDITH Oh yes, yes 

JITTA I mustnt take it undei false pre- 
tences Above aU, you must not throw away 
your engagement because your lover does 
not feel about me as you do He is right about 
me, you know. I am not a good woman Have 
you qmte forgotten that I have a husband, 
and that for your father’s sake I was im- 
faithful to him? 

EDITH \na%vely\ Oh, but Alfred is such a 
chump* 

JITTA [a hale shockei\ Edith* 

EDITH. And papa was such a wonderful 
man* Nobody could blame you 

JITTA. I assure you a great many people 
would blame me so much that they would 
never speak to me agam if they knew 
EDITH More shame for them* Do such 
people matter? 

JITTA They do, dear I am afraid they are 
the only people who do matter m this 
■wretched world So you mustnt tell them. 
You mustnt tell anybody 
EDITH \slo7vly] I suppose not. 

JITTA Did you mtend to tell every- 
body? 

EDITH No, of course not* I am not such a 
fool as that But I did think that if I told 
Doctor Fessler he might see that he was 
wrong. 

JITTA And you might forgive him Very 
well I give you leave to tell him But you 
understand that if you tell him you must 
marry him, for you mustnt tell anyone except 
your husband 

EDITH You want me to marry him? 

JITTA. I do. 

EDITH Then I’ll telephone him. I suppose 
that wtU do I am so happy now that it 
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doesnt matter tuppence whom I marry 
\Lxnkheini opens the study door and ts coming 
in when Edith, not hearing htm, goes on] I’d 
marry anyone to please you I’d even marry 
Alfred. 

LENKHEiM Thank you [The tivo women 
spring up in dismay] Thata very kind of you, 
Edith, and very kmd of Jitta to include me 
in the number of husbands she has apparently 
been offering you But I have no intention 
of divorcing her at present 

EDITH [not knomng what else to say] It wasnt 
that Mrs Lenkheun never offered you to 
me 

JITTA Gq^ off to the telephone, dear, and 
make it up with your man I wiU make it up 
for you ivith Alfred 

LENKHEIM Do, Edith [He crosses the room 
to the other door, and opens it for her with sardonic 
pohteness] 

EDITH [to Lenkheim, after lassing Jitta rather 
dejiaaiily] Mrs Lenkheim did not say a smgle 
unkmd word about you. I did [■S'^e nods mock- 
ingly in his face and goes out] 

LENKHEIM Have you told her? 

JITTA [her bored manner mth her husband 
contrasting strongly with her warm interest in 
EditK] She guessed She knew It is no use 
keeping secrets when they wdl not keep 
themselves I have made her happy that is 
all I care about [SAc goes Ustlessly to the 
window-seat, and sits there looking out, with her 
shoulder turned to Jam] 

LENKHEIM And have you told the old 
woman? Have you made her happy? 

JITTA I have made her happy But I did 
not tell her The strange thing is that she 
guesses it too, but she will never know it 
She doesnt want to know it Edith did That 
mokes aU the difference I have made them 
both happy I wish someone could make 
me happy 

LENKHEIM As I Unfortunately am only 
your husband, I suppose there is no use my 
trying 

JITTA [turning her face to htm with open con- 
tempt] You' 

LENKHEIM Funny, isnt it? 

JITTA [rising] Dont be insufferable You 
owe it to your position as an mjured husband 
never to speak to me when we are alone and 
there are no appearances to be kept up You 
swore not to And you have been talkmg to 
me ever since, except when there was some- 
body else present to talk to 


LENKHEIM Make no mistake, Jitta when 
I swore that, I meant it 

JITTA [tromcally] So it appears 
LEiNKHEiM When you swore to be faithful 
to me, you meant it, didnt you? 

JITTA [interrupting him curtly] You need not 
remind me of that again I have not demed 
it I have not excused myself But I do not 
intend to have it thrown m my teeth every 
time we meet [SAe turns away from him 
determinedly, and sits down in the chair between 
the table and the door] 

LENKHEIM Very well, then, dont you start 
reminding me every time we meet that I 
swore to do a good many thmgs that I find I 
cant do Is that a bargain? 

JITTA [a little ashamed, feeling that she has 
allowed herself to descend to his level] Yes I 
beg your pardon I should not have said it 
But please remember that you can hurt me 
more than I can hurt you, because you have 
done nothing ivrong You are ivithm your 
rights you are above reproach you have tlie 
supenor position morally no taunts of nune 
can degrade you os your reproaches can 
degrade me [Tragically] I am a miserable 
creature I betrayed you to please myself I 
deserted him m his extremity to save myself 
Please leave me to my disgrace Nothing 
that you can say or think can add to the 
contempt I feel for myself 
LENKHEHi [chuckling a little] How you enjoy 
being miserable, Jitta' 

JITTA Enjoy!! 

LENKHEIM You just rcvcl in it You thmk 
yourself such a jolly romantic figure You 
think that everything that happens to you 
13 extraordmarily mterestmg because it 
happens to you And you think that every- 
thmg that happens to me is qmte umnterest- 
mg because it hasnt happened to you But 
what has happened to you has happened to 
lots of women — except, of course, the way 
it ended. And even that was an accident that 
might have happened to anyone 

jitta No doubt Unfortunately, I did not 
behave as any decent woman would 

lenkheim That is just where you are 
mistaken, darhng When you were brought 
to the pomt and put to the proof, you didnt 
behave romantically you behaved very 
sensibly You kept your head, and did just 
the nght thmg You saved your reputation 
and my reputation You prevented a horrible 
scandal You have managed to make his wife 
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and daughter happy And yet you think you j 
are ashamed of yourself because you were I 
not found stretched on his dead body, mth 
the limehght streaunng on your white face, 
and the band playing slow music 
jiTTA Oh, what a nature you have, Alfred' 
You are prosaic to the core 

LENKHEi'M [gnnHiag] If you had only been 
clever enough to take me in, your success 
would have been complete It wouldnt have 
been difficult I always took you in ivhen I had 
an adventure 

JITTA [rising, very unpleasantly surprised, and 
not a little J'unQus\ Youl You have had ad- 
ventures since we were married? You have 
deceived me^ 

LENKHEiM Now dont begin imagimng that 
I am a Don Juan. To be precise, I have kissed 
other women twice I was drunk both times 
And I had a serious affair ivith your dear 
friend Thelma Petersen. That lasted until 
she and her husband went back to Nor- 
way. 

JITTA Oh, how disgraceful! And you call 
her my friend' 

LENKHEIM. I Call Bruno Haldenstedt my 
friend. So you see I am not your moral 
superior I thought it might restore your 
happiness a httle to know Biat 

JITTA Alfred I will never speak to you 
nor cross the threshold of your house 
again 

LENKHEIM [viore aniuscd than euer] Except 
when you call to tell me so When you let 
out about Haldenstedt I felt just as you feel 
now Tomorrow you will think bettei of it, 
as I have thought better of it. 

JITTA [viore dignified than euer] If you 
imagine that any relations that could exist 
between Mrs Petersen and yourself were in 
the least like my relations with Bruno, you 
only shew for the thousandth tune how in- 
capable you are of understandmg either him 
or me 

LENKHEIM I’m afraid you dont understand 
either Thelma or me as sympathetically as I 
could wish Thelma was a very superior 
woman, let me tell you If my taste did not 
he m the direction of superior women I 
shouldnt have married you 
jiTTV I iviU not have it, Alfred I ivill not 
be dragged down to your level 

LENKHEIM. Elve minutes ago you were 
amusing yourself by pretending that you 
were beneath contempt 


JITTA. So I am, on my own plane, and on 
his But not on yours 

LENKHEIM I dont bcheve theres a woman 
alive who doesnt look on herself as a special 
creation, and consider her husband an inferior 
and common sort of animal 

JITTA You forget that I did not think of 
Bruno in that way 

LENKHEIM Ycs, but then he wasnt your 
husband Thelma thought me a much finer 
fellow than Petersen 

JITTA [exasperated\ If you mention that 
woman to me again, I will break my proimse 
to you, and walk straight out of your house 
before all the world 

LENKHEIM That ivill Only make us quits, 
because, as it happens, I am gomg to break 
my promise to you. 

JITTA How'' 

LENKHEIM About the book I have read it 
JITTA Well? 

LENKHEIM Well, I’ll be hanged if I put my 
name to it In the first place nobody would 
beheve I had ever written it In the second, 
it’s the most utter tommy-rot that was ever 
put forward as a serious contribution to 
psychology Why, it flatly contradicts every- 
thmg I have been teachmg for years past, 
and everything I was taught myself 

JITTA [intensely angryl Does that prove it 
to be tommy-rot, or does it prove that you 
are an idiot? 

LENKHEIM I may be an idiot, but my idiocy 
IS the accepted idiocy taught in theUmversity 
at which I am a professor, and his idiocy is 
not taught anyivhere Do you forget that I 
have to earn bread for the household, and 
that your own money hardly pays for your 
dresses? This book would ruin us both 
JITTA It 13 a sacred trust, and I SM ore to 
him that it should be fulfilled 

LENKHEIM I didnt And the old woman has 
just told me that he said the book was to be 
her insurance pohcy No doubt I am Bnmo’s 
infenor, but I draw the hne at helping him 
to rob his widow for my own profit 

JITTA Then you refuse to carry out his 
mtentions? 

LENKHEIM I Cant Carry out his intentions 
JITTA You mean you wont 
LENKHEIM I mean what I say When he 
left me this book of his, he did so on the 
understandmg that I was to know nothing of 
his relations with you He hadnt quite such 
a low opimon of me as to suppose that I 
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would take it as the pnce of my wife Well, 
whose fault is it that I know aU about it? Whd 
let the secret out? You did 

JITTA [collapstngintohischair^ Ohhowshame- 
fully I have betrayed him at every step! How 
despicable I am! 

lENKHEiM [sympathehcallyl Not a bit of it, 
dear You have just said yourself that if 
secrets dont keep themselves, nobody can 
keep them This secret wouldnt keep itself 
Ck)me! stop crying If only you would be 
content to be a woman for a moment, and 
not a herome! And oh Lord' if you only had 
the smallest sense of humor! 

JITTA \^asnonalely\ You cant even try to 
console me without sneenng at me Do you 
know what Edith called you? 

LENKHEIM No You Can tell me if it will 
reheve your feehngs 

JITTA She said you were a chump, and so 
you are 

LENKHEIM AU husbands are chumps, dear, 
after the first month or so Jolly good thing 
for their wives too, sometimes 

JITTA What are you going to do with that 
book? 

LENKHEIM If I had any regard for his 
reputation I should bum it at our domestic 
hearth 

JITTA [recovering her dtgmty, rising, and 
speahng mih tranquil convicttoji\ You shall not 
do that, Alfred 

LENKHEIM Perhaps not, but it would serve 
you right if I did 

JITTA It would not serve Edith right 
Besides, his work, his reputation, his great- 
ness — for whatever you may say I know 
that that book is the greatest that ever was 
written — ^belong not only to humamty, but 
to her And I love her as if she were my oivn 
daughter I have no other child 

LENKHEIM [mncing a htlle] My fault, I 
suppose Oh, you can be nasty when you 
want to, Jitta 

JITTA Oh, no, no WiU you nevei under- 
stand? 


LENKHEIM Probably not, bemg only a 
chump Be a little amiable, Jitta I havnt 
been so very hard on you, have I? 

JITTA You ivill not destroy the 

book? You iviU edit it? You will do every- 
thing for it that you could for a book of your 
own? 

LENKHEIM Well, if — 

Fessler and Edith com? in arm-in-arm, followed 
by Mrs Haldenstedt 

EDITH Here he is Kiss him 
KESSLER [hastily'^ Tchut' [Taking Jitta’ s 
hand and kissing if] I owe you my life’s 
happiness, Mrs Lenkhemr 

AONES I am sure we all owe you the happi- 
ness of our hves You are our good angel 
indeed you are Oh, you are a lucky man, Mr 
Lenkheim, to have such a wife 

JITTA [striking in before he can rcplyl I have 
one more piece of news for you, Mrs Halden- 
stedt. Alfred has found your husband’s book 
It IS a masterpiece He wiU edit it He mil do 
everything he could do for it if it were his 
own book. 

KESSLER [tnumphan{\ Splendid' 

AGNES [overjoyed] Oh, think of that' Edith 
[she kisses EdttK\\ Doctor [she kisses the doc/or]! 
Professor [she kisses Lenkhetmy Didnt I say 
she was our good angel? 

LENKHEIM And now, may I take my good 
angel home’’ 

AGNES [to Jitta] Oh, must you go, dear 
JITTA [sweetly, to Agnes] Yes, dear [Threat- 
emngly to Alfred] Come home [She^oes to the 
door] 

LENKHEIM [cheerily, as he shakes hands with 
everybody] Goodbye 

ALL [shaking hands] Goodbye. Goodbye. 
Goodbye 

JITTA [sternly] Alfred come home 
LENKHEIM [hastily obeying] Yes, dear 
AGNES [as the door closes sharply behind theni] 
She’s too good for him 


THE END 
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XXXIV 

THE ADMHIABLE BASHVILLE; OE, CONSTANCY 

UNEEWAIIDED 

BEING THE NOVEL OF CASHEL BYRON’s PROFESSION DONE INTO 
A STAGE PLAY IN THREE ACTS AND IN BLANR VERSE 


ACT I 

A glade tn Wiltstoken Park 
Enter Lydia 

LYDIA Ye leafy breasts and warm protect- 
ing wmgs 

Of mother trees that hatch out tender souls, 
And from the well of Nature in our hearts 
Thaw the intolerable mch of ice 
That bears the weight of all the stamping 
world. 

Hear ye me sing to sohtude that I, 

Lydia Carew, the oivner of these lands, 
Albeit most rich, most learned, and most 
wise. 

Am yet most lonely What are nches worth 
When wisdom with them comes to show the 
purse bearer 

That life remains unpurchasable? Learning 
Learns but one lesson* doubt' To excel all 
Is, to be lonely Oh, ye busy birds, 
Engrossed with real needs, ye shameless 
trees 

With arms outspread m welcome of the sun. 
Your minds, bent singly to enlarge your lives. 
Have given you wmgs and raised your deh- 
cate heads 

High heavens above us crawlers 

[A rook sets up a great cawingj and the other 
birds chatter loudly as a gust of lund sets 
the branches swaying She makes as though 
she would skew them her sleeies. 

Lo, the leaves 

That hide my droopmg boughs' Mock me — 
poor maid' — 

Deride with joyous comfortable chatter 
These stolen feathers Laugh at me, the 
clothed one 

Laugh at the mind fed on foul air and books 
Books' Art' And Culture! Oh, I shall go mad 
Give me a mate that never heard of these, 
A sylvan god, tree born in heart and sap; 

Or else, eternal maidhood be my hap. 
lAnother gust of wind and bird-chatter She 
sits on the mossy root of an oak and buries 
her face in her hands Cashel Byron^ m a 


white singlet and breeches, comes through 
the trees 

CASHEL Whats this^ Whom have we here? 
A woman' 

LYDIA {looking up\ Yes 

CASHEL You have no busmess here. I have. 
Away' 

Women istract me Hence! 

LYDIA Bid you me hence'* 

I am upon mine own ground "Who are you’’ 
I take you for a god, a sylvan god 
This place is mme I share it with the birds. 
The trees, the sylvan gods, the lovely com- 
pany 

Of haunted sohtudes. 

CASHEL. A sylvan god' 

A goat-eared image! Do your statues speak^ 
Walk? heave the diest wnth breath? or hke a 
feather 

Lift you — hke this? {He sets her on her feet. 

LYDIA {pantingl You take away my breath' 
Youre strong. Your hands off, please Thank 
you. Farewell 

CASHEL Before you go when shall we meet 
agam? 

LYDIA. Why should we meet again? 

CASHEL Who knows? We shalL 

That much I know by mstinct. Whats your 
name? 

LYDIA Lydia Carew 

CASHEL Lydia’s a pretty name 

Where do you hve? 

LYDIA I’ the castle 

CASHEL {thunderstrucK\ Do not say 

You are the lady of this great domain 

LYDIA I am. 

CASHEL. Accursed luck' I took you for 
The daughter of some farmer Well, your 
pardon 

I came too close. I looked too deep Fare- 
well 

LYDIA. I pardon that. Now tell me who you 
are 

CASHEL. Ask me not n hence I come, nor 
what I am. 

You are the lady of the castle I 
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Have but this hard and blackened hand to 
hve by 

LYDU I have felt its strength and envied 
you Your name? 

I have told you mine 

CASHEL My name is Cashel Byron 

LYDIA I never heard the name, and yet 
you utter it 

As men announce a celebrated name 
Forgive my ignorance 
CASHEL I bless it, Lydia 

I have forgot your other name 

LYDIA Carevv 

Cashel’s a pretty name too 

MELLiSH [calling through the mood] Coo-eel 
Byronl 

CASHEL A thousand cursesl Oh, I beg you, 

go 

This is a man you must not meet 
UELLisH [Jurther off] Coo-eel 

LYDU He’s losing us What does he in my 
woods? 

CASHEL He IS a part of what I am What 
that is 

You must not know It would end all between 
us 

And yet there’s no dishonor in’t your lawyer, 
Who let your lodge to me, will vouch me 
honest 

I am ashamed to tell you what I am — 

At least, as yet Some day, perhaps 
MELLISH [nearer] Coo-eel 

LYDIA His voice 13 nearer Fare you well, 
my tenant 

When next your rent falls due, come to the 
castle 

Pay me in person Sir your most obedient 
[S^ curUtes and goes 
CASHEL Lives in this costlel Owns this park! 
A lady 

Marry a prizefighter! Impossible 
And yet the prizefighter must marry her 
Enter Mellish 

Ensanguined swine, whelped by a doggish 
dam, 

Is this thy park, that thou, with voice ob- 
scene, 

Fillst it with yodeled yells, and screamst my 
name 

For all the world to know that Cashel Byron 
Is trainmg here for combat 
mellish Swme you me? 

Ive caught you, have I? You have found a 
woman 

Let her shew here again. I’ll set the dog on 


her. 

I will I say it And my name's Bob Mellish 
CASHEL Change thy imtial and be truly 
hight 

Hellish As for thy dog, why dost thou keep 
one 

And bark thyself? Begone 
mellish I’ll not begone 

You shall come back with me and do your 
duty — 

Your duty to your backers, do you hear? 
You have not punched the bag this blessed 
day 

CASHEL The putnd bag engirdled by thy 
belt 

Invites my fist 

MELLISH [weeping] Ingrate' O wretched lot! 
Who would a trainer be? O Melhsh, Mellish, 
Trainer of heroes, builder-up of brawn. 
Vicarious victor, thou createst champions 
That quickly turn thy tyrants But beware 
Without me thou art nothing Disobey me. 
And all thy boasted strength shall fall from 
thee 

With flaccid muscles and with failing breath 
Facmg the fist of thy more faithfril foe. 

I'll see thee on the grass cursing the day 
Thou didst forswear thy framing 

CASHEL Noisome quack 

That canst not from thine own abhorrent 
visage 

Take one carbuncle, thou contammat’st 
Even with thy presence my untamted blood 
Preach abstinence to rascals hke thyself 
Rotten with surfeitmg Leave me m peace 
This grove is sacred thou profanest it 
Hence! I have business that concerns thee 
not. 

MELLISH Ay, with your woman You vnll 
lose your fight 

Have yon forgot your duty to your backers? 
Oh, what a sacred thing your duty is' 

What makes a man but duty? Where were 
we 

Without our duty? ’Think of Nelson’s words 
England expects that every man — 

CASHEL Shall twaddle 

About his duty Mellish at no hour 
Can I regard thee wholly without loathing. 
But when thou playst the moralist, by 
Heaven, 

My soul flies to my fist, my fist to thee. 

And never did the Cyclops’ hammer fall 
On Mars’s armor — but enough of that 
It does remind me of my mother 


( 
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HELLISH Ah 

Byron, let it remind thee Once I heard 
All old song it ran thus [He clears hts throat] 
Ahem, Ahem' 

[■Sings] — ^They say there is no other 

Can take the place of mother — 

I am out o’ voice: forgive me, but remember 
Thy mother — were that sainted woman 
here — 

Would say. Obey thy trainer 

CASHEL. Now, by Heaven, 

Some fate is pushing thee upon thy doom 
Canst thou not hear thy sands as they run out? 
They thunder like an avalanche Old man 
Two things I hate, my duty and my mother. 
Why dost thou urge them both upon me now> 
Presume not on thine ag^e and on thy nasti- 
ness 

Vanish, and promptly 

HELLISH Can I leave thee here 

Thus thinly clad, exposed to vernal dews^ 
Come back with me, my son, unto our lodge 
CASHEL Within this breast a fire is newly 
ht 

Whose glow shall sun the dew away, whose 
radiance 

Shall make the orb of mght hang in the 
heavens 

Unnoticed, hke a glow-worm at high noon 
HELLISH Ah me, ah me, where ivilt thou 
spend the mght? 

CASHEL Wiltstoken’s windows wandering 
beneath, 

Wiltstoken’s holy bell hearkemng, 
Wiltstoken's lady loving breathlessly 

HELLISH The lady of the castle' Thou art 
mad 

CASHEL Tis thou art mad to trifle m my 
path 

Thwart me no more Begone 

HELLISH My boy, my son, 

I’d give my heart’s blood for thy happmess 
Thwart thee, my sonl Ah no I’ll go ivith 
thee 

I’ll brave the deivs I’ll sacrifice my sleep 
I am old — no matter ne’er shall it be said 
Mellish deserted thee 
CASHEL You resolute gods 

That will not spare this man, upon your 
knees 

Take the disparity twixt his age and mme 
Now from the rmg to the high judgment seat 
I step at your behest Bear you me witness 
This is not Victory, but Execution 

[He solemnly projects Jus Jtst with colossal 


force against the waistcoat of Melhsh, rvho 
doubles up like a folded towel, and lies 
without sense or motion 
And now the mght is beautiful again 

[The castle clock strikes the hour in the 
distance. 

Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark' Hark! Hark' 
Hark! Hark' Hark' 

It strikes in poetry. Tis ten o’clock 
Lydia to thee' 

[He steals off towards the castle Mellish stirs 
and groans 

ACT 11 Scene I 

London A room in Lydia’s house 
Enter Lydia and Lucian 

LYDIA Welcome, dear cousin, to my London 
house 

Of late you have been chary of your visits. 

LucuN I have beeen greatly occupied of 
late 

The minister to whom I act as scribe 
In Dowmng Street was born m Birmingham, 
And, hke a thoroughbred commercial states- 
man, 

Sphts his mfimtives, which I, poor slave. 
Must reumte, though all the time my heart 
Yearns for my gentle coz’s company 

LYDIA Lucian there is some other reason. 
Think' 

Smce England was a nation every mood 
Her scribes wuth adverbs recklessly have 
spht. 

But thine avoidance dates from yestermonth. 

LUCIAN There is a man I like not haunts 
this house 

LYDIA Thou speakest of Cashel Byron'' 

LUCTAN Aye, of him. 

Hast thou forgotten that eventful mght 
When as we gathered were at Hoskyn House 
To hear a lecture by Herr Abendgasse, 

He placed a smgle finger on my chest. 

And I, ensorceled, would have sunk supine 
Had not a chair received my falhng form 

LYDIA Pooh' That was but by way of 
illustration 

LUCIAN What right had he to illustrate Ins 
pomt 

Upon my person? Was I his assistant 
That he should try experiments on me 
As Simpson did on his with chloroform? 
Now, by the cannon balls of Gahleo 
He hath unmanned me* all my nerve is gone. 
This very mommg my official chief. 
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they doing? 

LUCIAN Fighting ivith naked fists 

lydlv Oh, hornble' 

I’ll hear no more Or stay, how did it end? 
Was Cashel hurt^ 

LUCIAN \lQ Baskville] Skip to the final round 

BASHviLLE “Round Three* the rumors that 
had gone about 

Of a breakdown in Byron’s recent training 
Seemed qmte confirmed Upon the call of 
time 

He rose, and, looking anythmg but cheerful. 
Proclaimed with every breath Bellows to 
Mend 

At this point SIX to one was fireely offered 
Upon the Dutchman, and Lord Worthington 
Plunged at this figure tiU he stood to lose 
A fortune should the Dutchman, as seemed 
certain. 

Take down the number of the Panley boy 
The Dutchman, glutton as we know he is. 
Seemed this time likely to go hungry Cashel 
Was clearly groggy as he shpped the sailor. 
Who, not to be denied, followed hun up. 
Forcing the fightmg mid tremendous cheers ” 

LYDIA Oh stop — no more — or tell the worst 
at once 

I’ll be revenged Bashville call the pohce 
This brutal sailor shall be made to know 
There’s law m England 

LUCUN Do not interrupt him 

Mme ears are thirstmg Finish, man. What 
next? 

BASHVILLE “Forty to one, the Dutchman’s 
friends exclaimed 

Done, said Lord Worthington, who shewed 
himself 

A sportsman every mch Barely the bet 
Was booked, when, at the reehng champion’s 
jaw 

The sailor, bent on ivinmng out of hand. 
Sent in his right 'The issue seemed a cert. 
When Cashel, ducking smartly to his left. 
Cross-countered like a hundredweight of 
brick—’’ 

LUCIAN Death and damnation! 

LYDIA. Oh, what does it mean^ 

BASHVILLE “The Dutchman went to grass, 
a beaten man ’’ 

LYDIA Hurrah! Hurrah' Hurrah' Oh, well 
done, Cashel' 

BASHVILLE “A scene of indescnbable 
excitement 

Ensued, for it was now qmte evident 
That Byron’s grogginess had all along 


Been feigned to make the market for his 
backers 

We trust this sample of colomal smaitness 
Will not find imitators on this side., 

The losers settled up like gentlemen. 

But many felt that Byron shewed bad taste 
In taking old Ned Skene upon his back. 
And, with Bob Melhsh tucked beneath his 
oxter, 

Spnntmg a hundred yards to show the crowd 
The perfect pink of his condition ’’ — [a knoc}C\ 
LYDIA [turning pafe] Bashville, 

Didst hear? A knock. 

BASHVILLE Madam, tis Byron’s knock. 
Shall I admit him^ 

LUCIAN Reeking from the nng' 

Oh, monstrous' Say youre out 

LYDIA Send him away. 

I iviU not see the wretch How dare he 
keep 

Secrets from me^ I’ll punish him Pray say 
I’m not at home [Bashmlle turns to go] Yet 
stay I am afraid 
He mil not come agam 

LUCIAN A consummation 

Devoutly to be wished by any lady 
Pray, do you wish this man to come again? 
LYDIA No, Lucian He hath used me very 
ill 

He should have told me I will ne’er forgive 
him 

Say, Not at home 

BASHVILLE Yes, madam [Exit 

LYDIA Stay — 

LUCIAN [stopping hex'] No, Lydia* 

You shall not counteiDiand that proper order 
Oh, would you cast the treasure of youi mind, 
The thousands at your bank, and, above all, 
Your unassailable social position 
Before this soulless mass of beef and braivn. 
LYDIA Nay, coz. youre prejudiced 
CASHEL [iia^Aoai] Liar and slave' 

LYDIA What words were those? 

LUCIAN The man is drunk -with slaughter. 
Enter Bashville running he shuts the door 
and locks it 

BASHVILLE. Sa\ e yourselves* at the staircase 
foot the champion 

Sprawls on the mat, by tnck o2 wrestler 
tripped; 

But when he rises, woe betide us aU! 

LYDIA Who bade you treat my visitor ivith 
violence*’ 

BASHVILLE He would not take my answer, 
thrust the door 
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Back m my face, gave me the he i’ th' throat, 
Averred he felt your presence m his bones 
I said he should feel mine there too, and 
felled him, 

Then fled to bar your door 

LYDU O lover’s instmct! 

He felt my presence Well, let him come in 
We must not fad m courage ivith a fighter 
Unlock the door 

LUCIAN Stop Like all women, Lydia, 
You have the courage of nmnumty 
To strike you were against his code of honor, 
But me, above the belt, he may perform on 
T th’ height of his profession Also Bashville 
BASHViLLE Think not of me, sir Let him 
do his worst 

Oh, if the valor of my heart could weigh 
The fatal difierence twi\t his weight and 
mme, 

A second battle shopld he do this day 
Nay, though outmatched I be, let but my 
mistress 

Give me the word instant I’ll take him on 
Here — now — at catchweight Better bite the 
carpet 

A man, than fly, a coward 
LUCIAN Bravely said 

I will assist you ivith the poker 
LYDIA No 

I will not have him touched Open the door 
BASHVILLE Destruction knocks thereat I 
smile, and open 

[Bashville opens the door Dead silence 
Cashel enters, m tears A solemn pause 
CASHEL You know my secret? 

LYDIA Yes 

CASHEL. And thereupon 

You bade your servant flmg me firom your 
door 

LYDIA I bade my servant say I was not 
here 

CASHEL [to Bashville\ Why didst thou better 
thy instruction, man? 

Hadst thou but said, “She bade me tell thee 
this," 

■^oudst burst my heart I thank thee for 
thy mercy 

LYDIA Oh, Lucian, didst thou call him 
"drunk with slaughter”? 

Canst thou refrain from weeping at his woe? 
CASHEL [to Lucian^ The univntten law that 
shields the amateur 

Against professional resentment, saves thee 
O coward, to traduce behmd their backs 
Defenceless prizefighters! 


LUCIAN Thou dost avow 

Thou art a prizefighter 

CASHEL It was my glory 

I had hoped to oSer to my lady there 
My belts, my championships, my heaped-up 
stakes, 

My undefeated record but I knew 
Behmd their blaze a hateful secret lurked 
LYDIA Another secret? 

LUCIAN Is there worse to come? 

CASHEL Know ye not then my mother is an 
actress? 

LUCIAN How homble' 

LYDIA Nay, nay how interesting! 

CASHEL, A thousand victories cannot wipe 
out 

That birthstam Oh, my speech beivrayeth it 
My earhest lesson was the player's speech 
In Hamlet, and to this day I express myself 
More hke a mobled queen than hke a man 
Of flesh and blood Well may your cousin 
sneer' 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba’’ 
LUCIAN Injurious upstart if by Hecuba 
Thou pointest darkly at my lovely cousin. 
Know that she is to me, and I to her, 

What never canst thou be I do defy thee, 
And maugre all the odds thy skill doth give. 
Outside I vnll await thee 
lydu I forbid 

Expressly any such duello Bashnlle 
The door Put Mr Webber m a hansom, 

And bid the driver hie to Downing Street 
No answer tis my wdl 

[Exeunt Lucian and Bashville 
And now, farewell 

You must not come agam, unless indeed 
You can some day look m my eyes and say 
Lydia my occupation’s gone 
CASHEL. Ah no 

It would remmd you of my wretched mother 

0 God, let me be natural a moment! 

What other occupation can I try? 

What would you have me be? 

LYDIA A gentleman 

CASHEL A gentleman! Cashel Byron, stoop 
To be the thmg that bets on me! the fool 

1 flatter at so many coins a lesson! 

The screaming creature who beside the ring 
Gambles ivith basest ivretches for my blood. 
And pays ivith money that he never earned! 
Let me die broken hearted rather' 

LYDIA But 

You need not be an idle gentleman 
I call you one of Nature’s gentlemen 
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CASHEL. Thats the collection for the loser, 
Lydia, 

I am not wont to need it When your &ends 
Contest elections, and at foot o’ th’ poll 
Kue their presumption, tis then* wont to 
claim 

A moral victory In a sort they are 
Nature’s M P s, _I am not yet so threadbare 
As to accept these consolation stakes, 

LYDIA. You are offended wth me 
CASHEL. Yes I am 

I can put up with much; but — “Nature’s 
gentleman”! 

I thank your ladyship of Lyons, but 
Must beg to be excused 
LYDU But surely, surely. 

To be a prizefighter, and maul poor manners 
With naked knuckles, is no work for you 
CASHEL. Thou dost arraign the mattentive 
Fates 

That weave my thread of hfe In ruder 
patterns 

Than these that he, antimacassarly, 

Asprent thy drawmg room As well demand 
WTiy I at birth chose to begm my hfe 
A speechless babe, hairless, mcontment, 
Hobbhng upon all fours, a nurse’s nmsance? 
Or why I do propose to lose my strength. 

To blanch my hair, to let the gums recede 
Far up my yellowmg teeth, and finally 
Lie down and moulder in a rotten grave? 
Only one thing more foolish could have been. 
And that was to be bom, not man, but 
woman 

This was thy folly, why rebuk’st thou mine^ 
LYDIA. These are not things of choice 
CASHEL And did I choose 

My quick divimng eye, my hghtnmg hand. 
My springing muscle and imtiring heait? 
Did I implant the mshnct m the race 
That found a use for these, and said to me. 
Fight for us, and be fame and fortune thine? 
LYDIA But there are other calhngs in the 
world 

CASHEL Go tell thy painters to tom stock- 
brokers. 

Thy poet friends to stoop oer merchants’ 
desks 

And pen prose records of the gams of greed 
Tell bishops that rehgion is outworn, 

And that the Pampa to the horsebreaker 
Opes new careers Bid the professor qmt 
His fraudulent pedantries, and do i’ the 
world 

The thing he would teach others. Tlien 
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To me and say Cashel: they have obeyed. 
And on that pye of sacrifice I, too. 

Will throw my championship 

LYDIA But tis so cruel 

CASHEL Is it so? I have hardly noticed that, 
So cmel are all caUmgs. Yet this hand. 

That many a two days brmse hath ruthless 
given. 

Hath kept no dungeon locked for twenty 
years. 

Hath slam no sentient creature for my sport 
I am too squeamish for your damty world. 
That cowers behind the gallows and the lash. 
The world that robs the poor, and with their 
spoil 

Does what its tradesmen tell it Oh, your 
ladies' 

Sealskmned and egret-feathered, all defiance 
To Nature; cowering if one say to them 
“WTiat will the servants think?” Your gentle- 
men' 

Your tailor-tyrannized visitors of whom 
Flutter of wing and singing m the wood 
Make chickenbutchers And your medicine 
men! 

Groping for cures m the tormented entrails 
Of friendly dogs Pray have you asked all 
these 

To change then occupations? Find you mme 
So grimly cmeller'* I cannot breathe 
An air so petty and so poisonous 

LYDIA But find you not their manners very 
mce? 

CASHEL. To me, perfection Oh, they con- 
descend 

With a rare grace. Your duke, who conde- 
scends 

Almost to the whole world, rmght for a Man 
Pass in the eyes of those who never saw 
'The duke capped with a prmce See then, ye 
gods. 

The duke turn footman, and his eager dame 
Sink the great lady in the obsequious house- 
maid' 

Oh, at such moments I could ^vlsh the Court 
Had but one breadbasket, that -with my fist 
I could make all its "windy vamty 
Gasp itself out on the gravel. Fare you well 
I did not choose my callmg, but at least 
I can refrain from bemg a gentleman. 

LYDIA You say farewell to me wthout a 
pang 

CASHEL. My calhng hath apprenticed me to 
pangs 
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This is a nb-bender, but I can bear it 
It is a lonely thing to be a champion 

LYDIA It IS a loneher thing to be a woman 
CA8HBL. Be lonely then Shall it be said of 
thee 

That for his brawn thou misalhance mad’st 
Wi’ the Pnnce of Ruffians? Never Go thy 
ways. 

Or, if thou hast nostalgia of the mud, 

Wed some bedoggdd wretch that on the slot 
Of gilded snobbery, venire h. terre, 

WiU hunt through hfe with eager nose on 
earth 

And hang thee thick ivith diamonds I am 
nch. 

But all my gold was fought for with my hands 
LYDIA What dost thou mean by rich? 
CASHEL There is a man. 

Blight Paradise, vaunted unconquerable, 
Hath dared to say he wiU be glad to hear 
from me 

I have rephed that none can hear from me 
Until a thousand sohd pounds be staked 
His friends have confidently found the 
money 

Ere fall of leaf that money shall be mine, 
And then I shall possess ten thousand pounds 
I had hoped to tempt thee ivith that mon- 
strous sum 

LYDIA Thou silly Cashel, tis but a week’s 
income 

I did propose to give thee three times that 
For pocket money when we two were wed 
CASHEL Give me my hat. I have been foohng 
here 

Now, by the Hebrew lawgiver, I thought 
That only m Amenca such revenues 
Were decent deemed Enough My dream 
IS dreamed. 

Your gold weighs like a mountam on my 
chest. 

Farewell 

LYDIA The golden mountam shall be thme 
The day thou qmtst thy horrible profession 
CASHEL. Tempt me not, woman It is honor 
calls 

Slave to the Rmg I rest untd the face 
Of Paradise be changed 

Enter Bashville 

BASHV U . T i E Madam, your carnage. 

Ordered by you at two Tis now half-past 
CASHEL SdeathI is it half-past two? The 
kmgl the kmgl 

LYDIA The kmgl What mean you? 

CASHEL. I must meet a monarch 


This very afternoon at Islington 

LYDIA At Ishngton' You must be mad 
CASHEL A cabi 

Go call a cab, and let a cab be called. 

And let the man that calls it be thy footman 
LYDIA You are not well You shall not go 
alone 

My carnage waits I must accompany you 
I go to find my hat [Exit 

CASHEL Like Paracelsus, 

Who went to find his soul [To BashvilU] And 
now, young man. 

How comes it that a fellow of your inches 
So deft a wrestler and so bold a spint. 

Can stoop to be a flunkey? Call on me 
On your ncYt evemng out I'll make a man 
of you 

Surely you are ambitious and aspire — 
BASHVILLE To be a butler and draw corks, 
wherefore. 

By Heaven, I will draw yours 

[He kits Cashel on the nose and runs out 
CASHEL [thoughtfully putting the side of his 
forftnger to his nose, and studying the 
blood on t<] Too qmck for mel 
There’s money in this youth 

Re-enter Lydia, hatted and gloved 
LYDIA 0 Heaven' you bleed 

CASHEL. Lend me a key or other frigid 
object, 

That I may put it doivn my back, and 
staunch 

The welhng hfe stream 

LYDIA [gluing him her keys] Oh, what have 
you done? 

CASHEL Flush on the boko napped your 
footman’s left 
LYDIA I do not understand 
CASHEL. True Pardon me. 

I have received a blow upon the nose 
In sport from Bashville Next, ablution, else 
I shall be total gules [He humes out 

LYDIA How well he speaksl 

There is a silver trumpet in his hps 
That stirs me to the finger ends His nose 
Dropt lovely color tis a perfect blood 
I would twere mingled ivith mme oivn! 

Enter Bashville 

What now? 

bashville Madam, the coachman can no 
longer wait 

The horses wdl take cold 

LYDIA I do beseech him 

A moment’s grace Oh, mockery of wealthl 
The third class passenger unchidden ndes 
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Wbther and when he will obsequious trains 
Await him hourly subterranean tubes 
With tireless coursers whisk him through the 
toivn. 

But we, the rich, are slaves to Houyhnhnms 
We wait upon them colds, and frowst all day 
Indoors, if they but cough or spurn their 
hay 

BASHVILLE Madam, an ommbus to Euston 
Road, 

And thence t’ th’ Angel — 

Enter Cashel 

lydlv Let us haste, my love* 

The coachman is impatient 

CASHEL Did he guess 

He stays for Cashel Byron, he’d outwait 
Pompei’s sentinel Let us away 
This day of deeds, as yet but half begun. 
Must ended be in meme Ishngton 

[Exeunt Lydia and Cashel 
BASHVILLE Gods' how she hangs on's arm' 
I am alone 

Now let me hft the cover from my soul 

0 wasted humbleness! Deluded diffidence' 
How often have I said, Lie 'down, poor 

footman* ' 

She'll never stoop to thee, rear as thou wilt 
Thy powder to the sky And now, by Heaven, 
She stoops below me, condescends upon 
This hero of the pothouse, whose ei.ploits, 
Wnt in my character from my last place. 
Would damn me into ostlerdom And yet 
Theres an eternal justice in it, for 
By so much as the ne’er subdued Indian 
Excels the servile negro, doth this ruffian 
Precedence take of me “Ich dten." Damna- 
tibn' 

1 serve My motto should have been, “I 

scalp ” 

And yet I do not bear the yoke for gold 
Because I love her I have blacked her boots. 
Because I loi e her I have cleaned her kmves. 
Doing in this the office of a boy, 

Whilst, like the celebrated maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares, Ive shared the 
passions 

Of Cleopatra It has been my pnde 
To give her place the greater altitude 
By lowermg mme, and of her digmty 
To be so jealous that my cheek has flamed 
Even at the thought of such a deep disgrace 
As love for such a one as I would be 
For such a one as she, and now' and now' 

A prizefighter' O irony' O bathos' 

To have made way for this! Oh, BashviUe, 


Bashville 

Why hast thou thought so lowly of thyself, 
So heavenly high of her? Let what -will come. 
My love must speak, twas my respect was 
dumb 

Scene II 

The Agricultural Hall tn Islington, crowded 
mth spectators In the arena a throne, with 
a boxing nng before it A balcony above on 
the right, occupied by persons of fashion' 
among others, Lydia and Lord Worthington 
Flourish Enter Lucian and Cetewayo, with 
Chiefs in attendance 

CETEWAYO Is this the HaU of Husbandmen? 
LUCIAN It IS 

CETEWAYO Are these aneemic dogs the 
English people? 

LUCIAN Mishke us not for our comple*aons. 
The palhd hveries of the pall of smoke 
Belched by the nughty chimneys of our 
factories. 

And by the miUion patent kitchen ranges 
Of happy Enghsh homes 
CETEWAYO When first I came 

I deemed those chimneys the fuhgmous 
altars 

Of some infemal god I now perceive 
The Enghsh dare not look upon the sky 
They are moles and owls, they call upon the 
soot 

To cover them 

LUCIAN You cannot understand 

The greatness of this people, Cetewayo 
You are a savage, reasomng hke a child 
Each palhd Enghsh face conceals a brain 
Whose powers are proven m the works of 
Nevrton 

And m the plays of the immortal Shakespear 
There is not one of all the thousands here 
But, if you placed him naked m the desert. 
Would presently construct a steam engme, 
And lay a cable t’ th’ Antipodes 

CETEWAYO Have I been brought a milhon 
miles by sea 

To learn how men can he! Know, Father 
Webber, 

Men become civihzed through tivin diseases. 
Terror and Greed to wit these two conjoined 
Become the grisly parents of Invention 
Why does the trembhng white with frantic 
toil 

Of hand and brain produce the magic gun 
That slays a mile oflF, whilst the manly Zulu 
Dares look his foe i' the face, fights foot to 
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foot, 

Lives in the present, drams the Here and 
Now, 

Makes life a long reahty, and death 
A moment only, whilst your Englishman 
Glares on his burning candle’s wmdmg- 
sheets. 

Counting the steps of his approaching doom. 
And m the murky comers ever sees 
Two homd shadows. Death and Poverty 
In the which anguish an unnatural edge 
Comes on his frighted bram, which straight 
devises 

Strange frauds by which to filch uneamdd 
gold. 

Mad crafts by which to slay unfac^d foes, 
Until at last his agonized desire 
Makes possibdity its slave And then — 
Horrible chmaxl AU-undomg spite' — 

Th’ importunate clutching of the coward’s 
hand 

From weaned Nature Devastation’s secrets 
Doth wrest, when straight the brave black- 
livered man 

Is bloivn explosively from off the globe, 

And Death and Dread, with them white- 
hvered slaves, 

Oer-run the earth, and through them chatter- 
ing teeth 

Stammer the words “Survival of the Fittest ’’ 
Enough of this I came not here to talk 
'Thou sayst thou hast two white-faced ones 
who dare 

Fight without guns, and spearless, to the 
death 

Let them be brought 
LUCIAN - They fight not to the death. 
But under strictest rules as, for example. 
Half of their persons shall not be attacked, 
Nor shall they suffer blows when they fall 
down. 

Nor stroke of foot at any time And, further, 
'That frequent opportumties of rest 
With succor and refreshment be secured 
them 

cETEWAYo Ye gods, what cowardsl Zulu- 
land, my Zululand 
Personified Pusillanimity 
Hath taen thee from the bravest of the bravel 
LUCIAN Lo the rude savage whose un- 
tutored mind 

Cannot perceive self-evidence, and doubts 
That Brave and English mean the self-same 
thing! 

CETEWAYO Well, well, produce these 


heroes I surmise 

They ivill be earned by their nurses, lest 
Some barkmg dog or bumbhng bee should 
scare them 

Cetewayo takes his stale Enter Paradise 
LYDIA What hateful lYretch is this whose 
mighty thews 

Presage destruction to his adversaries 
LORD WORTHINGTON Tis Paradise 
LYDIA He of whom Cashel spoke? 

A dreadful thought ices my heart Oh, why 
Did Cashel leave us at the door? 

Enter Cashel 

LORD WORTHINGTON Behold! 

The champion comes 

LYDU Oh, I could kiss him now 

Here, before all the world His boxing things 
Render him most attractive But I fear 
Yon villain's fists may maul him 
AvoRTHiNGTON Have no fear 

Hark! the king speaks 

CETEWAYO Ye sons of the white 

queen 

TeU me your names and deeds ere ye fall to 
PARADISE Your royal highness, you beholds 
a bloke 

What gets his hving honest by his fists 
I may not have the polish of some toffs 
As I could mention on, but up to now 
No man has took my number doivn I seale 
Close on twelve stun, my age is twenty-three, 
And at Bill Richardson’s Blue Anchor pub 
Am to be heard of any day by such 
As likes the job I dont know, governor. 

As ennythink remains for me to say 
CETEWAYO Six wives and thirty oxen shalt 
thou have 

If on the sand thou leave thy foeman dead 
Methinks he looks full scornfully on thee 
[To Cashek] Ha! dost thou not so? 

CASHEL. Sir, I do beseech you 

To name the bone, or limb, or special place 
Where you would have me hit him ivith this 
fist 

CETEWAYO Thou hast a noble brow, but 
much I fear 

TTime adversary will disfigure it 

CASHEL Theres a divimty that shapes our 
ends 

Rough hew them how we will Give me the 
gloves 

THE MASTER OP THE REVELS Paradise, a 
professor Cashel Byron, 

Also professor Time! [TAey spar 

LYDIA. Etermty 


i 
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It seems to me until this fight be done 
Cj^hel Dread monarch this is called the 
upper cut. 

And this a hook-hit of nune oivn invention 
The hollow region where I plant this blow 
Is called the mark My left, you will observe, 
I chiefly use for long shots; wth my right 
Aiming beside the angle of the jaw 
And landing mth a certain dehcate screw 
I ivithout violence knock my foeman out 
Mark how he faUs forward upon his face' 
The rules allow ten seconds to get up. 

And as the man is still qmte silly, I 
Might safely finish him, but my respect 
For your most gracious majesty's desire 
To see some further triumphs of the science 
Of self-defence postpones awhile his doom 
PARADISE How can a bloke do hisself proper 
justice 

With pillows on his fists? 

[He tears off kis gloves and aitacU Cashel 
mth Jus bare Inuckles 

THE CROivD Unfan' The rules! 

CETEWAYO The joy of battle surges boihng 
up 

And bids me jom the mellay Isandhlana 
And Victory! [He falls on the bystanders 
THE CHIEFS Victory and Isandhlana! 

[They run amok General panic and stampede 
The nng ts swept away 
LucuN Forbear these most irregular pro- 
ceedings 
Pohce! Police' 

[He engages Ceiewayo with hts umbrella. The 
balcony comes down with a crash. Screams 
from its occupants Indescribable confusion 
CASHEL [dragging Lydia from the struggling 
heap] My love, my love, art hurt? 

LYDIA No, no, but save my sore oer- 
match^d cousm 

A POLICEMAN Give us a lead, sir Save the 
English flag, 

Africa tramples on it 

CASHEL. Africa' 

Not all the continents whose mighty shoulders 
The dancing diamonds of the seas bedeck 
Shall trample on the blue -with spots of white 
Now, Lydia, mark thy lover [He charges the 
Zulus. 

LYDIA Hercules 

Cannot mthstand him See: the kmg is down. 
The tallest chief is up, heels over head. 
Tossed corkhke oer my Cashel’s smewy back. 
And his lieutenant all deflated gasps 
For breath upon the sand The others fly 


In vam. his fist oer magic distances 
Like a chameleon’s tongue shoots to its 
mark, 

And the last Afiacan upon his knees 
Sues piteously for quarter [fias/nng into 
Cashel’s arms] Oh, my hero 
Thoust saved us all this day 

CASHEL Twas all for thee 

CETEWAYO [trying to rise] Have I been struck 
by hghtmng^ 

LUCIAN Sir, your conduct 

Can only be described as most ungentle- 
manly. 

POLICEMAN One of the prone is white 
CASHEL. Tis Paradise 

POLICEMAN He’s choking he has some- 
thmg in his mouth 

LYDIA [to Cashel] Oh Heaven! there is blood 
upon your hip 
Youre hurt 

CASHEL 'The morsel in yon wetch’s mouth 
Was bitten out of me 
[Sensation Lydia screams and swoons in 
Cashel’s arms 

ACT III 

Wiltstoken A room in the Warren Lodge 
Lydia at her wnhng-table 
LYDIA O Past and Present, how ye do 
conflict 

As here I sit wntmg my father’s life' 

The autumn woodland woos me from without 
With whispenng of leaves and dainty airs 
To leave this frmtless haunting of the past. 
My father was a very learned man 
I sometimes think I shall oldmaided be 
Ere I unlearn the thmgs he taught to me 
Enter Pouceman 

POLICEMAN Asking your ladyship to pardon 
me 

For this mtrusion, might I be so bold 
As ask a quesbon of your people here 
Concermng the Queen’s peace? 

LYDIA. My people here 

Are but a footman and a simple maid, 

And both have craved a hohday to join 
Some local fesbval But, sir, your helmet 
Proclaims the Metropohtan Pohce. 
POUCEMAN Madam, it does, and I may 
now inform you 

That what you term a local fesbval 
Is a most hideous outrage gainst the law. 
Which we to quell from London have come 
down 
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In short, a prizefight My sole purpose here 
Is to inquire whether your ladyship 
Any bad characters this afternoon 
Has noted in the neighbourhood 
LYDIA No, none, sir 

I had not let my maid go forth today 
Thought I the roads unsafe 

POLICEMAN Fear nothing, madam 

The force protects the fair My mission here 
Is to ivreak ultion for the broken law 
I wish your ladyship good afternoon 

LYDIA Good afternoon Policeman 

A prizefight! O my heart! 
Cashel hast thou deceived me? Can it be 
Thou hast backshdden to the hateful callmg 
I asked thee to eschew? 

O ivretched maid, 
Why didst thou flee from London to this place 
To write thy father’s bfe, whenas in town 
Thou rmghtst have kept a guardian eye on 
him — 

Whats that? A flying footstep — 

Enter Cashel 

CASHEL Sanctuary! 

The law is on my track What' Lydia here! 
LYDU Ay Lydia here Hast thou done 
murder, then. 

That m so horrible a guise thou comest? 
CASHEL Murder! I would I had. Yon 
canmbal 

Hath forty thousand hves, and I have taen 
But thousands thrrty-mne I tell thee, Lydia, 
On the impenetrable sarcolobe 
That holds his seedhng bram these fists have 
pounded 

By Shrewsb’ry clock an hour This bruised 
grass 

And cakdd mud adhering to my form 
I have acquired m rolhng on the sod 
Clmched m his grip This scanty reefer coat 
For decency snatched up as fast I fled 
When the pohce arrived, belongs to Melhsh 
Tis aU too short, hence my display of nb 
And forearm mother-nak^ Be not wroth 
Because I seem to wink at you by Heaven, 
Twas Paradise that plugged me in the eye 
IITuch I perforce keep closmg Pity me. 

My training wasted and my blows unpaid, 
Sans stakes, sans victory, sans everythmg 
I had hoped to wm Oh, I could sit me 
doivn 

And weep for bitterness 

LYDIA ' Thou wretch, begone 

CASHEL. Begone! 

LYDIA I say begone Oh, tiger’s 


heart 

Wrapped m a young man’s hide, const thou 
not live 

In love with Nature and at peace with Man? 
Must thou, although thy hands were never 
made 

To blacken other’s eyes, still batter at 
The image of Dmmty? I loathe thee 
Hence from my house and never see me 
more. 

CASHEL, I go The meanest lad on thy estate 
Would not betray me thus But tis no matter 
\IIe opens the door 

Ha! the pohce I’m lost 

[He shuts ike door again 
Now shalt thou see 

My last fight fought Exhausted as I am, 

To capture me wiU cost the coppers dear 
Come one, come all' 

LYDIA Oh, hide thee, I implore 

I cannot see thee hunted doivn hke this 
There is my room Conceal thyself therein 
Qmck, I command [He goes into the room 

With horror I foresee, 
Lydia, that never bed, must he for thee 

Enter Pouceuan, mth Paradise and 
Mellish tn custody, Bashville, con- 
stables, and others 

POLICEMAN Keep back your bnusdd 
prisoner lest he shock 

This wellbred lady's nerves Your pardon, 
maam. 

But have you seen by chance the other one? 
In this direction he was seen to run 
LYDIA A man came here anon with bloody 
hands 

And aspect that did turn my soul to snow 
POLICEMAN Twas he 'What said he? 

LYDIA Begged for sanctuary 

I bade the man begone 

POLICEMAN Most properly 

Saw you which way he went? 

LYDIA I cannot tell 

PARADISE He seen me coming, and he done 
a bunk. 

POUCEUAN Peace, there Excuse his 
damaged features, lady 
He’s Paradise, and tins one's Bjrron’s trainer, 
Mellish 

MELUSK Injurious copper, in thy teeth 
I hurl the he I am no trainer, I 
My father, a respected missionary. 
Apprenticed me at fourteen years of age 
T’ the poetry ivntmg To these woods I came 


1 
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With Nature to commune My revery 
Was by a sound of bloivs rudely dispelled 
Jr’Imdful of ^vhat my samted parent taught 
I rushed to play the peacemaker, when lo' 
These mimons of the law laid hands on me 
BASHVILLE A lovely woman, wth distracted 
cries, 

In most resplendent fashionable frock, 
Approaches like a wounded antelope 
Enter Adelaide Gisborne , 
ADELAIDE Where is my CasheP Hath he 
been arrested^ 

POLICEMAN I would I had thy Cashel by 
the collar. 

He hath escaped me 

ADELAIDE Praiscs be for ever’ 

LYDIA. Why dost thou call the missing man 
thy CasheP 

ADELAIDE He is mine only son 
all Thy son’ 

ADELAIDE My SOD 

LYDIA I thought his mother hardly would 
have known him. 

So crushed his countenance 
ADEL-viDE A ribald peer. 

Lord Worthington by name, this mormng 
came 

With honeyed words beseeching me to 
mount 

His four-in-hand, and to the coimtry hie 
To see some English sport Being by nature 
Frank as a child, I fell into the snare. 

But took so long to dress that the design 
Failed of its full effect, for not until 
The final round we reached the horrid scene 
Be silent, aU, for now I do approach 
My tragedy’s catastrophe. Know, then. 

That Heaven did bless me with an only son, 
A boy devoted to his dotmg mother — 
POLICEMAN Hark’ did you hear an oath 
from yonder room-' 

ADELAIDE. Rcspcct a broken-hearted 
mother’s grief. 

And do not interrupt me m my scene 
Ten years ago my darling disappeared 
(Ten dreary tavelvemonths of contmuous 
tears, 

Tears that have left me prematurely aged. 
For I am younger far than I appear) 

Judge of my anguish when today I saw 
Stripped to the waist, and fightmg hke a 
demon 

With one who, whatsoe’er his humble virtues. 
Was clearly not a gentleman, my son' 

.VLL. O strange eventl O passing tearful 


tale' 

ADELAIDE. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart 

For the reception you have given my woe, 
And now I ask, where is my wretched son^ 
He must at once come' home with me, and 
qmt 

A course of life that cannot be allowed 
Enter Cashel 

CASHEL Pohceman I do peld me to the 
law. 

LYDIA Oh no. 

ADELAIDE. My son' 

CASHEL My mothei! Do not kiss me. 

My visage is too sore 

POLICEMAN. The lady hid him 

This IS a regular plant You cannot be 
Up to that sex [To Cashel\ You come along 
with me 

LYDIA Fear not, my Cashel I will bail thee 
out 

ciSHEL Never. I do embrace my doom 
with joy 

With Paradise m Pentonville or Portland 
I shall feel safe there are no mothers there. 

ADEL.VIDE Ungracious boy — 

CASHEL Constable bear me hence. 

MELLisH Oh, let me sweetest reconcile- 
ment make 

By calhng to thy mmd that moving song — 
[•Slags] They say there is no other — 

CASHEL Forbear at once, or the next note 
of music 

That falls upon thme ear shall clang in 
thunder 

From the last trumpet 

ADELAIDE A disgraceful threat 

To level at this virtuous old man 

LYDIA. Oh, Cashel, if thou scomst thy 
mother thus. 

How ivilt thou treat thy wufe? 

CASHEL. There spake my fate. 

I knew you would say that Oh, mothers, 
mothers. 

Would you but let your wretched sons alone 
Life were worth hvmg' Had I any choice 
In this importunate relationship'* 

None. And until that high auspicious day 
When the miUenmum on an orphaned world 
Shall dawn, and man upon his fellow look. 
Reckless of consanguimty, my mother 
And I ’Within the self-same hemisphere 
CoDjomtly may not dwell 

ADELAIDE TTngentlem anl y! 

CASHEL. I am no gentleman I am a criminal. 
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And we the merest paAvns in fist of Fate 
[Aloiii\ And now, my friends, gentle and 
simple both, 

Our scene draws to a close In lawful course 
As Dorset’s deputy heutenant I 
Do pardon all concerned this afternoon 
In the late gross and brutal exlubition 
Of miscalled sport 

LYDIA \throwmg herself into his annj] Your 
boats are burnt at last 
CASHEL This IS the face that burnt a 
thousand boats. 

And ravished Cashel B)uron from the rmg 
But to conclude Let Wilham Paradise 
Devote himself to science, and acquire. 

By studymg the player's speech m Hamlet, 


A more refined address You, Robert Melhsh, 
To the Blue Anchor hostelry attend him; 
Assuage his hurts, and bid Bill Richardson 
Limit his access to the fatal tap 
Now mount we on my backer’s four-in-hand. 
And to St George’s Church, whose porbco 
Hanover Square shuts off from Condmt 
Street, 

Repair we all. Strike up the wedding march; 
And, Melhsh, let thy melodies tnU forth 
Broad oer the wold as fast we bowl along. 
Give me the post-hom Loose the flomng 
rem; 

And up to London drive wth might and 
mam. [Exeunt 

THE END 


XXXV 

PRESS CUTTINGS 

) 

A TOPICAL SKETCH COMPILED FROM THE EDITORIAL AND 
CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS OF THE DAILY PAPERS DURING 
THE women’s war IN 1909 


The forenoon of the first of April, three years 
hence 

' General Mitchener is'ot his writing-table in 
, the War Office, opening letters On his left is the 
fireplace, with a fire burning On his right, 
against the opposite wall, is a standing desk with 
an office stool The door is in the wall behind him, 
half way between the table and the desk. The 
table IS not quite in the middle of the room' it is 
nearer to the hearthrug than to the desk There ts 
a chair at each end of it for persons having busi- 
ness with the General There is a telephone on the 
table 

Long silence 

A VOICE FROM THE STREET Votcs for Women' 

The General starts convulsively, snatches a 
revolver from a drawer, and listens in an agony 
of apprehension Nothing happens He puts the 
revolver back, ashamed, wipes his brow; and re- 
sumes his work He is startled afresh by the entry 
of an Orderly This Orderly is an unsoldierly, 
slovenly, discontented young man 

MITCHENER Oh, it’s Only you Well? 

THE ORDERLY Amother one, sir She’s 
chained herself 

MITCHENER ChamedhersclP How?To what? 
vi W eve taken away the raihngs and everything 
that a chain can be passed through 


THE ORDERLY We forgot the door-scraper, 
sir She lay do^vn on the flags and got the 
cham through before she started hoUerin 
She’s lyin there now, and she downfaces us 
that youve got the key of the padlock in a 
letter in a buff envelope, and that youll see 
her when you open it 

MITCHENER She’s mad Have the scraper 
dug up and let her go home UTth it hangmg 
round her neck 

THE ORDERLY. 'There is a buff envelope 
there, sir 

MITCHENER Youreallafraidoftheseuomen. 
[He picks the letter tip] It does seem to have a 
key in it [He opens the letter; takes out a key 
and a note, and reads'\ ‘‘Dear hfrtch” — ^Well, 
I’m dashed' 

THE orderly Yes, sir 
MITCHENER Whatdoyoumeanby Yes, sir? 
THE ORDERLY Well, you Said you was 
dashed, sir, and you did look — if yoiill excuse 
my saying it, sir — well, you looked it 

MITCHENER [who hos been reading the letter, 
and IS too astonished to attend to the Orderly’s 
reply] This is a letter from the Prime Mmister 
asking me to release the woman mth this key 
if she padlocks herself, and to have her shewn 
up and see her at once 

2n 
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THB QRDEBX,Y [tremulously] Dont do it, 
governor 

mTCHENER [angrily] How often have I 
ordered you not to address me as governor? 
Remember that you are a soldier and not a 
vulgar civihan Remember also that when a 
man enters the army he leaves fear behind 
him Heres the key Unlock her and shew her 
up 

THE ORDERLY Me unlock her! I dursent 
Lord knows what she’d do to me 

MiTCHENER [^eppcTily, n«ng] Obey your 
orders instantly, sir, and dont presume to 
argue Even if she kills you, it is your duty to 
die for your country Right about face March 
The Orderly goes out, trembling 
THE VOICE OUTSIDE Votcs for Women! Votcs 
for Womenl Votes for Women' 

MITCHENER [mimichng her] Votes for Wo- 
men! Votes for Women' Votes for Women' 
[In kta natural voice] Votes for children' Votes 
for babies' Votes for monkeys! [He posts htni- 
self on the hearthrug and awaits the enemy] 

THE ORDERLY [oiitiufe] In you go [He pushes 
a panting Suffraget into the room] The person, 
sir [He nnthdraws] 

The Suffraget takes off her tailor-made skirt 
and reveals a pair of fashionable trousers 
MITCHENER [homfied] Stop, madam What 
are you doing? you must not undress m my 
presence I protest Not even your letter 
from the Prune Minister — 

THE SUFFRAGET My dear Mitchener I am 
the Prime Minister [He takes off his hat and 
cloak, throws them on the desk, and confronts the 
General in the ordinary costume of a Cabinet 
Minister] 

MITCHENER Good heavens' Balsquith' 
BALSQUITH {Uirowiiig himself uito Mitchener s 
cAair]Yes it is mdeed Balsquith It has come 
to this that the only way the Prune Mimster 
of England can get from Downing Street to 
the War Office is by assuming this disguise, 
shnekmg “Votes for Women’’, and chalmng 
himself to your doorscraper They were at 
the comer in force They cheered me Bella- 
chnstma herself was there She shook my 
hand and told me to say I was a vegetarian, 
as the diet was better m Holloway for vege- 
tarians 

mitchener Why didn’t you telephone? 
DAisQuiTH They tap the telephone Every 
switchboard m London is m tbeir hands, or m 
those of their j oung men 
mitchener Where on earth did you get 


the dress? I hope it’s not a French dress! 

DALSQUiTH Great heavens, no We’re not 
allowed even to put on our gloves with French 
chalk Everything’s labelled “Made m Cam- 
berwell ” 

MITCHENER As a Tariff Reformer, I must 
say Qmte right [Balsquith has a strong contro- 
versial impulse and is evidently going to dispute 
this profession of faith] No matter Dont 
argue Wliac have you come for? 

BALSQUITH Sandstone has resigned 
MITCHENER [omaced] Old Red resigned' 
BALSQUITH Resigned 

MITCHENER But how? Why? Oh, impos- 
sible' the proclamation of martial law last 
Tuesday made Sandstone virtnally Dictator 
m the metropolis, and to resign now is flat 
desertion 

BALSQUITH Ycs, y cs, my dear NLtchener I 
know all that as well as you do I argued wth 
him until I was black m the face, and he so 
red about the neck that if I had gone on he 
would have burst He is furious because u e 
have abandoned his plan 

MirniENER But you accepted it uncondi- 
tionally 

BALSQUITH Ycs, before we knew what it 
was It was unworkable, you know 

MITCHENER I dont know Why is it un- 
workable? 

BALSQUITH I mean the part about draiving 
a cordon round Westrmnster at a distance of 
two miles, and turning all women out of it 
MITCHENER A masterpiece of strategy Let 
me explam The Suffragets ore a very small 
body, but they are numerous enough to be 
troublesome — even dangerous — when they 
are all concentrated in one place — say m 
Parhament Square But by makmg a two- 
mile radius and pushing them beyond it, you 
scatter their attack over a circular hue twelve 
miles long JustwhatWeUington would have 
done 

BALSQUTTH But the womcD wont go 
MITCHENER Nonsense they must go 
BALSQUITH They wont 
MITCHENER What does Sandstone say? 
balsquith He says Shoot them down 
MITCHENER Of course 
BALSQUITH Youre not serious? 

MITCHENER I’m perfectly serious 
BALSQUITH But you cant shoot them doivnl 
Women, you know! 

MITCHENER [straddling coiifidently] Yes you 
can Strange as it may seem to you as a 
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civilian, Balsquith, if you point a rifle at a 
woman and fire it, she will drop exactly as a 
man drops 

BvisQumi Butsuppose your own daughters 
— ^Helen and Georgina — 

iiiTCHENER My daughters would not dream 
of disobeymg the proclamation [^5 an after- 
ihought\ At least Helen wouldnt 
BAESQUiTH But Gcorgina? 
sirrcHENER. Georgma would if she knew 
she’d be shot if she didnt Thats how the 
tlungM ouldwork ^Iihtary methods arereally 
the most merciful m the end. You keep send- 
ing these imsgmded ivomen to Hollou ay and 
killing them slo-nly and mhumanly by rmn- 
ing their health, and it does no good they go 
on worse than ever Shoot a few promptly 
and humanely, and there wdl be an end at 
once of all resistance and of all the sufienng 
that resistance entails 

BALSQUITH But pubhc opuuon would never 
stand it 

JiiTCHENER \jialh7ig about and laying down 
the lato] Ther es no such thing as pubhc opuuon 
B.VLSQUITH No suchthing as pubhc opuuon" 
lUTCHEJiER Absolutely no such thmg 
There are certam persons who entertam cer- 
tain opinions Well, shoot them down. When 
you have shot them doivn, there are no longer 
any persons entertammg those opmions ahve, 
consequently there is no longer any more of 
the pubhc opimon you are so much afraid 
of Grasp that fact, my dear Balsqmth, and 
you have grasped the secret of government 
Pubhc opimon is mind Mind is inseparable 
from matter Shoot doivn the matter and you 
kill the mind 

BAmQoiTH But hang it all — 

MiTCHENER \tntolerantly^ No I wont hang it 
all It’s no use commg to me and talking 
about pubhc opimom You have put yourself 
into the hands of the army, and you are com- 
mitted to mihtary methods And the basis of 
all mihtary methods is that when people 
wont do what theyre told to do, you shoot 
them down 

BALSQUITH Oh ycsj it’s all jolly fine for you 
and Old Red You dont depend on votes for 
your places What do you suppose would 
happen at the next election^ 

MITCHENER Have no next election. Bnng 
in a Bill at once repeahng all the Reform Acts 
and vesting the Government in a properly 
trained magistracy responsible ordy to a 
Council of War. It ansivers perfectly in India. 


If anyone objects, shoot him down 

BALSQUITH But none of the members of my 
party would be on the Council of War 
Neither should I. Do you expect us to vote 
for making ourseh es nobodies^ 

jiiTCHENER YouU havc to, sooner or later, 
or the Socialists will make nobodies of the lot 
of you by collaring every penny you possess. 
Do you suppose this damned democracy can 
be allowed to go on now that the mob is be- 
ginning to take it seriously and using its 
power to lay hands on property? Parhament 
must abolish itself The Irish parhament 
voted for its own extinction The Enghsh 
parhament will do the same if the same means 
are taken to persuade it. 

BALSQUITH. That would cost a lot of money 
MITCHENER Not money necessarily Bribe 
them with titles. 

BALSQUITH Do you think we dare? 
MITCHENER \scomfully'] Dare' Dare' What 
IS hfe but darmg, man? "To dare, to dare, 
and again to dare — " 

FEMALE VOICE IN THE STREET VotCS fOT 

Women' \Mttchener, revolver in hand, rushes to 
the door and locks it Balsquith hides under the 
iahle\ Votes for Women' 

A shot ts heard 

BALSQUTTH [emerging in the greatest alarm\ 
Good heavens, you havnt given orders to fire 
on them have you'' 

MITCHE.NER No, but it’s a sentmel’s duty to 
fire on anyone who persists in attempting to 
pass without giving the word 

BALSQUITH [wiping his brow^ This mihtary 
business is really awTul. 

MITCHENER Be Calm, Balsquith. These 
things mustf happen they save bloodshed m 
the long run, beheve me Ive seen plenty of 
it, and I know 

BALSQUITH I havnt; and I dont kuow I wish 
those guns didnt make such a deni of a noise 
We must adopt Maxim’s Silencer for the 
army rifles if we’re gomg to shoot women I 
really couldnt stand hearmg it. [Someone out- 
side tries to open the door and then knocks^ 
VTiats that'' 

MITCHENER WTio’s there*' 

THE ORDERLY It's Only me, governor It’s 
all right 

MITCHENER [unloclctiig the door and admitting 
the Orderly, ivho comes betiieen them] VTiat 
was it? 

THE ORDERLY Suffraget, sir 
BALSQUITH Did the sentry shoot her’ 
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THE ORDERLY No, SIT she shot the sentry 
BALSQuiTH [rclteved] Oh is that all? 
MiTCHENER \most tiidtgnanily] Alll A civlhan 
shoots do-wn one of His Majesty’s soldiers on 
duty, and the Prune Minister of England 
asks, Is that all?!!' Have you no regard for 
the sanctity of human hfe? 

BALSQniTH [much relieved] Well, getting shot 
IS what a soldier is for Besides, he doesnt 
vote 

MITCHENER Neither do the Suffragets 
BALSQuiTH Their husbands do [To the Or- 
derly/] Did she kill him? 

THE ORDERLY No, SIT He got a stinger on 
his trousers, sir, but it dldnt penetrate He 
lost his temper a bit and put down his gun 
and clouted her head for her So she said he 
was no gentleman, and we let her go, thmk- 
ing she’d had enough, sir 

MITCHENER [groaning] Clouted her headl 
These women are makmg the army as law- 
less as themselves Clouted her head indeed! 
A purely civd procedure 
THE ORDERLY Any Orders, sir? 
iotckener. No Yes No Yes send every- 
body who took port in this disgraceful scene 
to the guard-room No I'll address the men 
on the subject after lunch Parade them for 
that purpose full kit Dont gnn at me, sir 
Right about face March 

The Orderly obeys and goes out 
BALSQorTH [tahng Mitchener affectionately by 
the arm and walking him persuasively to andjro] 
And now, Mitchener, ivill you come to the 
rescue of the Government and take the com- 
mand that Old Red has thrown up? 

mitchener How can I? You know that the 
people are devoted heart and s5ul to Sand- 
stone He is only bringing you “on the knee," 
as we say m the army Could any other hving 
man have persuaded the British nation to 
accept umversal compulsory rmhtary service 
as he did last year? Why, even the Church 
refused exemption He is supreme — omm- 
potent 

BALSQUITH He was, a year ago But ever 
since your book of reminiscences went mto 
two more editions than his, and the rush for 
it led to the wrecking of the Times Book 
Club, you have become to all intents and pur- 
poses his semor He lost ground by saying 
that the ivrecking was got up by the book- 
sellers It shewed jealousy, and the pubhc 
felt It ' ^ 

mitchener But I cracked him up in my 


book — you see I could do no less after the 
handsome way he cracked me up m his — and 
I cant go back on it now [Breaking loose from 
Balsquith] No it’s no use, Balsquith he can 
dictate his terms to you 

BALSQUITH Not tt bit of it That affau of the 
curate — 

MITCHENER [mpaiiently] Oh, damn that cur- 
ate Ive heard of nothing but that wretched 
mutmeer for a fortnight past He’s not a cur- 
ate, whilst he’s servmg in the army he’s a 
private soldier and nothing else I really 
havnt time to discuss him further I’m busy 
Good monung [He sits doitm at his table and 
takes up hts letters], 

BALSQUITH [near the door] I’m sorry you take 
that tone, klitchener Since you do take it, 
let me tell you frankly that I thmk Lieuten- 
ant Chubbs-Jenkinson shewed a great want 
of consideration for the Government in giv- 
ing an unreasonable and unpopular order, 
and bringing compulsory military service mto 
disrepute 

MITCHENER No order is unreasonable, and 
all orders are unpopular 

BALSQUITH When the leader of the Labor 
Party appealed to me and to the House last 
year not to throw away all the liberties of 
Englishmen by accepting compulsory mili- 
tary service without full civil rights for the 
soldier — 

MITCHENER Rot 

BALSQUITH — I said that no British officer 
would be capable of abusing the authority 
■with which it was absolutely necessary to m- 
vest hun 

MITCHENER Qmte right 
BALSQUITH That Carried the House, — 
MITCHENER Naturally 
BALSQUITH — and the feeling was that the 
Labor Party were soulless cads 
MITCHENER So they are 
BALSQUITH And now comes this unman- 
nerly young whelp Chubbs-Jenkinson, the 
only son of what they call a soda king, and 
orders a curate to hdc his boots And when 
the curate punches his head, you first sen- 
tence him to be shot, and then make a great 
show of clemency by commuting it to a flog- 
gmg What did you expect the curate to do? 

MITCHENER [throwing down his pen and his 
letters andjumping up to confront Balsquith] His 
duty was perfectly simple He should have 
obeyed the order, and then laid his complaint 
agamst the officer in proper form He would 
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have received the fullest satisfaction. 
BALSQUiTH What Satisfaction? 

MiTCHiENER. Chubbs-J cnkinson would have 
been reprimanded In fact, he was repri- 
manded Besides, the man was thoroughly m- 
subordinate. You cant deny that the very 
first thmg he did when they took hun down 
after flogging him was to walk up to Chubbs- 
Jenkmson and break his jaw That shewed 
there was no use floggmg him, so now he will 
get two years’ hard labor, and serve hi m 
nghtl 

BALSQtnTH I bet you a gmnea he wont get 
even a week I bet you another that Chubbs- 
Jenkinson apologizes abjectly You evidently 
havnt heard the news 
MiTCHENER What ncws? 

BALSQUiTH It tums out that the curate is 
well connected. [Mttchener staggers at the 
shock He reels into his chair and bunes his face 
in his hands over the blolterl He has three 
aunts m the peerage, Lady Richmond’s one 
of them [j^Iitchener punctuates these announce- 
ments mth heartrending groans^, and they all 
adore him 'The invitations for six garden 
parties and fourteen dances have been can- 
celled for all the subalterns m Chubb’s regi- 
ment. [Mttchener attempts to shoot himself] 
BALSQUITH [seizing the pistol] No. your 
country needs you, Mitchener 
MITCHENER [jiuttiiig doTvn the pwtoi] For my 
country’s sake [Balsquith, reassured, sits 
doivn]. But what an infernal young fool 
Chubbs-J enkmson is, not to know the stand- 
mg of his man betterl Why didnt he know^ 
It was his busmess to know He ought to be . 
flogged 

BALSQUITH Probably he will be, by the 
other subalterns 

MITCHENER I hopc SO Auyhow, out he 
goes Out of the army He or I 

BALSQUITH Steady, steady His father has 
subscribed a milhon to the party funds We 
owe him a peerage 

MITCHENER. I dont carc 
BALSQUITH. I do How do you think parties 
are kept up^ Not by the subscriphons of the 
local associabons, I hope They dont pay for 
the gas at the meebngs. 

MITCHENER Man can you not be senous? 
Here are we, face to face mth Lady Rich- 
mond’s grave displeasure, and you talk to 
me about gas and subscnpbons Her own 
nephew! 

BALSQUITH [gloomily] It’s unfortunate. He 


was at Oxford with Bobby Bessborough 

MITCHENER Woise and worse What shall 
we do? 

A VOICE IN THE STREET Votcs for Womcn! 
Votes for Women’ 

A terrific explosion shakes the building They 
take no notice 

MITCHENER [breohug doivn] You dont know 
what this means to me, Balsqmth I love the 
army I love my country. 

BALSQUITH It ccrtamly is rather awkward 

The Orderly comes in. 

MITCHENER [angrily] What is it'* How dare 
you mterrupt us like this? 

THE ORDERLY. Didn’t you hear the explo- 
sion, sir? 

MITCHENER Explosion What explosion? 
No I heard no explosion: I have something 
more serious to attend to than explosions 
Great heavens! Lady Richmond’s nephew 
has been treated hke any common laborer; 
and while England is reehng under the shock, 
a private walks m and asks me if I heard an 
explosion 

BALSQUITH By the way, what was the ex- 
plosion? 

THE ORDERLY. Only a sort of bombshell, sir. 

BALSQUITH. BombsheUI 

THE ORDERLY. A pastcboard one, sir Full of 
papers with Votes for Women in red letters 
Fired mto the yard from the roof of the AUi- 
ance Oflice, 

MITCHENER Pooh' Go away. GO away. 

The Orderly, bewildered, goes out 

BALSQUITH Mitchener you can save the 
country yet Put on your full dress imiform 
and your medals and orders and so forth Get 
a guard of honor — something showy — horse 
guards or somethmg of that sort, and caU on 
the old gul — 

MITCHENER 'The old gul? 

BALSQUITH Well, Lady Richmond Apolo- 
gize to her Ask her leave to accept the com- 
mand. Tell her that youve made the curate 
your adjutant or your aide-de-camp or what- 
ever IS the proper thmg By the way, what 
can you make him? 

MITCHENER I imght make him my chaplam 
I dont see why I shouldnt have a chaplam 
on my staff He shewed a very proper spirit 
m punchmg that young cub's head I should 
have done the same myself 

BALSQUITH Then Ive your promise to take 
command if Lady Richmond consents? 

MITCHENER On condibon that I hav e a free 
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hand. No nonsense about pubhe opmion or 
democracy 

BALSQniTH As far as possible, I think I may 
say yes 

MiTCHENER [rmng inioleranily and going to 
the hearthrug] That wont do for me Dont be 
weak-kneed, Balsqmth You know perfectly 
well that the real government of this countiy 
is and always must be the government of the 
masses by the classes You know that demo- 
cracy IS damned nonsense, and that no class 
stands less of it than the uorking class You 
know that we are already discussing the steps 
that will have to be taken if the country 
should ever be face to face with the possi- 
bihtyofa Labor majority mParhament You 
know that in that case we should disfranchise 
the mob, and if they made a fuss, shoot them 
down You know that if we need pubhe 
opimon to support us, we can get any quan- 
tity of it manufactured in our papers by poor 
devils of joumahsts who will seU their souls 
for five shillings You know — 

BALSQDiTH Stop Stop, I say I dont know 
That 13 the difference between your job and 
mine, Mitchener After twenty years m the 
army a man thinks he knows everything 
After twenty months m the Cabmet he knows 
that he knows nothing 
mitcheneh We leam from history — 
BALSQuiTH We learn from history that men 
never leam anything from history That’s not 
my own it’s Hegel 

MrrcHENEB Who’s Hegel? 

BALSQuiTH Dead. A German philosopher 
[He half rises, but recollects something and sits 
down again] Oh, confound it that reminds 
me The Germans have laid down four more 
Dreadnoughts 

mitchener Then you must lay down 
twelve 

balsquith Oh yes it’s easy to say that, but 
think of what they’ll cost 
mitchener T hink of what it would cost to 
be mvaded by Germany and forced to pay an 
indemmty of five hundred milhons 
balsquith But you said that if you got 
compulsory mihtary service there Mould be 
an end of the danger of mvasion 

MITCHENER On the contrary, my dear fel- 
low , it mcreases the danger te^old, because 
it mcreases German jealousy of our mihtary 
supremacy 

balsquith After all, why should the Ger- 
mans invade us? 


MITCHENER Why shouldnt they? What else 
has their army to do? What else are they 
building a navy for? 

BALSQUITH Well, we never think of invad- 
ing Germany 

MITCHENER Yes, we do I have thought of 
nothing else for the last ten years Say what 
you will, Balsquith, the Germans have never 
recognized, and until they get a stem lesson 
they never will recognize, the plain fact that 
the interests of the British Empire are para- 
mount, and that the command of the sea 
belongs by nature to England 

BALSQUITH But if they wont recognize it, 
what can I do? 

MITCHENER Shoot them down 
BALSQUITH I Cant shoot them doWTi 
MITCHENER Yes you can You dont realize 
it, but if you fire a rifle into a German he 
drops just as surely as a rabbit does 

BALSQUITH But dash it all, man, a rabbit 
hasnt got a rifle and a German has Suppose 
he shoots you down 

MITCHENER E\cuse me, Balsqmth, but that 
consideration is what we call cow ardice in the 
army A soldier always assumes that he is 
gomg to shoot, not to be shot 

BALSQUITH [jumping up and walking about 
sulktly] Oh come' I hke to hear you mihtaiy 
people talkmg of cowardice Why, you spend 
your hves in an ecstasy of terror of imagmary 
invasions I dont beheve you ever go to bed 
without lookmg under it for a burglar 

MITCHENER [calmly] A very sensible pre- 
caution, Balsquith I always take it, and, in 
consequence, Ive never been burgled 

BALSQUITH Neither have I Anyhow, dont 
you taunt me with cowardice [He posts him- 
self on the hearthrug beside Mitchener, on kts 
left] I never look under my bed for a burglar 
I m not always looking under the nation’s 
bed for an invader Amd if it comes to fight- 
ing, I’m qmte willing to fight without being 
three to one 

MITCHENER 'These are the romantic rav- 
ings of a Jingo civdian, Balsqmth At least 
youll not deny that the absolute command of 
the sea is essential to our security 

BALSQUITH The absolutc Command of the SCR 
is essential to the security of the pnncipahty 
of Monaco But Monaco isnt gomg to get it 
MITCHENER And consequently Monaco en- 
joys no security What a frightful thingl How 
do the inhabitants sleep with the possibdity 
of invasion, of bombardment, continually 
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present to their minds? Would you have our 
English slumbers broken m the same way? 
Are we also to hve -without security? 

BALSQUiTH [dogmatically] Yes. Theres no 
such thing as secmity in the world, and there 
never can be as long as men are mortal Eng- 
land -will be secure when England is dead, 
lust as the streets of London ivill be safe 
when theres no longer a man m her streets to 
be run over or a vehicle to run over him 
When you mihtary chaps ask for security you 
are ciying for the moon 
ihtchener [very seriously] Let me tell you, 
Baisqmth, that in these days of aeroplanes 
and Zeppehn airships the question of the 
moon IS becoming one of the greatest import- 
ance It ^viU be reached at no very distant 
date Can you, as an Englishman, tamely con- 
template the possibility of having to hve 
under a German moon? The British flag must 
be planted -there at all hazards 

BALSQUITH My dear ALtchener, the moon 
IS outside practical politics I’d swop it for a 
coahng-station tomorrow -with Germany or 
any o-ther Power sufficiently nuhtary in its 
way of thinking to attach any importance 
to it 

MiTCHENER [losiug kis temper] You are the 
friend of every country but your o-wn 

BALSQUITH Say nobody’s enemy but my 
o\vn It sounds racer You really neednt be so 
horribly afraid of the other countries They’re 
all m the same fi-? as we are I’m much more 
interested in the death-rate m Lambeth than 
in the German fleet 

KITCHENER You darent say that m Lam- 
betli 

BALSQUITH I’ll say it the day after you pub- 
lish your scheme for imading Germany and 
repealmg all the Reform Acts 
The Orderly comes in 
MITCHENER What do you want^ 

THE ORDERLY I dont Want anythmg, gov- 
ernor, thank you The secretary and president 
of the Anti-Suffraget League says they had 
an appointment mth the Pnme Mmister, 
and that theyve been sent on here from 
Doivmng Street 

BALSQUITH [gojng to the table] Quite right I 
forgot them, [To Mttchener] Would you nund 
my seeing them here? I feel extraordinarily 
grateful to these women for standmg by us 
and facing the Sufi&agets, especially as they 
are naturally the gentler and tmnder sort of 
uomen [The Orderly moans] Did you sa-y 


anything^ 

THE ORDERLY No, SIT 
BALSQUITH Did you catch their names? 
THE ORDERLY Yes, SIT The president is 
Lady Corinthia Fanshawe; and the secretary 
is Mrs Banger 

MITCHENER [abruptly] Mrs what? 

THE ORDERLY. Mrs Banger 
BALSQUITH CuTious that qmet people 
always seem to have -violent names 
THE ORDERLY. Not much qmet about her, 
sir 

MITCHENER [outraged] Attention! Speak 
when youre spoken to Hold your tongue 
when youre not Right about face Mjirch 
[The Orderly obeys] Thats the way to keep 
these chaps up to the mark [The Orderly 
returns] Back agam' What do you mean by 
this mubny? 

THE ORDERLY What am I to say to the 
ladies, sir? 

BALSQUITH You dont mmd my seeing them 
somewhere, do you? 

MITCHENER Not at all Bring them in to 
see me when youve done with them I under- 
stand that Lady Cormthia is a very fascinat- 
ing woman Who is she, by the way? 

BALSQUITH. Daughter of Lord Broadstairs, 
the automatic turbme man. Gave quarter of 
a miflion to the party funds She’s musical 
and romantic and all that — dont hunt* hates 
pohbcs stops m toivn all the year round one 
never sees her except at the opera and at 
musical at-homes and so forth 

MITCHENER What a hfe' [To the Orderly] 
Where are the ladies? 

THE ORDERLY In No 17, SIT 
MITCHENER Shew Mr Baisqmth there, and 
send Mrs Farrell here 

THE ORDERLY [calling tuto the corrtdoi^ Mrs 
Farrell) [To BalsquitK] This way, sir [He goes 
out n'lth BalsquitK] 

Mrs Farrell, a lean, highly respectable Irish 
charwoman of about fifty, comes in 

MITCHENER Mrs FaixeU Ive a very import- 
ant -visit to pay. I shall want my full dress 
umform and all my medals and orders and 
my presentation sword 'There was a tune 
when the British Army contained men cap- 
able of discharging these duties for their 
commanding officer. Those days are over. 
The compulsonly enlisted soldier runs to a 
woman for everything I’m therefore reluc- 
tantly obhged to trouble you 

MRS FARRELL Your meddlcs n ordhers D the 
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crooked sword widh the ivory handle n your 
full dress uniform is in the waxworks in the 
Chamber o NLlitary Glory over in the place 
they used to call the Banquetin Hall I told 
you youd be sorry for sendm them away, and 
you told me to mind me oivn business Youre 
wiser now 

MiTCHENER I am I had not at that time 
discovered that you were the only person 
in the whole mihtary establishment of this 
capital who could be trusted to remember 
where anything was, or to understand an 
order and obey it 

MRS FARRELL It’s no good flattherm me 
I’m too old 

MITCHENER Not at all, Mrs Farrell How 
IS your daughter? 

MRS FARRELL Which daughter? 

MITCHENER The One who has made such a 
gratifying success in the Music Halls 

MRS FARRELL. Theres no Music Halls nowa- 
days theyre Variety Theatres She’s got an 
offer of marriage from a young jook 

MITCHENER. Is it possible? What did you 
do? 

MRS FARRELL I told his mother on him 

MITCHENER Ohl What did she say? 

MRS FARRELL She wss 83 pleased as Punch 
Thank Heaven, she says, he’s got somebody 
thatll be able to keep him when the supertax 
IS put up to twenty shilhngs in the pound 

MITCHENER But youT daughter herself? 
What did she say? 

MRS FARRELL. Acceptcd him, of course 
What else would a young fool hke her do? 
He inthrojooced her to the Poet Laureate, 
thinkm she’d inspire him 

MITCHENER Did she? 

MRS FARRELL. Faith, I dunua All I know is 
she walked up to him as bold as brass n said, 
“Wnte me a sketch, dear ” Afther all the 
throuble Ive took with that child’s manners 
she’s no more notion how to behave herself 
than a pig YouU have to wear General 
Sandstone’s uniform it’s the only one in the 
place, because he wont lend it to the shows 

MITCHENER But Sandstone’s clothes wont 
fit me 

MRS FARRELL [unmoved^ Then you’ll have 
to fit them Why shouldnt they fitchya as 
wen as they fitted General Blake at the 
Mansion House? 

MITCHENER 'They didnt fit him He looked 
a fhghtful guy 

MRS FARRELL. WeU, you must do the best 


you can with them You cant exhibit your 
clothes and wear them too 

MITCHENER And the pubhc thinks the lot 
of a commanding officer a happy one! Oh, if 
they could only sec the seamy side of it [lie 
reiurns to his table to resume norK\ 

MRS FARRELL If they could only see the 
seamy side o General Sandstone’s uniform, 
where his flask rubs agen tlie buckle of his 
braces, theyd tell him he ought to get a new 
one Let alone the way he swears at me 
MiTaiENER When a man has risked his life 
on eight battlefields, Mrs Farrell, he has 
given sufficient proof of his self-control to be 
excused a httle strong language 
MRS FARRELL Would you put up wUi bad 
language from me because Ive risked me life 
eight times in childbed? 

MITCHENER My dear Mrs Farrell, you 
surely would not compare a risk of that 
harmless domestic kind to the fearful nsks 
of the battlefield. 

MRS FARRELL I wouldnt compare nsks run 
to bear hvin people mto the world to nsks 
run to blow dhem out of it A mother’s risk 
is jooty a soldier’s is nothin but divihmnt 
MITCHENER [nettled] Let me tell you, Mrs 
Farrell, that if the men did not fight, the 
women would have to fight themselves We 
spore you that at all events 

MRS FARRELL, You cont help yourselves If 
three-quarters of you was killed we could 
replace you ivith the help of the other quarter 
If three-quarters of us was killed how many 
people would there be in England in another 
generabon? If it wasnt for that, the men’d 
put the fighbng on us just as they put all 
the other dhrudgery WTiat would you do if 
we was all kilt? Would you go to bed and 
have twins? 

MITCHENER Really, Mrs Farrell, you must 
discuss these quesbons with a medical man 
You make me blush, posibvely 

MRS FARRELL [grumbling to herself] A good 
job too If I could have made Farrell blush I 
wouldnt have had to risk me hfe so often 
You n your nsks n your bravery n your self- 
conthrol indeed! “Why dont you conthrol 
yourself?’’ I sez to Farrell “It’s agen me 
rehgion,’’ he sez 

MITCHENER [plaintively] Mrs Farrell youre 
a woman of very powerful mind I’m not 
quahfied to argue these dehcate matters 
with you I ask you to spare me, and to be 
good enough to take these clothes to Mr 
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Balsqmth when the ladies leave. 

The Orderly comes in. 

THE ORDERny Lady Connthia Fanshawe 
and Mrs Banger want to see you, sir Mr 
Balsqmth told me to tell you 

MRS FARRELL Theyve come about the vote 
I dont know whether it’s dhem dhat want 
it or dhem dhat doesnt want it. anyhow, 
theyre all ahke when they get mto a state 
about it. [5Ae goes out, having gathered Bal- 
squith’s Suffraget disguise from the desT\ 

MiTCHENER Is Mr Balsqmth not with them. 

THE oRnERLY. No, SIT. Couldn't stand Mrs 
Banger, I expect. Fair caution she is [Chuck- 
ling] Couldnt help larfin when I sor im op it. 

MTTCHENER [highly uicensed] How dare you 
mdulge m this unseemly mirth in the pres- 
ence of your commanding officer? Have you 
no sense of a soldier’s duty? 

THE ORBERLY [sadly] I’m afraid I shant ever 
get the ang of it, sir. You see, my father has 
a tidy httle barber’s busmess down off Shore- 
ditch, and I was brought up to be chatty and 
easy-hke ivith everybody I tell you, when I 
drew the number m the conscription it gev 
my old mother the needle and it gev me the 
ump I should take it very kmd, sir, if youd 
let me off the drill and let me shave you 
instead Youd appreciate my quahties then: 
you would mdeed, sir I shant never do my- 
self justice at soljerm, sir I cant brmg myself 
tc thmk of it a& proper work for a man with 
an active mmd, as you imght say, sir. Arf of 
it’s only ousemaidm; and tother arf is dress- 
up and make-beheve 

MrrcHENER. Stuff, sir. It’s the easiest hfe 
m the world Once you learn your drill, all 
you have to- do is to hold your tongue and 
obey your orders. 

THE ORDERLY But I do aSSUTU yOU, SIT, Olf 
the time thejrre the wrong orders; and I get 
mto trouble when I obey them ’The sergeant’s 
orders 13 aU nghtrbut the officers dont know 
what theyre talkm about Why, the orses 
knows better sometimes "Fours,” says Lieu- 
tenant Trevor at the gate of Bucknam Palace 
only this mormn when we was on dooty for a 
State visit to the Coal Trust I was fourth 
man hke m the first file; and when I started 
the orse eld back, and the sergeant was on 
to me straight. 'Threes, you bally fool, e 
whispers An e was on to me again about it 
when we come back, and called me a fathead, 
edid tVhat am I to do, I says the heutenant’s 
orders was fours, I says I’ll shew you who’s 


heutenant here, e says. In future you attend 
to my orders and not to iz, e says, what does 
e know about it? e says You didnt give me 
any orders, I says Couldntyou see for yourself 
there wasnt room for fours, e says; why cant 
you think? General Mitchener teUs me I’m 
not to think, but to obey orders, I says Is 
Mitchener your sergeant or am I^ e says m 
his buUym way- You are, I says Well, e says, 
you got to do what your sergeant teUs you* 
thats disciphne, e says And what am I to do 
for the GeneraP I says Youre to let him 
talk, e says* thats what e’s for 

MITCHENER [groaning] It Is impossible for 
the human imnd to conceive anythmg more 
dreadful than this Youre a disgrace to the 
service. 

THE ORDERLY [deeply Kounded] The service 
IS a disgrace to me. When my mother’s 
people pass me m the street wnth this umform 
on, I ardly know which way to look There 
never was a soldier m my family before. 

MITCHENER There never was anythmg else 
m mme, sir 

THE ORDERLY. My mother’s second cousin 
was one of the Parkmsona o Stepney. 
[Almost in tears] What do you know of the 
feehngs of a resepctable family in the middle 
station of hfe* I cant bear to be looked down 
on as a common soldier. T\Tiy cant my father 
be let buy my discharge^ Youve done aw*ay 
with the soldier’s right to ave his discharge 
bought for him by his relations. The country 
didnt know you were going to do that or 
it’d never ave stood it Is an Englishman to 
be made a mockery like this^ 

MITCHENER Silcnce Attention Bight 
about face March 

THE ORDERLY [rcfinng to the standing desk 
and bedewing it with passionate tears] Oh that 
I should have, hved to be spoke to as if I 
was the lowest of the low' Me! that has 
shaved a City o London alderman wiv me 
own and 

MiTaiENER. Poltroon Crybaby. Well, 
better disgrace yourself here than disgrace 
your country on the field of battle 

THE ORDERLY [angrily commg to the table] 
Who’s going to dis^ace his country on the 
field of battle? It’s not fightm I object to; 
it’s soljerm Shew me a German and I’ll ave 
a go at him as fast as you or any man. But 
to ave me time wasted hke this, an be stuck 
in a sentry-box at a street comer for an 
ornament to be stared at; and to be- told 

2h2 
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“nght about face march," if I speak as one 
man to another that amt pluck that amt 
fightm that amt patriotism it’s bein made 
a bloomm sheep of 

MiTcuENER A shecp has many valuable 
mihtary quahties Emulate them, dont dis- 
parage them 

THE ORDERLY Oh, wots the good of talkin 
to you? If I wasnt a poor soldier I could 
punch your ed for forty shilhns or a month 
But because youre my commandin officer 
you deprive me of my nght to a magistrate, 
smd make a compliment of givmg me two 
years ard stead o shootin me Why cant you 
take your chance the same as any civilian 
does? 

MiTCHENER [niing viajesUcally] I search the 
pages of history m vain for a parallel to such 
a speech made by a pnvate to a General 
But for the coherence of your remarks I 
should conclude that you were drunk As it 
IS, you must be mad You shall be placed 
under restriunt at once Call the guard 
THE ORDERLY Call youT grandmother If 
you take one man off the doors the place’ll 
be full of Suffragets before you can wink 
MITCHENER TTien arrest yourself, and off 
with you to the guard-room 
THE ORDERLY What am I to arrest myself 
for? 

MITCHENER Thats nothing to you You 
have your orders obey them Do you hear? 
Right about face March 

THE ORDERLY How would y o u feel if you 
was told to nght-about-face and march as if 
you were a door-mat? 

MITCHENER I should feel as if my country 
had spoken through the -voice of my officer 
^ I should feel proud and honored to be able 
to serve my country by obeying its commands 
No thought of self, no vulgar preoccupation 
with my own petty vanity, could touch my 
m in d at such a moment To me my officer 
would not be a mere man he would be for 
the moment — whatever his personal frailties 
— the mcamation of our national destmy 
THE ORDERLY What I’m saymg to you is 
the voice of old England a jolly sight more 
than all this rot that you get out of books 
I’d rather be spoke to by a sergeant than by 
you He tells me to go to hell when I 
challenges him to argue it out like a mnr. 
It amt pohte, but it s English What you say 
amt anything at all You dont act on it your- 
self You dont beheve m it Youd punch my 


head if I tried it on you, and serve me right. 
And look here Heres another point for j ou 
to argue — 

MITCHENER [wilh a shncl of prolesi\ No — 
Mrs Banger comes tn folioived by Lady 
CortnUua Fanshane Mrs Banger ts a masculine 
woman of forly with a powerful voice and great 
physical strength Lady Cortnihta, who ts also 
over thirty, is beautiful and romantic 

MRS BANGER [throning the door open decisively 
and marching straight to Milchener] Pray how 
much longer is the Anti-Suffraget League 
to be kept waiting? [She passes him contemptu- 
ously and stls down with impressive confidence 
in the chair next the fireplace Lady Corinthia 
takes the chair on the opposite side of the table 
with equal aplond)] 

MITCHENER. I'm e-Ntrcmely sorry You 
really do not know what I have to put up 
with This imbecile, incompetent, unsoldierly 
disgrace to the uniform he should never have 
been allowed to put on ought to have shewn 
you in fifteen minutes ago 

THE ORDERLY All I Said WOS 

MITCHENER Not another word Attention 
Right about face March [The Orderly sits 
down doggedly'^ Get out of the room this 
instant, you fool, or I’U kick you out 

THE ORDERLY [cn)ff(y] I dont mind that, sir 
It’s human It’s English Why couldnt you 
have said it before? [He goes oid] 

MITCHENER Take no notice, I beg these 
scenes are of daily occurrence now that we 
have compulsory service under the command 
of the halfpenny papers Pray sit down 
lady corinthiaI j. .^/Thankyou [They 

AND MRS BANGER / gil down agai7l\ 

MITCHENER [sitting down with a slight chuckle 
of satisfaction'] And now, ladies, to what am 
I indebted — 

MRS BANGER Let me mtroduce us I am 
Rosa Carmina Banger Mrs Banger, organiz- 
ing secretary of the Anti-Sullraget League 
This IS Lady Connthia Fanshawe, -the presi- 
dent of the League, known m musical circles 
— I am not musical — as the Richmond Park 
nightingale A soprano I am myself said to 
be almost a baritone, but I do not profess to 
understand these disfanctaons 
MITCHENER [murmunngpoUtely'] Most happy, 
I’m sure 

MRS BANGER Wc have come to tell you 
plamly that the Anti-Sufiragets are gomg to 
fight 

MITCHENER [gallantly"] Oh, pray leave that 
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to the men, Mrs Banger 

LADY coRiNTHiA. We Can no longer trust 
the men. 

Mns BANGER They have shewn neither the 
strength, the coinage, nor the determination 
which are needed to combat women hke the 
Sufiragets 

LADY CORINTHIA Nature IS too strong for 
the combatants. 

MRS BANGER Physical struggles between 
persons of opposite sexes are unseehily 
LADY CORINTHIA Demorahzmg 
MRS BANGER Insinccre 
LADY CORINTHIA They are merely embraces 
in disguise 

MRS BANGER No such suspicion Can attach 
to combats m which the antagonists are of 
the same sex 

LADY CORINTHIA The Anti-Suffragets have 
resolved to take the field 

MRS BANGER They wUl enforce the order 
of General Sandstone for the removal of all 
women firom the two-mile radius — that is, all 
women except themselves 

MiTCHENER I am sony to have to inform 
you, madam, that the Government has given 
up that project, and that General Sandstone 
has resigned m consequence. 

MRS BANGER TTiat does not concern us in 
the least We approve of the project and will 
see that it is carried out We have spent a 
good deal of money arming ourselves, and 
we are not going to have that money throivn 
away through the pusillanimity of a Cabinet 
of males 

MITCHENER Armmg yourselves' But, my 
dear ladies, under the latest proclamation 
women are strictly forbidden to carry chains, 
padlocks, tracts on the franchise, or weapons 
of any description 

LADY CORINTHIA [producing an ivory-ka adled 
revolver and pointing it at ' ^ noie] Y'•^.*-httle 
know your countrywomi ® Jf General ^Ltch- 
ener Af 

MITCHENER [without fiinchn^ Madam it is 
my duty to take possession of that weapon 
m accordance with the proclamation. Be 
good enough to put i v doivn 

MRS BANGER [jpTodu ing on XVIII ceiitury 
horse pistol] Is it your ( nty^o take possession 
of this also^ 

MITCHENER, That, madam, is not a weapon 
it is a cunosity If you would be kind enough 
to place it m some museum instead of point- 
mg it at my head, I should be obhged to you. 


MRS BANGER This pistol, sir, was carried 
at Waterloo by my grandmother 

MITCHENER. I prcsume you mean your 
grandfather 

MRS BANGER. You presume unwarrantably 
LADY coRiNTHU Mrs BoDger’s grand- 
mother commanded a canteen at that cele- 
brated battle 

MRS BANGER Who my grandfather was is 
a pomt that has never been qmte clearly 
settled. I put my trust, not m my ancestors, 
but m my good sword, which is at my lodg- 
ings 

MITCHENER YoUT SWOrd' 

MRS BANGER The sword with which I slew 
five Egyptians with my oivn hand at Kassas- 
sm, where I served as a trooper 

MITCHENER. Lord bless me' But was your 
sex never discovered? 

MRS BANGER It was ncvcr even suspected. 
I had a comrade — a gentleman ranker — 
whom they called Fanny. They never called 
me Fanny 

LADY CORINTHIA The SuSvagets have turned 
the whole woman movement on to the ivrong 
track. They ask for a vote 
MRS BANGER What use IS a vote^ Men have 
the vote 

LADY CORINTHIA And men are slaves 
MRS BANGER WTiat womcu need is the 
right to mihtary service Give me a well- 
mounted regiment of women ivith sabres, 
opposed to a regiment of men with votes. 
We shall see which will go doivn before the 
other No we have had enough of these 
gentle ^pretty creatures who merely talk and 
cross-examme ministers m pohee courts, and 
go to prison hke sheep, and suffer and sacrifice 
themselves. This question must be solved by 
blood and non, as was well said by Bismarck, 
whom I have reason to beheve was a woman 
m disguise 

MITCHENER. Bismarck a woman' 

MRS BANGER All the really strong men of 
history have been disguised women 

MITCHENER [remonstrating] My dear lady! 
MRS BANGER How Can jou tell? You never 
knew that the hero of the charge at Kassassm 
was a woman: yet she was it was I, Rosa 
Carmina Banger Would Napoleon ha\ e been 
so brutal to women, think you, had he been 
man^ 

sutckener- Oh, come, come' Really' Surely 
female rulers have often shewn all the femi- 
nine weaknc'-j^es. Queen Elizabeth, for in 
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stance Her vanity, her levity — 

MHS BANGER Nobody ^vho has studied the 
history of Queen Ehzabeth can doubt for a 
moment that she was a disguised man 
LABY COBINTHIA \adminng Mrs Banger] Isnt 
she splendid! 

MBS BANOEE [mwg mtJi o large gesture] 
This very afternoon I shall cast off this 
hampenng skirt for ever, mount my charger, 
and with my good sabre lead the Anti- 
Sufiragets to victory [SAe strides to the other 
Side of the room, snorting] 

uiTcHENEH But I Cant allow anything of 
the sort, madam. I shall stand no such 
ridiculous nonsense I’m perfectly determined 
to put my foot down — 

LADY coEiNTHiA Dont be hysterical, 
General. 

MrrcHENER Hysterical' 

MRS BANOEE Do you think we are to be 
stopped by these childish exhibitions of 
temper? 'Ihey are useless, and your tears 
and entreaties — a man’s lost resource — wll 
avail you just as hltle I sweep them away, 
just as I sweep your plans of campaign 
“made m Germany’’ — 

MiTCHENEE [Jli/tng tnto tt transport of rage] 
How dare you repeat that infamous slanderl 
[He nngs tJie bell violently] If this is the alter- 
native to votes for women, I shall advocate 
giving every woman in the country six votes 
[The Orderly comes m] Remove that woman 
See that she leaves the building at once 
The Orderly forlornly contemplates the iron 
front presented by Mrs Banger 

the ORDERLY [propiUoionly] Wo’da'^DU av 
the feehn art to step out, madam? V 
MBS BANGER. You are a soldier Obey y^\^^ 
orders Put me out If I got such an order K 
should not hesitate 

The orderly [to Mitchener] Would you 
mmd lendin me a and, Guvner? 

Lady corinthia [ramng her revolver] I shall 
be obliged to shoot you if you stir. General 
MRS banger [to the Orderly] When you are 
ordered to put a person out you should do it 
^e this [SAe hurls him from the room He is 
heard falling headlong donmstairs and crashing 
through a glass door] I shall now wait on 
General Sandstone If he shews any sign of 
weakn^, he shall share that poor wretch’s 
late [iSA« goes oaf] ‘ 

lady corinthia. Isnt she magmficei^v* - 
mitchener Thank heaven she’s r^ne And 
non, my dear lady, is it nec-'-i.afy to keep 


that loaded pistol to my nose all tlirough our 
I conversation? 

LADY coRiNTHU It’s Dot loaded It’s heavy 
enough, goodness knows, without putting 
bullets in it 

MITCHENER [tnumphonlly snalchtng las revol- 
ver from the dratier] Then I am master of the 
situation 'This is loaded Ha, ha! 

LADY CORINTHIA. But Since we are not really 
going to shoot one another, what difference 
can it possibly make? 

MiTCTiEVER [putling his ptslol down on the 
table] True Quite true I recognize there the 
practical good sense that has prevented you 
from falhng into the snares of the SuSragets 
LADY CORINTHIA The Suffragcts, General, 
are the dupes of dowdies A really attractive 
and clever woman — 

MITCHENER [gal/onlly] Yourself, for in- 
stance 

LADY CORINTHIA [snatckiiig up hts revolvcr] 
Another step and you are a dead man 
mitchener [aaiused] My dear lady' 
lady corinthia I am not your dear lady 
You are not the first man who has concluded 
that because I am devoted to music and can 
reach F m alt with the greatest facihty — 
Patti never got above E flat — I am marked 
out as the prey of every hbertme You thmk 
I am hke the thousands of weak women whom 
you have rmned — 
mitchener I solemnly protest — 
lady corinthia Oh, I know what you 
officers are To you a woman’s honor is no- 
thing, and the idle pleasure of the moment 
13 everythmg 

mitchener 'This is perfectly ndiculous I 
never ruined anyone m my hfe 
k lady corinthia Ncvcr! Are you in earnest? 
'Nutchener Certainly I am m earnest 
MoJt indignantly m earnest 
LAiV^CuknTpJJIA [throwing down the pistol 
contemptuously tempera- 

ment you are li^an artist You have no 
soul for music 
mitchener Ive 
mental band all my hfe 
phones for it out of m pocket When I 
sang Tosti’s Goodbye'f^®^ Kmghts- 

bridgeinl880thewh jl? regiment wept You 
— ' +r>r> o remember that 

I.ADY CORINTHIA YouT advanccs are useless. 
I— 

mitchener Confound it, madam, can you 
not receive an Innocent comphment ivithout 
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suspecting me of dishonorable mtentions? 

LVDY conn^THiA Love — real love — makes 
all mtentions honorable. But you could 
never understand that. 

MiTCHENER I’ll not submit to the vulgar 
penny-novelette notion that an officer is less 
honorable than a cmhan m his relations ivith 
women While I hve I’ll raise my voice — 

LADY CORINTHIA TushI 

MITCHENER What do you mean by tush? 

LADY coRiNTHiA You cant raise your voice 
above its natural compass What sort of voice 
have you? 

MITCHENER A tcnor What sort had you? 

LADY CORINTHIA Had' I have it still I tell 
you I am the highest hving soprano. [5com- 
fully] What was your highest note, pray? 

MITCHENER B flat — once — 1879 I was 
drunk at the time. 

LADY CORINTHIA [goziTig at him almost 
tenderly] Though you may not beheve me, I 
find you are more interesting when you talk 
about music than when you are endeavor- 
ing to betray a woman who has trusted you 
by rematmng alone with you in your apart- 
ment. 

MITCHENER [ipnngwg up and fumiug arvay 
to the jkeplace] Those repeated insults to a 
man of blameless hfe are as disgraceful to 
you as they are imdeserved by me. Lady 
Connthia. Such suspicions imate the conduct 
they impute. [She raises the pistol] You need 
not be alarmed. I am only gomg to leave the 
room 

LADY CORINTHIA. Flsh. 

MITCHENER Fishl This IS worse than tush. 
Why fish^ 

LADY CORINTHIA. Ycs, fish. cold-bloodcd 
fish 

MITCHENER Dash it aU, madam, do you 
want me to make advances to you'* 

LADY CORINTHIA I have Dot the slightest 
mtention of yieldmg to them; but to make 
them would be a tnbute to romance. What 
IS hfe without romance'* 

MircHENER [making a moiement tonards her] 
I tell you — 

LADY CORINTHIA Stop No nearer No 
vulgar sensuousness If you must adore, 
adore at a distance. 

MITCHENER This IS w orse than Mrs Banger 
I shall ask that estimable woman to come 
back 

LADY coRiNTHU Poor Mrs Bangct! Do not 
for a moment suppose. General Mitcheuer, 


that Mrs Banger represents my views on the 
sufirage question Mrs Banger is a man m 
petticoats. I am every inch a woman; but I 
find it convement to work -with her 

MITCHENER Do you find the combination 
comfortable? 

LADY CORINTHIA I do not Wear combma- 
tions. General, [with dignity] they are un- 
womanly. 

MITCHENER [throwing himself despairingly 
into the chair next the hearthrug] I shall go 
mad. I never for a moment dreamt of allud- 
ing to anything of the sort 

LADY CORINTHIA There IS no need to blush 
and become self-conscious at the mention 
of underclothing. You are extremely vulgar. 
General 

MITCHENER Lady Connthia: you have my 
pistol Will you have the goodness to blow 
my brains out? I should prefer it to any other 
effort to follow the gyrations of the weather- 
cock you no doubt call your nund. If you 
refuse, then I warn you that youU not get 
another word out of me — not if we sit here 
until doomsday 

LADY CORINTHIA I dont Want you to talk. 
I want you to hsten You do not understand 
my views on the question of the sufirage. 
[i'Ae rises to make a speech] I must preface 
my remarks by reminding you that the 
Sufiraget movement is essentially a dowdy 
movement. 'The Sufiragets are not all dowdies; 
but they are mainly supported by dowdies. 
Now I am not a dowdy Oh, no compliments — 

MITCHENER I did not Utter a sound. 

LADY CORINTHIA [svuUng] It IS easy to read 
your thoughts I am one of those women who 
are accustomed to rule the world through 
men Man is ruled by beauty, by charm TTie 
men who are not have no mfluence The Salic 
Law, which forbade women to occupy a 
throne, is founded on the fact that when a 
woman is on the throne the country is ruled 
by men, and therefore ruled badly; whereas 
when a man is on the throne the country is 
ruled by women, and therefore ruled well. 
The Sufiragets would degrade women firom 
bemg rulers to being voters, mere pohtiaans, 
the drudges of the caucus and the polhng 
booth We should lose our mfluence com- 
pletely under such a state of afifairs The New 
Zealand women have the vote What is the 
result^ No poet ever makes a New Zealand 
woman his heroine One might as well be 
romantic about New Zealand mutton. Look 
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at the Sufiragets themselves The only ones 
who are popular are the pretty ones, who 
fl\tt with mobs as ordinary women flirt with 
officers 

MiTCHENER Then I understand you to hold 
that the country should be governed by the 
women after all 

LADY CORINTHIA Not by all the women By 
certam women I had almost said by one 
woman By the women who have charm — 
who have artistic talent — who ineld a legiti- 
mate, a refimng influence over the men [She 
sits down gracefully, smiling, and arranging her 
draperies with conscious elegance] 

MITCHENER In short, madam, you think 
that if you give the vote to the man, you 
give the power to the woman who can get 
round the man 

LADY CORINTHIA That IS not a very dehcate 
way of puttmg it, but I suppose that is how 
you would express what I mean 

MITCHENER Perhaps youve never had any 
experience of garrison hfe If you had, youd 
have noticed Aat the sort of woman who’s 
clever at getting round men is sometimes 
rather a bad lot 

LADY CORINTHIA What do you mean by a 
bad lot? 

MITCHENER I mean a woman who would 
play the very deni if the other women didnt 
keep her m pretty strict order I dont approve 
of democracy, because it’s rot, and I’m 
against giving the vote to women, because 
I'm not accustomed to it, and therefore am 
able to see with an unprejudiced eye what 
infernal nonsense it is But I tell you plainly. 
Lady Corinthia, that there is one game that 
I disli k e more than either democracy or 
votes for women, and that is the game of 
Antony and Cleopatra If I must be ruled 
by women, let me have decent women, and 
not — well, not the other sort 

LADY CORINTHIA You havc a coarse mind. 
General Mitchener 

MITCHENER So has Mrs Banger And, by 
George! I prefer Mrs Banger to you' 

lady CORINTHU [bounding to her feet] You 
prefer Mrs Banger to me"! 

MITCHENER I do You Said yoursclf she 
w as splendid 

LADY CORINTHIA You are no true man 
You are one of those unsexed creatures who 
have no joy m hfe, no sense of beauty, no 
high notes 

MITCHENER No doubt I am, madam As a 


matter of fact, I am not clever at discussing 
public questions, because, as an English 
gentleman, I w as not brought up to use my 
brains But occasionally, after a number of 
remarks which are perhaps sometimes rather 
idiobc, I get certain convictions Thanks to 
you, I have now got a conviction that this 
woman question is not a quesbon of lovely 
and accomphshed females, but of dowdies 
The average Enghshwoman is a dowdy and 
never has half a chance of becoming any- 
thing else She hasnt any charm, and she has 
no high notes, except when she’s giving her 
husband a piece of her nnnd, or calhng down 
the street for one of the children 

LADY CORINTHIA How disgusbng' 

MITCHENER Somcbody must do the dowdy 
work! If we had to choose betw een pitching 
all the dowdies into the Thames and pitching 
all the lovely and accomphshed women, the 
lovely ones would have to go 

LADY CORINTHU And if you had to do with- 
outWagner’s musicor do without your break- 
fast, you would do without Wagner Pray 
does thatmake eggs and baconmore precious 
than music, or the butcher and baker better 
than the poet and philosopher? The scullery 
may be more necessary to our bare existence 
than the cathedral Even humbler apart- 
ments might make the same claim But 
which IS the more essenbal to the higher hfe? 

MITCHENER YouT arguments are so devil- 
ishly ingemous that I feel convinced you 
got them out of some confounded book 
\Lne — such as they are — are my own I 
imagine it’s something hke this There is an 
old saying that if you take care of the pence, 
the pounds will take care of themselves 
Well, perhaps if we take care of the dowdies 
and the butchers and the bakers, the beaubes 
and the bigwigs will take care of themselves 
[flifing and facing her determinedly] Anyhow, 
I dont want to have things arranged for me 
by Wagner I’m not Wagner How does he 
know where the shoe pmches me? How do 
you know where the shoe pinches your 
washerwoman? you and your high F m alt! 
How are you to know when you havnt made 
her comfortable unless she has a vote? Do 
you want her to come and break your 
windows? 

LADY CORINTHIA Am I to Understand that 
General Mitchener is a Democrat and a 
Suflraget? 

MITCHENER Yes you have Converted me — 
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you and Mrs Banger 

LjVDY coniNTHiA Farewell, creaiaire [Bal- 
squith enters hurriedly] Mr Baisquith I am 
going to wait on General Sandstone He, at 
least, IS an ofEcex and a gentleman [SAe 
satis out] 

BALSQOiTH Mitchener the game is up 
MiTCHENEH What do you mean? 

BAiSQUiTH. The stram is too much for the 
Cabinet The old Liberal and Uniomst Free 
Traders declare that if they are defeated on 
their resolution to invite tenders from private 
contractors for cariying on the Army and 
Navy, they mil go sohd for votes for women 
as the only means of restoring the hberties 
of the country which we have destroyed by 
compulsory mihtary service 

M^rcHE^ER Infernal impudence^ 

BALSQinTH The Labor Party is taking the 
samehne They say the men got the Factory 
Acts by hiding behmd the women's petti- 
coats, and that they will get votes for the 
army m the same way. 

nrrcHENER. Balsquith. we must not yield 
to clamor. I have just told that woman that 
I am at last convmced — 

BAisQXJiTH [joyfully] — that the Suffragets 
must be supported? 

MiTCHENER No that the Anti-Suffragets 
must be put down at ah hazards 
BiLSQUiTH Same thing 
iiiTCHENER No For you now teU me that 
the Labor Party demands votes for women 
That makes it impossible to give them, be- 
cause it would be yieldmg to clamor The 
one condition on which ue can consent to 
grant anything in this country is that no- 
body shah presume to ask for it 
BILSQUITH [earnestly] Mitchener it’s no 
use You cant have the convemences of 
Democracy mthout its occasional mconveni- 
ences 

jiiTCHEXER What are its convemences, I 
should hke to knov ? 

BALSQUITH Well, when you tell people that 
they are the real rulers and they can do what 
they hke, nme times out of ten they say 
“Ah right, teh us what to do.” But it happens 
sometimes that they get an idea of their 
own; and then of co .’^e youre landed 
MITCHENER Sh 

BALSQUITH [desperately shouting /am do/ra] 
No it’s no use telling me to shoot them down 
I’m not gomg to do it After all, I dont sup- 
pose votes for v omen inll make much differ- 


ence. It hasnt in the other countnes in which 
it has been tried 

MITCHENER I nevcT supposcd it would 
make any difference WTiat I cant stand is 
giving m to that Pankhurst lot Hang it ah, 
Balsqmth, it seems only yesterday that lie 
put them in quad for a month. I said at the 
time that it ought to have been ten years 
If my advice had been taken this wouldnt 
have happened It’s a consolation to me that 
events are provmg how thoroughly nght I 
was 

The Orderly rushes m 

THE ORDELY. Look ’ere, sir Mrs Banger’s 
locked the door of General Sandstone ’s room 
on the inside, an’ she’s sittin on his ed til he 
signs a proclamation for women to serve in 
the army 

MITCHENER, Put youT shoulder to the door 
and burst it open 

THE ORDERLY It’s Only in story books that 
doors burst open as easy as that Besides, 
I’m only too thankful to av a locked door 
between me and Mrs B , and so is ah the 
rest of us 

MITCHENER Cowards Balsqmth to the 
rescue' [He dashes oiii] 

BALSQUITH [ambling calmly to the hearth] 
This IS the business of the Serjeant-at-Aims 
rather than of the leader of the House 
Theres no use m my tackhng Mrs Banger 
she would only sit on my head too 

THE ORDERLY. You take my tip, Mr Bals- 
quith. Give the women the vote and gi\e 
the army cml rights, and av done ivith it 

Mitchener returns and comes between them 

M1TCHE.NER Balsqmth prepare to hear the 
worst 

BALSQUITH SandstoDC IS no more? 

MITCHENER On the contrary, he is par- 
ticularly hvely. He has softened Mrs Banger 
by a proposal of marriage m which he appears 
to be perfectly in earnest He says he has 
met his ideal at last, a really soldierly w onian. 
She wall sit on his head for the rest of his hfe, 
and the British Army is now to all mtents 
and purposes commanded by Mrs Banger 
WTien I remonstrated with Sandstone she 
positively shouted "Right about face March” 
at me m the most offensive tone. If she hadnt 
been a woman I should have punched her 
head I precious nearly punched Sandstone’s 
The horrors of martial law' administered by 
Mrs Banger are too terrible to be faced. I 
demand civil rights for the army. 
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THE onDEHLY [chuckling^ Wot oh. General! 
Wot oh' 

MiTCHENER Hold youT tongue [He goet to 
ihe door and ca/lt] Mrs Farrell! [He returns, 
and again addresses the Orderly^ Civil rights 
dont mean the nght to be imcml [Pleased 
mth hs oim ^w^] Almost a pun Ha hal 

MRS FARRELL [entering] Whats the matter 
now? [SAe comes to the /atle] 

MITCHENER [?o the Orderly] I have pnvate 
busmess with Mrs Farrell Outside, you 
infernal blackguard 

THE ORDERLY [arguing, as usual] Well, I 
didntaskto — [Mtichener seizes him by ihenape, 
marches him out, slams the door, and comes 
solemnly to Mrs Farrell] 

MITCHENER Excuse the abruptness of this 
commumcation, Mrs Farrell, but I know only 
one woman in the coimtry whose practical 
ahihty and force of character can mamtain 
her husband in competition with the husband 
of Mrs Banger I have the honor to propose 
for your hand 

MRS FARRELL D ’yc mean you want to marry 
me? 

MITCHENER I do 

MRS FARRELL No thank you I’d have to 
work for you just the same, only I shouldnt 
get any wages for it 

BALSQUiTH That Will be remedied when 
women get the vote Ive had to promise that 

MITCHENER [mnmngly] Mrs Farrell you 
have been charwoman here now ever smce 
I took up my duties Have you really never, 
m your more romantic moments, cast a favor- 
able eye on my person? 

MRS FARRELL. Ivc been too busy casting 
an unfavorable eye on your cloze an on the 
htther you make with your papers 

MITCHENER [wounded] Am I to understand 
that you refuse me? 

MRS FARRELL. Just Wait a bit [She takes 
Mitchener’s chair and rings up the telephone] 
Double three oh seven Elephant 

MITCHENER. I trust youre not rmging for 
the pohce, Mrs Farrell I assure you I’m 
perfectly sane 

MRS Farrell [into the telephone] Is that you, 
Eliza? [SAe listens for ihe answer] Not out o 
bed yet! Go and pull her out be the heels, 
the lazy sthreel, and tell her her mother 
wants to speak to her very particularly about 
General iVlitchener [To Mitchener] Dont you 
be afeard I know youre sane enough when 
youre not talkm about the Germans [Into 


Vie telephone] Is that you, Ehza? [She listens 
for ihe ansiver] D’ye remember me gmn 
you a clout on the side of the head for telhn 
me that if I only knew how to play me cards 
I could marry any General on the staff in- 
stead o disgracin you be hem a charwoman? 
[5Ae listens for the ansteer] Well, I can have 
General Mitchener wthout playin any cards 
at all What d’ye think I ought to say? [5Ae 
listens] Well, I’m no chicken meself. [To 
Mitchener] How old are you? 

MITCHENER [with an effori] Fifty-tivo 

MRS FARRELL [into Vie telephone] He says 
he’s fifty-two [5Ae Itslens, thep, to Mitchener] 
She says youre doivn m Who's Who as sixty- 
one 

MITCHENER Damn Who's Who! 

MRS FARRELL [into the telephone] Anyhow I 
wouldnt let that stand m the way [<SAe listens] 
If I really what? [5Ae listens] I cant hear you 
Ifl really what?[5Atf/u?«r^] Whodruvhim? 
I never said a word to — Eh^ [5Ae listens] 
Oh, love hun Arra, dont be a fool, child 
[To Mitchener] She wants to know do I really 
love you [Jnto the telephone] It’s likely indeed 
I’d frighten the man off with any such non- 
sense at my age What? [iSAe listens] Well, 
thats just what I was thinkm 

MITCHENER May I ask what you were 
thinkmg, Mrs Farrell? This suspense is awful 

MRS FARRELL I was thmkm that praps the 
Duchess imght like her daughther-m-law’s 
mother to be a General’s lady betther than 
to be a charwoman [Into the telephone] Waitle 
youre married yourself, me fine lady youU 
find out that every woman’s a charwoman 
from the day she’s married [SAc listens] 
Then you think I might take him? [-SAe listens] 
GTong, you young scald if I had you here 
I’d teach you manners [SAe hsiens] 'Thats 
enough now Back wid you to bed, and be 
thankful I’m not there to put me shpper 
across you. [She rings off] 'The impudence' 
[To Mitchener] Bless you, me childher, may 
you be happy, she says [To Balsqmih, going 
to hs side of the room] Give dear old Mitch 
me love, she says 

The Orderly opens Vie door, ushering m Lady 
Corintha 

THE ORDERLY Lody Cormthia Fanshawe 
to s^ieak to you, sir 

LADY conrHTHiA General Mitchener your 
designs on Mrs Banger are defeated. She is 
engaged to General Sandstone Do you still 
prefer her to me? 
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MRS FARRELL. He’s out o the hunt He’s 
engaged to me 

The Orderly, overcome by this news, reels 
from the door to the standing desk and clutches 
the stool to save himself from collapsing 

MrrcHENER And e'^emely proud of it, 
Lady Connthia 

LADY coRiNTHiA [contemptuouslyl She suits 
you exactly [Coming to Balsquith] Mr Bals- 
qmth. you, at least, are not a Phihstine. 

BALSQUITH No, Lady Connthia; but I’m a 
confirmed bachelor. I dont want a Mufe, but 
I want an Egena 

MRS FARRELL More shame for you! 

LADY CORINTHIA Silence, woman The 
position and functions of a wife may suit your 
gross nature An Egena is exactly what I 
desire to be [To Balsquith] Can you play 
accompaniments ? 

BALSQUITH Mclodies only, I regret to say 
With one finger But my brother, who is a 
very obhging fellow, and not unhke me per- 
sonally, IS acquainted with three chords, 
ivith which he manages to accompany most 
of the coimc songs of the day 

LADY CORINTHIA. I do not smg coxmc songs 
Neither will you when I am your Egena 
You must come to my musical at-home this 
afternoon I iviU allow you to sit at my feet 

BALSQUITH [doing so] That is my ideal of 
"romantic happmess It commits me exactly 
as far as I desire to venture Thank you. 

THE ORDERLY Wot price me. General? 
Wont you celebrate your engagement by 
dom somethin for me? Maynt I be promoted 
to be a sergeant^ 

MiTCHENER. Youre too utterly incompetent 
to discharge the duties of a sergeant You 


are only fit to be a lieutenant. I shall recom- 
mend you for a commission 

THE ORDERLY Hooray' The Parkinsons o 
Stepney’ll be proud to have me call on em 
now I’ll go and tell the sergeant ivhat I 
think of him Hooray! [He rushes out] 

MRS FARRELL [going to the dooT and calling 
after him] You might have the manners to 
shut the door afther you shuts it and 

comes between Mitchener and Lady Cormthia]. 

MITCHENER Poor wretch> the day after 
civil rights are conceded to the army he and 
Chubbs-Jenkmson will be found incapable 
of maintaimng disciphne. They ivill be sacked 
and replaced by really capable men Mrs 
Farrell as we are engaged, and I am anxious 
to do the correct thmg in every way, I am 
qmte wilhng to kiss you if you wish it 
MBS FARRELL Youd Only feel hke a fool, 
and so would I 

MITCHENER You are really the most sen- 
sible woman Ive made an extremely wise 
choice [He kisses her JiantL] 

LADY CORINTHIA [to BalsquitK] You may 
kiss my hand, if you wish 

BALSQUITH [cautiously] I thmk we had better 
not comimt ourselves too far Let us change 
a subject which threatens to become em- 
barrassing [To Mitchener] The moral of the 
occasion for you, Mitchener, appears to be 
that youve got to give up treating soldiers 
as if they were schoolboys 

MITCHENER. 'The moral for you, Balsquith, 
IS that youve got to give up ireatmg m omen 
as if they were angels Ha ha' 

MRS FARRELL. It's a mercy youve found 
one another out at last Thats enough now 

THE END 


XXXVI 

THE GLIMPSE OF REALITY 

A TKAGEDIETTA 


In the fifteenth century AJD Gloaming An 
inn on the edge of an Italian lake A stone cross 
mth a pedestal of steps A very oldfnar sitting 
on the steps The angelus rings The fnar prays 
and crosses himself A girl ferries a boat to the 
shore and comes up the banl. to the cross 

THE GIRL. Father were you sent here by a 
boy from — 

THE FRIAR [in Cl high, piping, but clear voice] 


I’m a very old man Oh, very old Old enough 
to be your great grandfather, my daughter. 
Oh, very very old 

THE GIRL. But were you sent here by a boy 
from — 

THE FRIAR Oh yes, yes, yes, yes, yes 
Qmte a boy, he was Very young And I’m 
very old Oh, very very old, dear daughter. 

THE GIRL Are you a holy man^ 
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THE FRIAR [ecstahcally^ Oh, very holy 
Very, very, very, very holy 

the oirl But have you your \vits still 
about you, father? Can you absolve me from 
a great sm? 

THE FRIAR Oh ycs, ycs, yes A very great 
sm I’m very old, but Ive my wits about me 
I’m one hundred and thirteen years old, by 
the grace of Our Lady, but I stiU remember 
all my Latm, and I can bind and loose, and 
I’m very very wise, for I’m old and have left 
far behind me the world, the flesh, and the 
deviL You see I am bhnd, daughter, but 
when a boy told me that there was a duty 
for me to do here, I came without a guide, 
straight to this spot, led by St Barbara, She 
led me to this stone, daughter It’s a com- 
fortable stone to me she has blessed it for me 
THE OIRL. It’s a cross, father 
THE FRIAR [piping rapturously] Oh blessed, 
blessed, ever blessed be my holy patroness 
for leadmg me to this sacred spot Is there 
any building near this, daughter? The boy 
mentioned an mn 

THE QiRL 'There is an inn, father, not 
twenty yards away It’s kept by my father, 
Squarcio 

THE FRIAR Amd is there a bam where a 
very very old man may sleep and have a 
handful of peas for his supper? 

THE oirlT There is bed and board both for 
holy men who wiU take the guilt of our sms 
from us Swear to me on the cross that you 
are a very holy man 

THE FRIAR I’ll do better than that, 
daughter I’U prove my hohness to you by a 
miracle 

THE GIRL. A miracle! 

THE FRIAR. A most miTaculous miracle A 
wonderful miracle! When I was only eighteen 
years of age I was already famous for my 
devoutness When the hand of the blessed 
Samt Barbara, which was chopped off in the 
days when the church was persecuted, was 
found at Viterbo, I was selected by the Pope 
himself to carry it to Rome for that blessed 
lady s festival there, and since that my hand 
has never grown old. It remains young and 
warm and plump whilst the rest of my body 
IS withered almost to dust, and my voice is 
cracked and become the whisthng you now 
hear 

THE GIRL. Is that true? Let me see [He 
takes her hand tn his She kneels and kisses ti 
J^eruently] Oh, it s true You are a saint 


Heaven has sent you in answer to my prayer 
THE FRIAR As soft as youT neck, is it not? 
[7/e caresses her neck] 

THE GIRL It thrills me it is wonderful 
THE FRIAR. It thnlls me also, daughter 
That, too, is a miracle at my age 
THE GIRL. Father — 

THE FRLVR Come closer, daughter I’m 
very very old and very very very deaf you 
must speak quite close to my ear if you speak 
low [5/^e kneels nith her breast against his arm 
and her chin on his shoulder] Good Good 
'Thats better Oh, I’m very very old 

THE GIRL Father I am about to commit a 
deadly sin 

THE FRIAR Do, my daughter Do, do, do, 
do, do 

THE OIRL [discouraged] Oh, you do not hear 
what I say 

THE FRIAR Not hear! Then come closer, 
daughter Oh, much, much closer Put your 
arm round my shoulders, and speak in my 
car Do not be ashamed, my daughter I’m 
only a sack of old bones You can hear them 
rattle [He shakes his shoulders and makes the 
beads of his rosary rattle at the same ?inie] 
Listen to the old man’s bones ratthng Oh, 
take the old old man to hea\en. Blessed 
Barbara. 

THE GIRL. Your wits are wandering Listen 
to me Are you listening? 

THE FRIAR Ycs yes yes yes yes yes yes 
Remember whether I hear or not, I can 
absolve All the better for you perhaps if I 
do not hear the worst He' He! He! Well 
well When my wits wander, squeeze my 
young hand, and the blessed Barbara will 
restore my faculties [She squeezes his hand 
vigorously] Thats right Tha-a-a-a-ats right. 
Now I remember what I am and who you 
are Proceed, my child 

THE GIRL Father, I am to be married this 
year to a young fisherman 

THE FRIAR ’Hie dcvil you are, my dear 
THE GIRL [squeezing hts hand] Oh hsten, 
hsten, you are wandering again 

THE FRIAR 'Thats right hold my hand 
tightly I understand, I understand This 
young fisherman is neither very beautiful 
nor very brave, but he is honest and devoted 
to you, and there is something about hum 
different to aR the other young men 
THE GIRL. You know him, then' 

THE FRIAR No no no no no I’m too old to 
remember people But Samt Barbara tells 
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me everytliing 

THE oiRL Then you know why we cant 
marry yet 

THE FRIAR He IS too poor His mother will 
not let him unless his bride has a dowry — 

THE GIRL [interrupting him impetuously] Yes, 
yes oh blessed be Saint Barbara for sending 
you to me' Thirty crowns — thirty crowns 
from a poor girl hke me it is WTcked — mon- 
strous I must sin to earn it 

THE FRIAR That Will uot be your sm, but 
his mothei 's 

THE GIRL Oh, that IS true I never thought 
of that But wrll she suffer for it? 

TH^ FRIAR Thousands of years m purga- 
tory for it, my daughter. The worse the sm, 
the longer she wall suffer So let her ha\ e it 
as hot as possible [The girl recoib] Do not 
let go my hand I’m wandenng [iSAe squeezes 
his hand] Thats right, darhng Sm is a very 
wicked thing, my daughter Even a mother- 
in-laiv’s sm is very expensive; for your 
husband would sbnt you to pay for masses 
for her soul 

THE GIRL That is true You are very wise, 
father. 

THE FRUR Let it be a venial sm an aim- 
able sm. What sm were you thinkmg of, for 
instance? 

THE GIRL There IS a young Count Feiruccio 
[the Fnar starts at the name], son of the tyrant 
of Parma — 

THE FRIAR An excellent yoimg man, 
daughter You could not sm with a more 
excellent young man. But thirty crowns is 
too much to ask from him He cant afford it 
He IS a beggar, an outcast He made love to 
Madonna Biigita, the sister of Cardinal 
Poldi, a Cardinal eighteen years of age, a 
nephew of the Holy Father The Cardinal 
surpnsed Ferruccio ivith his sister; and 
Ferrucio’s temper got the better of him. He 
threw that holy young Cardinal out of the 
ivindow and broke his arm 

THE GIRL. You know everything 

THE FRLVR. Saint Barbara, my daughter. 
Saint Barbara I know nothing But where 
have you seen Ferruccio^ Saint Barbara says 
that he nev er saw you m his life, and has not 
thirty crowns m the world 

THE GIRL Oh, why does not Samt Barbara 
tell you that I am an honest girl who would 
not sell herself for a tliousand crowns 

THE FRIAR. Do not give way to pnde, 
daughter. Pride is one of the seven deadly 


sms 

THE GIRL I know that, father, and beheve 
me. I’m humble and good I swnar to you by 
Our Lady that it is not Ferruccio’s lov'e that 
I must take, but his hfe [The Fnar, startled, 
turns powerfully on her] Do not be angry, 
dear father do not cast me off. What is a 
poor girl to do? We are very poor, my father 
and I And I am not to kill him I am only 
to decoy him here, for he is a devil for women; 
and once he is m the inn, my father will do 
the rest 

THE FRIAR [m o nck baritoue voice] Will he, 
by thunder and hghtmng and the flood and 
all the saints, will he'* [He f mgs off hts gown 
and beard, revealing himself as a handsome 
youth, a nobleman by hts dress, as he springs up 
and rushes to the door of the inn, which he baiters 
with a stone] Ho there, Squarcio, rascal, 
assassin, son of a pig come out that I may 
break every bone m your carcass 

THE GIRL You are a young man' 

THE FRIAR Another miracle of Samt 
Barbara [Kiching the door] Come out, whelp 
come out, rat Come out and be killed Come 
out and be beaten to a jelly Come out, dog, 
swine, animal, mangy hound, lousy — [Squar- 
cio comes out, sword in hand] Do you know 
who I am, dog? 

SQUARCIO [twipressed] No, your Excellency 

THE FRIAR I am Ferruccio, Count Fer- 
ruccio, the man you are to kiU, the man your 
devil of a daughter is to decoy, the man who 
IS now going to cut you mto forty thousand 
pieces and throw you mto the lake 

SQUARCIO Keep your temper, Signor Count 

FERRUCCIO. I’ll not keep my temper Ive 
an uncontrollable temper I get bhndmg 
sphttmg headaches if I do not reheve my 
temper by acts of violence. I’ll relieve it 
now by poimdmg you to j elly , assassin that you 
are. 

SQUARCIO [shrugging his shoulders] As you 
please. Signor Count I may as well earn my 
money now as another time. [He handles his 
sword] 

FERRUCCIO Ass' do you suppose I have 
trusted myself m this territory without pre- 
cautions^ My fatlier has made a wager with 
your feudal lord here about me. 

SQUARCIO. ^Vhat wager, may it please your 
Excellency'* 

FERRUCCIO What wager, blockhead' YTiy, 
that if I am assassmated, the murderer will 
not be brought to justice. 
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SQUARcio So that if I kill you — 

FERRUCCIO Your Baron will lose ten crowns 
unless you are broken on the wheel for it 

SQUARCIO Only ten crowns, Ercellencyl 
Your father does not value your hfe very 
highly. 

FERRUCCTO Dolt Can you not reason? If 
the sum were larger your Baron would ivin 
it by killing me himself and breaking some- 
body else on the wheel for it you, most 
likely Ten crowns is just enough to make 
him break you on the wheel if you kill me, 
but not enough to pay for all the masses 
that would have to be said for hun if the 
giult were his 

SQUARCIO That IS very clever. Excellency 
[Sheathing his swor£\ You shall not be slam 
I wiU take care of that If any thin g happens, 
it will be an accident. 

FERRUCCIO Body of Bacchus! I forgot that 
tnck I should have kiUed you when my 
blood was hot 

SQUARCTO Will your Excellency please to 
step m? My best room and my beat cookmg 
are at your Excellency’s disposal 

FERRUCCIO To the devil ivith your mangy 
kennel! You want to tell every traveller that 
Count Ferruccio slept m your best bed and 
was eaten by your army of fleas Take your- 
self out of my sight when you have told me 
where the next inn is 

SQUARCIO, I’m sorry to thwart your Ex- 
cellency, but I have not forgotten your 
father’s wager, and until you leave this 
territory I shall stick to you hkeyour shadow 

FERRUCCIO And why, pray? 

SQUARCIO Someone else might hill your 
Excellency, and, as you say, my illustrious 
Baron might break me on the wheel for your 
father’s ten crowns I must protect your 
Excellency, whether your Excellency is 
ivilhng or not 

FERRUCCIO If you dare to annoy me. I’ll 
handle your bones so that there will be 
nothing left for the hangman to break. Now 
what do you say? 

SQUARCIO I say that your Excellency over- 
rates your Excellency’s strength You would 
have no more chance agaapst me than a 
grasshopper [Ferruccio makes a demonstra- 
don] Oh, I know that your Excellency has 
been taught by fencers and wrestlers and 
the like, but I can take all you can give me 
wthout turmng a hair, and settle the account 
when you are out of breath That is why 


common men are dangerous, your Ex- 
cellency they are inured to toil and endur- 
ance Besides, I know all the tricks 

THE GIRL Do not attempt to quarrel ivith 
my father. Count It must be as he says It 
IS his profession to kiU What could you do 
against him? If you want to beat somebody, 
you must beat me [iSAe goes into the inn] 
SQUARCIO I advise you not to try that, 
Excellency She also is very strong 

FERRUCCIO Then I shall have a headache 
thats all [He throws himself tU-humoredly on 
a bench at the table outside the inn Giuha re- 
turns with a tablecloth and begins preparing the 
table for a meal\ 

SQUARCIO A good supper. Excellency, will 
prevent that And Giuha wU sing for you 
FERRUCCIO Not while theres a broomstick 
in the house to break her ugly head ivith. 
Do you suppose I’m going to listen to the 
howhng of a she-wolf who wanted me to 
absolve her for getting me kiUed? 

sQUARao 'The poor must live as well as 
the rich, sir Giuha is a good girl [He goes 
into the inn] 

FERRUCCIO [shouting after hini] Must the 
rich die that the poor may hve? 

GIULIA ’The poor often die that the nch 
may hve 

FERRUCCIO What an honor for them! But 
it would have been no honor for me to die 
merely that you might marry your clod of a 
fisherman 

GIULIA You are spiteful. Signor 
FERRUCCIO I am no troubadour, Gmhaccia, 
if that IS what you mean 

GIULIA How did you know about my 
Sandro and his mother? How were you so 
wise when you pretended to be an old friar? 
you that are so childish now that you are 
yourself! 

FERRUCCIO I take it that either Saint 
Barbara inspired me, or else that you are a 
great fool 

GIULIA SamtBarbarawiU surely punish you 
for that wicked he you told about her hand. 
FERRUCCIO The hand that thnUed you? 
GIULIA ’That was blasphemy You should 
not have done it You made me feel as if I 
had had a taste of heaven, and then you 
poisoned it in my heart as a taste of heU 
That was wicked and cruel You nobles are 
cruel 

FERRUCCIO Well! do you expect us to nurse 
your babies for you? Our work is to rule and 
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to fight Ruling is nothing but inflicting 
cruelties on wrongdoers, fighting is nothing 
but being cruel to one’s enemies. You poor 
people leave us all the cruel work, and then, 
wonder that we are cruel ItVTiere would you 
be if we left it undone^ Outside the hfe I 
lead all to myself— the life of thought and 
poetry — I know only two pleasures cruelty 
and lust I desire revenge I desire women 
And both of them disappoint me when I get 
them 

GIULIA It would have been a good deed 
to kill you, I think 

FERRUCCIO Kdhng is always sport, my 
Giuhaccia 

SAXDRo’s VOICE [on ihe lake\ Giuhetta* 
Giuhetta* 

FERRUCCIO {calling io funi] Stop that noise 
Your Giuhetta is here wath a young noble- 
man Come up and amuse him {To GiulieUd\ 
What 'Will you give me if I tempt him to defy 
his mother and marry you ■without a dowry^ 

GIULIA You are tempting me A poor girl 
can give no more than she has. I should think 
you were a de'vil if you were not a noble, 
which is worse goes out io meet Sandro'\ 

FERRUcao {calling after her'] The deinl does 
evil for pure love of it he does not ask a price 
he offers it {Squarcio returns] Prepare supper 
for four, bandit 

SQUARCIO Is your appetite so great in this 
heat, Signor? 

FERRUCCIO There ■wdl be four to supper. 
You, I, your daughter, and Sandro. Do not 
stmt yourselves. I pay for all Go and prepare 
more food 

SQUARCIO Your order is already obeyed. 
Excellency 

FERRUCCIO. HoW^ 

SQUARao I prepared for four, ha’vmg you 
here to pay The only difference your gracious- 
ness makes is that we shall have the honor 
to eat with you instead of after you 

FERRUCCIO Dog of a bandit* you should 
have been bom a nobleman. 

SQUARCIO I was bom noble. Signor; but as 
wehad no money to maintam our pretensions, 
I dropped them {He goes bach into the tun] 

Gtuha returns mth Sandro. 

GIULIA This is the lad. Excellency Sandro* 
this IS his lordship Count Ferruccio. 

SAXDRo At your lordship’s service 

FERRUCCIO Sit do'wn, Sandro, You, Giulia, 
and Squarcio are my guests. {The^ jif] 

GIULIA. I\e told Sandro everythmg. Ex- 


cellency. 

FERRUCCIO. And what does Sandro say^ 
{Squarcio returns mth a tray] 

GiULLV. He says that if you have ten croivns 
m your purse, and we kill you, we can giv e 
them to the Baron It would be the same to 
him as if he got it ftom your illustrious father. 

SQUARCIO Stupid; the Count is cleverer 
than you think No matter how much money 
you give the Baron he can always get ten 
crowns more by breakmg me on the wheel 
if the Count is killed 

GIULIA. That IS true. Sandro did not think 
of that 

SANDRO {with cheerful politeness] Oh' what 
a head I have' I am not clever, Excellency 
At the same time you must know that I did 
not mean my Giuhetta to teU you I know 
my duty to your Excellency better than that. 

FERRUCCIO Come! You are dear people: 
chamimg people Let us get to work at the 
supper You shall be the mother of the family 
and give us our portions, Giuhetta {They 
take their places] Thats nght Serve me last, 
Giuhetta Sandro is hungry 

SQUARCIO [fo ihe girl] Come come' do you 
not see that his Excellency will touch no- 
thmg until we have had some first {He eats] 
See, Excellency! I have tasted everything. 
To teU you the tmth, poisomng is an art I 
do not understand 

FERRUcao Very few professional poisoners 
do, Squarcio One of the best professionals 
in Rome poisoned my uncle and aunt They 
are ahve still The poison cured my uncle’s 
gout, and only made my aunt thm, which was 
exactly what she desued, poor lady, as she 
was losmg her figure terribly 

SQUARCIO There is nothing like the sword. 
Excellency 

SANDRO Except the water. Father Squarcio. 
Trust a fisherman to know that Nobody can 
tell that drowmng was not an accident. 

FERRUCCIO What does Giuhetta say'' 

GIULIA I should not kill a man if I hated 
him You cannot torment a man when he is 
dead. Men kill because they think it is w hat 
they call a satisfaction But that is only fancy. 

FERRUcao And if you loved him? Would 
you kill him then*' 

GiuLU Perhaps If you love a man you 
are his slave everythmg he says — every- 
thing he does — is a stab to your heart: every 
day IS a long dread of losing him Better kill 
him if there be no other escape 
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FEHRuccio How well you have brought up 1 
your family, Squarcio' Some more omelette, 
Sandro? 

SANDRO [very cheerfully^ I thank your Ex- 
cellency [He accepts and eats nitk an appetite^ 
FERRUCCIO I pledge you all To the sword 
and the fisherman’s net to love and hate! 
[He dnnks they dnnk with htm\ 

SQUARCio To the sword' 

SANDRO To the net. Excellency, with 
thanks for the honor 
oroLiA. To love. Signor 
FERRUCCIO To hate the noble’s portion' 
SQUARCIO The meal has done you good. 
Excellency How do you feel now? 

FERRucao I feel that there is nothing but 
a bait of ten crovms between me and death, 
Sqnarcio 

SQUARCIO It IS enough. Excellency And 
enough is always enough 

SANDRO Do not think of that. Excellency 
It IS only that we are poor folk, and have to 
consider how to make both ends meet as one 
may say [Looking at the dwA] Excellency — ? 
FERRUCCIO Fmish it, Sandro Ive done 
SANDRO Father Squarcio? 

SQUARao Finish it, finish it 
SANDRO Giuhetta? 

oiDLiA [«irpn#«f] Me? Oh no Finish it, 
Sandro it wiU only go to the pig 

SANDRO Then, with your Excellency’s 
permission — [he helps himself] 

SQUARCIO Sing for his Excellency, my 
daughter 

Giulia turns to the door to fetch her mandoline 
FERRUCCTO I shall jump into the lake, 
Squarcio, if your cat begins to miaowl 
SANDRO [always cheerful and reassuring] No, 
no. Excellency Giuhetta smgs very sweetly 
have no fear 

FERRUCCIO I do not care for singmg at 
least not the singing of peasants There is 
only one thing for which one woman will do 
as well as another, and that is lovemaking 
Come, Father Squarcio I -will buy Giulietta 
firom you you can have her bock for nothing 
when I am tired of her How much? 

SQUARCIO In ready money, or in pronuses? 
FERRUCCIO Old fox Ready money 
SQUARCIO Fifty crowns, Excellency 
FERRUCCIO Fifty crowns! Fifty crowns for 
that blackfaced devil! I would not give fifty 
crowns for one of my mother’s ladies-m- 
waitmg Fifty pence, you must mean 
SQUARCIO Doubtless your Excellency, being 1 


a younger son, is poor Shall we say five and 
twenty crowns? 

FERRUCCIO I tell you she is not worth five 
SQUARCIO Oh, if you come to wliat she is 
worth. Excellency, what are any of us worth? 
I take it that you are a gentleman, not a 
merchant 

GIULIA What arc you worth, Signonno? 
FERRUCCIO I am accustomed to be asked 
for favors, Gmhaccia, not to be asked im- 
pertinent questions 

oiuLiA What would you do if a strong man 
took you by the scruff of your neck, or his 
daughter thrust a kmfe in your throat. 
Signor? 

FERRucao It would be many a year, my 
gentle Gmhaccia, before any baseborn man 
or woman would dare threaten a nobleman 
again The whole vdlage would be flayed 
ahve 

SANDRO Oh no. Signor These things often 
have a great air of being accidents And the 
great famihes are well content tliat they 
should appear so It is such a great trouble to 
flay a whole village ahve Here by the water, 
accidents are so common 
SQUARao We of the nobihty. Signor, are 
not stnct enough I learnt that when I took 
to breeding horses The horses you breed 
from thoroughbreds are not all worth the 
trouble most of them are screws Well, the 
horsebreeder gets rid of his screws for what 
they will fetch they go to labor hke any 
peasant’s beast. But our nobihty does not 
study Its business so carefully If you are a 
screw, and the son of a baron, you are brought 
up to think yourself a httle god, though you 
are nothing, and cannot rule yourself, much 
less a provmce And you presume, and pre- 
sume, and presume — 

oruLiA And insult, and insult, and insult 
SQUARao Until one day you find yourself 
in a strange place with nothmg to help you 
but your own hands and your own ivits — 
GIULIA And you perish — 

SANDRO Accidentally — 

GIULIA And your soul goes crying to your 
father for vengeance — 

SQUARCIO If mdeed, my daughter, there 
be any soul left when the body is slam 
FERRucao [crossing himself hastily] Dog of 
a bandit do you dare doubt the existence 
of God and the soul? 

SQUARao I think. Excellency, that the 
soul is so precious a gift that God wiU not 
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give it to a man for nothing He must earn 
it by bemg something and doing somethmg 
I should not hke to kill a man wth a good 
soul Ive had a dog that had, I’m persuaded, 
made itself somethmg of a soul; and if any- 
one had murdered that dog, I would have 
slain him But shew me a man with no soul 
one who has never done anythmg or been 
any thin g, and I Will kill him for ten crowns 
ivith as httle remorse as I would stick a pig. 

SANDRO. Unless he be a nobleman, of 
course — 

SQUARCio In which case the price is fifty 
crowns 

FERRUCCIO Soul or no soup 
SQUARCIO When it comes to a matter of 
fifty crowns. Excellency, busmess is business 
The man who pays me must square the ac- 
count ivith the devil It is for my employer 
to consider whether the action be a good one 
or no: it is for me to earn his money honestly 
When I said I should not hke to kill a man 
lYith a good soul, I meant kilhng on my own 
account not professionally 

FERRUCCIO Are you such a fool then as to 
spoU your own trade by sometimes killmg 
people for nothing^ 

SQUARao One kills a snake foi nothmg. 
Excellency. One kills a dog for nothing 
sometimes 

SANDRO [apologeticallii] Only a mad dog. 
Excellency, of course. 

SQUARCIO. A pet dog, too. One that eats 
and eats and is useless, and makes an honest 
man’s house dirty [He rises] Come, Sandro, 
and help me to clean up You, Giuha, stay 
and entertam his Excellency 

He and Sandro make a hammock of the 
cloth, in which they carry the wooden platters and 
fragments of the meal indoors Ferrucao ts lef 
alone with Giulia. The gloaming deepens 

FERRUCCIO Does your father do the house 
Avork with a great girl hke you idhng about^ 
Squarcio is a fool, after all 

GIULIA No, Signor, he has left me here to 
prevent you from escapmg. 

FERRUCCIO There is nothing to be gained 
by kilhng me, Giuhaccia 

GIULIA Perhaps, but I do not know. I saw 
Sandro make a sign to my father that is 
Avhy they went in Sandro has somethmg m 
his head 

FERRUCCIO [brutally'] Lice, no doubt 
GIULIA [iDiHioted] That ivould only make 
him scratch his head. Signor, not make signs 


Muth it to my fathei You did ivrong to throw 
the Cardinal out of the ivindoiv 
FERRUCCIO Indeed and pray why? 

GIULIA He Avdl pay thirty croivns for youi 
dead body. Then Sandro could marry me 
FERRUCCIO And be broken on the wheel 
for it. 

GIULIA. It would look hke an accident. 
Signor Sandro is very clever, and he is so 
humble and cheerful and good-tempered that 
people do not suspect him as they suspect 
my father 

FERRUCCIO Giuhetta if I reach Sacro- 
monte m safety, I sivear to send you thirty 
crowTis by a sure messenger wthin ten days 
Then you can marry your Sandro How does 
that appeal to you^ 

GIULIA. Your oath is not worth tiventy 
pence, Signor 

FERRUCCIO. Do you think I ivill die here 
hke a rat m a trap — [Ais breath fails hivi] 
GIULIA Rats have to wait m their traps for 
death. Signor Why not you? 

FERRUCCIO I’ll fight 

GIULIA You are welcome. Signor The 
blood flows fireeest when it is hot 

FERRUCCIO She devil! Listen to me, 
Giuhetta — 

GIULIA It is useless, Signor. Giuhetta or 
Giuhaccia it makes no difference If they 
two m there kill you it AVill be no more to 
me — except for the money — than if my 
father trod on a snail 

FERRUCCIO Oh, it IS not possible that I, a 
nobleman, should die by such filthy hands 
GIULIA You have hved by them. Signor 
I see no sign of any ivork on your oivn hands 
We can bring death as weU as life, we poor 
people, Signor. 

FERRUCCIO Mother ofGod, what shall I do^ 
GIULIA. Pray, Signor. 

FERRUCCIO. Pray’ With the taste of deatli 
in my mouth? I can thmk of nothing 

GiuLU. It is only that you have forgotten 
your beads. Signor [she picks up the Friar s 
rosary] You remember the old man’s bones 
ratthng Here they are [she rattles them before 
him] 

FERRUCCIO That reminds me I know of a 
painter in the north that can paint such 
beautiful saints that the heart goes out of 
one’s body to look at them If I get out of 
this ahve I’ll make lum paint St Barbara so 
that eieryone can see that she is lovelier 
than St Ceciha, who looks hke my washer- 
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woman's mother in her Chapel m our 
cathedral Can you give St Ceciha a picture 
if she lets me be lolled^ 

OI 0 LIA. No, but I can give her many 
prayers 

FERRUCCIO Prayers cost nothing She Mali 
prefer the picture unless she is a greater fool 
than I take her to be 
oiuuA She will thank the painter for it, 
not you, Signor And I ‘11 tell her in my 
prayers to appear to the pamter m a vision, 
and order him to paint her just as he sees 
her if she really ivishes to be painted 

FERBUcao You are devibshly ready with 
your answers Tell me, Giuhetta is what 
your father told me true? Is your blood really 
noble? 

oiuLiA It 13 red. Signor, like the blood of 
the Christ in the picture in Church I do not 
know if yours is different. I shall see when my 
father kills you 

FERRUCCIO Do you know what I am think- 
mg, Giuhetta? 
oiuLiA. No, Signor 

FERRUCCIO I am thinking that if the good 
God would obhge me by takmg my fool of 
an elder brother up to heaven, and his silly 
doll of a ivife with him before she has time 
to give him a son, you would make a rare 
duress for me Come! Will you help me to 
outivit your father and Sandro if I marry you 
afterwards? 

GIULIA No, Signor I’llhelpthemtokillyou 
FERRucao My back is to the wall, then? 
GIULIA To the precipice, I think. Signor 
FERRUCCIO No matter, so my face is to the 
danger Did you notice, Giuba, a mmute 
ago? I was frightened 
OIULIA Yes, Signor I saw it m your face 
FERRUCCIO The terror of terrors 
GIULIA. The terror of death 
FERRUCCIO No death is nothing I can 
face a stab just as I faced havmg my tooth 
pulled out at Faenza 

OIULIA [shuddering with sincere sympathy^ 
Poor Signormol That must have hurt 
horribly 

FERRUCCIO What! You pity me for the 
tooth affair, and you did not pity me m that 
hideous agony of terror that is not the terror 
of death nor of anythmg else, but pure gnm 
terror m itself 

OIULIA It was the terror ofthe soul, Signor 
And I do not pity your soul you have a 
■rocked souL But you have pretty teeth. 


FERRUCCIO The toothache lasted a week, 
but the agony of my soul was too dreadful 
to last five minutes I should have died of it 
if it could have kept its grip of me But you 
helped me out of it 
OIULIA I, Signor' 

FERRUCCIO Yes you If you had pitied me 
if you had been less inexorable than death 
itself, I should have broken doira and cned 
and begged for mercy But now I hav e come 
up against something hard something real 
something that does not care for me I see 
now the truth of my excellent uncle's opmion 
that I was a spoilt cub When I wanted any- 
thing I threatened men or ran crymg to 
women, and they gave it to me I dreamed 
and romanced imagining things as I u anted 
them, not as they really are 'Tliere is nothing 
hke a good look into the face of death close 
up nght on you for shewing you how httle 
you really bebeve and how httle you really 
are A priest said to me once, “In your last 
hour everything will fall away from you 
except your rehgion ’’ But I have hved 
through my last hour, and my rehgion was 
the first thing that fell an ay from me When 
I was forced at last to believe in gnm death 
I knew at last what behef was, and that I 
had never beheved in anything before' I 
had only flattered myself roth pretty stones, 
and sheltered myself behind Mumbo Jumbo, 
as a soldier wiU shelter himself from arrows 
behind a clump of thistles that only hide the 
shooters from him When I beheve m every- 
thing that 13 real as I beheved for that 
moment in death, then I shall be a man at 
last I have tasted the water of life from the 
cup of death, and it may be now that my real 
life began with this [he holds up the rosary'] 
and roll end with the triple crown or the 
heretic’s fire I care not which [Springing ta 
his feet] Come out, then, dog of a bandit, 
and fight a man who has found his soul 
[Squarcio appears at the door, sword in hand 
Ferruccio leaps at him and strdes him full in 
the chest with his dagger Squarcto puts back his 
left foot to brace himself against the shock The 
dagger snaps as if it had struck a stone wall] 
OIULIA Quick, Sandro 
Sandro, mho has come stealing round the 
comer of the inn with afshing net, casts it over 
Ferrucao, and drams it tight 

SQUARCio Your Excellency roll excuse my 
shirt of mail A good home blow, neverthe- 
less, Excellency 
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SANDRO Your Excellency toU excuse my 
net it zs a little damp 

FERRUCCIO Well, what now? Accidental 
drowmng, I suppose 

SANDRO. Eh, Excellency, it is such a pity to 
throw a good fish back into the water when 
once you have got him safe m your net My 
Giuhetta hold the net for me. 

GIULIA \tahng the net and iivisting it in her 
hands to draw it tighter round kin{\ I have you 
very fast now, Signonno, hke a httle bird m 
a cage 

FERRUCCIO. You huve my body, Giuha My 
soul IS free 

GIULIA. Is it. Signor^ I think Saint Barbara 
has got that in her net too She has turned 
your jest into earnest. 

SANDRO. It IS mdeed true, sir, that those 
who come under the special protection of 
God and the Saints are always a httle mad, 
and this makes us think it very unlucky to 
kill a madman And smce from what Father 
Squarcio and I overheard, it is clear that 
your Excellency, though a very wise and 
reasonable young gentleman m a general 
way, IS somewhat cracked on the subject of 
the soul and so forth, we have resolved to see 
that no harm comes to your Excellency 

FERRUcao As you please. My life is only 
a drop falhng from the vanishing clouds to 
the everlasting sea, from fimte to infimte, 
and itself part of the mfimte 

SANDRO [impressed] Your Excellency speaks 
hke a crazy but very holy book Heaven 
forbid that we should raise a hand against 
you' But your Excellency will notice that 
this good action will cost us thirty crowns. 


FERRUCCIO Is it not "ft orth it? 

SANDRO Doubtless, doubtless. It mil in 
fact save us the pnce of certam masses nhich 
we should othermse have had said for the 
souls of certain persons who — ahem' WeU, 
no matter But we think it dangerous and 
unbecoming that a nobleman hke your Ex- 
cellency should travel mthout a retinue, and 
unarmed; for your dagger is unfortunately 
broken. Excellency. If you would therefore 
have the condescension to accept Father 
Squarcio as your man-at-arms — your servant 
m all but the name, to save his nobility — he 
will go with you to any town m which you 
will feel safe from His Eminence the Car- 
dinal, and will leave it to your Excellency’s 
graciousness as to whether his magnanimous 
conduct will not then deserve some trifling 
present: say a weddmg gift for my Giuhetta 

FERRUCCIO Good; the man I tried to slay 
will save me from bemg slam Who would 
have thought Saint Barbara so fuU of irony' 

SANDRO And if the offer your Excellency 
was good enough to make m respect of Giuh- 
etta still stands — 

FERRUCCIO. Rascal have you then no soul? 

SANDRO I am a poor man. Excellency I 
cannot afford these luxuries of the nch. 

FERRUCCTo. There is a certam painter will 
presently make a great picture of StBarbara; 
and Giuha will be his model He mil pay her 
well Giuha’ release the bird It is time for 
it to fly 

She takes the net from his shoulders. 

CooLE Park, Summer, 1909 

THE END 


xxxvn 

PASSION, POISON, AND PETRIPACTION; OR, 
THE FATAL GAZOGENE 

A BRIEF TRAGEDY FOR BARNS AND BOOTHS 


In a hed-sitilng room m a fashionable quarter 
of London a lady sits at her dressing-table, with 
her maid combing her hair It is late, and the 
electric lamps are glowing Apparently the room 
IS bedless; but there stands against the. opposite 
wall to that at which the dressing-table is placed 
a piece of furniture that suggests a bookcase 
without carrying conviction. On the same side is 


a chest of drawers of that disastrous kind which, 
recalcitrant to the opener until she is provoked to 
violence, then suddenly come wholly out and defy 
all her efforts toft them in again Opposite this 
chest of drawers, on the lady’s side of the room, 
IS a cupboard The presence of a row of gentle- 
man’s boots beside the chest of drawers proclaims 
that the lady is married Her own boots are 
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beside the cupboard The third wall is pierced 
midway by the door, above which ts a cuckoo 
clock Near the door a pedestal bears a portrait 
bust of the lady in plaster There ts a fan on 
the dressing-table, a haibox and rug strap on the 
chest of drawers, an umbrella and a bootjack 
against the wall near the bed The general im- 
pression IS one of brightness, beauty, and social 
ambition, damped by somewhat inadequate means 
A certain air of theatricality ts produced by the 
fact that though the room ts rectangular it has 
only three walls Not a sound ts heard except the 
overture and the crackling of the lady’s hair as 
the maid’s brush draws electric sparks from it in 
the dry air of the London midsummer 
The cuckoo clock strikes sixteen 
THE LADY How much did the clock strike, 
Phyllis? 

PHYLLIS Sixteen, my lady 
THE LADY That means eleven o’clock, does 
it not? 

PHYLLIS Eleven at mght, my lady In the 
morning it means half-past two, so if you 
hear it strike sixteen dunng your slumbers, 
do not nse 

THE LADY I wll not, Phyllis Phylhs I am 
weary I -will go to bed Prepare my couch 
Phylhs crosses the room to the bookcase and 
touches a button The front of the bookcase falls 
out with a crash and becomes a bed A roll of 
distant thunder echoes the crash 
PHYLLIS [shuddering] It is a terrible night 
Heaven help all poor manners at sea! My 
master is late I trust nothing has happened 
to him Your bed is ready, my lady 

THE LADY Thank you, Phyllis [S^« rises 
and approaches the bed] Goodnight 
PHYLUS Will your ladyship not undress? 
THE LADY Not tomght, Phylhs [Glancing 
through where the fourth wall is missing] Not 
under the circumstances 

PHYLLIS [impulsively throwing herself on her 
knees by her mistress’s side, and clasping her 
round the waist] Oh, my beloved mistress, I 
know not why or how, but I feel that I shall 
never see you alive again There is murder in 
the air [Thunder] Hark' 

THE LADY Strange' As I sat there me- 
thought I heard angels singing. Oh, wont 
you come home. Bill Bailey? Why should 
angels caU me Bill Bailey? My name is 
Magnesia Fitztollemache 

PHYLLIS [emphasising the title] Lady 
Magnesia Fitztollemache 
lady iiAGNEsiA In case we should never 


again meet in this world, let us take a last 
farew ell 

PHYLLIS [embracing her with tears] My poor 
murdered angel mistress' 

Lady maonesli In case we should meet 
again, call me at half-past eleven 

PHYLLIS I will, I will 

Phylhs withdraws, overcome by emotion Lady 
Magnesia snitches off the electric light, and 
immediately hears the angels quite distinctly 
They sing Bill Bailey so sweetly that she can 
attend to nothing else, and forgets to remove even 
her boots as she draws the coverlet over herself 
and sinks to sleep, lulled by celestial harmony 
A white radiance plays on her pillow, and lights 
up her beautiful face But the thunder growls 
again, and a lurid red glow concentrates itself on 
the door, which ts presently filing open, revealing 
a saturnine figure in evening dress, partially 
concealed by a crimson cloak Ashe steals towards 
the bed the unnatural glare in his eyes and the 
broad-bladed dagger nervously gripped in h's 
right hand bode til for the sleeping lady Provi- 
dentially she sneezes on the very brink of eternity, 
and the tension of the murderer’s nerves is such 
that he bolts precipitately under the bed at the 
sudden and startling Atscha' A dull, heavy, 
rhythmic thumping — the beating of his heart — 
betrays his whereabouts Soon he emerges 
cautiously and raises his head above the bed 
coverlet level 

THE MURDERER I Can no longer cower here 
listening to the agonized thumpings of my 
oivn heart She but snoze in her sleep I’ll 
do’t [He again raises the dagger The angels 
sing again He co/ierj] What is this? Has that 
tune reached Heaven? 

Lady magnesia [waking and sitting wp] My 
husband! [All the colors of the rainbow chase 
one another up kisface with ghastly brilliancy] 
Why do you change color? And what on earth 
are you doing ivith that dagger? 

FiTZ [affecting unconcern, but unhinged] It is 
a present for you a present from mother 
Pretty, isnt it? [he displays it fatuously] 

LADY MAGNESIA But she promised me a fish 
shce 

piTZ This IS a combination fish slice and 
dagger One day you have salmon for dinner 
The next you have a murder to commit 
See? 

LADY jMAGNESiA. My swcet mother-in-law! 
[Someone knocks at the door] That is Adolphus’s 
knock. [Fite’s face turns a dazzling greeri] 
What has happened to your complexion? You 
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have turned green Nov? I think of it, you 
always do when Adolphus is mentioned 
Amt you going to let him in^ 

FiTz Certamly not [He goes to the rfoor], 
Adolphus- you cannot enter My -wife is un- 
dressed and m bed 

LABY MAGNESIA [rjszTig] I am not Come m, 
Adolphus [she switches on the electric light\. 

ADOLPHUS [7vithout\ Somethmg mostimport- 
ant has happened I must come in for a 
moment 

FiTZ [calling to Adolphus] Somethmg im- 
portant happened^ What is it^ 

ADOLPHUS [without] My new clothes have 
come home 

FITZ He says his new clothes ha\e come 
home 

LADY MAGNESIA [r«nni«g to the door and 
opening tl] Oh, come in, come in Let me see 
Adolphus Bastahle enters He ts m evening 
dress, made in the latest fashion, with the right 
half of the coat and the left half of the trousers 
yellow and the other halves black His silver~ 
spangled waistcoat has a crimson handkerchief 
stuck between it and his shirt front. 

ADOLPHUS. What do you think of it? 

LADY MAGNEsu It IS 8L dream' a creation' 
[sAe turns him about to admire hini] 

.iDOLPHUS [jiroudly] I shall never be mis- 
taken for a waiter again 
FITZ A drink, Adolphus? 

ADOLPHUS Thanks 

Fitztollemache goes to the cupboard and takes 
out a tray with tumblers and a bottle of whisky. 
He puis them on the dressing-table. 

FITZ Is the gazogene full? 

L.VDY MAGNESIA Ycs you putm thepowdcTs 
yourself today 

FITZ [sardonically] So I did The special 
powders' Ha' ha' ha' ha! ha' [htsface is again 
strangely variegated] 

L.1DY MAGNESIA YouT complexion IS really 
going to pieces Why do you laugh in that 
silly way at nothing? 

FITZ Nothing' Ha, ha' Nothing! Ha, ha, ha' 
ADOLPHUS I hope, Mr Fitztollemache, you 
are not laughmg at my clothes I warn you 
that I am an Englishman. You may laugh at 
my manners, at my brains, at my national 
institutions; but if you laugh at my clothes, 
one of us must die 
Thunder. 

FITZ I laughed but at the irony of Fate 
[he takes a gazogene from the cupboard] 

ADOLPHUS [satiifed] Oh, that! Oh, yes, of 


course' 

FITZ Let US drown all unkmdness in a 
loving cup [He puts the gazogene on the foor 
in the middle of the rooni] Pardon the absence 
of a table, we found it m the way and paivned 
it [He takes the whisky bottle from the dressing- 
table] 

L.VDY M.VGNESU We picnic at home now It 
is dehghtful 

She takes three tumblers from the dressing- 
table and sits on the foor, presiding over the 
gazogene, with Fitz and Adolphus squatting on 
her left and right respectively. Fitz pours whisky 
into the tumblers 

FITZ [of Magnesia ts about to squirt soda into 
his tumbler] Stay' No soda for me Let Adol- 
phus ha\e it all — all. I will take mine neat 
LADY MAGNESIA [proferiug tumbler to Adol- 
phus] Pledge me, Adolphus 

FITZ Kiss the cup, Magnesia Pledge her, 
man Dnnk deep 

ADOLPHUS To Magnesia' 

FITZ To Magnesia' [The two men drinJc] It 
IS done [Scrambling to his feet] Adolphus: 
you have but ten minutes to hve — if so long 
ADOLPHUS What mean you? 

MAGNESIA [n«ng] My mind misgives me I 
have a strange feehnghere [touching her heart] 
ADOLPHUS So have I, but lower down 
[touching his stomach] That gazogene is dis- 
agreeing with me 
FITZ It was poisoned' 

Sensation 

ADOLPHUS [wing] Help! Pohce' 

FITZ Dastard! you would appeal to the 
law? Can you not die hke a gentleman'' 
ADOLPHUS But so youDg' when I have only 
worn my new clothes once 

MAGNESIA. It IS too homble [To Fi/s] 
Fiend' what drove you to this wicked deed? 

FITZ Jealousy You admired his clothes- 
you did not admire nune 

ADOLPHUS My clothes [his face lights up 
with heavenly radiance]\ Have I indeed been 
found worthy to be the first clothes-martyr^ 
Welcome, death' Hark' angels call me. [The 
celestial choir again raises its favorite chant He 
listens with a rapt expression Suddenly ike 
angels sing out of tune; and the radiance on the 
poisoned mans face turns a sickly green] Yah — 
ah' Oh — ahoo' The gazogene is disagreeing 
extremely. Oh' [he throws himself on the bed, 
writhing] 

MAGNESLv [lo jpj/s] ^^Ionster. what hav e } ou 
I done? points to the distorted fgure on the 
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lel\ That was once a Man, beautiful and 
glonous What have you made of it? A ivnth- 
ing, agonized, miserable, moribund worm 

ADOLPHUS [in a tone of the strongest remon- 
strance^ Oh, I say' Oh, come! No look here, 
Magnesia! Really! 

MAGNESIA Oh, IS this a time for petty 
vamty? Thmk of your misspent hfe — 

ADOLPHUS \much tnjitred\ Whose misspent 
hfe? 

MAGNESIA \contmuing relentlessly] Look into 
your conscience look into your stomach 
[Adolphus collapses tn hideous spasms She turns 
to Fttz] And this is your handiwork! 

PiTZ Mine IS a passionate nature. Mag- 
nesia. I must have your undivided love I 
must have your love do you hear? Love! 
Love'! Love!!! Love!'!' Love'!!!! 

He raves, accompanied by afresh paroxysm 
from the victim on the bed 

MAGNESIA [«jdA sudden resolutioii] You shall 
have it 

rrrz [enraptured] Magnesia! I have re- 
covered your love' Oh, how slight appears 
the sacrifice of this man compared to so 
glonous a reward' I would poison ten men 
without a tnought of self to gam one smile 
from you 

ADOLPHUS [tn a broken voice] Farewell, 
Magnesia my last hour is at hand Farewell, 
farewell, farewell! 

MAGNESIA At this supreme moment, 
George FitztoUemache, I solemnly dedicate 
to you all that I formerly dedicated to poor 
Adolphus 

ADOLPHUS Oh, please not poor Adolphus 
yet. I still live, you know 

MAGNESIA. The vital spark but flashes before 
it vanishes [Adolphus groans] And now, 
Adolphus, take this last comfort from the 
unhappy Magnesia Fitztollemache As I 
have dedicated to George all that I gave to 
you, so I ■will bury in your grave — or in your 
um if you are cremated — all that I gave to 
him 

PITZ I hardly follow this 

MAGNESIA I will explam George hitherto 
I have given Adolphus all the romance of my 
nature — all my love — all my dreams — all my 
caresses Henceforth they are yours! 

PITZ Angel! 

MAGNESIA Adolphus forgivemeifthispains 
you 

ADOLPHUS Dont mention it I hardly feel 
It The gazogene is so much worse [Taken 


bad again] Oh! 

MAGNESU Peace, poor sufferer there is still 
some balm You are about to hear what I am 
going to dedicate to you 

ADOLPHUS All I ask IS a peppenmnt 
lozenge, for mercy’s sake 

MAGNESU I have something far better than 
any lozenge the devobon of a hfebme 
Formerly it was George’s I kept his house, 
or rather, his lodgings I mended his clothes 
I darned his socks I bought his food. I inter- 
viewed his creditors I stood between him 
and the servants I administered his domesbc 
finances When his hair needed cutbng or 
his countenance was imperfectly washed, I 
pointed it out to him 'The trouble that all 
this gave me made him prosaic in my eyes 
Famihanty bred contempt Now all that shall 
end My husband shall be my hero, my lover, 
my perfect kmght He shall shield me from 
all care and trouble He shall ask nothing in 
return but love — boundless, priceless, raptu- 
rous, soul-enthraUing love, Love! Love!! 
Love!!! [j^e raves and flings her arms about 
Fits] And the dubes I formerly discharged 
shall be replaced by the one supreme duty 
of dubes the duty of weeping at Adolphus’s 
tomb 

PITZ [rfiectively] My o-wnest, this sacrifice 
makes me feel that I have perhaps been a 
little selfish I cannot help feehng that there 
IS much to be said for the old arrangement 
Why should Adolphus die for my sake? 

ADOLPHUS I am not dying for your sake, 
Fitz I am dying because you poisoned me 

MAGNESU You do not fear to die, Adolphus, 
do you? 

ADOLPHUS N-n-no, I dont exactly fear to 
die Sbll — 

PITZ SbU, if an anbdote — 

ADOLPHUS [bounding from the bed] Anbdote! 

MAGNESU [rvith mild hope] Anbdote! 

PITZ If an anbdote would not be too much 
of an anb-chmax 

ADOLPHUS Anti-chmax be blowed! Do you 
think I am going to die to please the cribcs? 
Out -with your anbdote Qmck! 

PITZ 'The best anbdote to the poison I 
have given you is hme, plenty of hme 

ADOLPHUS Lime! You mock me! Do you 
thmk I carry hme about in my pockets? 

PITZ There is the plaster ceihng 

MAGNESU Yes, the ceihng Saved, saved, 
saved! 

All three frantically shy boots at the ceihng 
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Flakes of plaster rain down ivhich Adolphus 
devours, at first ravenously, then with a marked 
falling off in relish 

MAGNESIA [picking up a huge slice'] Take this, 
Adolphus it IS the largest [she crams it into 
his vioutK] 

EiTz Ha' a lump olF the cormce! Try this 
ADOLPHUS [desperately] Stop' stop' 

MAGNESIA Do Dot stop You Will die. [She 
tries to stuff him agaiii] 

ADOLPHUS [resolutely] I prefer death 
MAGNESIA and FiTZ [throwing themselves on 
their knees on either side ofhivi] For our sakes, 
Adolphus, persevere. 

ADOLPHUS No" unless you can supply hme 
in hqmd form, I must perish Finish that 
ceihng I cannot and mil not 

MAGNESIA I have a thought — an inspira- 
tion My bust [She snatches it from its pedestal 
and brings it to hxm] 

ADOLPHUS [gazingfondly at if] Can I resist it^ 
FiTZ Try the bun 

ADOLPHUS [gnainwg at the knot of hair at the 
hack of the bust' s head it makes him ill] Yah, 
I cannot. I cannot Not even your bust. 
Magnesia, Do not ask me Let me die. 

FITZ [pressing the bust on him] Force yourself 
to take a mouthful Down with it, Adolphus' 
ADOLPHUS. Useless It would not stay down 
Water' Some flmdl Kang for somethmg to 
dnnk [he chokes] 

MAGNESU I wll save you [she rushes to the 
bell and rjnga] 

Phyllis, in her mght-gown, with her hair 
prettily made up into a chevaux de fnse of 
crocuses with pink and yellow curlpapers, rushes 
in straight to Magnesia 

PHYLLIS [hysterically] My beloved mistress, 
once more we meet sees Fitstollemache 
and screams] Ah' ah' ah' A man' [SAc sees 
Adolphus] hlen'l [Shefiiesi hut Fitztollemache 
seizes her by the night-gown just as she is escap- 
iHg] Unhand me, nllam' 

FITZ This is no tune for prudery, girk Mr 
Bastable is dying. 

PHYLLIS [with concern] Indeed, sir'* I hope 
he ivill not think it unfeehng of me to appear 
at his deathbed m curl papers 
magnesia We know you have a good heart, 
Phyllis Take this [giving her the bust], dissolve 
it in a jug of hot water, and bring it back 
instantly. Mr Bastable’s life depends on 
your haste. 

PHYLLIS [hesitating] It do seem a pity, dont 
it, my lady, to spod your loiely bust? 


ADOLPHUS. Tush' This craze for fine art is 
beyond all bounds Off mth you [he pushes her 
ou(]. Drmk, dnnk, dnnk! My entrails are 
parched Dnnk! [he rushes deliriously to the 
gazogene] 

FITZ [rushing after hini] Madman, j ou for- 
get! It is poisoned' 

ADOLPHUS I dont care. Drmk, dnnk! [They 
wrestle madly for the gazogene In the struggle 
they squirt all its contents away, mostly into one 
another s face. Adolphus at last flings Fitztolle- 
mache to the floor, and puts the spout into his 
mouth]. Empty' empty! [with a shnek of 
despair he collapses on the bed, clasping the 
gazogene like a baby, and weeping over if] 

FITZ [aside to Magnesici] Magnesia* I have 
always pretended not to notice it, but you 
keep a siphon for your pnvate use m my hat- 
box 

MAGNESIA I use it for washmg old lace, but 
no matter, he shall have it [she produces a 
siphon from the hat-box, and offers a tumbler of 
soda-water to Adolphus] 

ADOLPHUS Thanks, thanks, oh, thanks' 
[he dnnks. A terrific fizzing is heard He starts 
up screaming] Help' help' The ceding is 
effervescing' I am bursting' [He wallows 
convulsively on the bed] 

PiTz Qmck' the rug strap' [They pack him 
with blankets and strap hint] Is that tight 
enough'* 

MAGNESIA [anxiously] Will you hold, do you 
think'* 

ADOLPHUS The penl is past. The soda-water 
has gone flat. 

magnesia and fitz Thank heaven' 

Phyllis returns with a washstand ewer, in 
which she has dissolved the bust. 
magnesia [snatching if] At last' 

FITZ You are saved Drain it to the dregs 
Fitztollemache holds the lip of the eiier to 
Adolphus’s mouth and gradually raises it until it 
stands upside down Adolphus’s fforis to swallow 
it are fearful, Phyllis thumping his back when 
he chokes, and Magnesia loosening the straps 
when he moans. At last, with a sigh of relief, he 
sinks back in the women’s arms Fitz shakes the 
empty ewer upside down like a potman shaking 
the froth out of a flagon 

ADOLPHUS. How mexpressibly soothing to 
the chest! A dehcious numbness steals 
through all my members. I would sleep. 
magnesia] 

FITZ \[whispenng] Let him sleep 

PHYLLIS j 
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He sleeps Celestial harps are heard, but their 
chords cease on the abrupt entrance of the land- 
lord, a vulgar person in pajamas 

THE LANDLORD Eah’ Eah' Wots this? Wots 
all this noise? Ah kin ennybody sleep through 
it? [Looking at the floor and ceihng\ Ellon I wot 
you bin doin te maw ceihn? 

FiTZ Silence, or leave the room If you 
wake that man he dies 

THE LANDLORD If c kin sleep through the 
noise you three mikes e kin sleep through 
ennythink 

MAGNESIA Detestable vulgarian your pro- 
nunciation jars on the finest chords of my 
nature Begone! 

THE LANDLORD [looking at Adolphusi Aw 
downt bheve eze esleep Aw bheve eze dead 
[Calhng\ Pleece' Pleece! Merder' [A blue halo 
plays mysteriously on the door, which opens and 
reveals a policeman Thunder'] Eah, pleecmin 
these three's bin an merdered this gent 
between em, an naw tore moy ahse dahn 
THE POLICEMAN [offended] Poheeman, in- 
deed! Wheres your manners? 

FITZ Officer — 

THE poucEMAN [with dtsbugutshed considera- 
tion] Sir? 

FITZ As between gentlemen — 

THE POLICEMAN [fcowwg] Sir tO yOU 

FITZ [bowing] I may inform you that my 
fnend had an acute attack of mdigestion No 
carbonate of soda being available, he 
swallowed a portion of this man’s ceihng 
[Pointing to Adolphus] Behold the result! 

THE POLICESIAN The ccihng was poisoned' 
Well, of all the artful — [he collars the landlord] 

I arrest you for 1111101 murder 

THE LANDLORD [appealing to the heavens] Ow, 
IS this jestice! Ah could aw tell e iviz govnn 
te eat moy ceihn? 

THE POLICEMAN [releasing him] True The 
case IS more compheated than I thought 
[He tries to lift Adolphus’s arm but cannot] Stiff 
already 

THE LANDLORD [trying to lift Adolphus’s leg] 
An’ precious ewy [Feehng the ca^ Woy, 
eze gorn ez awd ez mles 

FITZ [rushing to the iei?] What is this? 
magnesia Oh, say not he is dead Phyllis 
fetch a doctor [Phyllis runs out They all try 
to lift Adolphus, but he is perfectly stiff, and as 
heavy as Zeati] Rouse him Shake him 
THE POLICEMAN [exhausted] Whew! Is he a 
man or a statue? [Magnesia utters a piercing 
scream] Whats wrong, hLss? 


MAGNESIA [to Fife] Do you not see lyhat has 
happened"* 

FITZ [striking his forehead] Horror on 
horror’s head! 

THE LANDLORD Wotjenican^ 

MAGNESIA Tlie plaster has set inside him 
The officer was right lie is indeed a hvmg 
statue 

Magnesia flings herself on the stony breast of 
Adolphus Fiiztollemache buries his head in his 
hands, and his chest heaves convulsively The 
policeman takes a small volume from hts pocket 
and consults it 

THE POLICEMAN This casc 13 not provided 
for in my book of instructions It dont seem 
no use trying artificial respiration, do it? [To 
the landlord] Here! lend a hand, you We’d 
best take him and set him up in Trafalgar 
Square 

THE LANDLORD Aushd pat im in the cestem 
an worsh it aht of im 

Phyllis comes back with a Doctor 
PHYLLIS The medical man, my lady 
THE POLICEMAN A pOlSOn COSC, Sir 
THE DOCTOR Do you mean to say that an 
unquahfied person' a layman! has dared to 
administer poison in my district? 

THE POLICEMAN [raising Magnesia tenderly] 
It looks like it Hold up, my lady 

THE DOCTOR. Not a moment must be lost 
The patient must be kept awake at all costs 
Constant and violent motion is necessary 
He snatches Magnesia from the Policeman, 
and rushes her about the room 

FITZ Stop! That is not the poisoned person' 
THE DOCTOR It IS you, then Why ffid you 
not say so before? 

He seizes Ftlzlollemache andruskes him about 
THE LANDiDRD Nuow, naow, thet ynt im 
THE DOCTOR What, you! 

He pounces on the Landlord and rushes Jam 
round 

THE LANDLORD Eah! chack it [He trips ike 
Doctor up Both fall] Jest owld this leoonatic, 
will you. Mister Horficer? 

THE POLICEMAN [dragging both of them to 
their feel] Come out of it, ivill you You must 
all come ivith me to the station. 

Thunder 

MAGNESIA What' In this frightful storm' 
The hail patters noisily on the window 
PHYLLIS I think it’s rammg 
The mind howls 

THE LANDLORD It’s thanderln and laivtmn. 
FITZ It’s dangerous 
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THE POLICEMAN \dramngMs baton and }vMsile\ 
If you wont come quietly, then — 

He nhsiles. A fearful jiash isfolloieed by an 
appalling explosion of heaiens artillery, A 
thunderbolt enters the room, and strikes the 
helmet of the deioted constable, ivhence it is 
aiiracted to the naisicoai of the doctor^ by the 
lancet in his pocket Finally it leaps mth fearful 
force on the landlord, icho, bang of a gross and 
spongy nature, absorbs the electric fuid at the 
cost of his life The others look on horror- 
stricken as the three ticiims, after reeling, jost- 
ling, cannoning through a ghastly quadrille, at 
last sink inanimate on the carpet. 

MAGNESIA [listening at the doctor’s chest] 
Dead’ 

FiTZ [kneeling by the landlord, and raising his 
hand, nrkich drops mth a thud] Dead' 

PHYixis rseinn? the lookins-glass and holding 
it to the Policeman’s Dead! 

FITZ [solemnly nstng] The copper attracted 
the hghtning, 

MAGNESIA [n-nng] Aftep life’s fitful fever 
they sleep welL Phylhs sweep them up. 

Phylbs replaces the looling-glass on the 
dressing-table, takes up the fan; and fans the 
Policeman, icho rolls an ay like a leaf before 
the wind to the wall. She disposes similarly of 
the landlord and doctor. 

PHVXLis. Will they be m your Avay if I 
lea\e them there untd morning, my lady? 


Or shad I brmg up the ashpan and take them 
away' 

MAGNESIA. They wid not disturb us Good- 
night, Phyllis 

PHYLLIS Goodnight, my lady. Goodmght, 

SH- 

She retires 

MAGNESLi. -And now, husband, let us per- 
form our last sad duty to out firiend. He has 
become his own monument Lee us erect 
him. He is heaiy; but loi e can do much 

FITZ. A httle leverage will get him on his 
feet Give me my umbrella. 

MAGNESLV True 

She hands him the umbrella, and takes up the 
bootjack They get them under Adolphus's back, 
and prize him up on his feet. 

FITZ. Thats done it' Whew! 

M.1GNE3IA [kneeling at the left hand of the 
statue] For e\er and for ever, .Adolphus 

FITZ [kneeling at the right hand of the rfa/ae] 
The rest is silence 

The Angels sing Bill Bailey. The statue raises 
its hands in an attitude of blessing, and turns its 
limelit face to heaten as the curtain falls 
National Anthem 

ATTENTJANTS [in front] -Ad out for the next 
performance. Pass along, please, ladies and 
gentlemen* pass along. 

THE END 


xxx\Hn 

THE FASCESTATING FOUXDLING 

A DISGRACE TO THE AUTHOR 


Morning. Office of the Ford Chancellor. 
Door on ike right leading to his private room, 
near the fireplace Door on the left leading to the 
public staircase. Mercer, an elderly clerk, seated 
at work. Enter, to him, through the public door, 
Horace Brabazon, a smart and beautiful young 
man of nineteen, dressed in the extremity 
fashion, unth a walking stick. 

BRABVzoN. I want to see the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

MERCER. Have you an appomtment^ 

BRABAZON. No. 

MERCER Then you cant see the Lord 
Chancedor 

brabazon. I ted you I must see him 


MERCER. I ted you you cant. Look here, 
do you think the Lord Chancedor ’s a palmist 
or a hair doctor that people oan rush in out 
of the street and see him whene\ er they want 
to? 

brabvzon. That speech was meant to m- 
suit and humihate me. I make it a rule to 
fight people who attempt to insult and 
hurmhate me [Throwing away his stick] Put 
up } our hands. [He puts up his o/rn] 

MERCER. Here, you let me alone A'ou lea% e 
this office, d’ye hear; or I’d ha%e the police 
in on you. 

brabazon. a ou are face to face wath your 
destiny; and your d'^tiny is to fight me. Be 
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He sleeps Celestial harps are heard; bul their 
chords cease on the abrupt entrance of the land- 
lord, a vulgar person tn pajamas 

THE LANDLORD Eali! Eah' Wots this? Wots 
all this noise? Ah km ennybody sleep through 
it? [Looking at thefoor and ceiling] Ellow ' wot 
you bin doin te maw ceihn? 

FiTZ Silence, or leave the room If you 
wake that man he dies 

THE LANDLORD If 0 kin sleep through the 
noise you three mikes e kin sleep through 
ennythink 

MAGNESIA Detestable vulganan your pro- 
nunciation jars on the finest chords of my 
nature Begone! 

THE i^NDLORD \loohng at Adolphus] Aw 
donnt bheve eze esleep An bheve eze dead 
[Calling] Fleece' Fleece' Merderl [A blue halo 
plays mysteriously on the door, which opens and 
reveals a policeman Thunder] Eah, pleecmin 
these three’s bin an merdered this gent 
between em, an naw tore moy ahse dahn 
THE POLICEMAN [offended] Fohceman, in- 
deed! Wheres your manners? 
prrz Officer — 

THE poucEMAN [with distinguished considera- 
tion] Sir? 

FITZ As between gentlemen — 

THE POLICEMAN [6oi£nng] Sir to you 
FITZ [iojiing] I may inform you that my 
fnend had an acute attack of indigestion No 
carbonate of soda being available, he 
swallowed a portion of this man’s ceihng 
[Pointing to Adolphus] Behold the result! 

THE POLICEMAN The ceihng was poisoned' 
W ell, of all the artful — [^e collars the landlord] 

I arrest you for wilful murder 
THE LANDLORD [appealing to the heavens] 0 \\ , 
IS this jestice! Ah could aw tell e iviz gowin 
te eat moy ceihn? 

THE POLICEMAN [releasing hmi] True The 
case IS more complicated than I thought 
[He tries to lift Adolphus’s ami but cannot] Stiff 
already 

THE LANDLORD [trying to hft Adolphus’s leg] 
An’ precious ewy [Feeling the calf]yfoy, 
eze. gom ez awd ez mles 

FITZ [pishing to ike bed] What is this? 
MAGNESIA Oh, say not he is dead Phyllis 
fetch a doctor [Phyllis runs out They all try 
to lift Adolphus, but he is perfectly stiff, and as 
heavy as lead] Rouse him Shake him 

THE POLICEMAN [exhausted] Whew! Is he a 
man or a statue? [Magnesia utters a piercing 
scream] Whats wrong. Miss? 


MAGNESIA [to Pits] Do jou not see 15 hat has 
happened? 

FITZ [striking his forehead] Horror on 
horror’s head' 

THE LANDLORD WotjcniCaD? 

MAGNESIA The piaster has set inside him 
The officer was right he is indeed a hving 
statue 

Magnesia f mgs herself on the stony breast of 
Adolphus Fitztolleniache buries /its head in his 
hands, and his chest heaves convulsively The 
policeman takes a small volume from his pocket 
and consults it 

THE POLICEMAN Tliis cosc 13 not provided 
for m my book of instructions It dont seem 
no use trying artificial respiration, do it'* [To 
the landlord] Here' lend a hand, you We’d 
best take him and set him up in Trafalgar 
Square 

THE uiNDLORD Aushd pat im in the cestem 
an worsh it aht of im 

Phyllis comes back with a Doctor 
PHVLLis ’flic medical man, my lady 
THE POLicEMVN A poison casc, SH 
THE DOCTOR Do you mean to say that an 
unquahfied person' a layman' has dared to 
admimstcr poison in my district? 

THE POLICEMAN [raising Magnesia tenderly] 
It looks like It Hold up, my lady 

THE DOCTOR, Not a moment must be lost 
Tile patient must be kept awake at all costs 
Constant and violent motion is necessary 
He snatches Magnesia from the Policeman, 
and rushes her about the room 

FITZ Stop' That 13 not the poisoned person! 
THE DOCTOR It 13 you, thcD Why did you 
not saj’’ so before? 

He seises Fitztollemache and rushes him about 
THE LANDLORD Naow, naow, thet ynt im 
THE DOCTOR What, you! 

He pounces on the I^dlord and rushes him 
round 

THE LANDLORD Eah! chack it [He trips the 
Doctor up Bath fair] Jest owld this leoonatic, 
will you. Mister Horficer? 

THE POLICEMAN [dragging both of them to 
their feed] Come out of it, will you You must 
all come with me to the station 
Thunder 

MAGNESIA What' In this frightful storm! 
The hail patters noisily on the window 
PHYLLIS I think it’s raimng 
The mnd howls 

THE LANDLORD It’s thandcrm and lawtmn. 
FITZ It’s dangerous 
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THE potiCEUAV \dramng kis baioji and whistle] 
If you wont come quietly, then — 

He whistles A fearfuljlash ts followed by an 
appalling explosion of heaven’s artillery A 
thunderbolt enters the room, and strikes the 
helmet of the devoted constable^ whence it ts 
attracted to the waistcoat of the doctor^ by the 
lancet in his pocket Finally it leaps with fearful 
force on the landlord, who, being of a gross and 
spongy nature, absorbs the electric futd at the 
cost of his life The others look on horror- 
stricken as the three victims, after reeling, jost- 
ling, cannoning through a ghastly quadrille, at 
last sink inanimate on the carpet 

MAGNESIA \listening at the doctor’s chest] 
Dead' 

FiTZ [kmeeling by the landlord, and raising his 
hand, which drops with a thud] Dead' 

PHYiiis the looking-glass and holding 

it to the Policeman’s lips] Dead! 

FiTz [solemnly rising] The copper attracted 
the hghttung. 

MAGNESIA [rising] After life’s fitful fever 
they sleep well Phylhs sweep them up. 

Phyllis replaces the looking-glass on the 
dressing-table; takes up the fan, and fans the 
Policeman, who rolls away like a leaf before 
the wind to the wall She disposes similarly of 
the landlord and doctor. 

PHYLLIS Will they be in your way if I 
leave them there imtil mommg, my lady? 


Oi shall I bring up the ashpan and take them 
away^ 

MAGNESIA They will not disturb us Good- 
mght, Phylhs. 

PHYLLIS Goodnight, my lady Goodnight, 
sir 

She retires. 

MAGNESIA And now, husband, let us per- 
form our last sad duty to our friend He has 
become his own monument Let us erect 
him He is heavy, but love can do much 

FiTZ A httle leverage will get him on his 
feet Give me my umbrella 

MAGVESLV True 

She hands him the umbrella, and takes up the 
bootjack They get them under Adolphus’s back, 
and price him up on Ins feet 

FITZ Thats done it' Whew! 

MAGNESIA [kneeling at the left hand of the 
statue] For ever and for ever, Adolphus 

FITZ [kneeling at the right hand of the statue] 
The rest is silence 

The Angels sing Bill Bailey The statue raises 
its hands in an attitude of blessing, and turns its 
Imelit face to heaven as the curtain falls 
National Anthem 

ATTENDANTS [in front] All out for the next 
performance Pass along, please, ladies and 
gentlemen, pass along. 

THE END 


xxxvin 

THE FASCINATING FOUNDLING 

A DISGRACE TO THE AUTHOR 


Morning Office of the Lord Chancellor 
Door on the right leading to his private room, 
near the fireplace Door on the left leading to the 
public staircase. Mercer, an elderly clerk, seated 
at work Enter, to him, through the public door, 
Horace Brabacon, a smart and beautiful young 
man of nineteen, dressed in the extremity of 
fashion, with a walking slick 

BRABAZON. I Want to scc the Lord Chan- 
cellor 

MERCEB Have you an appointment? 

BRABAZON No 

MERCER Then you cant see the Lord 
Chancellor. 

BRABAZON I teU you I must see him 


MERCER I tell you you cant Look here 
do you think the Lord Chancellor's a palmist 
or a hair doctor that people can rush in out 
of the street and see him whenever they want 
to'* 

BRABAZO.v That speech was meant to in- 
sult and humihate me I make it a rule to 
fight people who attempt to insult and 
humihate me [Throning away hts jhclj Put 
up your hands [He puts up his owti] 

MERCER Here yon let me alone You leave 
this office, d’ye hear, or I’ll have the pohce 
in on you 

BRABAZON. You are face to face with your 
destmy, and your destmy is to fight me. Be 
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quick, I’m going to begin Dont look pale 
I scorn to take you by surprise I shall lead 
off with my left on your right eye Put them 
up 

MEHCER I amt gomg to fight you Let me 
alone, wU you? I said nothmg to you 

BRABAZON Liar and slave Fight, I tell you 
fight 

MERCER Oh, was there ever the hke of 
this? Dont make such a noise 

BRABAZON I’m making it on purpose I 
want you to fight because itU make more 
noise than anything else The Lord Chan- 
cellor will come to see what the noise is about 
if only it’s loud enough Time! \he spars] 

MERCER \rdreaUng to the fireplace and snatch- 
ing up the poher] Ah, woidd you? You come 
near me, and I’ll spht your head open, I 
will 

BRABAZON [snatching tip the tongs, and en- 
gagtng him m a stage fight of the iioiAieii] Lay 
on, Macduff, and damned be he that first 
cries Hold! Enough! 

The Lord Chancellor enters indignantly 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Whats this? Who 
IS this gentleman? 

BRABAZON The Lord Chancellor Good 
[To ikftfrcer] Hence, homble shadow unreal 
mockery, hence My lord, I have called on 
professional busmess In the matter of 
Brabazon, an infant 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR If you are a sohcitor, 
sir, you must be aware that this is not the 
proper way to approach the Court 

BRABAZON I approach you as the father of 
all the orphans m Chancery 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR SlT 

BRABAZON Dont fly out I’ll explam every- 
thmg You remember the matter of Bra- 
bazon, an infant Come, now! frankly as man 
to man you do remember the matter of 
Brabazon, an infant. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR 'There IS such a case, 
I beheve 

BRABAZON Of couTse there is. Well, I’m 
the infant I’m Brabazon I’ll call thee Ham- 
let! Kmg' father! Royal Dane wit thou not 
answer me? [Prosaically] Now you see, dont 
you? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR You are young 
Horace Brabazon, are you? 

BRABAZON I am, my lord Such is life! 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR You are a ward of 
the Court, and you have systematically 
disobeyed every order made in your case 


BRABAZON 'The Orders were unreasonable 
Fatuous, m fact 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Sir — 

BRABAZON Let me explain One of the 
orders was that I was to go into the Church 
THE LORD aiANCELLOR At youT own desire. 
BRABAZON Exactly But I should not have 
been indulged I was too young How did I 
know what was good for me? I put it to you 
ns one man to another do I look hke an 
archbishop? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Stuff, Sir 

BRABAZON As you say, nothing could have 
been more idiotic You ought to have knoivn 
better No the Church is not in my hne 
Nature intended me for the stage The Un- 
real Mockery here was practismg Macduff 
with me when you came m Now what I want 
to know IS, can you get me an engagement? 
As your ward, I have a nght to expect that 
of you You must know lots of people who 
could gne me a start And theres another 
thing very important I — Oh, by the way, 
wont you sit down? Excuse me kcepmg you 
standing all this time Macduff a chau: 

THE LORD aiANCELLOR iTonic polilcness] 
You are too good [He sits down] 

BRABAZON Dont mention it Well, you 
know I want some good home influence to 
steady me You see you cant steady me 
youre too much occupied here with your 
shop besides, you may shake a loose leg 
yourself occasionally for all the pubhc knows, 
eh? Even if you are virtuous, I should prob- 
ably lead you astray No what I want is a 
Avife Not a young woman, you know Some- 
one old enough to be my mother say thirty 
or so, I adore a mature woman Not old 
enough to be your mother, you understand 
old enough to be my mother I attach some 
importance to that distinction, so be good 
enough to bear it m mmd. One mustnt overdo 
these notions 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Mr Mercer, mil 
you be good enough to make a careful note 
of this gentleman's requirements an engage- 
ment at a leadmg theatre to play Macbeth, 
and a wife of qmet habits and grave disposi- 
tion. Anything else, Mr Brabazon? 

BRABAZON Nothing today, thank you. 
And now, I know better than to take up the 
time of a busy man Happy to have made 
your acquamtance So long! Ta, ta, Macduff 
He goes out 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR What do you mean 
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by letting this lunatic m, h'lr Mercer? I’m 
extremely annoyed 

MERCER. I didnt let him in, my lord He 
came m.' I was keeping him from you at the 
nsk of my hfe when you came in to ask what 
the noise was 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR [ivith cmofeon] My 
faithful Mercer 

MERCER. My honored master. [They shake 
hands, weeping] 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR We Were happy 
together until this man came between us 
MERCER Let us try to forget him, my lord 
[Turns to his desk and sees Brabasons walking 
stick on ihejloor] My lord, he has left his walk- 
mg stick behmd He will return for it Let 
us fly [He picks it up and puts it on the desK\ 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR Nonsense, Mercer, 
we have no aeroplane; and if we had we 
shouldnt know how to use it Hark! A visitor 
at the door [They both rush to it The handle 
IS turned] Tell him we have both gone out 
MERCER Useless, my lord he is a man of 
strong reasonmg powers he would conclude, 
on hearing our voices, that we were both 
mthin 

A woman’s voice Is anybody there? Let 
me in [She rattles the door] 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR That IS the VOlCC of 
a young and probably beautiful woman 
MERCER It IS, my lord 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Then why the 
dickens dont you open the door instead of 
striking melodramatic attitudes^ How dare 
you keep the lady waitmg? I’m very much 
annoyed 

MERCER I’m sorry, my lord. [He opens the 
door] 

Anastasia Vulltamy enters 
ANASTASIA [io Mercer] Is this the Lord 
Chancellor’s? 

MERCER Yes 

ANASTASIA SiT Cardomus Boshmgton’s? 
MERCER Yes, maam 

ANASTASIA Are you the Lord Chancellor? 
MERCER No, maam LeastAvays, not yet 
ANASTASIA What axe you? 

MERCER I’m the Lord Chancellor’s — 
ANASTASIA Secretary? 

MERCER Well, hardly that, maam If you 
ask me, I should say I was a sort of what you 
might call a clerk-valet to his lordship 
ANASTASIA. Are you a gentleman? 

MERCER [staggered] Well, thats a poser. 
Miss, really I’m m a manner of speaking 


a gentleman. 

ANASTASIA. In what manner of speakmg 
are you a gentleman? 

MERCER. Well, Miss, I’m a gentleman to 
my tobacconist Every man is a gentleman 
to his tobacconist. The parhamentary candi- 
date for Hornsey always addresses me as 'a 
gentleman But then he amt particular 
leastways, not at election times. You see. 
Miss, there are three classes of gentry m 
this country 

ANASTASIA Only three? 

MERCER Only three, maam 

ANASTASIA How do you teU one from the 
other? 

MERCER. You tell by the railway porters. 
Miss The real upper class gives them a 
shiUmg, the upper middle class sixpence, 
and the lower middle, tuppence. I give tup- 
pence myself 

ANASTASIA. And which particular class of 
gentleman is it, pray, that gives a lady a 
chair? 

MERCER Oh, I’m sure I beg your pardon, 
Miss [He places a chair for her] 

ANASTASIA Thanks And now wiU you be 
good enough to teU Sir Cardomus Boshmgton 
that hliss Anastasia Vulhamy wishes to see 
him? 

MERCER [to the Lord Chancellor] Miss 
Anaesthesia Vulhamy, my lord, to see you. 

ANASTASLi [springing up] Do you mean to 
tell me that this old man m hvery is the great 
Chancellor? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR At yOUl SCrVlCe, 
hliss Vulhamy 

ANASTASIA [producing a newspaper] Qmte 
impossible. I have here an article on Sir 
Cardomus, headed Our Great Chancellor, 
and the description does not correspond m 
the least [Reading] “No man of our time has 
succeeded m tempering the awe inspired by 
a commanding stature and majestic presence 
■with a love and confidence which even the 
youngest and most tinud ward of the Court 
feels at the sound of his kindly voice and the 
encouraging beam, t'wmkhng -with humor, 
of his tender grey eyes ’’ Do you mean to 
tell me that thats you? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. It IS DOt for me tO 

say how far the description is an accurate or 
a happy one, madam, but I beheve I am the 
person intended by the writer 

MERCER [producing another paper] Perhaps 
youd recogmze this better. Miss Sir Car- 
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domus and me is on opposite sides in pobtics 
ANASTASIA [tohng the paper and reading at 
the place he tndtcaies] “How much longer will 
the nation allow this despicable pantaloon 
to occupy the woolsack — ” Whats the wool- 
sack? 

MERCEH What the Lord Chancellor sits on 
in the House of Lords, Miss 
ANASTASIA [continuing her reading] "whose 
contents only too strongly resemble those 
of his o^vn head ” Thats a nasty one, you 
know isnt it? It means that your brains are 
woolly, doesnt it? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Its meaning IS 
entirely beneath my notice I'm surprised, 
Mercer, to find you in possession of a scurril- 
ous rag of this character We may differ in 
our opimons, but if any paper taken in by 
me were to speak of you in such unbecoming 
terms, I should never open it again 

MERCER Well, my lord, pohtics is pohtics, 
and after all, what is pohtics if it isnt ^ewang 
up the other side? When I pay a penny for 
a paper Ive a right to get value for my money 
the same as any other man 
ANASTASIA But I dont understand [To (he 
Chancellor] Are you a despicable pantaloon? 
The other paper says your name will be 
cherished by the warm hearts of the Enghsh 
people when Eldon and Sir Thomas More are 
forgotten I thought that whatever is in the 
papers must be true How do you explam 
being a great Chancellor and a despicable 
pantaloon at the same tune? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I take it that the 
excellent journal from which you first quoted 
has put all considerations of party aside, and 
simply endeavored to place before you a 
dispassionate estimate of such modest ser- 
vices as I have been able to render to my 
country. The other paper gives you nothing 
but the vituperative ravmgs of on ilhterate 
penny-a-hner blinded by party passion 
MERCER. You should never re^ more than 
one paper, Miss It unsettles the mind, let 
alone the waste of a penny 
ANASTASIA Well, It’s a great rehef to me to 
hear that the Great Chancellor paper is the 
right one [To the Lord Chancellor] You think 
I may beheve everything it says? 

THE Loan CHANCELLOR. I tiust I shall not 
disappomt any favorable opmion jou may 
have founded on it 

ANASTASIA It says here that though you 
are stem with the worthless and merciless 


to the impostor, yet your mature wisdom 
and imparalleled legal knowledge are freely 
at the service of all deserving persons, and 
that no distressed suitor has ever been turned 
empty away from your door 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR That rcfcrs to my 
private house, madam. I dont keep food here. 

MERCER I have a sandwich for my lunch, 
Miss Sooner than send you empty away, I 
would give it to you, Miss, most joyfully 
ANASTASIA I ask, uot chanty, but justice 
THE LonD aiANCELLOR Madam I must 
request you to speak hke a lady and not like 
a procession of the unemployed The House 
of Lords always gives chanty and nev er gives 
jusbee 

MERCER The House of Lords wU find itself 
unemployed one of these days, if you ask me 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Silence, Mercer 
Have the goodness to keep your Radicalism 
to yourself m the presence of this lady 
ANASTASIA Why do you allow your clerk 
to be a Radical? 

THE LORD CTLANCELLOR Well, madam, to 
make him a Conservative and an Impenahst 
I should have to raise his salary very con- 
siderably, and I prefer to save money and 
put up wth a Radical 
ANASTASIA YouU cxcusB me asking you all 
these questions, but as Ive decid^, after 
what the paper says, that you are the man 
to advise me and be a father to me, it’s very 
important that you should be quite all right, 
isnt It? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR But it’s not my 
busmess to be a father to every young lady 
who walks into my office 

ANASTASIA Not your business! Why, Whit- 
aker’s Almanack says you get £10,000 ayear 
You dont get that for nothmg, I suppose [To 
Mercer] By the way, Whitaker doesnt say 
how much you get 
MERCER I get one-fifty 
ANASTASIA Onc-fifty into £5000 goes about 
33 tunes Why does he get 33 times as much 
as you? Is he thirty-three times as good? 
MERCER He thinks so 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I Set Up nO SUch 

ridiculous pretension, Mercer 

ANASTASIA [to the Lord Chancellor] Perhaps 
youre 33 tunes as sober How mudi do you 
dnnk every day? 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I am almost a 
teetotaller A single bottle of burgundy is 
quite sufficient for me 
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ANASTASIA \io Mercer\ Then I suppose you 
dnnk S3 bottles of burgundy a day. 

MERCER 33 bottles of burgundy a day on 
one-fifty a year! Not me. It hardly runs to 
beer on Sundays 

ANASTASIA. WeU, there must be something 
awfully -wrong about you, you kno-w, of you 
get only the thirty-third of what he gets. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR No, madam. Mercer 
is an excellent man in his proper place 
ANASTASIA. Then there must be something 
awfully right about you 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I hope SO. 

ANASTASIA. I dont SCO the difference myself 
MERCER He’s better fed. 

ANASTASIA Is he? I should have thought 
he was too red about the nose to be qmte 
healthy It’s the burgundy, I expect. How- 
ever, I didnt come here to talk about you 
two. Call it selfish if you will; but I came to 
talk about myself. The fact is, I’m an orphan 
At least, I think I am. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Dont yOU knOW? 
ANASTASIA. No. I was brought up in what 
you might pohtely call a sort of pubhc insti- 
tution. They found me on the doorstep, you 
know. Might have happened to anybody, 
mightnt it? 

MERCER \scandalizei\ And you have the 
audacity to come here and talk up to us as 
if you was a lady. Be off ivith you; and be 
ashamed of yourself, you hussy. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Gently, Mercer, 
gently. It is not the poor girl’s fault 

MERCER. Not her fault' Why, she aint any- 
body’s daughter she’s only an offspring 
ANASTASU Perhaps I’m his daughter, my 
lord 

MERCER. Oh, you -wicked gul' Oh, you 
naughty story, you' Oh, that I should have 
hved to have this accusation brought against 
me. mel a respectable man! 

ANASTASU I had a feeling the moment 1 
saw you 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. The voice of Nature' 
Oh, Mercer, Mercer! 

MERCER, I’ll have the law of you for this, I 
■will Oh, say you dont beheve her, my lord 
Dont drive me mad Say youdontbeheveher 
the lord CHANCELLOR I Cant disregard the 
voice of Nature, Mercer. The evidence 
against you is very black 
mercer Me the father of a common girl 
found on a workhouse doorstep' 

ANASTASU [nsing viost nidtgnanlly\ How 


dare you presume to say such a thing? A 
workhouse doorstep indeed! I was found on 
the doorstep of one of the very best houses 
in Park Lane. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR \oienvhehnec[\ My 
dear young lady, how can I apologize — 
MERCER \crushed\ I’m sure I beg your par- 
don most humbly. Miss. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. Forget the rudencss 
of my clerk* he knows no better Resume 
your seat, I beg. 

MERCER. If I had only knoivn. Miss' Park 
Lane! I could bite my tongue out for my 
bad manners, I do assure you 

ANASTASU Say no more Of course you 
could not know my social posifaon 

MERCER Dont say that. Miss You have 
Park Lane in every feature 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR \effusively\ In your 
manners. 

MERCER. In your accent. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR In yOUT tOnC 

MERCER. Address — 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR. A je ne sais quoi — 
MERCER A tout ensemble — 

ANASTASU You Speak French'* 

MERCER Not a word, Miss, but at the sight 
of that hat of yours the French fairly burst 
out of me. 

ANASTASU You are very good — 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR I Oh, not at all 
MERCER. / Dont mention it. 

ANASTASU Dont bcgm again I forgive you 
both Now, attention! I’m a good-hearted 
but somewhat flighty girl; and I require 
some serious interest in life to steady me. 
As I had an ungovernable appetite, and was 
naturally rather inchned to be stout, I tried 
pohtics For you, a man, pohtics meant the 
House of Lords. For me, a woman, pohtics 
meant Holloway Gaol and the hunger strike. 
I refused to take food until I was so fright- 
fully hungry that when the Governor — who 
was a plump, chubby, tempfang sort of man, 
you know — came into my cell and remon- 
strated with me, I attempted to devour him. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Pardonme I thought 
you Suffragist lambs pnded yourselves on 
acting always on principle On what prin- 
ciple, may I ask, do you justify an attempt to 
devour an estimable pubhc official'* 

ANASTASIA On the Cat and Mouse principle, 
my lord That is a part ofthe law of England 
MERCER Never Not when the woman is 
the cat 
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THE LORD CHANCELLOR May I osk, madam, 
^vhat the unfortunate mouse did on this 
occasion? 

ANASTASIA He got qmtc angry, and said 
he wouldnt have me in his prison another 
minute — not if I went doivn on my knees 
and begged him to let me stay Of course I 
refused to go, but I hod to let the poor man 
have his way at last, though it took ten 
wardresses to persuade me to do it I left 
them simply in ribbons, poor things Prison 
made a great change in me Before I went m 
I felt a great want of something to love, but 
when I came out I felt nothing but a great 
want of something to eat There were two 
pubhc houses near the prison One had a 
placard up “Sausage and Mashed," the other 
“Sandwch and Small Lloyd George ” I 
visited both in succession, and had two goes 
of each dehcacy I then drove to the Holbom 
Restaurant and had a five shilhng lunch, 
stopping at three Pearce and Plentys on the 
way to sustam exhausted nature At the 
Holbom they refused to serve me with a 
second lunch, so I went on to the Carlton 
Of my subsequent expenences at the Savoy, 
Pagani’s, Frascati's, Gath's, five baked 
potato men, and a coffee stall, I shall say 
nothing Suffice it that when at last the crav- 
ing for food was stilled, the craving for love 
returned in all its onginal force 1 felt I must 
have something to cherish, to sacrifice my- 
self for You no doubt hold that self-sacnfice 
IS a woman’s chief amusement 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Certamly I do 
ANASTASIA Any man would Well, what 
was 1 to love? My finends recommended 
marriage a man, in fact But I hesitated to 
rush at once to so expensive and trouble- 
some an extreme I tried a pet dog, but when 
It had been stolen for the sixth time by the 
man I bought it from, I refused to pay any 
more rewards, and we were parted for ever 
I tried a cat; but its conduct was so disre- 
putable that I really could not hve in the 
same house with it I adopted the orphan 
child of a crossing sweeper who was run over, 
but when its aunt learnt that I had no parents 
she would not permit it to sUy Glad as I 
must confess I was to get nd of the little 
beast, my starved heart still ached, my 
empty arms still longed to gather some 
beloved object to my breast 
the lord chancellor If I can be of any 
service to you, madam — 


ANAST/isu You? You ttrc married, are you 
not? 

THE LORD CTIANCELLOR Wcll, Or, yCS, I Cr — 
am married 

MERCER [calchng her eye] I'm sorry, Miss, 
but so am I Still, a divorce would be a matter 
of only eighty pound or so if we made it a 
fairly straight case 

ANASTASIA Ncvcr shall it be said that 
Anastasia Vulliamy built her happiness on 
the rum of another woman's home There 
are younger and handsomer men than you, 
my lord there ore more genteel characters 
than Mercer Neither of you, if I may be 
allowed the expression, is precisely what I 
should call a peach And I want — oh, I want 
a peach He must be a young peach Not 
that I am to be seduced by the fleeting 
charms of a smooth cheek and a shm figure 
But it's a necessity of my position as a woman 
that I should marry someone whom I can 
bully, because if a woman cant bully her 
husband, her husband generally bulbes her 
You, my lord, you will, you can, 

Find me a young and foolish man 
Into my arms* under my thumb 
Let him come, let him come 
I fear I am almost dropping into poetry, but 
the tumult of my emotions carries me away 
I implore you not to keep me waiting hly 
soul, my soul is thnlhng as it never thrilled 
before My arms, my arms are longing as 
they never longed before My heart, my 
heart is beating as it never bet before Every 
nerve in my body, every fibre in my heart — 

Brabason enters 

BRABAZON Excuse me I left my stack, I 
think — 

ANASTASU [thromng herself into his arms'] 
He has come he has come, the very thing 
I want 

BRABAZON Qmtc out of the question, my 
dear lady Sir Cardomus will tell you that 
you are too young, too irresponsible, too 
impulsive to be anything more to me than 
an extremely agreeable object of contempla- 
tion, and a charmmg hostess With that 
object may I venture to propose a marriage 
to you? 

ANASTASIA Sillyl that IS exactly what I am 
proposing to y o u 

BRABAZON Not marriage to the same per- 
son, I think You, as I understand It, propose 
to marry me /propose that you should marry 
one of my friends You can then invite me 
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to your hoiise, and put on your best company 
manners for my benefit. He ’will have the 
privilege of paying for your hats, and enjoy- 
ing your no-company manners 
MERCER My lord, this man has a giant 
\ mteUect. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR It'AVlll avail huD aS 
httle as if he were the biggest fool in creation 
Young man you are lost I argued as you do 
I tried to get out of it 
MERCER I moved all the way from Gospel 
Oak to Ishngton to escape, but it was no use 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR Beware how you 
anger her by shewing any reluctance Re- 
member. “Hell hath no fury hke a woman 
scorned.” 

MERCER Whats the good of that nowadays? 
When that was written a woman would take 
no for an answer She wont now 
ANASTASIA. You -Will begin walkmg out 
with me at once You are only on approval, 
of course, but if you smt, you may consider 
next Friday three weeks named as the day. 

BRABAZON. But where does the merit come 
m for me? Where is the moral disciphne? 
Where is the self-sacnfice? You are an agree- 
able person to marry you would be an act 
of pure selfishness 

ANASTASU So you think now, dearest 
You wont thmk that a year hence I’ll take 
care of that for my own boy 
BRABAZON Yes, but look here, you know. 


Have you any money? 

ANASTASIA. Not R rap. 

BRABAZON, And you expect to get a slave 
for nothmg. Wkat cheek! 

ANASTASIA. I'm richer than you think, 
darhng. It's true that I'm a poor penmless 
orphan Doesnt that touch you? 

BRABAZON Not m the least. 

ANASTASIA Thoughtless boy Have you 
forgotten that the women who have money 
always belong to some family or other^ 

BRABAZON Well? 

ANASTASIA Well, a family means relations 
You cant call your house your oivn The 
brothers borrow money The sisters come and 
stay for months The mother quarrels wth 
your mother 

MERCER. Gospel truth, every word of it 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR Undemable [He 
stgks deeply] 

ANASTASIA I, my love, am not perfect I 
am a weak woman* I have nothing to chng 
to but your love, nor any place to rest except 
your very becoming fancy waistcoat But at 
least I’m a foundhng 

BRABAZON [excited and hopeful] Afoundlmg? 

ANASTASU I havnt a relation in the world 

BRABAZON [claspt 7 ig her] Mine' mine'l 
Mine'!' 

Ayot St Lawrence, 

\Qih August 1909 

THE END 


xxxrs 

THE MUSIC-CUEE 

A PIECE OF UTTER NONSENSE 


. Lord Reginald Fitzamhey, a fashionably 
dressed, rather pretty young man of 22 , ts pros- 
trate on a sofa tn a large hotel dramng room, 
crying convulsively His doctor is trying to 
soothe lam. The doctor is about a dozen years 
hts senior, and his mays are the mays of a still 
youthful man mho considers himself tn smart 
society as mell as professionally attendant on it 
The drawing room has tall central doors, at 
present locked If anyone could enter under these 
circumstances, he would find on his left a grmnd 
piano with the keyboard end towards him, and a 
smaller door beyond the piano On hts right 
mould be the mindoiv, and, further on, the sofa 


on which the unhappy youth is wallowing, with, 
close by it, the doctor s chair and a httle table 
accommodating the doctor’s hat, a plate, a 
medicine bottle, a half emptied glass, and a bell 
call 

THE doctor Come come! be a man Now 
really this is silly 'You mustnt give way hke 
this I tell you notlung’s happened to you 
Hang it all' it’s not the end of the world if 
you did buy a few shares — 

REGINALD [interrupting him frantically] I 
never meant any harm m buying those shares, 
I am ready to give them up Oh, I never 
meant any harm m buying those shares. 
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I never meant any harm m buying those 
shares [Clutching the doctor imploringly] Wont 
you beheve me, Doctor? I never meant any 
harm m buying those shares I never — 

THE DOCTOR [exlncating himself and repla- 
cing Reginald on the couch, not very gently] Of 
course you didnt I know you didnt 
REGINALD I never — 

THE DOCTOR [desperate] Dont go on saying 
that over and over again or you iviU drive us 
all as distracted as you are yourself This is 
nothing but nerves Remember that youre 
m a hotel Theyll put you out if you make a 
row 

REGINALD [tearfully] But you dont under- 
stand Oh, why wont anybody understand^ 

I never — 

THE DOCTOR [shouting him down] You never 
meant any harm m buying those shares 
This 13 the four hundredth time youve said it 
REGINALD [wildly] Then why do you keep 
asking me the same questions over and 
over again? It’s not fair Ive told you I 
never meant any harm m — 

THE DOCTOR Yes, yes, yes I know, I know 
You think you made a fool of yourself before 
that committee Well, you didnt You stood 
up to it for six days ivith the coolness of an 
iceberg and the cheerfulness of an idiot 
Every member of it had a go at you, and 
everyone of them, including some of the 
cleverest cross - examiners in London, fell 
back bafiBed before your fatuous self-satis- 
faction, your impenetrable mabihty to see 
any reason why you shouldnt have bought 
those shares 

REGINALD But why shouldnt I have bought 
them? I made no secret of it When the 
Prune Minister ragged me about it I offered 
to sell him the shares for what I gave for 
them 

THE DOCTOR Yes, after they had fallen six 
pomts But never mind that The point for 
you 13 that you are an under-secretary m 
the War Office You knew that the army was 
going to be put on vegetarian diet, and that 
the British Maccarom Trust shares would go 
up wth a rush when this became pubhc 
And what did you do? 

REGINALD I did what any fellow would 
have done I bought all the shares I could 
afford 

THE DOCTOR You bought a great many 
more than you could afford 

REGINALD But why shouldnt I? Explam it 


to me I’m anxious to learn I meant no harm 
I see no harm Why am I to be badgered 
because the beastly Opposition papers and all 
the Opposition rotters on that committee try 
to make party capital out of it by saying that 
it was disgraceful? It wosnt disgraceful it 
was simple common sense I’m not a financier, 
but you cant persuade me that if you happen 
to know that certain shares are going to rise 
you shouldnt buy them It iiould be flying 
m the face of Providence not to And they 
wouldnt see that They pretended not to see 
it They worried me, and kept asking me the 
same ^ng over and over again, and wrote 
blackguardly articles about me — 

THE DOCTOR And you got the better of 
them all because you couldnt see tlieir point 
of view But what beats me is why you broke 
down afterwards 

REQiN,vLD Everyone was against me I 
thought the committee a pack of fools, and 
1 as good as told them so But everyone took 
their part The governor said I had disgraced 
the faxmly name My brothers said I ought 
to resign from my clubs My mother said 
that all her hopes of marrying me to a nch 
woman were Mattered And I’d done no- 
thing absolutely nothing to what other 
chaps are doing every day 

THE DOCTOR Well, the long and short of it 
is that officials mustnt gamble 

REGINALD But I wasnt gambhng I knew 
It isnt gambhng if you know that the shares 
will go up It’s a cert 

THE DOCTOR Well, all I can tell you is that 
if you werent a son of the Duke of Dunmow, 
youd have to resign, and — 

REGINALD [breaking dowTi] Oh, stop talking 
to me about it Let me alone I cant bear it. 
I never meant any harm m buying those 
shares I never meant any harm — 

THE DOCTOR Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh! There I 
shouldnt have started the subject again 
’fake some of this valenan [he puis the glass 
to Reginald's lips] Thats right Now youre 
better 

REGINALD [exhausted but calni] Why does 
valenan soothe me when it excites cats? 
'Theres a question to reflect on' You know, 
they ought to have made me a philosopher 
THE DOCTOR Philosophers are bom, not 
made 

REGINALD Fine old chestnut, that Every 
body’s born, not made 

THE DOCTOR Youre getting almost clever 
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I dont bke it. yonre not yourself today I 
wish I could take your imnd off your troubles 
Suppose you try a little music 

REGINALD I cant play. My fingers wont 
obey me. And I cant stand the sound of the 
piano I sounded a note this mommg, and 
it made me scream 

THE DOCTOR. But why not get somebody to 
play to you? 

REGINALD. Whom could I get, even if I 
could bear it? You cant play. 

THE DOCTOR Well: I’m not the only person 
in the world. 

REGINALD. If you hrmg anyone else in here, 
I shall go mad I’ll throw myself out of the 
window. I cant bear the idea of music I dread 
it, hate it, loathe it. 

THE DOCTOR. Thats very serious, you know 

REGINALD. Why IS it senous? 

THE DOCTOR Well, what would become of 
you without your turn for music? You have 
absolutely no capacity m any other direction 

REGINALD I’m m Parhament And I’m an 
under-secretary. 

THE DOCTOR. Thats because your father is 
a Duke If you were in a Repubhc you 
wouldnt be trusted to clean boots, unless 
your father was a miUionaire No, Reginald* 
the day you give up vamping accompam- 
ments and playing the latest ragtimes by 
ear, youre a lost man socially. 

REGINALD [deprecating Oh, I say! 

THE DOCTOR [n«Rg] Howcver, perhaps it’s 
too soon for you to try the music-cure yet 
It was your mother’s idea; but I’ll call and 
tell her to wait a day oi two I think she 
meant to send somebody to play I must be 
ofi“ now. Look m again later Meanwhile, 
sleep as much as you can Or you might read 
a httle 

REGINALD What Can I read? 

THE DOCTOR Try the Strand Magazine. 

REGINALD. But it’s SO frightfully intellectual 
It would overtax my brain 

the doctor. Oh, well, I suppose it would 
Well, sleep. Perhaps I’d better give you 
somethmg to send you ofif [he produces a 
medicine case^ 

REGINALD Whats this? Veronal? 

THE DOCTOR. Dont be alarmed Only the 
old-fashioned remedy* opium Take this 
[Reginald tales a pill]' that will do the tnck, 
I expect If you find after half an hour that 
it has only excited you, take another. I’ll 
leave one for you [^e puts one on the plate, and 


pockets Jus medicine case] 

REGINALD Better leave me a lot I like pills 
THE DOCTOR 'Thank you I’m not treating 
you with a view to a coroner’s inquest. You 
know, dont you, that opium is a poison? 
REGINALD Ycs, opium But not pdls 
THE DOCTOR Well, Hcaven forbid that I, 
a doctor, should shake anybody's faith in 
pills. But I shant leave you enough to kill 
you [He puts on his hat] 

REGINALD Youll tell them, wont you, not 
to let anyone in Really and truly I shall 
thiow myself out of the window if any 
stranger comes m I should go out of my 
mmd. 

THE DOCTOR None of us have very far to 
go to do that, my young fiaend Ta ta, for 
the moment [he makes for the central doors] 
REGINALD. You cant go out that way. I 
made my mother lock it and take away the 
key. I felt sure theyd let somebody in that 
way if she didnt YouH have to go the way 
you came. 

THE DOCTOR [returning] Right Now let me 
see you settle do^vn before I go. I want you 
to be asleep before I leave the room 

Reginald settles himself to sleep nith his face 
to the hack of the sofa The doctor goes softly to 
the side door and goes out 

REGINALD [sitting up mldly and staring 
qffhghtedly atthepiano\i>oetov\ Doctor' Help'!! 
THE DOCTOR [returning hastily] What is it? 
REGINALD [after another doubtful look at the 
piano] Nothmg [He composes himself to sleep 
again] 

THE DOCTOR Nothing' There must have 
been somethmg or you wouldnt have yelled 
hke that [Pulhng Reginald over so as to see his 
face] Here' what was it? 

REGINALD. Well, it’s gODC 
THE DOCTOR Whats gone? 

REGINALD The CTOCodllc 
THE DOCTOR 'The crocodile! 

REGINALD. Ycs It laughed at me, and was 
going to play the piano with its tail 

THE DOCTOR. Opium in small doses doesnt 
agree with you, my young friend [Taking 
the spare pill from the plate] I shall have to 
give you a second pill 

REGINALD But suppose two crocodilcs 
come! 

THE DOCTOR They wont If anything comes 
it wll be something pretty this time. Thats 
how opium acts Anyhow, youll be fast asleep 
m ten minutes Here Take it 
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REGINALD [after tahng the pill] It was awfully 
silly of me But you know I really saw the 
thmg 

THE DOCTOR You necdnt trouble about 
what you see with your eyes shut [He turns 
to the door] 

REoiNALD Would you mind looking under 
the sofa to make sure the crocodile isnt there? 

THE DOCTOR Why not look yourself? that 
would be more convincmg 

REOINALD I darent 

THE DOCTOR You duficr! [He looks] All 
serene No crocodile Now go bye bye [He 
goes out] 

Reginald again composes himself to sleep 
SomAodp unlwhs the central doors A lovely lady 
enters mth a bouquet in her hand She looks 
about her, takes a letter from wherever she 
carries letters, and starts on a voyage of dis- 
covery round the room, checking her observations 
by the contents of the letter The piano seems 
specially satisfactory she nods as she sees it 
Reginald seems also to be quite expected She 
does not speak to him When she is quite sahfed 
that she is in the right room, she goes to the piano 
and tantalizes the expectant audience for about 
two minutes by putting down her fowers on the 
candle-stand, tahng off her gloves and putting 
them with the flowers, tahng off half a dozen 
diamond rings in the same way, sitting doivn to 
the keyboard and finding it too near to the piano, 
then too far, then too high, then too low tn short, 
exhausting all ike tricks of the professional 
pianist before she at last strikes the keys and 
preludes brilhanily At the sound, Reginald, 
with a scream, rolls from the sofa and writhes 
on the carpet in horrible contortions She stops 
playing, amazed 

REGINALD Oh' Oh' Oh! The crocoddes! 
Stop! Ow! Oh! [He looks at the piano and sees 
the lady] Oh I say' 

THE LADV What on earth do you mean 
by making that noise when I’m playing? 
Have you no sense? Have you no manners? 

REGINALD [sitting on the floor] I’m awfully 
sorry 

THE LADY Sorry! Why did you do it? 

REGINALD I thought you were a crocodile 

THE LAD\ What a silly thmg to say! Do I 
look hke a crocodile? 

REOINALD No 

THE LADY Do I play hke a crocodile! 

REGINALD [cautiously rising and approaching 
her] Well, you know, it’s so hard to Imow how 
a crocodile would play 


THE LADY Stuff! [5Ae resumes her playing] 
REGINALD Please! [He stops her by shutting 
the keyboard lid] Who let you in? 

THE LADY [riDHg threateningly] What is that 
to you, pray? 

REOINALD [retreating timidly] It’s my room, 
you know 

THE LADY It’s nothing of the sort It's the 
Duchess of Dunmow’s room I know it's the 
right one, because she gave me the key; and 
it was the right key 

REGINALD But what did she do that for? 
Who are you, if you dont mmd my askmg? 

THE LADY I do mind your asking It’s no 
busmess of yours However, youd better 
know to wliom you are speaking I am Strega 
Thundndge [She pronounces it Strayga] 
REGINALD What! The female Paderewski' 
STREGA Pardon me I believe Mr Pader- 
ewski has been called the male 'Thundndge, 
but no gentleman would dream of repeating 
such offensive vulgarities Will you be good 
enough to return to your sofa, and hold your 
tongue, or else leave the room 
REGINALD But, you know, I am ill 
STREOA Then go to bed, and send for a 
doctor [S,^e sits down again to the keyboard] 
REGINALD [falling On his knees] You mustnt 
play You really mustnt I cant stand it I 
shall simply not be myself if you start playing 
STREGA [raising the ltd] Then I shall start 
at once 

REGINALD [running to her on his knees and 
snatching at her hands] No, you shant [She 
rises indignantly He holds on to her hands, but 
exclaims ecstatically] Oh, I say, what lovely 
hands youve gotl 

STREGA The idea! [She hurls him to ike 
carpet] 

REGINALD [on tkc floor staring at her] You 
are strong 

STREGA My strength has been developed 
by playing left hand octave passages — hke 
this [iMe begins playing Liszt's transcription of 
Schubert’s Erl Kdmg] 

REGINALD [puts hts fingers in his ears, but 
continues to stare at her] 

STREGA [stopping] I really cannot play if 
you keep your ears stopped It is an insult 
Leave the room 

REGINALD But I teU you it’s my room, ^ 
BTREOA [mwg] Leave the room, or I will 
rmg your bell and have you put out [She goes 
to ike little table, and poises her fingers over the 
hell ca?I] 
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REGINALD [ruskiitg to Aer] No no: somebody 
mil come if you ring, and I shall go distracted 
if a stranger comes in. [JViik a touch of her 
left hand she sends him reeling. He appeals to 
her plainiively\ Dont you see that I am ill? 

STREGA I see that you are mentally af- 
flicted -But that doesnt matter to me The 
Duchess of Dunmow has engaged me to 
come to this room and play for two hours. 
I never break an engagement, especially a 
two hundred and fifty gumea one [iSAe turns 
towards the piano"] 

REGINALD But didnt she teU you anythmg 
about me? 

STREGA [turm?ig bach to She said there 
would be a foolish young man m the room, 
but that I was not to mind him. She assured 
me you were not dangerous except to your- 
self [Collaring him and holding him bent back- 
wards over ike piano] But I wiH have no 
nonsense about not hstemng. All the world 
hstens when I play Listen, or go. 

REGINALD [helpless] But I shall have to sit 
on the stairs I darent go into any of the 
rooms I should meet people there 

STREGA You will meet plenty of people on 
the stairs, young man They are sitting six 
on each stair, not countmg those who are 
sitting astnde the hamsters on the chance 
of heanng me play. 

REGINALD How dreadfulf [Tearfully] Youve 
no nght to buUy me like this. I’m lU* I cant 
bear it I’U throw myself out of the wmdow 

STREGA [releasing luni] Do What an adver- 
tisement! It will be really kind of you [*S'Ae 
goes back to the keyboard and sits down to play] 

REGINALD [crossing to the mndow] Youll be 
sorry you were so unfeehng when you see 
my mangled body [He opens the window j looks 
out, shuts it hastily, and retreats with a scream] 
Theres a crowd I darent 

STREGA [ pleased] Waitmg to hear me play 
[sAe preludes softly] 

REGINALD [rfluisAed] Oh' I can stand that, 
you know. 

STREGA [ironically, still preluding] Thank 
you. 

REGINALD The fact IS, I. can play a bit 
myself 

STREGA [still preluding] An amateur, I 
presume. 

REGINALD I have often been told I could 
make a hvmg at it if I tned But of course 
it wouldnt do for a man in my position to 
loucr him self by becouung a professional. 


STREGA [abruptly ^ceasing to play] Tactful, 
that, I dont think! And what do you play, 
may I ask? 

REGINALD Oh, all the V ery best music 

STREGA For instance? 

REGINALD I wish you belonged to me 

STREGA [rising outraged] You young black- 
guard! How dare you? 

REGINALD You dont Understand: it’s the 
name of a tune Let me play it for you. [He 
sits down at the keyboard] I dont think you 
beheve I can play 

STREGA Pardon me I have heard a horse 
play the harmomum at a music hall. I can 
beheve anything. 

REGINALD Aha' [He plays] Do you hke 
that? 

STREGA. What IS it"* Is it mtended for 
music? 

REGINALD. Oh, you bcaufaful doll 

STREGA Take that [^Ae knocks htm sprawling 
over the keyboard]l Beautiful doll mdeed' 

REGINALD. Oh, I say' Look here* thats the 
name of the time too You seem qmte 
Ignorant of the best music Dont you know 
Rum Turn Tiddle, and Alexander’s Rag Time 
Band, and Take me back to the Garden of 
Love, and Everybody hkes our Mary. 

STREGA. Young man. I have never even 
heard of these abommations I am now going 
to educate you musically. I am gomg to play 
Chopm, and Brahms, and Bach, and Schu- 
mann, and — 

REGINALD [homfed] Y ou dont mean classical 
music? 

STREGA I do [he bolts through the central 
doors] 

STREGA [disgusted] Pig! [iS^e sits down at the 
piano ogam]. 

REGINALD [rushuig bock into the roorn] I for- 
got the people on the stairs: crowds of them. 
Oh, what shall I do' Oh dont, Dont, Dont 
play classical music to me. Say you wont 
Please. 

STREGA [foolr at htm enigmatically and softly 
plays a Luebesheder Waltz]^\ 

REGINALD Oh, I say. thats rather pretty 

STREGA. Like it? 

REGINALD AwfuUy. Oh, I say, you know I 
really do wish you belonged to me [Strega 
suddenly plays a violent Chopin study He goes 
into convulsions]. Oh! Stop! Mercy' Help' Oh 
please, please' 

STREGA [jpaustng with her hands raised over 
the keyboard, ready to pounce on the chords] Will 

2o2 
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you ever say that again? 

BEOiNALD Never I beg your pardon 
STREGA \saUsjied\ Hmt [5Ae drops her hands 
tn her lap] 

REGINALD [mptng kis brow] Oh, that ivaa 
fearfully classical 

STREGA You want your back stiffened a 
httle, my young fiaeni Besides, I really 
cannot earn tivo hundred and fifty guineas 
by playing soothmg syrup to you Now 
prepare for the worst, I’m gomg to make a 
man of you 

REGINALD HoW? 

STREGA With Chopm’s Polonaise m A Flat. 
Now Imagme yourself gomg into battle 
[He runs away as before] Goose! 

REGINALD \rHumtng as before] The crowd is 
worse than ever Have you no pity? 

STREGA. Come here D ont imagme yourself 
going mto battle Imagme that you have 
just been m a battle, and that you have 
saved your country by deeds of splendid 
bravery, and that you are going to dance 
with beautiful women who are proud of you 
Cem you imagme that? 

REGINALD Rathe - e - c - eiTr Thats how I 
always do imagme myself 
STREGA Right Now hsten [She plays ike 
first section of the Polonaise Reginald finches 
at first, but gradually braces himself, stiffens, 
struts, ikront up his head and slaps his chest] 
Thats better What a hero! [After a difficult 
passage] Takes a bit of domg, that, dearest 
child. [Coming to the chords which announce the 
middle sectwii] Now for it. 

REGINALD [uHoble to cojitam himself] Oh, this 
IS too glorious I must have a turn or I shall 
forget myself 

STREGA Can you play this? Nothmg but 
this [She plays the octave passage in the bass] 
REGINALD Just nddle tiddle, nddle tiddle, 
nddle tiddle, nddle tiddle? Nothmg but that? 

STREGA Very softly at first Like the tick- 
ing of a watch Then louder and louder, as 
you feel my soul swelhng 

REGINALD I Understand. Just give me 
those chords agam to buck me up to it [She 
plays the chords again He plays the octave 
passages, and they play the middle section as a 
dueL At the repeat he me»] Agam! agam! 
STREGA It’s meant to be played agam Now 
They repeat it At the end of the section she 
pushes him off the bench on to thefoor, and goes 
on with the Polonaise alone 
REGINALD Wonderful woman I have a 


confession to make, a confidence to impart. 
Your playing draws it from me Listen, 
Strega [she plays a horrible discord] I mean 
Miss Thundndge 

STREGA Thats better, but I prefer Wonder- 
ful Woman 

REGINALD You are a wonderful woman, 
you know Adored one — would you mmd my 
taking a httle valenan? I’m so excited [he 
takes joiHc] A — a — ah! Now I feel that I can 
speak Lirten to me, goddess laranothappy 
I hate my present existence I loathe parha- 
ment I am not fit for pubhc affairs I am 
condemned to hve at home with five coarse 
and brutal sisters who care for nothmg but 
Alpine chmbing, and looping the loop on 
aeroplanes, and gomg on deputations, and 
fightmg the pohce Do you know what they 
call me? 

STREGA [jplaying softly] What do they call 
you, dear? 

REGINALD ’They call me a Chnger Web, 1 
confess it. I am a Clinger I am not fit to be 
thrown unprotected upon the world I want 
to he shielded. I want a strong arm to lean 
on, a dauntless heart to be gathered to and 
cherished, a breadwinner on whose income 
I can hve without the sordid horrors of 
having to make money for myself I am a 
poor little thing, I know, Strega, but I could 
make a home for you I have great taste m 
carpets and pictures I can cook hke any- 
thing I can play quite mcely after dinner 
Though you mightnt think it, I can be qmte 
stem and strongmmded with servants I get 
on splendidly with children they never talk 
over my head as grown-up people do I have 
a real gemus for home life And I shouldnt 
at all mind being tyrannized over a httle in 
fact, I hke it It saves me the trouble of hav- 
mg to think what to do Oh, Strega, dont 
you want a dear httle domesticated husband 
who would have no concern but to please 
you, no thought outside our home, who 
would be unspotted and unsoiled by the rude 
cold world, who would never meddle in 
pohtics or annoy you by mterfermg with your 
profession? Is iiere any hope for me? 

STREGA [coming away from the piano] My 
child I am a hard, strong, independent, 
muscular woman. How can you, with youi 
delicate soft nature, see anything to love in 
me? I should hurt you, shock you, perhaps — 
yes let me confess it — I have a violent tem- 
per, and might even, in a transport of rage, 
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beat you 

REQiNAiiD. Oh do, do. Dont laugh at this 
ridiculous confession; but ever since I vras 
a child I have had only one secret longing, 
and that 'was to be mercilessly beaten by a 
splendid, strong, beautiful -woman 

STREGA [solemnly^ Reginald — I think your 
mother spoke of you as Reginald — 

REGINALD Rcjjy. 

STREGA I too have a confession to make. 
I too need some music to speak through, Wdl 
you be so good? 

REGINALD Angel \IIe rushes to the piano and 
plays sympathetically whilst she 

STREGA I, too, have had my dream. It has 
consoled me through the -weary hours when 
I practised scales for eight hours a day. It 
has pursued me through the applause of 
admiring thousands m Europe and America 
It IS a dream of a timid httle heart fluttering 
against name, of a gentle voice to welcome 
me home, of a silky moustache to kiss my 
weary fingers when I return from a Titamc 
struggle with Tchaikovsky’s Concerto m G 
major, of somebody utterly dependent on me, 
utterly devoted to me, utterly my o-wn, hving 


only to be cherished and worshipped by me 
REGINALD But you would be angry some- 
times* terrible, splendid, ruthless, -violent 
You would throw doivn the thmg you loved 
and trample on it as it clung to your feet 
STREGA. Yes — oh, why do you force me to 
confess it? — I should beat it to a jelly, and 
then cast myself m transports of remorse 
on its quivenng frame and smother it -with 
passionate kisses. 

REGINALD \pransported\ Let it be me, let it 
be me 

STREGA. You dare face this terrible destiny? 
REGINALD I embrace it. I adore you I am 
wholly yours Oh, let me chng, cling, cling 
STREGA [embracing him jiercely'\ Nothing 
shall tear you from my arms now. 

REGINALD Nothmg I am pro-vided for. Oh 
how happy this will make my mother' 
STREGA. Sweet name the day. 

He plays a wedding march. She plays the bass. 

Ayot St Lawrence, 

21st January 1914, 

THE END 


' XL 

TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 

A POLITICAL EXTBATAGANZA 


ACT I 

Night. One of the best bedrooms in one of the 
best suburban mllas in one of the richest cities in 
England, A young lady with an unhealthy com- 
plexion IS asleep in the bed A small table at the 
head of the bed, convenient to her right hand, and 
crowded with a medicine bottle, a measuring 
glass, a pill box, a clinical thermometer in a glass 
of water, a half read book with the place marked 
by a handkerchief, a powder puff and hand- 
mirror, and an electric bell handle on afiex, shews 
that the bed is a sick bed and the young lady an 
invalid 

The furniture includes a very handsome dress- 
ing table with silver-backed hairbrushes and toilet 
articles, a dainty pincushion, a stand of rings, a 
jewel box of black steel with the hd open and a 
rope of pearls heaped carelessly half in and half 
out, a Louis Quinse writing table and chair with 
inkstand, blotter, and cabinet of stationery, a 
magnificent wardrobe, a luxurious couch, and a 


tall screen of Chinese workmanship which, like 
the expensive carpet and everything else in the 
room, proclaims that the owner has money enough 
to buy the best things at Vie best shops tn the best 
purchaseable taste 

The bed is nearly in the middle of the room, so 
that the patient's nurses can pass freely between 
the wall and the head of it If we contemplate the 
room from the foot of the bed, with the patient’s 
toes pointing straight at us, we have the door 
{carefully sandbagged lest a draught of fresh 
air should creep underneath) level tmth us tn the 
nghthand wall, the couch against the same wall 
farther away, the window {every ray of moon- 
light excluded by closed curtains and a dark 
green spring bhnA) tn the middle of the left wall 
with the wardrobe on its right and the wntmg 
table on its left, the screen at right angles to the 
wardrobe, and the dressing table against the wall 
facing us halfway between the bed and the couch. 

Besides the chair at the writing table there is an 
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easy chair at the medicine table, and a chair at j 
each side of the dressing table I 

The room ts lighted by invisible cornice lights, \ 
and by tno mirror lights on the dressing table and | 
a portable one on the mnimg table, but these are 
now srvitcked off, and the only light in action ts 
another portable one on ike medicine table, very 
carefully subdued by a green shade 

The patient ts sleeping heavily Near her, in 
the easy chair, sits a Monster Jn shape and size 
it resembles a human being, but tn substance it 
seems to he made of a luminousjelly ivith a visible 
skeleton of short black rods It droops forward m 
the chair with its head tn its hands, and seems tn 
the last degree ntreiched 
THE MONSTER Ohl Oh'l Oh’!l I am SO illl so 
miserable’ Oh, I wish I were dead Why 
doesnt she die and release me from my suffer- 
ings? What right has she to get ill and make 
me ill hke this? Measles thate what she’s got 
Measlesl German measlesl And she’s given 
them to me, a poor innocent microbe that 
never did her any harm And she says that I 
gave them to her. Oh, is this jusbce? Oh, I 
feel so rotten 1 wonder what my tempera- 
ture IS they took it from under her tongue 
half an hour ago [Scrutinising the table and dis- 
covering the thermometer tn the glass] Here’s 
the thermometer theyve left it for the doc- 
tor to see instead of shaking it down If it’s 
over a hundred I'm done for I daxent look 
Oh, can it be that I’m dymg? I must look [li 
looks, and drops the thermometer hack into the 
glass with a gasping scream] A hundred and 
three! It’s all over [It collapses] 

The door opens, and an elderly lady and a 
young doctor come tn The lady steals along on 
tiptoe, full of the deepest concern for the invalid 
The doctor is indifferent, hut keeps up his bedside 
manner carefully, though he emdenily does not 
think the case so serious as the lady does She 
comes to the bedside on the invahd’s left He 
comes to the other side of the bed and looks atten- 
tively at his patient 

THE ELDERLY LADY [in a whisper sibillant 
enough to wake the dead] She is asleep 
THE MONSTER I should think so 'This fool 
here, the doctor, has given her a dose of the 
latest fashionable opiate that would keep a 
cock asleep td half past eleven on a May 
mommg 

THE ELDERLY LADY Oh doctoT, do you think 
there is any chance? Can she possibly survive 
this last temble comphcabon 
the monster' Measlesl He mistook it for 


mfluen^a. 

TUB ELDERLY LADY. It wRS SO unexpected’ 
such a crushing blow! And I have taken such 
care of her She is my only surviving child 
my pet my precious one Why do they all 
die? I have never neglected the smallest 
symptom of illness She has had doctors in 
attendance on her almost constantly smee 
she v\ os bom 

THE MONSTER Shc hos the constitution of a 
horse or she’d have died hke the others 

THE ELDERLY LADY Oh, dont you think, 
dear doctor — of course you know best, but I 
am so tembly anxious— dont you think you 
ought to change the prescription? I had such 
hopes of that Wt bottle; but you know it was 
after that that she developed measles 

THE DOCTOR My dear Mrs Mopply, you 
may rest assured that the bottle had notiung 
to do with the measles It was merely a gentle 
tome — 

THE MONSTER StTychnme! 

THE DOCTOR — to brace her up 

THE ELDERLY LADY But she got meosles 
after It 

THE DOCTOR That was a specific infection 
a germ, a nucrobe. 

THE MONSTER Mel Put it all on me 

THE ELDERLY LADY But how did it get in’’ 
I keep the windows closed so carefully. And 
there is a sheet steeped m carbohe acid al- 
ways hung over the door 

THE MONSTER [i?i tears] Not a breath of fresh 
air for mel 

THE DOCTOR Who knows? It may have 
lurked here since the house was built You 
nev er can tell But you must not worry It is 
not serious a hght rubeola you can hardly 
call it measles We shall pull her tlirough, be- 
lieve me 

THE ELDERLY LADY. It IS SUch a COmfort to 
hear you say so, doctor . I am sure I shall 
never be able to express my gratitude for all 
you have done for us 

THE DOCTOR Oh, that IS my profession We 
do what we can. 

THE ELDERLY LADY Yes, but some doctots 
are dreadfiil. There was that man at Folke- 
stone he was impossible He tore aside the 
curtam and let the blazing sunlight into the 
room, though she cannot bear it without 
green spectacles He opened the windows 
and let m all the cold mommg air I told him 
he was a murderer, and he only said “One 
gumea, please” I am sure he let m that 
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microbe. 

THE DOCTOR. Ohj three inonth3 ago' No; it 
was not that. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Then what was it? Oh, 
are you quite qmte sure that it would not be 
better to change the prescnption^ 

THE DOCTOR. Well, I have already changed 
it. 

THE MONSTER Three tunes' 

THE ELDERLY LADY Oh, I know you have, 
doctor: nobody could have been kinder But 
It really did not do her any good She got 
worse 

THE DOCTOR But, my dear lady, she was 
sickening for measles. That was not the fault 
of my prescription 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, of COUTSe not. YoU 
mustnt think that I ever doubted for a mo- 
ment that everythmg you did was for the 
best StiU — 

THE DOCTOR Oh, Very Well, Very Well IwiH 
vmte another prescription 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, thank you, thank 
you; I felt sure you would. I have so often 
knoivn a change of medicme work wonders 
THE DOCTOR. When we have pulled her 
through this attack I think a change of air — 
THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh no dont Say that 
She must be near a doctor who knows her 
constitution Dear old Dr Newland knew it 
so well from her very birth 

THE DOCTOR. Unfortunately, Newland is 
dead 

THE ELDERLY LADY. YeS, but yOU boUght 
his practice I should never be easy m my 
mmd if you were not withm call You per- 
suaded me to take her to Folkestone; and see 
what happened! No. never agam 

THE DOCTOR Oh, well! \He shrugs his shoul- 
ders resignedly, and goes to the hSbide iahle\ 
What about the temperature^ 

THE ELDERLY LADY. The day nuTse took it. 
I havnt dared to look 

THE DOCTOR \hohng at the thermometer'] Hm' 
THE ELDERLY LADY [irembltng] Has it gone 
up? Oh, doctor' 

THE DOCTOR [hastily shaking the mercury 
down] No Nothing. Nearly normal. 

THE MONSTER Liar' 

THE ELDERLY LADY. What a rehef ! 

THE DOCTOR You must be careful, though 
Dont fancy she’s well yet sheisnt She must 
not getout of bed for amoment. Theshghtest 
chill might be senous 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Doctor are you sure 


you are not concealing something from me'' 
Why does she never get well m spite of the 
fortune I have spent on her illnesses'* There 
must be some deep-rooted cause' Tell me the 
worst I have dreaded it aU my life Perhaps 
I should have told you the whole truth; but I 
was afraid Her uncle’s stepfather died of an 
enlarged heart. Is that what it is? 

THE DOCTOR. Good gracious, NO' What put 
that mto your head^ 

THE ELDERLY LADY. But even before this 
rash broke out there were pimples. 

THE MONSTER. Boils! Too many chocolate 
creams. 

THE DOCTOR Oh, that! Nothing Her blood 
IS not qmte what it should be But we shall 
get that nght. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. YoU are SUre it IS not 
her limgs? 

THE DOCTOR My good lady, her lungs are 
as soimd as a seagull’s 

THE ELDERLY LADY Then it must be her 
heart Dont deceiv e me She has palpitations 
She told me the other day that it stopped for 
five nunutes when that homd nurse was rude 
to her 

THE DOCTOR Nonsense' She wouldnt be 
ahve now if her heart had stopped for five 
seconds. 'There is nothing constitutionally 
wrong Ahttlebelowpar ihatisaU We shall 
feed her up scientifically Plenty of good 
fresh meat A half bottle of champagne at 
lunch and a glass of port after dumer mtU 
make another woman of her. A chop at break- 
fast, rather underdone, is sometimes very 
helpful. 

THE MONSTER I shall die of overfecdmg So 
will she too; thats one consolation. 

THE DOCTOR Dont Worry about the mcaslcs 
It’s really qmte a hght case. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, you Can depend on 
me for that Nobody can say that I am a 
worrier You wont forget the new prescrip- 
tion? 

THE DOCTOR I wiU Write it here and now [he 
takes out his pen and look, and sits down at the 
writing table] 

THE ELDERLY LADY Oh, thank you And I 
■will go and see what the new mght nurse is 
domg They take so long -with their cups of 
tea [sAe goes to the door and is about to go out 
when she hesitates and comes iccXJ Doctor I 
know you dont beheve in moculations; but I 
cant help thinkmg she ought to have one. 
They do so much good. 
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THE cocTTOR [almost at the end of hs patience] 
My deat Mis Mopply I iie\er said that I 
dont behev e m inoculations But it is no use 
inoculating vrhen the patient is already fully 
infected. 

THE EIJ3EBI.Y LADY But I have found it so 
necessary mjself I vras inoculated against 
influenza three years ago, and I hai e had it 
only four times since My sister has it ei ery I 
February. Do, to please me, give her an m- ] 
oculation I feel such a responsibdity if an}- 
thmg IS left undone to cure her i 

THE DOCTOH Oh Very u ell, \ ery vrell I will 
see what can be done She shall have both an 
moculation and a new prescnphon Will that 
set ) our mmd at rest? 

THE ELDEHLY L.VDY. Oh, thank you. You 
have lifted such a weight from my conscience 
I feel sure they will do her the greatest good 
And now evcuse me a moment while I fetch 
the nurse [.SAe goes out] 

THE DOCTOR. What a perfectly maddemng 
woman' 

THE woNSTER [ming and coming behind Aim] 
Yes amt she? 

THE DOCTOR ^jfarfiag] What' Who is that'' 
THE JIONSTER Nobodv but me and the 
patient And you hai e dosed her so that she 
wontspeakagom for ten hours Youwillover- 
do that some day 

THE DOCTOR. Ruhbish! She thought it was 
an opiate; but it was only an aspinn dissoK ed 
m ether. But who am I talking to^ I must be 
drunk. f 

THE HONSTER Not a bit of It, 

THE DOCTOR Then who are you-’ What are 
you'’ IWiere are you? Is this a tnck'* 

THE s^o^sTEB I’m Only an unfortunate sick 
bacdlus 

THE DOCTOR. A sick bacillus' 

THE aI0^sTER. Yes I suppose it never 
occurs to you that a bacillus can be sick like 
anyone else 

THE DOCTOR. Whats the matter with you'' 
THE MONSTER. Meosles 
THE DOCTOR. Kot! The microbe of measles 
has neier been discoiered. If there is a 
microbe it cannot be measles, it must be 
par vmcasles 

THE MONSTER Great Hea\ens' what are 
parameasles? 

THE DOCTOR. Something so hke measles 
that nobody can see any difference. 

THE MONSTER. If there is no measles xm- 
crobe why did j ovi tell the old girl that her 


daughter caught measles from a microbe? 

THE DOCTOR Patieuts insist on having 
microbes nowadays If I told her there is no 
measles microbe she wouldnt beheve me, and 
I should lose my patient. 'When there is no 
microbe I mient one Am I to understand 
that you are the missmg microbe of measles, 
and ^at you bave giv en them to this patient 
here? 

THE MONSTER No shc gave them to me 
These humans are full of homd diseases they 
infect us poor nucrobes with them, and you 
doctors pretend that it is we that infect them. 
Y’ou ought all to be struck off the register. 

THE DOCTOR. Wc should be, if we talked 
like that. 

THE MONSTER Oh, I fed SO AVTCtched' 
Please cure my measles 

THE DOCTOR leant I cant cure any disease. 
But I get the credit when the patients cure 
themseh es When she cures herself she will 
cure you too. 

THE MONSTER But shc Cant cure herself 
because j on and her mother wont give her a 
dog’s chance You wont let her ha\e even a 
breath of fresh air I tell > ou she’s naturally 
as strong as a rhmoceros Curse jour silly 
bottles and moculations' W’hy dont you 
chuck them and turn faith healer^ 

THE DOCTOR. I am a faith healer You dont 
suppose I beheve the bottles cure people'’ 
But the patient’s faith m the bottle does 

THE MONSTER Youieabumbug thatswbat 
you are. 

THE DOCTOR Faith IS humbug But it works 

THE MONSTER. ’Then why do you call it 
science? 

the doctor. Because people beheve in 
science. ’The Chnstian Saentists call their 
fudge science for the same reason. 

the monster ’The Chnstian Scientists let 
their patients cure themselves. W’hy dont 
you? 

THE DOCTOR I do But I help them. You 
see, It’s easier to behev e m bottles and in- 
oculations than m oneself and m that mys- 
tenoiis power that gives us our hfe and that 
I none of us knows anything about Lots of 
people bebeve m the bottles and wouldnt 
know what you were talking about if you 
suggested the real thmg And the bottles do 
the tnck. My patients get well as often as 
not. That is, unless their number’s up ’Then 
we all hav e to go 

the monster. No girl’s number is up until 
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she’s TPom out I tell you this girl could cure 
herself and cure me if youd let her. 

THE DOCTOR And I tell you that it would be 
very hard work for her. Well, why should she 
work hard when she can afford to pay other 
people to work for her? She doesnt black her 
own boots or scrub her own floors She pays 
somebody else to do it Why should she cure 
herself, which is harder work than blacking 
boots or scrubbing floors, when she can afford 
to pay the doctor to cure her? It pays her and 
it pays me. That’s logic, my finend. And now, 
if you ^vlll excuse me, I shall take myself off 
before the old woman comes back and pro- 
vokes me to wring her neck [i?Mz«g] Mark 
my words, someday somebody ■wiU fetch her 
a dout over the head Somebody who can 
afford to Not the doctor. She has driven me 
mad already the proof is that I hear voices 
and talk to them. [He goes out\. 

THE MONSTER Youre Saner than most of 
them, you fool. They thmk I have the keys of 
hfe and death m my pocket; but I have 
nothmg but a homd headache Oh dear' oh 
dear! 

The Monster nanders away behind the screen. 
The patient, left alone, begins to stir in her bed. 
She turns over and calls querulously for some- 
body to attend to her 

THE PATIENT NuTse' Mother! Oh, is anyone 
there? [Crying\ Selfish beasts' to leave me 
like this. [iSAe snatches angrily at the electric bell 
which hangs within her reach and presses the 
button repeatedly'] 

The Elderly Lady and the night nurse come 
running in The nurse is young, quick, active, 
resolute, and decidedly pretty Mrs Mopply goes 
to the bedside table, the nurse going to the patient’s 
left 

THE ELDERLV LADY. What IS it, darhng'* Are 
you awake? Was the sleepmg draught no 
good? Are you worse? What has happened? 
What has become of the doctor^ 

THE PATIENT. I am m the most frightful 
agony. I hawe been lying here rmgrng for ages 
and ages, and no one has come to attend to 
me. Nobody cares whether I am ahve or dead. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, how Can you say 
such things, darlmg? I left the doctor here I 
was away only for a mmute I had to receive 
the new night nurse and give her her instruc- 
tions Here she is And oh, do cover up your 
arm, darlmg. You wiU get a chiU, and then it 
wiU be all over. Nurse see that she is never 
uncovered for a moment. Do you think it 


would be well to have another hot water 
bottle against her arm until it is qmte warm 
again? Do you feel it cold, darlmg^ 

THE PATIENT [angrily] Yes, deadly cold 

THE ELDERLY LADY Oh dout Say that And 
there is so much pneumonia about. I wish the 
doctor had not gone. He could sound your 
lungs — 

NIGHT NURSE [feehng the patient’s arm] She 
is qmte warm enough. 

THE PATIENT [bursting into tears] Mother* 
take this hateful woman away. She wants to 
kill me. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh no, dear* she has 
been so highly recommended. I cant get a 
new nurse at this hour. Wont you try, for my 
sake, to put up wuth her until the day nurse 
comes m the morning? 

THE NURSE Come! Let me arrange your 
pillows and make you comfortable You are 
smothered with all this bedding. Four thick 
blankets and an eiderdown! No wonder you 
feel irritable. 

THE PATIENT [screaming] Dont touch me. 
Go away. You want to murder me. Nobody 
cares whether I am ahve or dead. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, darhng, dont keep 
on saying that You know it’s not true, and 
it does hurt me so. 

THE NURSE You must not mmd what a sick 
person says, madam You had better go to 
bed and leave the patient to me. You are 
qmte worn out [She comes to Mrs Mopply and 
takes her arm coaxingly hut firmly] 

THE ELDERLY LADY Iknow I am: I am ready 
to drop. How sympathetic of you to notice it! 
But how can I leave her at such a moment? 

THE NURSE. She Ought not to have more 
than one person m the room at a tune. You 
see how it excites and worries her. 

THE ELDERLY LADY. Oh, thats Very true 
The doctor said she was to be kept as qmet 
as possible. 

THE NURSE [leading her to the door] You need 
a good mght’s sleep You may trust me to do 
what IS right and necessary. 

THE ELDERLY LADY [whispcTing] I Will in- 
deed. How kmd of you! You will let me know 
if anything — 

THE NURSE Ycs, yes I promise to come for 
you and wake you if anything happens. Good 
night, madam. 

THE ELDERLY LADY [soito voce] Good night. 
[SAe steals out] 

The nurse, left alone with her patient, pays no 
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attention to her, hut goes to the window She opens 
the curtains and raises the blind, admitting a 
flood of moonlight She unfastens the sash and 
throws it right up She then makes for the door, 
where the electric sivitck is 

THE PATIENT \huddling herself up in the bed- 
clothes] What are you domg? Shut that win- 
dow and pull down that blind and close those 
curtains at once Do you want to kill me? 
The nurse turns all the lights full on 
THE PATIENT [hiding her epes] Oh 1 OhI I 
cant bear it turn it off 

The nurse snitches the lights off 
THE PATIENT So mconsideratc of you! 

The nurse switches the lights on again 
THE PATIENT Oh, pleasc, please Not all 
that hght 

The nurse snitches off 

The PATIENT No, no Leave me something 
to read by My bedside lamp is not enough, 
} ou stupid idiot 

The nurse switches on again, and calmlp re- 
turns to the bedside 

THE PATIENT I Cant imagine how anyone 
can be so thoughtless and clumsy when I am 
so ill I am suffermg horribly Shut that win- 
dow and sivitch off half those hghts at once 
do you hear? 

The nurse snatches the eiderdown and one of 
the pillows rudely from the bed, letting the pauent 
down with ajerk, and arranges them comfortably 
in the bedside chair 

the PATIENT How daxc you touch my 
pillow? The audacityl 

The nurse sits down, takes out a leaf cut from 
an illustrated journal, and proceeds to study it 
attentively 

THE PATIENT Well' How much longer are 
you gomg to sit there neglecting me-’ Shut 
that mndow instantly 

THE NuasE [insolently, in her commonest dia- 
lect] Oh go to — to sleep [she resumes her study 
of the document] 

THE pvTiENT Dont dare address me like 
that I dont beheve you are a properly quah- 
fied nurse 

THE NURSE [calmly] I should think not I 
Mouldnt take liae thousand a year to be a 
nurse But I know hoav to deal with you and 
}our bke, because I uaa once a patient m a 
hospital where the women patients uere a 
rough lot, and the nurses had to treat them 
accordingl} I kept my eyes open there, and 
learnt a little of the game [She takes a paper 
packet from her pocket and opens it on the bed- 


side table It contains about half a pound of 
kitchen Do you know what that is and 
what it’s for? 

THE PATIENT Is it medicmc? 

THE NURSE Yes It’s a cure for screammg 
and hysterics and tantrums When a woman 
starts making a row, the first thing she does 
IS to open her mouth A nurse avho knows her 
business just shoves a handful of this into it. 
Gimmon kitchen salt No more screaming 
Understand? 

THE PATIENT [hardily] No I dont [she reaches 
for the bell] 

THE NURSE [intercepting her quickly] No you 
dont throws the bell cord with its button 
away on the floor behind the bed] Now we shant 
be disturbed No bell And if you open your 
mouth too wide, youll get the salt See? 

THE PATIENT And do you think I am a poor 
avoman in a hospital whom you can illtreat as 
you please? Do you know what iviU happen 
to you when my mother comes m the mom- 
mg? 

THE NURSE In the monung, darhng, I shall 
be over the hills and far away 
THE PATIENT And you expect me, sick as I 
am, to stay here alone with you! 

THE NURSE We shant be alone I’m expect- 
ing a friend. 
the patient a friendl 
THE NURSE A gentleman friend I told him 
he might drop m when he saw the hghts 
switched off twice 

THE PATIENT So that was why — 

THE NURSE That was why 
the PATIENT And you calmly propose to 
have your young man here in my room to 
amuse yourself all night before my face 
the nurse You can go to sleep 
THE PATIENT I shall do nothing of the sort 
You will have to behave yourself decently 
before me 

the NURSE Oh, dont worry about that 
He’s coming on busmess He’s my busmess 
partner, m fact not my best boy 

THE PATIENT And Can you not find some 
more smtable place for your busmess than in 
my room at mght? 

THE NURSE You SCO, you dont know the 
nature of the busmess yet It’s got to be done 
here and at mght Here he is, I think 
A burglar, well dressed, wearing rubber gloves 
and a small white mask over his nose, clambers 
in He IS still tn hts early thirties, and quite good- 
looking His voice IS disarmingly pleasant 
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THE BURGLAR All Tjght, Sweetie? 

THE NURSE All right, Popsy. 

The hurglarclosesiheiitndomsoflly; draivsihe 
curtains, and comes past the nurse to the bedside. 

THE BURGLAR Damn it, she’s awake Didnt 
you give her a sleepmg draught^ 

THE PATIENT. Do you expcct me to sleep 
■with you m the room? Who are you!* and 
what are you wearmg that mask for^ 

THE BURGLAR. Only SO that you iviU not 
recognize me if "We should happen to meet 
again 

THE PATIENT. I huve HO intention of meet- 
ing you agam So you may just as well take 
it o£F 

THE NURSE I havnt broken to her what we 
are here for, Popsy. 

THE PATIENT I neither know nor care what 
you are here for. All I can tell you is that if 
you dont leave the room at once and send my 
mother to me, I -will give you both measles. 

THE BURGLAR. We have both had them, 
dear mvahd. I am afraid we must mtrude a 
httle longer [To the nurse] Have you found 
out where it is’ 

THE NURSE No I havnt had tune The 
dressing table’s over there Try that 

The burglar crosses to the other side of the 
bed, coming round by the foot of it, and is making 
for the dressing table when — 

THE p.iTiENT. What do you want at my 
dressing table? 

THE BURGLAR Obviously, youT Celebrated 
pearl necklace 

THE PATIENT [escaping from her bed with, a 
formidable bound and planting herself ivith her 
back to the dressing table as a bulwark for the 
jewel case\ Not if I know it, you shant. 

THE BURGLAR [approacMng Aer] You really 
must allow me 

THE PATIENT. Take "that 

Holding on to the table edge behind her, she 
lifts her foot vigorously waist high, and shoots it 
hard into his solar plexus He curls up on ike bed 
with an agonised groan and rolls off on to the 
carpet at the other side The nurse rushes across 
behind the head of the bed and tackles the patient 
The patient swoops at her knees; lifts her, and 
sends herfiying She comes down with a thump 
flat on her hack on the couch The patient pants 
hard, sways giddily; staggers to the bed and falls 
on it, exhausted The nurse, dazed by thepatient’s 
very unexpected athleticism, hut not hurt, springs 
up 

THE NURSE Qmck,Popsy tieherfeet She’s 


famted. 

THE BURGLAR [utters a lamentable groan and 
rolls over on kisfacdy^ 

THE NURSE. Be qmck, will you? 

THE BURGLAR [trying to nse] Ugh! Ugh' 

THE NURSE [running to him and shaking kivi\ 
My God, you are a fool, Popsy. Come and 
help me before she comes to. She’s too 
strong for me 

THE BURGLAR. Ugh' Let me die 

THE NURSE Are you gomg to he there for 
ever? Has she killed you? 

THE BURGLAR [nsiiig slowly to his knees'] As 
nearly as doesnt matter Oh, Sweetiest, why 
did you tell me that this hea-vyweight cham- 
pion was a helpless mvahd? 

THE NURSE Shut up Get the pearls 

THE BURGLAR [nrtng With difficulty] I dont 
seem to want any pearls She got me just m 
the wind I am sorry to have been of so little 
assistance; but oh, my Sweetie-Weetie, 
Nature never intended us to be burglars. Our 
first attempt has been a hopeless failure. Let 
us apologize and withdraw 

THE NURSE. Fathead' Dont be such a 
coward. [Looking closely at the patient] I say, 
Popsy* I beheve she’s asleep 

THE BURGLAR. Let her sleep Wake not the 
honess’s wrath 

THE NURSE You maddenmg fool, dont you 
see that we can tie her feet and gag her 
before she wakes, and get away wth the 
pearls. It’s qmte easy if we do it qmck to- 
gether Come along 

THE BURGLAR Do not dcceivc yourself, my 
pet we should have about as much chance as 
if we tried to take a female goriUa to the Zoo 
No: I am not gomg to steal those jewels. 
Honesty is the best pohcy I have another 
idea, and a much better one. You leave this 
to me [He goes to the dressing table. She follows 
hini] 

THE NURSE Whatever have you got into 
your silly head now? 

THE BURGLAR You shall see [Handling the 
jewel case] One of these safes that open by a 
secret arrangement of letters As they are as 
troublesome as an automatic telephone no- 
body ever locks them. Here is the necklace. 
By Jove' If they are all real, it must be worth 
about twenty thousand poimds. Gosh' here’s 
a nng -with a big blue diamond in it Worth 
four thousand pounds if it’s worth a penny 
Sweetie, we are on velvet for the rest of our 
hves. 
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THE NURSE What good are blue diamonds 
to us if we dont steal them? 

THE BURGLAu Walt Wait and see Go and 
sit dow in that chair and look as hke a mce 
gentle nurse as you can 
THE NURSE But — 

THE BURGLAR Do as you are told Have 
faitli — faith in your Popsy 
THE NURSE [o6«/«ng] Well, I give it up 
Youre mad 

THE BURGLAR I was never saner in my life 
Stop How does she call people? Hasnt she an 
electric bell? Where is it? 

THE NURSE [j^idang it up] Here I chucked it 
out of her reach when she u as grabbing at it 
THE BURGLAR Put it On the bed close to her 
hand 

THE NURSE. Popsy youre off your chump 
She — 

THE BURGLAR Swectie m our firm I am the 
brains you are the hand. This is going to be 
our most glonous achievement. Obey me 
instantly 

THE NURSE [resignedly] Oh, very well [SAe 
places the hanMe of the hell as desired] I wash 
my hands of this job [SAe sits down doggedly] 
the burglar [coming to the bedside] By the 
way, she is hardly a success as The Sleeping 
Beauty She has a wretched complexion, and 
her breath is not precisely ambrosial But if 
we can turn her out to grass she may put up 
some good looks And if her punch is any- 
- thing hke her kick she will be an mvaluable 
bodyguard for us two weakhngs — if I can 
persuade her to join us 
the nurse Jom usl What do you mean? 
the burglar Shshshshsh Not too much 
noise we must ivake her gently [He stoops 
to the patient's ear and nhtspers] Miss Mopply 
the patient [in a murmur of protest] Mmm- 

nmunmrnrnTTiTriiTiTTiTTirnni 

the nurse What does she say? 
the burolar She says, in efiect, “Youhave 
waked me too soon I must slumber again." 
[To the patient, more distinctly] It is not your 
dear mother, Miss Mopply it is the burglar 
[The patient springs half up, threateningly He 
falls on hts knees and throws up his Aundj] 
Kamerad, Miss Mopply Kamerad' I am 
utterly at your mercy The bell is on your 
bed, close to your hand look at it You have 
only to press the button to bring your mother 
and the police m upon me [she seizes the handle 
of the bell] and be a miserable invalid agam 
for the rest of your hfe [5Ae drops the bell 


thoughtfully] Not an attractive prospect, is 
it? Now listen I have something to propose 
to you of the greatest importance something 
that may make another woman of you and 
change your entire destiny You can listen to 
me m perfect security at any moment you 
can rmg your bell, or throw us out of the 
wmdow if you prefer it I ask you for five 
imnutes only 

The patient [still dangerously on guard] 
Well? 

the burglar [rising] Let me give you one 
more proof of my confidence [He takes off his 
mask] Look. Can you be afraid ofsuch a face? 
Do I look hke a burglar? 

THE patient [relaxing, and even shewing 
signs of goodhumor] No you look like a curate 
the burglar [a little hurt] Oh, not a curate. 
I hope I look at least hke a beneficed clergy- 
man But it IS very clever of you to have 
found me out The fact is, I am a clergyman 
But I must ask you to keep it a dead secret, 
for my father, who is an atheist, would dis- 
Inhent me if he knew I was secretly ordamed 
when I was up at Oxford, 
the patient Oh, this is ridiculous I’m 
dreaming It must be that new sleeping 
draught thedoctorgaveme But it'sdehcious, 
because I’m dreaming that I’m perfectly 
well Ive never been so happy m my life Go 
on with the dream, Pops the mcest part of 
it IS that I am in love with you My beautiful 
Pops, my own, my darhng, you are a perfect 
film hero, only more like an English gentle- 
man. [SAe naves him a Aws] 
the nurse. Well I’ll be da — 
the burglar Shshshshsh. Break not the 
spell 

THE PATIENT [with a deep sigh of content- 
ment] Let nobody wake me I'm in heaven. 
[She sinks back blissfully on her pillows] Goon, 
Pops Tell me another 
the burglar Splendid [He takes a chair 
from beside the dressing table and seats himself 
comfortably at the bedside] We are going to 
have an ideal night Now listen. Picture to 
yourself a heavenly afternoon m July a 
Scottish loch surroimded by mirrored moun- 
tains, and a boat — ^may I call it a shallop? — 
the patient [ecstaUcally] A shallop' Oh, 
Popsy! 

the burglar — with Sweetie sitting in the 
stem, and I stretched out at full length with 
my head pillowed on Sweetie’s knees 
the Patient You can leave Sweetie out. 
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Pops, Her amorous emotions do not interest 
me. 

THE BOBGLAH. You misvmderstand Swee- 
tie’s thoughts were far 6om me. She was 
thinkmg about you 

THE PATIENT. Just hke her impudence! How 
did she know about me? 

THE BURGLAii Simply euough. In her lily 
hand was a copy of The Lady’s Pictorial It 
contamed an illustrated account of your 
jewels. Can you guess what Sweetie said to 
me as she gazed at the soft majesty of the 
mountains and bathed her soul m the beauty 
of the sunset? 

THE PATIENT. Yes. She Said “Popsy: we 
must pmch that necklace ” 

THE BUBGLAB Exactly Word for word. But 
now can you guess ivhat I said? 

THE PATIENT. I suppose you Said “Right 
you are. Sweetie” or something vulgar hke 
that. 

THE BUBGLAB. Wrong. I said, “If that girl 
had any sense she’d steal the necklace her- 
self” 

THE PATIENT, Oh! This IS getting mterest- 
ing How could I steal my oivn necklace? 

THE BUBGLAB. Sell it, and have a glonous 
spree ivith the price. See life Live You dont 
call being an mvahd hvmg, do you? 

THE PATIENT Why shouldnt I call it hvmg? 
I am not dead. Of course when I am awake I 
am terribly dehcate — 

THE BURGLAR. Dehcatc! It’s not five mmutes 
smce you knocked me out, and threw Sweetie 
all over the room. If you can fight like that 
for a strmg of pearls that you never have a 
chance of wearing, why not fight for freedom 
to do what you like, ■with your pocket full of 
money and all the fun m the ivide world at 
your command? Hang it all, dont you want 
to. be young and goodlookmg and have a 
sweet breath and be a lawn tennis champion 
and enjoy everything that is to be enjoyed 
instead of fro'wsting here and being messed 
about by your silly mother and all the doc- 
tors that live on her folly? Have youmo con- 
science, that you waste God’s gifts so shame- 
fully? You tlunk you are m a state of illness 
Youre not* youre m a state of sin. Sell the 
necklace and buy your salvation -with the 
proceeds. 

THE PATIENT. Youre a clergyman all right, 
Pops But I dont know how to sell the neck- 
lace 

THE BUBGLAB I do. Let me sell it for you- 


You will of course give us a fairly handsome 
commission on the transaction. 

THE PATIENT. Thcres some catch in this. If 
I trust you -with it how do I know that you 
■will not keep the whole price for yourseh? 

THE BURGLAR. Swcctie Miss Mopply has 
the makmgs of a good busmess woman in her. 
[Yo thcf(Uxen£\ Ju^ reflect. Mops (Let us call 
one another Mops and Pops for short) If I 
steal that necklace, I shall have to sell it as 
a burglar to a man who ■wdl know perfectly 
well ihat I have stolen it. I shall be lucky if I 
get a fiftieth of its value. But if I sell it on 
the square, as the agent of its lawful owner, 
I shall be able to get its full market value. 
The payment ivill be made to you; and I -will 
trust you to pay me the commission. Sweetie 
and I ivill be more than satisfied -with fifty 
per cent. 

THE PATIENT. Fifty' Oh! 

THE BURGLAR \Jirjnly\ I thmk you will ad- 
ncut that we deserve it for our enterprise, our 
nsk, and the pncelessboon of your emancipa- 
tion from this ivretched home. Is it a bargain. 
Mops? ^ 

THE PATIENT It's a monstxous overcharge; 
but m dreamland generosity costs nothmg. 
You shall have your fifty. Lucky for you 'that 
I'm asleep. If I wake up I shall never get 
loose from my people and my social position. 
It’s all very well for you two criminals: you 
can do what you hke. If you were ladies and 
gentlemen, youd know how hard it is not to 
do what everybody else does. 

THE BUBGLAB. Pardon me, but I think you 
■will feel more at ease -with us if I inform you 
that we are ladies and gentlemen My o-wn 
rank — ^not that I would presume on it for a 
moment — ^is, if you ask Burke or Debrett, 
higher than your o^wn Your people’s money 
was made m trade, my people have always 
hved by o-wrung property or govenung Croivn 
Colomes Sweetie would be a woman of the 
highest position but for the unfortunate fact 
that her parents, though umted m the sight 
of Heaven, were not legally married. At least 
so she tells me 

THE NURSE \kotly^ I tell you what is ■true. 
\To the patient] Popsy and I are as good com- 
pany as ever you kept 

THE PATIENT. No, Sweetie you are a com- 
mon httle devil and a har But you amuse me. 
If you were a real lady you wouldnt amuse 
me. Youd be afraid to be so unladyhke 

THE BUBGLAB. Just SO Come! confess! we 
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are better fiin than your dear an\ious 
mother and the curate and all the sympathiz- 
mg relatives, amt we? Of course we are 

THE PATIENT I think it perfectly scandalous 
that you two, who ought to be in prison, are 
having all the fun while I, because I am re- 
spectable and a lady, might just as well be m 
prison 

THE buhqlar Dont you wish you could 
come ivith us? 

THE PATIENT \calmly\ I fully intend to come 
with you I’m going to make the most of this 
dream. Do you forget that I love you, Pops 
The world IS befoje us You and Sweetie have 
had a week in the land of the mountain and 
the flood for seven gumeas, tips mcluded 
Now you shall have an eternity with your 
Mops in the loveliest earthly paradise we can 
find, for nothing 

THE NURSE And where do I come m? 

THE PATIENT You ivill be OUT chaperonc 

THE NURSE Chaperone! Well, you have a 
nerve, you have 

THE PATIENT Listen. You will be a Coun- 
tess We shall go abroad, where nobody ivill 
know the difference You shall have a splendid 
foreign title The Countess Valbnom doesnt 
that tempt you? 

THE NURSE Tempt me hell! I’ll see you 
further first 

THE BURGLAR Stop Sweebe I have another 
idea A regular dazzler Lets stage a kidnap 

THE NURSE. What do you mean? stage a 
kidnap 

THE BURGLAR It’s quite simple. We kidnap 
Mops that IS, we shall hide her m the moun- 
tains of Corsica or Istna or Dahnaba or 
Greece or m the Atlas or where you please 
that IS out of reach of Scotland Yard We 
shall pretend to be bngands Her devoted 
mother iviU cough up five thousand to ransom 
her We shall share the ransom fifty-fifty 
fifty for Mops, twentyfive for you, tiventyfive 
for me Mops you will realize not only the 
■value of the pearls, but of yourself What a 
sboke of finance' 

THE PATIENT [exa/gd] Greece! Dalmaba! 
Kidnapped' Brigands! Ransomed' [Collapting 
a Uitle\ Oh, dont tantalize me, you two fools 
j ou hav e forgotten the measles 

The Monster suddenly reappears from behind 
the screen It tj transfigured The bloated mori- 
bund Caliban has become a.dainty Ariel 

THE MONSTER [picking up the last remark of 
the paUeni\ So hav e j ou No more measles 


that scrap for the jewels cured you and cured 
me Ha ha' I am well, I am well, I am w'ell 
[// bounds about ecstatically, and finally perches 
on the pillons and gets into bed beside the paUeni\ 
THE NURSE If you could jump out of bed to 
knock out Popsy and me you can jump out to 
dress yourself and hop it from here Wrap 
yourself up well we have a car waiting 
THKBURGLAB It’snoworsethanbemgtaken 
to a nursmg home. Mops Strike for freedom 
Up wth you! 

They pull her out of bed 
THE patient But I cant dress myself with- 
out a maid 

THE NURSE Have you ever tried? 

THE burglar We will give you five mm- 
utes If you are not ready we go without you 
[Ae looks at hts natch] 

The patient dashes at the wardrobe and tears 
out a fur cloak, a hat, a walking dress, a com- 
bination, a pair of stockings, black silk breeches, 
and shoes, all of which she flings on the floor 
The nurse picks up most of them, the patient 
snatches up the rest, the two retire behind the 
screen Meanwhile the burglar comes forward to 
the foot of the bed and comments oratorically, 
half auctioneer, half clergyman, 

THE BURGLAR Fur cloak. Seal Old fas- 
hioned but worth forty-five gumeas Hat 
Quiet and ladyhke Tailor made frock. Com- 
binabon silk and wool Real silk stockings 
without ladders Kmckers how darmgly 
modem! Shoes heels only two inches but no 
use for the mountains What a theme for a 
sermon! 'The well brought up maiden revolts 
against her respectable life The aspnung soul 
escapes from home, sweet home, which, as a 
wellknown author has said, is the girl’s prison 
and the woman’s workhouse The intrusive 
care of her anxious parents, the oflicious con- 
cern of the family clergyman for her salva- 
bon and of the family doctor for her health, 
the imposed affecbon of umnteresting 
brothers and sisters, the outrage of being 
called by her Chrisban name by distant 
cousins who will not keep their distance, the 
mvasion of her privacy and mdependence at 
every turn by quesbons as to where she has 
been and what she has been doing, the whis- 
permg behind her back about her chances of 
marriage, the conbnual violabon of that 
sacred aura which surrounds every li-vmg soul 
hke the halo surrounding the heads of saints 
m rehgious pictures against all these devoces 
for worrying her to death the innermost 
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uppermost life in her rises hke milk m a boil- 
ing saucepan and cries “Downivith you' away 
with you! henceforth my gates are open to 
real hfe, brmg what it may For ivhat sense 
IS there m this world of hazards, disasters, 
elations and victories, except as a field for 
the adventures of the hfe everlastmg? In vam 
do we disfigure our streets wnth scrawls of 
Safety First in vam do the nations clamor for 
Security, security, security. They who cry 
Safety First never cross the street: the em- 
pires which sacrifice hfe to security find it in 
the grave For me Safety Last, and Forward, 
Forward, always For — ” 

THE NUHSE \comtng from behind the screen] 
Dry up, Popsy she’s ready. 

The patient, cloaked, hatted, and shoed, fol- 
lows her breathless, and comes to the burglar, on 
his left. 

THE PATIENT Here I am, Pops One kiss, 
and then — Lead on 

THE nuuQLAft Good Your complexion still 
leaves somethmg' to be desired, but [kissing 
her] your breath is sweet, you breathe the air 
of freedom. 

THE MONSTER. Never mind her complexion, 
look at mine! 

THE BURGLAR [releasing the patient and turn- 
ing to the nurse] Did you speak? 

THE NURSE No Hurry up, will you? 

THE BURGLAR It must have been your 
mother snoring. Mops It will be long before 
you hear that music agam Drop a tear. 

THE PATIENT Not one A woman’s future is 
not ivith hei mother. 

THE NURSE If you are going to startpreach- 
ing hke Popsy, the milkman wdl be here 
before we get away Remember, I have to 
take off this urnform and put on my walking 
things doivnstairs Popsy* there may be a 
copper on his beat outside Spy out and see. 
Safety First [she hurnes out]. 

THE BURGLAR Well,forjust this oucc, Safety 
first [Ae makes for the nindoiv] 

THE PATIENT [stopping him] Idiot the pohce 
cant touch you if I back you up. It’s I who 
run the nsk of being caught by my mother 

THE BURGLAR True You have an unex- 
pectedly powerful mmd Pray Heaven that 
m kidnapping you I am not biting off more 
than I can chew Come along [He runs out] 

THE PATIENT He’s forgottcn the pearls"! 
’Thank Heaven he’s a fool, a lovely fool: I 
shall be able to do as I hke with him 
rushes to the dressing table, bundles the jewels 


into their case, and carries it out]. 

THE MONSTER tip] The play is now 

virtually over; but the characters aviU discuss 
it at great length for tivo acts more The exit 
doors are all in order Goodmght [It draws 
up the bedclothes round its neck and goes to 
sleep], 

ACT II 

A sea beach in a mountainous country Sand 
dunes rise to a brow which cuts off the view of the 
plain beyond, only the summits of the distant 
mountain range which bounds it being visible An 
army hut on the hither side, with a klaxon electric 
horn projecting from a board on the wall, shews 
that we are in a military cantoonment Opposite 
the hut IS a particolored canvas bathing pavilion 
with a folding stool beside the entrance As- seen 
from the sand dunes the hut is on the right and the 
pavilion on the left From the neighbourhood of 
the hut a date palm throws a long shadow; for it 
IS early morning. 

In this shadow sits a British colonel in a deck 
chair, peacefully reading the weekly edition of 
The Times, but with a revolver in his equipment, 
A light cane chair for use by Jus visitors is at hand 
by the hut Though well over fifty, he is still slen- 
der, handsome, well set up, and every inch a com- 
manding officer. His full style and title is Colonel 
Tallboys, V C ,D S.O. He won his cross as a 
company-officer, and has never looked back since 
then 

He IS disturbed by a shattering senes of ex- 
plosions announcing the approach of a powerful 
and very imperfectly silenced motor bicycle from 
the side opposite to the huts 

TALLBOYS Damn that noise! 

The unseen rider dismounts and races his 
engine with a hideous clatter 

TALLBOYS [angrily] Stop that motorbike, 
will you? 

The noise stops, and the bicyclist, having 
hoiked his machine up on to its stand, taken off 
his goggles and gloves, and extracted a letter 
from his carrier, comes past the pavilion into the 
colonel’s view with the letter in his hand. 

He is an insignificant looking private soldier, 
dusty as to hts clothes and a bit gntty as to his 
windbeaten face Otherwise there is nothing to 
find fault with • his tunic and puttees are smart 
and correct, and hts speech ready and rapid Yet 
the colonel, already irritated by the racket of the 
bicycle and the interruption to his newspaper, con- 
templates him with stern disfavor, for there is 
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something exasperatingly and tnexpUcably mroTig 
about him He nears a pith helmet mth a pagn, 
and in projile this pagn suggests a shirt which he 
has forgotten to tuck in behind, whilst its front 
view as it falls on his shoulders gives him a 
feminine air of having nnglets and a veil which 
IS in the last degree unsoldterly Hts figure is that 
of a boy of seventeen, but he seems to have bor- 
rowed a long head and Wellingionian nose and 
chin from somebody else for the express purpose 
of annoying the colonel Fortunately for him 
these are offences which cannot be stated on a 
charge sheet and dealt with by the provo-marshal, 
and of this the colonel IS angnly aware The dis- 
patch nder seems conscious of his incongruities, 
for, though very prompt, concise, and soldierly in 
his replies, he somehow suggests that there is an 
imprescriptible joke somewhere by an invisible 
smile which unhappily produces at times an im- 
pression of irony 

He salutes, hands the letter to the colonel, and 
stands at attention 

TALLBOYS [taking the letter] Whats this? 

THE RIDER I wos Sent With R letter to the 
headman of the native village in the moun- 
tains, sir That is his answer, sur 
TALLBOYS I know nothing about it Who 
sent you? 

THE RIDER Coloncl Saxby, sir 
TALLBOYS Colonel Saxby has just returned 
to the base, seriously ilL I have taken over 
from hun I am Colonel Tallboys 
THE RIDER So I understand, sir 
TALLBOYS Well, IS this a personal letter to 
be sent on to him, or is it a dispatch? 

THE RIDER Dispatch, SIT SetYice docu- 
ment, Sir You may open it 

TALLBOYS [turning in his chair and concentrat- 
ing on him with fierce sarcasm] Thank you [He 
surveys him from his instep to hts ^JO^e] What 
IS your name? 

THE RIDER Meek, Sir 
TUiBOYS [niih disgust] Whatl 
THE RIDER Meek, Sir M, double e, k 
The colonel looks at him with loathing, and 
tears open the letter There is a painful silence 
whilst he puccles over it 

TUiBOYS In dialect Send the interpreter 
to me 

MEEK It s of no consequence, sir It Yvas 
only to impress the headman 
TALLBOYS INNdced Who picked you for 
this duty? 

MEEK Sergeant, sir 

tyllboys He should haie selected a cap- 


able responsible person, wth sufficient style 
to impress the native headman to whom 
Colonel Saxby 's letter was addressed Hoyv 
did he come to select you? 

MEEK I volunteered, sir 
TALLBOYS Did you indeed? You consider 
yourself an impressive person, eh? You think 
you carry about Yvith you the atmosphere of 
the British Empire, do you? 

MEEK No, sir I knoYV the country I can 
speak the dialects a httle. 

TALLBOYS Marvellous' And why, Yvith all 
these accomplishments, are you not at least 
a corporal? 

MEEK Not educationally qualified, sir 
TALLBOYS lUiteratel Are you not ashamed? 
MEEK No, sir 
TALLBOYS Proud of it, eh? 

MEEK Cant help it, sir 
TALLBOYS WTiere did you pick up your 
knowledge of the country? 

MEEK I was mostly a sort of tramp before 
I enlisted, sir 

TALLBOYS Well, if I could get hold of the 
recnnting sergeant Yvho enlisted you. I’d 
have his stripes off Youre a disgrace to the 
army 

MEEK Yessir 

TALLBOYS Go and send the mterpreter to 
me And dont come back with him Keep out 
of my sight 

MEEK [hesitates] Er — 

tallboys [peremptorily] Now thenl Did you 
hear me give you an order? Send me the in- 
terpreter 

MEiEK The fact is. Colonel — 

TALLBOYS [outraged] How dare you say 
Colonel and tell me that the fact is? Obey 
your order and hold your tongue 

MEEK Yessir Sorry, sir / am the inter- 
preter 

Tallboys bounds to his feet, towers over Meek, 
who looks smaller than ever, and folds his arms 
to give emphasis to a terrible r^oinder On the 
point of delivering it, he suddenly unfolds them 
again and sits down resignedly 
TALLBOYS [wearily and quite gently] Very 
Yvelk If you are the mterpreter you hadbetter 
mterpret this for me [He proffers the letter] 
MEEK [not accepting il] No need, thank you, 
sir The headman couldnt compose a letter, 
sir I had to do it for him 

TALLBOYTS How did you know what was in 
Colonel Saxby's letter? 

MEEK I read it to him, sir 
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TALLBOYS. Did he ask you to? 

MEEK. Yessir, 

TALLBOYS He had no right to communicate 
the contents of such a letter to a private 
soldier He cannot have known what he was 
domg. You must have represented yourself 
as being a responsible officer Did you? 

MEEK It would be all the same to him, sir. 
He addressed me as Lord of the Western 
Isles 

TALLBOYS. You* You worml If my letter was 
sent by the hands of an irresponsible mes- 
senger it should have contamed a statement 
to ^at effect. Who drafted it^ 

MEEK Quartermaster's clerk, sir 
TALLBOYS Send him to me Tell him to 
bring his note of Colonel Saxby 's instructions 
Do you hear? Stop makmg iffiotic faces, and 
get a move on. Send me the quartermaster’s 
clerk. 

MEEK. The fact is — • 

TALLBOYS \thmdenn^ Agam'! 

MEEK. Sorry, sir. I am the quartermaster’s 
clerk 

TALLBOYS. What' You wrote both the letter 
and the headman’s answer? 

MEEK. Yessir 

Tallboys Then either you are lying now 
or you were lying when you said you AVere 
ilhterate. Which is it? 

MEEK. I dont seem to be able to pass the 
exammation when they want to promote me 
It’s my nerves, sir, I suppose. 

TALLBOYS ' Your uervcs' What busmess has 
a soldier with nerves^ You mean that you are 
no use for fighting, and have to be put to do 
anythmg that can be done without it 
MEEK Yessur. 

TALLBOYS W ell, next time you are sent with 
a letter I hope the bngands aviU catch you 
and keep you. 

MEEK. There are no brigands, sir 
TALLBOYS. No brigands'. Did you say no 
bngands? 

MEEK. Yessir. 

TALLBOYS You are acquamted Avith the 
Articles of War, are you not^ 
meek I have heard them read out, sir. 
TALLBOYS Do you Understand them? 
meek. I think so, sir. 

'Tallboys. You think so' Well, do a little 
more thinkmg You are serving on an ex- 
peditionary force sent out to suppress brig- 
andage m this district and to rescue a Bntish 
lady who is bemg held for ransom. You know 


that You dont thmk it; you know it, eh'* 

meek So they say, sir. 

TALLBOYS. You know also that under the 
Articles of War any soldier who knowmgly 
does when on active service any act calcu- 
lated to impenl the success of his Majesty's 
forces or any part thereof shah, be hable to 
suffer death. TDo you understand'’ Death! 

MEEK Yessir Army Act, Part One, Sec- 
tion Four, Number Six I think you mean 
Section Five, Number Five, sir 

TALLBOYS. Do I? Perhaps you ivdl be good 
enough to quote Section Five, Number Five 

MEEK. Yessir, "By word of mouth spreads 
reports calculated to create unnecessary 
alarm or despondency ” 

TALLBOYS It IS fortunate for you, Private 
Meek, that the Act says nothing about 
private soldiers who create despondency by 
their personal appearance. Had it done so 
your life would not be worth half an hour’s 
pmchase 

MEEK. No, sir Am I to file the letter and 
the reply with a translation, sir? 

TALLBOYS \j.eanng ike hiier to pieces and 
throwing them away] Your folly has made a 
mockery of both. What did the headman say? 

MEEK Only that the country has very good 
roads now, sir. Motor coaches ply every day 
all the year round. 'The last active brigand 
retired fifteen years ago, and is muety years 
old. 

TALLBOYS, The usual tissue of hes. That 
headman is m league with the bngands He 
takes a turn himself occasionally, I should 
say. 

MEEK I thmk not, sir. The fact is — 

TALLBOYS. Did I hear you say “The fact is”? 

MEEK Sorry, sir That old bngand was the 
headman himself He is sending you a pres- 
ent of a sheep and six turkeys. 

TALLBOYS. Send them back instantly. Take 
them back on your damned bicycle Inform 
him that Bntish officers are not onentals, and 
do not accept bribes from officials m whose 
distncts they have to restore order. 

MEEK He wont understand, sir. He wont 
beheve you have any authority unless you 
take presents. Besides, they havnt arrived 
yet. 

TALLBOYS W ell, when his messengers amve 
pack them back with their sheep and their 
turkeys and a note to say that my favor can 
be earned by honesty and diligence, but not 
purchased 
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MEEK- They wont dare take back either the 
presents or the note, sir Theyll steal the 
sheep and turkeys and report gracious mes- 
sages from you. Better keep the meat and the 
birds, sir they wiU be welcome after a long 
stretch of regulation food. 

TALLBOYS Private Meek. 

MEEK Yessir 

TALLBOYS If you should be at any future 
tim e, entrusted ivith the command of this 
expedition you wdl no doubt give effect to 
your own views and moral standards For 
the present will you be good enough to obey 
my orders -without comment? 

MEEK Yessir. Sorry, sir 

As Meek saltUes and lums to go, he is con- 
fronted by the nurse, tvho, bnlLanily undressed 
for bathng under a vanegated silk wrap, comes 
from the pavilion, followed by the patient m the 
character of a native servant All traces of the 
patient's illness have disappeared she ts sun- 
burnt to the color of terra cotta, and her muscles 
are hard and glistening with unguent She ts dis- 
guised en belle sauvage by headdress, wig, 
ornaments, and girdle proper to no locality on 
earth except perhaps the Russian ballet She 
comes a sun umbrella and a rug 

TALLBOYS [n«ng gallantly] Ah, my dear 
Countess, dehghted to see you How good 
of you to cornel 

THE COUNTESS [gluing him her finger dps] 
How do. Colonel? Hot, isnt it? [Her dialect ts 
now a spirited amalgamation of the foreign 
accents of all the waiters she has foionm] 

TALLBOYS Take my chair [He goes behind 
it and moves it nearer to her] 

THE COUNTESS Thanks [She throivs off her 
wrap, which the patient takes, andjhngs herself 
Kith careless elegance into the chair, calling] hbf 
Meek. Mr Mee-e-e-eekl 

Meek returns smartly, and touches the front 
of hts cap 

THE COUNTESS My ncw things from Pans 
ha\ e arrived at last. If you would be so very 
su eet as to get them to my bungalow some- 
how Of course I iviU pay anything necessary 
And could you get a letter of credit cashed 
forme I’d better have three hundred pounds 
to go on with 

MEEK [gui/e at his ease unconsciously drop- 
ping the soldier and assuming ike gentleman] 
How many boxes, Countess? 

THE COUNTESS Six, I am afraid Will it be a 
lot of trouble? 

MEEK It -will m\ol\ e a cameL 


THE COUNTESS Oh, stnngs of camels if 
necessary Expense is no object And the 
letter of credit? 

MEEK Sorry, Countess I have only tivo 
hundred on me You shall have the other 
hundred tomorrow [He hands her a roll of 
notes, and she gives him the letter of credit] 

THE COUNTESS You are never at a loss 
Thanks So good of you 

TALLBOYS ChuN DlSUUSS 

Meek comes to attention, salutes, left-turns, 
and goes out at the double 

TALLBOYS [who has listened to this colloquy t» 
renewed stupefaciioii] Countess that was very 
naughty of you 

THE COUNTESS What have I done? 

TALLBOYS In comp you must never forget 
disciphne We keep it m the background, but 
It IS always there and always necessary That 
man is a private soldier Any sort of social 
relation — any hint of famihanty with him — 
IS impossible for you 

THE COUNTESS But suTcly I may treat him 
as a human bemg 

TALLBOYS Most Certainly not Your in- 
tention 13 natural and kmdly, but if you treat 
a private soldier as a human being -die result 
IS disastrous to himself He presumes He 
takes hberties And the consequence of that 
IS that he gets mto trouble and has a very 
bad tune of it untd he is taught his proper 
place by appropriate disciphnary measures 
I most ask you to be particularly careful -with 
this man Meek. He is only half-witted he 
carries all his money about with him. If you 
have occasion to speak to him, make bun feel 
by your tone that the relation between you 
is one of a superior addressing a very distant 
inferior Never let him address you on his 
oivn imtiative, or call you anything but “my 
lady ’’ If there is anything we can do for you 
Ave shall be delighted to do it, but you must 
always ask me 

The patient, greatly pleased with the colonel 
for snubbing Sweetie, deposits her rug and um- 
brella on the sand, and places a chair for him on 
the lady's right with grinning courtesy She then 
seats herself on the rug, and listens to them, hug- 
ging her knees and her umbrella, and trying to 
look as indigenous as possible 

TALLBOYS Thank you. [He sits down] 

THE COUNTESS I am so sorry But if I ask 
anyone else they only look helpless and say 
"You had better see Meek about it ’’ 

TALLBOYS No doubt they put everything 
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on the poor fellow because he is not quite all 
there Is it understood that in future you 
come to me, and not to Meek? 

THE COUNTESS I Will mdecd. Colonel I am 
so sorry, and I thoroughly understand I am 
scolded and forgiven, amt I'* 

taUjBOYS [smihijg graciously\ Admonished, 
we call it But of course it is not your fault. 
I have no nght to scold you It is I who must 
ask your forgiveness. 

THE COUNTESS Granted 

THE PATIENT [tw ivoiting behind them, coughs 
significantly^^ 

THE COUNTESS {hastily'] A vulgar expression, 
Colonel, isn’t it? But so simple and direct I 
hke it 

TALLBOYS. I didnt know it was vulgar It is 
concise. 

THE COUNTESS Of couTse it isnt really vul- 
gar But a httle lower middle class, if you 
follow me 

THE PATIENT {pokes the chuir mth the sun 
wnbrelld]^ 

THE COUNTESS [ffs before] Any news of the 
brigands. Colonel? 

tallboys^^No; but Miss Mopply’s mother, 
who IS in a distracted condition — very natur- 
ally of course, poor woman' — has actually 
sent me the ransom She implores me to pay 
it and release her child She is afraid that if 
I make the shghtest hostile demonstration 
the brigands wiU cut off the girl’s fingers and 
send them in one by one until the ransom is 
paid She thinks they may even begm mth 
her ears, and disfigure her for hfe Of course 
that IS a possibdity such things have been 
done; and the poor lady points out very 
justly that I cannot replace her daughter’s 
ears by extermmating the brigands after- 
wards, as I shall most certamly do if they 
dare lay a hand on a British lady But I 
cannot countenance such a concession to de- 
hberate cmmnahty as the payment of a ran- 
som \The two conspirators exchange dismayed 
glances] I have sent a message to the old lady 
by ivireless to say that payment of a ransom 
IS out of the question, but that the British 
Government is offermg a substantial reward 
for mformation 

THE COUNTESS {jumping up excitedly] Wot- 
jesoy? A reward on top of the ransom^ 

^ THE PATIENT {pokcs her Savagely with ike 
umbrella]^ V 

TALLBOYS {surprised] No Instead of the 
ransom. 


THE COUNTESS {recollecting herself] Of course. 
How silly of me' [S/te sits down and adds, re- 
fiectively] If this native girl could find out any- 
thing would she get the rewaid^ 

TALLBOYS. Certamly she would Good idea 
that what? 

THE COUNTESS. Ycs, Coloncl, isn’t it? 
TALLBOYS By the way. Countess, I met 
three people yesterday who know you very 
well 

THE PATIENT {forgetting herself and scramb- 
ling forward to her Imees] But you — 

THE COUNTESS {stopping her with a back- 
handed slap on the moutK] Silence, girl How 
dare you mterrupt the colonel? Go back to 
your place and hold your tongue 

The Patient obeys humbly until the Colonel 
delicately turns his head away, when she shakes 
her fist threateningly at the smiter 

TALLBOYS One of them was a lady I hap- 
pened to mention your brother’s name; and 
she ht up at once and said “Dear Aubrey 
Bagot' I know his sister intimately. We were 
all three children together ’’ 

THE COUNTESS It must havc been dear Flor- 
ence Dorchester I hope she wont come here. 
I want to have an absolute hohday I dont 
want to see anybody — except you. Colonel. 
TALLBOYS Haw! Very good of you to say SO 
The Burglar comes from the bathing tent, very 
elegant tn black and white bathing costume and 
black silken wrap with white silk lapels, a clerical 
touch 

TALLBOYS {continuing] Ah, Bagot' Ready 
for your dip^ I was just teUmg the Countess 
that I met some friends of yours yesterday 
Fancy conung on them out here of all places! 
Shews how small the world is, after aU {Ris- 
ing] And now I am off to inspect stores There 
is a shortage of maroons that I dont under- 
stand. 

THE COUNTESS What a pity' I love maroons, 
j They have such nice ones at that confec- 
tioner’s near the Place Vendome 

TALLBOYS. Oh, youTC thinkmg of marrons 
glacis No maroons are fireworks thmgs 
that go off with a bang For signalhng 
THE COUNTESS Oh' the things they used to 
have in the war to warn us of an air raid? 
TALLBOYS Just SO Well, au revoir 
THE COUNTESS Au revou* Au revoir. 

The Colonel touches his cap gallantly and 
bustles off past the hut to hts inspection 
THE PATIENT [nsiHg vengefully] You dare 
smack me in the face again, my gul, and 1’U 
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sense. Stall, if I can get a moving dramatic 
effect out of it, and preach a really splendid 
sermon about it, my gift takes possession of 
meandobhgesmetosailmanddoit. Sweetie: 
go and get me a cushion for my head there’s 
a dear. 

THE PATIENT Do nothing of the kind. 
Sweetie Let him wait on himself 

THE COUNTESS [nsiTig] He'd only mess 
everything about looking for it I like to 
have my rooms left tidy. [iSAe goes into the 
pavthon\ 

THE PATIENT Isnt that fuimy, Pops? She 
has a conscience as a chambermaid and none 
as a woman 

AUBREY Very few people have more than 
one pomt of honor. Mops. And lots of them 
havnt even one 

THE COUNTESS \retuming with a silk cushion, 
which she hurls hard at Aubrey's head\ There* 
And now I give you both notice I’m getting 
bored with this place 

AUBREY [^making himself comfortable with his 
ciishton\ Oh, you are always getting bored 

THE PATIENT I suppose that means that 
you are tired of Tallboys 

THE COUNTESS [moviug restUssly about\ I am 
fed up with him to that degree that I some- 
times feel I could almost marry him, just to 
put him on the list of the inevitables that I 
must put up with wdlynilly, like getting up 
m the morning, and washing and dressing 
and eating and drinking things you darent 
let yourself get tired of because if you did 
theyd drive you mad Lets go and have a bit 
of real hfe somewhere 

THE PATIENT Real life’ I wonder where 
thats to be found! Weve spent nearly sin 
thousand pounds m tivo months looking for 
It. The money we got for the necklace wont 
last for ever 

AUBREY Sweetie, you will have to stick it 
m this spot until we touch that ransom, and 
that’s all about it 

the countess I’ll do as I like, not what you 
tell me And I tell you agam — ^the tivo of you 
— ^you can take a week’s notice I’m bored 
ivith this business I need a change. 

AUBREY. What are we to do with her. 
Mops? Always change’ change! change! 

THE COUNTESS Well, I like to see new faces. 

AUBREY I could be happy as a Buddha m 
a temple, eternally contemplating my oivn 
middleandhavingthesameoldpnesttopolish 
me up every day But Sweetie wants a new 


face every fortnight. I have knoivn her fall 
in love inth a new face twice m the same 
week. [Turning to Aer] Woman, have you any 
sense of the greatness of constancy? 

THE COUNTESS I might be constant if I were 
a real countess. But I’m only a hotel chamber- 
maid; and a hotel chambermaid gets so used 
to new faces that at last they become a neces- 
sity [She sits down on the stooi]. 

AUBREY. And the oftener the faces change 
the more the tips come to, eh? 

THE COUNTESS. Oh, it’s not that, though of 
course that counts. The real secret of it is 
that though men are a-wfully nice for the first 
few days, it doesnt last You get the best out 
of men by having them always new. What 
I say IS that a love affair should always be a 
honeymoon. And the only way to make sure 
of that IS to keep changing the man, for the 
same man can never keep it up In all my hfe 
I have knoivn only one man that kept it up 
td he died. 

THE PATIENT [interested^ Ah! Then the thmg 
IS possible? 

THE COUNTESS Yes* it was a man that mar- 
ried my sister, that was how I came to know 
about it. 

AUBREY. And his ardor never palled? Day 
in and day out, until death did them part, he 
was the same as on the wedding day? Is that 
really true, Siveetie? 

THE COUNTESS It IS. But then he beat her 
on their wedding day; and he beat her just 
as hard every day afterwards I made her get 
a separation order, but she went back to him 
because nobody else paid her any attention 

AUBREY Why didnty outellme thatbefore ? 
I’d have beaten you black and blue sooner 
than lose you [Sitting up\ Would you beheve 
It, Mops, I was m love with tl^ woman, 
madly m love ivith her. She was not my m- 
tellectual equal; and I had to teach her table 
manners But there was an extraordinary 
sympathy between our lower centres; and 
when after ten days she threw me over for 
another man I was restramed from murder 
and suicide only by the most resolute exer- 
cise of my reasoning powers, my determina- 
tion to be a civilized man, and fear of the 
pohce. 

THE COUNTESS Well, I gave you a good 
time for the ten days, didnt I? Lots of people 
dont get that much to look back on Besides, 
you know it was for your own good, Popsy. 
We werent really suited, were we? 
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AtmHEY You had acquired an insatiable 
taste for commercial travellers You could 
sample them at the rate of three a week I 
could not help admiring such amazing mo- 
bihty of the affections I had heard operatic 
tenors bawhng Woman Is Pickle, but it 
always seemed to me that what was to be 
dreaded m women was their implacable con- 
stancy But you' Fickle! I should think so 

THE COUNTESS Well, the travellers were 
just as bad, you know. 

AUBREY Just as bad! Say just as good 
Fickleness means simply mobility, and mo- 
bdity IS a mark of civilization. You should 
pride yourself on it If you dont you will lose 
your self-respect, and I cannot endure a 
woman who has no self-respect. 

THE COUNTESS Oh, whats the use of us talk- 
ing about self-respect? You are a thief and 
SO am I I go a httle further than that, my- 
self, and so would you if you were a woman. 
Dont you be a hypocrite, Popsy at least not 
with me 

AUBREY At least not ivith you! Sweetie 
that touch of concern for my spiritual welfare 
almost convinces me that you stiU love me 

THE COUNTESS Not me Not much I’m 
through with you, my lad. And I cant qmte 
fancy the colonel he's too old, and too much 
the gentleman 

AUBREY He’s better than nobody Who 
else IS there? 

THE COUNTESS Well, there’s the sergeant I 
daresay I ha\e low tastes, but he’s my sort, 
and the colonel isnt. 

THE PATIENT Havc you fallen m love with 
Sergeant Fielding, Sweetie? 

THE COUNTESS Well, ycs, if you like to cab 
it that 

AUBREY May I ask have you sounded him 
on the subject? 

THE COUNTESS How Can I? I’m a countess, 
and he’s only a sergeant If I as much as let 
on tliat I m conscious of his existence I give 
away the show to the coloneL I cnn only look 
at him And I cant do even that when any- 
one else is looking And all the time I want 
to hug hun [rAe breaks doicn tn tearr] 

AUBREi Oh for Heaven’s sake dont start 
crjnng 

THE PATIENT For all you know. Sweetie, 
the sergeant may be a happily married man. 

the COUNTESS What difference does that 
make to my feehngs? I am so lonely The 
place i3 so dull No pictures No dances 


Nothing to do but be ladylike And the one 
really lovable man going to waste! I’d rather 
be dead. 

THE PATIENT. Well, it’s just as bad for me 

the COUNTESS No it isnt Youre a real lady 
youre broken m to be dull Besides, you have 
Popsy And youre supposed to be our ser- 
vant ’That gives you the run of the whole 
camp when youre tired of him You can pick 
up a private when you like Whats to prevent 
you? 

THE PATIENT My ladylilce morals, I sup- 
pose 

THE COUNTESS Morals your grandmother! 
I thought youd left aU that flapdoodle be- 
hind you when you came away Avith us 

THE PATIENT I meant to Ive tned to But 
you shock me m spite of myself every second 
time you open your mouth 

THE COUNTESS Dont you set up to be a 
more moral woman than I am, because youre 
not 

THE PATIENT I dont pretend to be But I 
may teU you that my infatuation for Popsy, 
which I now see was what really nerved me 
to this astomshmg breakaway, has been, so 
far, qmte innocent Can you beheve that, 
you clod? 

THE COUNTESS Oh yes I can Popsy’s satis- 
fied as long as you let him talk. What I mean 
is — and I tell it to you straight — that wnth all 
my faults I’mcontent ivithoneman at a time 

THE PATIENT Do you suggest that I am 
carrying on with two men? 

THE COUNTESS I dont suggBst anything I 
say what I mean straight out, and if you dont 
like it you can lump it You may be m love 
with Popsy, but youre interested m Private 
Meek, though what you see m that dry httle 
worm beats me 

THE PATIENT Have you noticed, my 
Sweetie, that your big strapping splendid 
sergeant is completely under the thumb of 
that dry httle worm? 

the countess He wont be when I get him 
under my thumb But you just be careful 
Take this tip firom me one man at a time I 
am advising you foryour good, because youre 
only a beginner, and what you think is love, 
and mterest, and all that, is not real love at 
all three quarters of it is only unsatisfied 
curiosity Ive lived at that address myself, 
and I know When I love a man now it’s all 
love and nothmg else It’s the real thing 
while it lasts I havnt the least curiosity about 
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my lovely sergeant. I know just what he’ll 
say and what he'll do. I just want him to do 
it. 

THE PATiEKT \rtsing, revolted] Sweetie I 
really cannot bear any more of this No doubt 
it’s perfectly true It's quite right that you 
should say it frankly and plainly I envy and 
admire the frightful coolness with which you 
plump it all out Perhaps I shall get used to 
it in time But at present it knocks me to 
pieces I shall simply have to go away if you 
pursue the subject. [5Ae sits damn in the cane 
chair mth her back to theni] 

AUBREY Thats the worst of Sweetie We 
all have — ^to put it as mcely as I can — our 
lower centres and our higher centres. Our 
lower centres act they act ivith a terrible 
power that sometimes destroys us; but they 
dont talk Speech belongs to the higher 
centres In all the great poetry and hteiature 
of the world the higher centres speak In all 
respectable conversation the higher centres 
speak, even when they are saying nothmg or 
telhng hes But the lower centres are there 
all the tune* a sort of gmlty secret Avith every 
one of usj though they are dumb I remember 
asking my tutor at college whether, if any- 
one’s lower centres began to talk, the shock 
would not be worse than the one Balaam got 
when his donkey began talking to him. He 
only told me half a dozen improper stones to 
shew how openmmded he was. I never men- 
tioned the subject agam until I met Sweetie. 
Sweetie is Balaam’s ass 

THE COUNTESS Keep a cml tongue m your 
head, Popsy I — 

AUBREY [springing to his feet] Woman' I am 
paying you a compliment' Balaam’s ass was 
wiser than Balaam You should read your 
Bible That is what makes Sweetie almost 
superhuman Her lower centres speak. Since 
the war the lower centres have become vocal. 
And the effect is that of an earthquake. For 
they speak truths that have never been 
spoken before — ^truths that the makers of 
our domestic institutionahavetried to ignore 
And now that Sweetie goes shouting them 
all over the place, the institutions are rocking 
andsphtting and sundering They leave us no 
place to hve, no certainties, no workable 
morahty, no heaven, no hell, no command- 
ments, and no God 

THE PATIENT What about the light in our 
own souls that you were so eloquent about 
the day before yesterday at lunch when you 


drank a pmt of champagne? 

AUBREY. Most of US secm to have no souls. 

Or if we have them, they have nothing to 
hang on to Meanwhile, Sweetie goes on 
shouting. [He takes refuge in the deck chair] 

THE COUNTESS [n«wg] Oh, Avhat are you 
gassing about^ I am not shouting I should 
be a good woman if it wasnt so dull If youre 
goodnatured, you just get put upon Who 
are the good women? Those that enjoy bemg 
dull and like being put upon Theyve no 
appetites. Life’s thrown away on them* they 
get nothmg out of it 

THE PATIENT. Well, come. Sweetie! What 
do you get out of it^ 

THE COUNTESS PiNcitement thatswhatl get 
out of it Look at Popsy and me' We’re al- 
ways planmng robberies Of course I know 
it’s mostly unagmation; but the fun is m the 
planmng and the expectation Even if we did 
them and were caught, there would be the 
excitement of bemg tried and bemg in aU the 
papers. Look at poor Harry Snuler that 
murdered the cop m Croydon! Whenhe came 
and told us what he’d done Popsy offered to 
go out and get him some cyamde to poison 
himself, for it was a dead sure thmg that he’d 
be caught and bumped off “What!” says 
Harry; "and lose the excitement of bemg 
tried for my hfe' I’d rather be hanged” he 
says; and hanged he was And I say it must 
have been almost worth it. After all, he'd 
have died anyhow perhaps of somethmg 
really painful Harry wasnt a bad man really; 
but he couldnt bear dullness He had a 
wonderful collection of pistols that he had 
begun as a boy he picked up a lot m the war 
Just for the romance of it, you know he 
meant no harm But he’d never shot anyone 
with them; and at last the temptation was 
too great and he went out and shot the cop 
Just for nothmg but the feelmg that he’d 
fired the thmg off and done somebody in 
with it When Popsy asked him why he’d 
done it, all he could say was that it was a sort 
of fulfilment But it gives you an idea, doesnt 
it, of what I mean? [iSAe sits down again, re- 
lieved by her outburst]. 

AUBREY All it means is a low vitahty. Here 
is a man "with all the miracles of the umverse 
to stagger his imagmation and all the prob- 
lems of human destiny to employ his mind, 
and he goes out and shoots an mnocpijt. ^ 
poheeman because he^pn thinkr of notlung 
more mterestmg to ^o Qmte right to hang ^ ' 

I ' ~ " 
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him And all the people who can find nothing 
more exciting to do than to crowd into the 
court to watch him being sentenced to death 
should have been hanged too. You will be 
hanged someday, Sweetie, because you have 
not what people call a richly stored mind. I 
have tried to educate you — 

THE COUNTESS. Yes you gave me books to 
read. But I couldnt read them’ they were as 
dullnsditchwater Ivetried crossword puzzles 
to occupy my mind and keep me off planmng 
robberies, but what crossword puzzle is half 
the fun and excitement of picking somebody ‘s 
pocket, let alone that you cant hve by it? 
You wanted me to take to dnnk to keep me 
qmet But I dont like being drunk, and what 
would become of my good looks if I did? Ten 
bottles of champagne couldnt make you feel 
as you do when you walk past a pohceman 
who has only to stop you and search you to 
put you away for three years 
THE PATIENT Pops did you really try to 
set her dnnkmg? What a thoroughpaced 
blackguard you are! 

AUBREY She is much better company when 
she's half drunk. Listen to her now, when she 
IS sober! 

THE PATIENT Swcctie areyoureully having 
such a jolly time after all? You began by 
threatemng to give up our exciting enter- 
prise because it is so dull 

AUBREY She 13 free There is the sergeant. 
And there is always the hope of something 
tummg up and the sense of being ready for 
it without having to break all the shackles 
and throw down all the walls that imprison 
a respectable woman. 

THE PATIENT Well, what about me? 

AUBREY gussied] Well, what about you? 
You are free, amt you? 

THE PATIENT [n«ng very deliberately, and 
going behind him to his left hand, which she picks 
up and fondles as she sermonises, seated on the 
arm of his cAair] My angel love, you have 
rescued me from respectabihty so completely 
that I have for a month past been hvmg the 
life of a mountam goat I have got nd of my 
anxious worrymg mother as completely as a 
weaned kid, and I no longer hate her Mv 
slavey to cooks stuffing me with long meals 
of fish, flesh, and fowl is a thing of the miser- 
able past I eat dates and bread and water 
and raw omons when I can get them; and 
when I cant get them I fast, with the result 
that I ha; e forgotten what illness means, and 


if I ran away from you two neither of you 
could catch me, and if you did I could %ht 
the pair of you with one hand tied behind 
me I revel in all your miracles of the um- 
verse the dehcious daivns, the lovely sunsets, 
the changmg wmds, the cloud pictures, the 
flowers, the animals and their ways, the birds 
and insects and reptiles Every day is a day of 
adventure with its cold and heat, its hght and 
darkness, its cycles of exultant vigor and ex- 
haustion, hunger and satiety, its longmgs fo 
action that change mto a longmg for sleep 
its thoughts of heavenly things tiiat change 
so suddenly into a need for food 

AUBREY Whatmorecouldanymortaldesire? 

THE PATIENT [seising him by the eari] Liar 

AUBREY Thank you You mean, I presume, 
that these things do not satisfy you you 
want me as well 

THE PATIENT. You!! YouMl you selfish lazy 
sugary tongued blackguard [Releasing Atm] 
No I included you with the ammab and their 
ways, just as I mcluded Sweetie and the 
sergeant 

THE COUNTESS, You let Swectie and her 
sergeant alone d’y’heor? I have had enough 
of that joke on me 

THE PATIENT [rjiiag and taking her by the chin 
to turn her face up\ It is no joke, Sweetiest it 
IS the dead solemn earnest I called Pops a 
liar. Sweetie, because all this is not enough 
'The glones of nature dont last any decently 
active person a week, unless thejn:e profes- 
sional naturalists or mathematicians or a 
pamter or something I want something sen- 
sible to do A beaver has a jolly time because 
it has to budd its dam and brmg up its family 
I want my httle job like the beaver If I do 
nothmg but contemplate the umverse there 
b so much in it that is cruel and terrible and 
wantonly evil, and so much more that is op- 
pressively astronomical and endless and m- 
conceivable and impossible, that I shall jusf 
go stark raving mad and be taken back t 
my mother with straws m my hair The trut 
IS, I am free, I am healthy, I am happy, and I 
am utterly miserable [Tummg on Aubrey] Do 
you hear? Utterly miserable 
AUBREY [losing his temper] And what do you 
suppose I am? Here with nothing to do but 
drag about two damn' silly women and talk 
to them. 

the countess It’s worse for them They 
have to listen to you. 
the Patient I despise yon I hate you 
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You ^you — ^you- — ^you gentleman thief What 

nght has a tluef to be a gentleman? Sweetie 
IS bad enough, heaven knoivs, with her vul- 
ganty and her low cunmng always trying to 
get the better of somebody or to get hold of 
a man; but at least she’s a woman; and she’s 
real Men are not real theyre all talk, talk, 
talk — 

THE COUNTESS \half rising You keep a civd 
tongue in your head, do you hear? 

THE PATIENT. Another syllable of your 
cheek. Sweetie; and I’U give you a hidmg 
that wdl keep you screammg for half an hour 
\Sweette subsides] I want to beat somebody I 
want to kid somebody I shall end by kilhng 
the two of you What are we, we three 
glonous adventurers^ Just three mefficient 
fertilizers 

AUBREY. What on earth do you mean by 
that? 

THE PATIENT Y es* inefficient fertilizers. W e 
do nothmg but convert good food mto bad 
manure. We are walkmg factories of bad 
manure* thats what we are. 

THE COUNTESS [ming] Well, I am not going 
to Sit here and hsten to that sort of talk. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

AUBREY \nsmg also, shocked] Miss Mopply 
there are certam disgustmg truths that no 
lady would throw in the teeth of her fellow 
creatures — 

' THE PATIENT. I am Hot a lady: I am free 
now to say what I please How do you like it? 

THE COUNTESS {relenUn^ Look here, deane 
You mustnt go off at the deep end like this 
You — [The patient turns fiercely on her she 
screams] Ah-a-a-ah' Popsy she's mad Save 
me [iSAe runs anay, out past the pamhon] 
AUBREY. What is the matter ivith you^ Are 
you out of your senses? [He tries to hold her, 
but she sends him sprawling] 

THE PATIENT No. I am exercising my free- 
dom. 'The freedom you preached The free- 
dom you made possible for me You dont like 
to hear Sweetie’s lower centres shoutmg 
Well, now you hear my higher centres shout- 
ing You dont seem to bke it any better. 

AUBREY. Mops youre hystericaL You felt 
splendid an hour ago; and you wdl feel 
splendid again an hour from now. You wdl 
always feel splendid if you keep yourself fit 
THE PATIENT. Fit foi what? A lost dog feels 
fit thats what makes him stray; but he’s the 
unhappiest thmg alive. I am a lost dog a 
tramp, a vagabond. Ive got nothmg to do 


Ive got nowhere to go. Sweetie s miserable 
and youre miserable, and I’m miserable, and 
I shall just kick you and beat you to a 

J®%* « 

She rushes at him He dodges her and runs off 

past the hut At that moment Tallboys returns 
nith Bdeek past the other side ofi the hut; and the 
patient, unable to check herself, crashes into hts 
arms. 

_ TALLBOYS \_stemly] Whats this? What are 
you domg here? Why are you maki n g this 
noise? Dont clench your fists m my presence 
[<SAe droops obsequiously]. Whats the matter? 

THE PATIENT \salaaming and chanting Bmal 
elttil a dah yram, Tuan. 

TALLBOYS Can you speak English^ 

THE PATIENT No EnghsS. 

TALLBOvs Or French? 

THE PATIENT. No Freiuiss, Tuan Wons sa 
etihw saw eceelf sti 

TALLBOYS. Very well, dont do it again. Now 
off with you. 

She goes out backward into the pavilion, 
salaaming Tallboys sits down in the deck chair, 
TALLBOYS [to MceU] Here, you. You say 
youre the mterpreter Did you understand 
what that girl said to me? 

MEEK. Yessir 

TALLBOYS What dialcct was it? It didnt 
sound bke what the natives speak here. 

MEEK No sir I used to speak it at school. 
Engbsh back slang, sir. 

TALLBOYS. Back slang? What do you mean? 
MEEK English spelt backwards She re- 
versed the order of the words too, sir 'That 
shews that she has those two httle speeches 
off by heart 

TALLBOYS But how could a native girl do 
such a thing^ I couldnt do it myself. 

srEF.K 'That shews that she’s not a native 
girl, sir 

TALLBOYS But this must be looked into 
Were you able to pick up what she said? 

MEEK Only bmal elttil, sir. That was qmte 
easy. It put me on to the rest. 

TALLBOYS But what does bmal elttil mean? 
MEEK. Little lamb, sir. 

TALLBOYS She Called me a little Iambi 
MEEK No sir AH she said was “Mary had a 
little lamb.” And when you asked her could 
she speak French she said, of course, “Its 
fleece was white as snow ” 

TALLBOYS But that was insolence. 

MEEK. It got her out of her difficulty, sir 
TALLBOYS This is very serious. The Moman 
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IS passing herself off on the Countess as a 
native servant, 

MEEK Do you think so, sir? 

TALLBOYS I dont think so I know so Dont 
be a fool, man PuU yourself together, and 
dont make silly answers 
MEEK Yessir No sir 

TALLBOYS [angrily bawling cU Aim] “Ba Ba 
black sheep have you any wool? Y es sir, no 
sir, three bags full ” Dont say yessir no sir 
to me 

MEEK No sir 

TALLBOYS Go and fetch that girl bock. Not 
a word to her about my finding her out, mind. 
When I have finished with her you will ex- 
plam to me about those maroons 

MEEK Yessir [He goes uUo the pavilion] 
TALLBOYS Hurry up [He settles hxmself com- 
fortably and takes out hts ctgarel core] 

The Countess peers round the comer of the 
pavilion to see whether she may safely reiurn 
Aubrey makes a similar reconnaissance round 
the corner of the hut 

THE COUNTESS Here I am again, you see 
[She smiles fascinatingly at the Colonel and sits 
down on her stool] 

AUBREY Moi aussi May I— [he stretches 
himself on the rug] 

TALLBOYS [silting Up oiid putting the mgaret 
case hack tn hts pock-et] J ust in the mck of tune 
I was about to send for you I have made a 
very grave discovery That native servant of 
yours 18 not a native Her lingo is a ridiculous 
fraud She is an Englishwoman 
AUBREY You dont say so' 

THE COUNTESS Oh, impossible 
TALLBOis Not a doubt of it She’s a fraud 
take care of your jewels Or eke — and this is 
uhat I suspect — she's a spy 
AUBREY A spy! But we are not at war 
TALLBOYS The League of Nations has spies 
everywhere [To theCounless] You must allow 
me to search her luggage at once, before she 
know 3 that I have found her out. 

THE COUNTESS But I have missed nothmg 
I am sure she hasnt stolen anything What 
do you want to search her luggage for? 
TALLBOYS For maroons 
THE COUNTESS \ , /Moroons! 

AUBRKV |t'“S<^'^"HMaroons! 

tallbovs Yes, maroons I inspected the 
stores this mormng, and the maroons are 
DUssing I particularly u anted them to recall 
me at lunch time vhen I go sketchmg I am 
ratiicr a dab at w atercolors And there is not 


a single maroon left There should be fifteer 
AUBREY Oh, I can clear that up It’s on 
of your men Meek. He goes about on 
motor bicycle with a sack full of maroons an 
a lot of wire He said he was surveymg H 
was evidently very anxious to get nd of me 
so I did not press my inquiries But tha 
accounts for the maroons 
TALLBOYS Not at all 'This is very senoui 
Meek is a half witted creature who shoul 
never have been enhsted. He is bke a chik 
this woman could do anything she please 
with him 

THE COUNTESS But what could she possibl 
want with maroons? 

TALLBOYS I dont know This expedition ho 
been sent out without the sanction of th 
League of Nations We always forget to coe 
suit it when there is anYthingsenous in hanc 
The woman may be an emissary of th 
League She may be workmg against us 
THE COUNTESS But even so, what harm ca 
she do us? 

TALLBOYS [tapping hts revolver] My deo 
lady, do you suppose I am carrying this fc 
fun? Dont you realize that the hills here ar 
full of hostJe tribes who may try to raid e 
at any moment? Look at that electric hor 
there. If it starts honking, look out, for i 
wiU mean that a body of tnbesmen has bee 
spotted advancing on us 

THE COUNTESS [alarmed] If I’d known thal 
you wouldnt have got me here Is that sc 
Popsy? 

AUBREY Well, yes, but it doesnt matte) 
theyre afraid of us 

TALLBOYS Yes, because they dont kno’ 
that we are a mere handful of men But 
this woman is m cxmimunication mth thei 
and has got hold of that idiot Meek, we ma 
have them down on us hke a swarm of hoi 
nets I dont hke this at all I must get to th 
bottom of It at once Ah! here she comes 
Meek appears at the entrance to the paviltoi 
He stands politely aside to let the patient pai 
htm, and remains there 
meek The colonel would hke a word wit 
you, Miss 

AUBREY Go easy withher. Colonel She ca 
run like a deer And she has muscles of iroi 
You had better turn out the guard befor 
you tackle her 
TALLBOYS Pooh! Here, you! 

The patient comes to him past the Countes 
with an air of disarming innocence, falls on he 
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; knees, hfis her palms, and smiles the ground 
with her forehead 

^ TALLBOYS They tell me you can run fast. 

Well, a bullet can run faster [He taps hts 
^ ' re\iolver’\ Do you imderstand that^ 

THE PATIENT [salaaming'] Bmal elttil a dah 
^ yram wons sa etihAv saw eceelf sti — 

I TALLBOYS [toiiitruant] And everywhere that 
i’ Mary went — 

THE PATIENT [adroitly cutting t«] That lamb 
' was sure to go Got me. Colonel How clever 
of you' Well, what of it"* 

TALLBOYS. That IS what I mtend to find out 
^ You are not a native 

THE PATIENT Yes, of Somerset. 

. TALLBOYS Precisely. Well, why are you dis- 
I guised? Why did you try to make me beheve 
that you dont understand English^ 

, THE PATIENT For a lark. Colonel. 

I TALLBOYS Thats not good enough Why 
j have you passed yourself off on this lady as a 
; native servant? Being a servant is no lark 
t Answer me Dont stand there trying to in- 
\ vent a he Why did you pretend to be a 
' servant^ 

^ THE PATIENT One has so much more con- 
^ trol of the house as a servant than as a mis- 
‘ tress nowadays. Colonel 

tallboys. Very smart, that You ^vdl tell 
f me next that one controls a regiment much 
^ more effectively as a pnvate than as a 
y colonel, eh? 

' The klaxon, sounds stridently The Colonel 
draws hts revolver and makes a dash for the top 
of the sandhill, but ts ouiraced by Meek, who 
gels there first and takes the word of command 
with irresistible authority, leaving him siupent 
‘ Aubrey, who has scrambled to hts feet, moves 
towards the sand dunes to see what is happening 
Sweetie clutches the patient's arm in terror and 
drags her towards the pavilion She is fiercely 
shaken off, and Mops stands her ground defiantly 
and runs towards the sound of the guns when 
they begin. 

meek Stand to Charge your magazmes 
Stand by the maroons How many do you 
make them, sergeant? How far off? 

SERGEANT FIELDING [invisiife] Forty horse. 
Nme hundred yards, about, I make it. 

meek Rifles at the ready Cut-offs open 
Sights up to eighteen hundred, nght over 
their heads* no hitting Ten rounds rapid, 
fire [Fusillade of nfies] How is that^ 
sergeant’s voice Theyxe commg on, sir. 
Meek Number one maroons, ready. Con- 

! 


tact [Formidable explosions on the right]. How 
IS that^ 

sergeant’s \ oiCE They ve stopped 
meek Number two maroons ready Con- 
tact [Explosions on the left]. How is that^ 
sergeant's voice Bolted, sir, every man of 
them 

Meek returns from the hill in the character of 
an insignificant pnvate, followed by Aubrey, to 
the Colonel's left and nght respectively. 

MEEK. Thats all right, sir Excuse mterrup- 
tion 

TALLBOYS, Oh' You Call this an interrup- 
tion^ 

MEEK Yessir theres nothing m it to trouble 
you about Shall I draw up the report, sir^ 
Important engagement, enemy routed no 
British casualties D S O. for you, perhaps, 
sir 

TALLBOYS Pnvate Meek, may I ask — ^if you 
MoU pardon my presumption — ^^vho is m com- 
mand of this expedition, you or 
MEEK You, sir 

TALLBOYS [repoucking the revolver] You 
flatter me. Thank you May I ask, further, 
who the deni gave you leave to plant the 
entire regimental stock of maroons all over 
the hills and explode them m the face of the 
enemy? 

MEEK It was the duty of the mtelhgence 
orderly, sir. I’m the mtelhgence orderly. I 
had to make the enemy beheve that the hiRs 
are bristhng with British cannon They think 
that now, su. No more trouble from them 
tallboys Indeed' Quartermaster’s clerk, 
mterpreter, mtelhgence orderly Any further 
rank of which I have not been informed^ 
MEEK. No sur 

tallboys Qmte sure youre not a field- 
marshal, eh'* 

MEEK Qmte sure, sir I never was anything 
higher than a colonel 

TALLBOYS You a coloneP "What do you 
mean? 

MEEK Not a real colonel, sir Mostly a 
brevet, sir, to save appearances when I had 
to take command 

TALLBOYS. And how do you come to be a 
private now? 

MEEK I prefer the ranks, sir I have a freer 
hand And the conversation m the officers’ 
mess doesnt smt me I always resign a com- 
mission and enlist agam 
TALLBOYS Always' How many commissions 
have you held? 

2 P 
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MEEK I dont quite remember, sir Three, I 
think. 

TALLBOYS Well, I am dashed' 

THE PATIENT Oh, Coloncl! And you mis- 
took this great mihtary gemus for a half 
wt'l! 

TALLBOYS \nith aplonih] Naturally The 
symptoms are precisely the same [To Meek] 
Dismiss 

Meek salutes and trots smartly out past the 
hut 

AUBBBTY By Jove'! 

THE COUNTESS Well I ne — [Correcting her- 
self] Tiens, tiens, tiens, tiens! 

THE PATIENT What are you gomg to do 
about him. Colonel? 

TALLBOYS Madam the secret of command, 
in the army and elsewhere, is never to waste 
a moment doing anything that can be dele- 
gated to a subordinate I have a passion for 
sketching in watercolors Hitherto the work 
of commanding my regiment has interfered 
very senously with its gratification Hence- 
for^ I shall devote myself almost entirely to 
sketching, and leave the command of the 
expedition to Private Meek And smce you 
all seem to be on more intimate terms with 
him than lean claim, will you be good enough 
to convey to him — casually, you understand 
— that I already possess the D S 0 and that 
what I am out for at present is a K C B Or 
rather, to be strictly accurate, that is what 
my wfe is out for For myself, my sole con- 
cern for the moment is whether I should 
paint that sky with Prussian blue or mth 
cobalt 

THE COUNTESS Fancy you wasting your 
time on pamtmg pictures' 

TALLBOYS Countess I pamt pictures to 
make me feel sane Dealing ivith men and 
Momenmakesme feelmad Humamty always 
fails me Nature never 

ACT III 

A narroiv gap leading down to the beach 
through masses of sof brown sandstone, pitted 
with natural grottoes Sand and big stones in the 
foreground Two of the grottoes are accessible 
from the beach by mounting from the stones, 
which male rough platforms in front of them 
The soldiers hate amused themselves by hewing 
ihim into a rude architecture and giving- them 
fancy names The one on your right as you 
descend the rough path through the gap is taller 


than it IS broad, and has a natural pillar and a 
stone like an altar tn it, giving a Gothic sugges- 
tion which has been assisted by knocking the top 
of the opening into something hie a pointed arch, 
and surmounting it with the inscription sn Pauls 
The grotto to the left is much wider It contains 
a bench long enough to accommodate two persons, 
its recesses are illuminated rosily by bulbs 
wrapped tn pink paper, and some scholarly sol- 
dier has carved above tt tn Greek characters the 
word Ayaircpove, beneath which is written tn 
red chalk the abode oi love, under which again 
some nbald has added in white chalk, no need 
TO waste the electric light 

For the moment The Abode of Love has been 
taken possession of by the sergeant, a wellbuilt 
handsome man, getting on for forty He is 
sitting on the bench, and ts completely absorbed 
ttt two books, comparing them mth rapt atten- 
tion 

St Pauls ts also occupied A very tall gaunt 
elder, by hts dress and bearing a well-to-do 
English gentleman. Sits on a stone at the altar, 
resting his elbows on tt with his chin tn hts hands 
He ts in the deepest mourning, and hts attitude 
ts one of hopeless dejection 

Sweetie, now fully and brilliantly dressed, 
comes slowly down the path through the gap, 
moody and bored On the beach she finds nothing 
to interest her until the sergeant unconsciously 
attracts her notice by finding some remarkable 
confirmation or contradiction between his two 
books, and smiting one of them appreciatively 
with hs fist She instantly brightens up, climbs 
to the mouth of the grotto eagerly, and posts her- 
self beside him, on his right But he ts so rapt in 
hts books that she waits in vain to be noticed 
sweetie [contemplating him ardently] Ahem! 
The Sergeant looks up Seeing who it ts, he 
springs to hts feet and stands to attention 
sivEETiE [giving herself no airs] You neednt 
stand up for me, you know 

THE sergeant [stiffly] Beg pardon, your 
ladyship I was not aware of your ladyship’s 
presence 

SWEETIE Can all that stuff. Sergeant [■SAe 
sits on the bench on kis right] Dont lets waste 
time This place is as dull for me as it is for 
you Dont you think we two could amuse 
ourselves a bit if we were friends? 

THE sergeant [with Stem contempt] No, my 
lady, I dont. I saw a lot of that m the war 
pretty ladies bnghtemng up the hospitals 
and losing their sdly heads, let alone up- 
settmg the men, and I dont hold with it 
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Keep to your class. Ill keep to mine. 

sivEETiE My class' Gam' I’m no countess, 
and I’m fed up with pretending to be one 
Didnt you guess'* 

THE SEHGEANT [resuming his seat and treating 
her as one of his own c/cjj] Why should I 
trouble to start guessing about you'' Any 
gul can be a countess nowadays if she’s good- 
looking enough to pick up a count. 

SWEETIE Oh! You think I’m goodlooking, 
do you? 

THE SEHQEANT Comcl If youTe not a coun- 
tess what are you? Whats the game, eh'' 
SWEETIE The game, darhng, is that youre 
my fancy I love you. 

THE SERGEANT, "^ats that to me? A man of 
my figure can have his pick 
SWEETIE Not here, dear. Theres only one 
other white woman within fifty nules; and 
she’s a real lady She wouldnt look at you 
THE SERGEANT WeU, thats a pomt Thats a 
pomt, certainly. 

SWEETIE [snuggling to him'\ Yes, isnt it? 

THE SERGEANT [suffering the advance hut not 
responding\ This'chmate plays the devil with 
a man, no matter how senous mmded he is 
siVEETiE [5hppjMg her arm through Aw] Well, 
isnt it naturaP Whats the use of pretendmg'' 
THE SERGEANT Still, I’m not a man to treat 
a woman as a mere necessity Many soldiers 
do. to them a woman is no more than a jar of 
marmalade, to be consumed and put away. 
I dont take that view I adimt that there is 
that side to it, and that for people mcapable 
of anythmg better — ^mere animals as you 
might say — thats the begmrang and the end 
of it But to me thats only the smallest part 
of it I like getting a woman’s opmions. I like 
to explore her imnd as well as her body. See 
these two httle books I was deep m when you 
accosted me? I carry them with me wherever 
I go I put the problems they raise for me to 
every woman I meet 

sivEETiB [^mth growing misgiving^ What are 
they? 

the SERGEANT [pointing to them successively] 
The Bible The Pilgrim’s Progress from this 
world to that which is to come. 

SWEETIE [dismayed, trying to nse] Oh, my 
God! 

the sergeant [holding her ruthlessly in the 
of his elhom] No you dont. Sit qmet; and 
dont take the name of the Lord your God in 
Vain If you beheve in him, it’s blasphemy if 
you dont, it s nonsense.Youmust learn to exer- 


cise your mind: what is a woman mthout an 
achvemmdto amanbut amere convemence'' 

SWEETIE I have plenty to exercise my 
mind looking after my o^vn affaus What I 
look to you for, my lad, is a bit of fun. 

THE SERGEANT Qmte But when men and 
women pick one another up just for a bit of 
fun, they find theyve picked up more than 
they bargained for, because men and women 
have a top storey as well as a ground floor; 
and you cant have the one AVithout the other. 
Theyre always trying to, but it doesnt work. 
Youve picked up my mind as well as my 
body; and youve got to explore it You 
thought you could have a face and a figure 
like mme wth the limitations of a gorilla 
Youre findmg out your mistake: thats all. 

81VEETIE Oh, let me go; I have had enough 
of this If I’d thought you were rehgious I’d 
have given you a wide berth, I tell you. Let 
me go, will you? 

THE SERGEANT. Wait a bit Nature may be 
using me as a sort of bait to draw you to take 
an mterest m things of the mind Nature may 
be using your pleasant animal warmth to 
stimulate my mind. I want your advice I 
dont say I’ll take it, but it may suggest some- 
thing to me You see, I’m in a mess 

SWEETIE Well, of course. Youre m the 
sergeants’ mess 

THE SERGEANT 'Thats not the mess I mean 
My mmd’s m a mess — a muddle I used to 
be a rehgious man, but I’m not so clear about 
it as I was. 

SWEETIE 'Thank goodness for that, anyhow 

THE SERGEANT Look at these two books I 
used to beheve every word of them because 
they seemed to have nothmg to do with real 
life But war brought those old stones home 
qmte real, and then one starts askmg ques- 
tions Look at this bit here [he points to a page 
of The Pilgrim's Progress] It’s on the very 
first page of it. "I am for certain informed 
that this our city will be burned with fire 
from heaven, in which fearful overthrow both 
myself, with thee my wife, and you my sweet 
babes, shall miserably come to rmn, except 
some way of escape can be found whereby 
we may be dehvered ” Well, London and 
Pans and Berhn and Rome and the rest of 
them wiU be burned with fire from heaven all 
right m the next war thats certain. Theyre 
all Cities of Destruction And our Govern- 
ment chaps are runmng about with a great 
burden of corpses and debts on their backs, 
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crying “What must we do to be saved?” 
There it is not a story in a book as it used to 
be, but God’s truth in the real actual world 
And all the comfort they get is "Flee fitom 
the ivrath to come ” But where are they to 
flee to? There they are, meeting at Geneva 
or hobnobbing at Chequers over the week- 
end, asking one another, like the man in the 
book, “Whither must we flee?” And nobody 
can tell them The man m the book says “Do 
you see yonder shining light?" Well, today 
the place is blazing ivith shinmg hghts shin- 
ing lights m parhament, in the papers, m the 
churches, and in the books that they call 
Outhnes — Outhnes of History and Science 
and what not — and m spite of all them bally- 
hoo here we are waitmg m the City of De- 
struction hke so many sheep for the wrath to 
come This uneducated tinker tells me the 
way 13 straight before us and so narrow that 
we cant miss it But he starts by calhng the 
place the wilderness of this world Well, 
theres no road m a ivildemess you have to 
make one All the straight roads are made by 
soldiers, and the soldiers didnt get to heaven 
along them A lot of them landed up m the 
other place No, John you could tell a story 
well, and they say you were a soldier, but 
soldiers that try to make storytelhng do for 
service end m the clmk, and thats where they 
put you Twelve years m Bedford Gaol, he 
got He used to read the Bible m gaol, and — 
sivEETiE Well, what else was there to read 
there? It’s all they give you m some gaols 
THE SERGEANT How do you know that? 
SWEETIE Never you imnd how I know it 
It’s nothmg to do ivith you 
THE SERGEANT Nothmg to do With me' You 
dont know me, my lass Some men would just 
order you off, but to me the most interestmg 
thing in the world is the expenence of a 
woman thats been shut up m a cell for years 
at a time iiuth nothing but a Bible to read 
SWEETIE Years! What are you talkmg 
about? The longest I ever did was nme 
months, and if anyone says I ever did a day 
longer she’s a bar 

^TiiE SEnoE.\NT \laying hs hand on the hihle\ 
Y ou could read that book from cover to cover 
m mne months 

SWEETIE Some ofit would drive you melan- 
choly mad It only got me into trouble it did 
The chaplain asked me what I was m for 
Spoilmg the Egyptians, I says, and heres 
chapter and verse for it He went and re- 


ported me, the sivine, and I lost seven days 
remission for it 

THE SERGEANT Scrvc you right! I dont hold 
ivith spoihng the Egyptians Before the war, 
spoiling the Egyptians was something holy 
Now I see plainly it’s nothing but thieving 
SWEETIE [r^ocAed] Oh, you shouldnt say 
that But what I say is, if Moses might do it 
why majrat I? 

THE SERGEANT If thats the effect it had on 
your mmd, it’s a bad effect Some of this 
scnpture is all nght Do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly before your God That ap- 
peals to a man if only it could be set out m 
plam army regulations But all this thievmg, 
and slaughtering your enemies without giv- 
ing quarter, and offenng up human sacrifices, 
and thinkmg you can do what you hke to 
other people because youre the chosen people 
of God, and you are in the nght and everyone 
else IS in the wrong how does that look when 
you have had four years of the real thing 
instead of merely reading about it No damn 
It, we’re civilized men, and though it may 
have gone doivn with those old Jews it isnt 
rehgion And, if it isnt, where are we? TTiats 
what I want to know 

SWEETIE And IS this all you care about? 
Sittmg here and thinkmg of thmgs hke that? 

THE SERGEANT Well, Somebody must think 
about them, or whats gomg to become of us 
aU? The officers wont think about them The 
colonel goes out sketching the lootnants go 
out and kill the birds and animals, or play 
polo 'They wont flee from the ivrath to come, 
not they When they wont do then: mihtary 
duties I have to do them It’s the same ivith 
our rehgious duties It’s the chaplain’s job, 
not mine, but when you get a real rehgious 
chaplam you find he doesnt beheve any of 
the old stuff, and if you get a gentleman, all 
he cares about is to shew you that he’s a real 
sport and not a mealy mouthed parson So I 
have to puzzle it out for myself 
SIVEETIE Well, God help the woman that 
marries you thats all I have to say to you I 
dont call you a man [SAe nsee quickly to 
escape from Atm] 

THE SERGEANT [uZjo rising, and seizing her in 
a very hearty embrace] Not a man, eh? [He 
kisses her] How does that feel, Judy? 

SWEETIE [struggling, hut not very resolutely] 
You let me go, will you I dont wantyou now 
the SERGEANT You Will if I kiss you half a 
dozen times, more than you ever wantedany- 
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thing in your life before. Thats a hard fact of 
human nature, and its one of the facts that 
rebgion has to make room for. 

su EETiE Oh, iveh, kiss me and have done 
with it. You cant kiss and talk about rehgion 
at the same tune. 

THE ELDER [springing from his cell to the 
platform m front of ti] Porbear this fooling, 
both of you. You, sir, are not an ignorant 
man you know that the umverse is wrecked 
svr'EETiE [clinging to the sergeani\ He’s mad 
THE ELDER I am Sane m a world of lunatics 
THE SERGEAJ5T [putting Sweetie aivaf It’s a 
queer thing, isnt it, that though there is a 
point at which I’d rather kiss a woman than 
do anything else pa the world, yet I’d rather 
be shot than let anyone see me domg it^ 

THE ELDER SiT* women are not, as they 
suppose, more mterestmg than the umverse 
When the umverse is crumbling let women 
be sdent, and let men rise to somethmg 
nobler than kissing them 

The Sergeant, interested and overawed, sits 
down quietly and makes Sweetie sit beside him as 
before The Elder continues to declaim with 
fanatical intensity 

THE ELDER Yes, SIT the iHUverse of Isaac 
Neivton, which has been an impregnable 
atadel of modem civilization for thrqe 
hundred years, has crumbled like the walls 
of Jericho before the criticism of Einstem 
Newton's umverse was the stronghold of 
rational Determinism, thestars in their orbits 
obeyed immutably fixed laws, and when we 
turned from surveying their vastness to study 
the mfimte httleness of the atoms, there too 
we found the electrons m their orbits obey- 
ing the same umversal laws Every moment 
of tame dictated and detenmned the foUoiv- 
ing moment, and was itself dictated and 
detenmned by the moment that came before 
it Everythmg was calculable everythmg 
happened because it must the command- 
ments were erased from the tables of the 
hnv, and m their place came the cosmic 
algebra theequataonsofthemathematicians 
Here was my faith, here I found my dogma 
of infalhbihty. I, who scorned alike the 
Cathohc ivith lus vain dream of responsible 
Free Will, and the Protestant ivith his pre- 
tence of private j udgment And now — ^now — 
■fthat IS left of it? The orbit of the electron 
obeys no law it chooses one path and rejects 
another it is as capricious as the planet Mer- 
cury, who wanders from his road to warm his 


hands at the sun AJl is caprice the calculable 
world has become incalculable Purpose and 
Design, the pretexts for all the vilest super- 
stitions, have risen from the dead to cast 
doivn the mighty from their seats and put 
paper croums on presumptuous fools For- 
merly, when differences ivith my wife, or 
busmess worries, tried me too hard, I sought 
consolation and reassurance m our natural 
history museums, where I could forget aU 
common cares m wondermg at the diversity 
of forms and colors m the birds and fishes and 
animals, all produced without the agency of 
any designer by the operation of Natural 
Selection Today I dare not enter an aqua- 
rium, because I can see nothmg m those 
grotesque monsters of the deep but the cari- 
catures of some freakish demon artist some 
Zeus-Mephistopheles wth pamtbox and 
plasbcme, trying to surpass himself m the 
production of fantastic and laughable crea- 
tures to people a Noah’s ark for his baby. I 
have to rush from the bmlding lest I go mad, 
crying, like the man m your book, ‘‘What 
must I do to be saved?” Nothing can save us 
from a perpetual headlong fall mto a bottom- 
less abyss but a sohd footing of dogma; and 
we no sooner agree to that Aan we find that 
the only trustworthy dogma is that there is 
no dogma A.S I stand here I am falhng mto 
that abyss, doivn, down, doivn We are all 
falling mto it; and our dizzy brains can utter 
nothing but madness My wife has died 
cursing me I do not know how to hve 'With- 
out her w e were unhappy together for forty 
years. My son, whom I brought up to be an 
incorruptible Godfearing atheist, has become 
a thief and a scoundrel; and I can say nothmg 
to him but “Go, boy perish in your vdlamy; 
for neither your father nor anyone else can 
now give you a good reason for being a man 
of honor ” 

He turns from them and is rushing dis- 
tractedly away when Aubrey, in white tropicals, 
comes strolling along the beach from the St Pauls 
side, and hails him nonchalantly 

AUBREY Hullo, father, is it really you? I 
thought I heard the old trombone I couldnt 
mistake it How the dickens did you turn up 
here? 

THE ELDER [/o the sergeani\ This is my 
prodigal son. 

AUBREY. I am not a piodigal son The pro- 
digal son was a spendthrift and neer-do-weel 
who was reduced to eating the husks that the 
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swine did eat I am not rmned I am rolling 
in money I have never owed a farthmg to 
any man I am a model son, but I regret to 
say that you are very far from being a model 
father 

THE ELDER What right have you to say 
that, SIT? In what way have I fallen short? 

AUBREY You tried to thwart my manifest 
destiny Nature meant me for the Church I 
had to get ordamed secretly 

THE ELDER Ordamed! You dared to get 
ordained without my knowledge' 

AUBREY Of course You objected How 
could I have done it with your knowledge? 
You would have stopped my allowance 

THE ELDER \sitUng doictt On the nearest stone, 
ovenohebned] My son a clergyman' This ivdl 
kdl me 

AUBREY [coolly taking another stone, on hts 
Jather's nghi\ Not a bit of it fathers are not 
so easily killed It was at the umversity that 
I became what was then called a sky pilot. 
When the war took me it seemed natural 
that I should pursuethat avocationas a mem- 
ber of the air force As a flymg ace I won a 
very poorly designed silver medal for com- 
mitting atrocities which were irreconcilable 
ivith the profession of a Christian clergyman. 
When I was wounded and lost my nerve for 
flying, I became an army chaplam I then 
foundmyself obliged to tellmortally wounded 
men that they were dying m a state of grace 
and were going straight to heaven when as a 
matter of fact they were dying m mortal sm 
and going elsewhere To expiate this blas- 
phemy I kept as much under fire as possible, 
but my nerve failed again I had to take 
three months leave and go into a nursing 
home In that home I met ray doom 

THE ELDER What do you mean by your 
doom" You are ahve and well, to my sorrow 
and shame 

AUBREY To be precise, I met Sweetie 
Thats Sweetie 

SWEETIE Very pleased to meet Popsy’s 
father, I’m sure 

THE ELDER My SOD was Called Popsy m his 
infancy, I put a stop to it, on prmciple, when 
he entered on his sixth year It is strange to 
hear the name from your bps after so long an 
mtenal 

SWEETIE I always ask a man what his 
mother called hun, and call him that It takes 
the starch out of him, somehow 

AUBREX [resuming his narrative^ Sweetie was 


qmte the rottenest nurse that ever raised the 
mortahty of a hospital by ten per cent. But — 
SWEETIE Oh, what a he! It was the other 
nurses that killed the men waking them up 
at SIX m the mommg and washmg them! Half 
of them died of chills 

AUBREY Well, you iviU not deny that you 
were the prettiest woman m the place 
SWEETIE You thought SO, anyhow 
THE ELDER Oh, ceosc — cease this tnfhng I 
cannot endure this unending sex appeal 
AUBREY During the war it was found that 
sex appeal was as necessary for wounded or 
shellshocked soldiers as skilled nursing, so 
pretty girls were allowed to pose as nurses 
because they could sit about on beds and 
prevent the men from going mad Sweetie 
did not prevent me gomg mad on the con- 
trary, she drove me mad. I saw m Sweetie 
not only every charm, but every virtue And 
she returned my love When I left that nurs- 
ing home, she left it too I was discharged as 
cured on the third of themonth she had been 
kicked out on the first. The framed staff 
could stand a good deal, but they could not 
stand Sweetie 

SWEETIE They were jealous, and you know 
it. 

AUBREY I daresay they were Anyhow, 
Sweetie and I took the same lodgmgs, and 
she was faithful to me for ten days It was a 
record for her 

SWEETIE Popsy are you going to give the 
whole show away, or only part of it? The 
Countess Valbnom would like to know 
AUBREY We may as well be frank np to the 
point at which we should lose money by lE 
But perhaps I am boring the company 
THE ELDER Complete your confession, sir 
You have just said that you and this lady 
took the same lodging Am I to imderstand 
that you are husband and iiofe 
SWEETIE We might have been if we could 
have depended on you for a good tune But 
how could I marry an army chaplain wth 
nothing but his pay and an atheist for his 
father? 

AUBREY So that was the calculation. 
Sweetie, was it? I never dreamt that the idea 
of marriage had occurred to either of us It 
certainly never occurred to me I went to hve 
with you qmte simply because I felt I could 
not hve without you The improbabihty of 
that statement is the measure of my m- 
fatuation 
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SWEETIE Dont you be so spiteful Did I 
give you a good tune or did I not^ 

AUBREY Heavenly Thatakoseems improb- 
able, but it IS gospel truth 

THE ELDER Wretched boy do not dare to 
tnfle mth me You said just now that you 
owe no man anything, and that you are roll- 
ing in money Where did you get that 
money? 

AUBREY I stole a very valuable pearl neck- 
lace and restored it to the oivner She re- 
warded me mumficently Hence my present 
opulence Honesty is the best pohcy — some- 
times 

THE ELDER Worse even than a clergyman! 
A thief! 

AUBREY Why make such a fuss about 
nothing? 

THE ELDER Do you Call the theft of a pearl 
necklace nothmg? 

AUBREY. Less than nothing, compared to 
the things I have done -with your approvaL 
I was hardly more than a boy when I first 
dropped a bomb on a sleeping nllage I cried 
all night after domg that Later on I swooped 
into a street and sent machme gun bullets 
into a crowd of civihans: women, children, 
and all. I was past crymg by that time And 
now you preach to me about steahng a pearl 
necklace’ Doesntthatseemahttle ridiculous? 

THE SERGEANT That was War, sir. 

AUBREY Itwasme,sergeant me You cannot 
divide my conscience into a war department 
and apeace department Doyou suppose that 
'a man who ivill comimt murder for pohtical 
ends will hesitate to commit theft for personal 
ends? Do you suppose you can make a man 
the mortal enemy of sixty rmlhons of his 
fellow creatures without making him a little 
less scrupulous about his next door neighbor? 

THE ELDER I did not approve Had I been 
of mihtary age I should have been a con- 
scientious objector 

AUBREY Oh, you were a conscientious ob- 
jector to everything, even to God But my 
mother was an enthusiast for everything, 
that was why you never could get on ivith 
her. She would'have shoved me into the war 
if I had needed any shoving She shoved my 
brother mto it, though he did not beheve a 
word of all the hes we were stuffed with, and 
didnt want to go He was killed, and when it 
came out afterwards that he was right, and 
that we were all a parcel of fools kilhng one 
another for nothing, she lost the courage to 


face life, and died of it. 

THE SERGEANT Well, Sir, I’d never let a son 
of mme talk to me like that Let him have a 
bit of your Determinism, sh 

THE FATHER [fwiag tinpulsivcly] Determm- 
ism IS gone, shattered, buried ivith a thousand 
dead rehgions, evaporated ivith the clouds of 
a milhon forgotten wmters The science I 
pmned my faith to is bankrupt its tales w'ere 
more foolish than all the miracles of the 
priests, its cruelties more horrible than all 
the atrocities of the Inquisition Its spread of 
enhghtenment has been a spread of cancer: 
its counsels that were to have estabhshed the 
nullenmum have led straight to European 
smcide. And I — I who beheved in it as no 
rehgious fanatic has ever believed in his 
superstition' For its sake I helped to destroy 
the faith of imlhons of worshippers m the 
temples of a thousand creeds. And now look 
at me and behold the supreme tragedy of the 
atheist who has lost his faith — -his faith m 
atheism, for which more martyrs have per- 
ished than for all the creeds put together 
Here I stand, dumb before my scoundrel of a 
son; for that is what you are, boy, a common 
scoundrel and nothing else 

AUBREY Well, why not? If I become an 
honest man I shall become a poor man; and 
then nobody will respect me nobody ivill 
admire me nobody wiU say thank you to me. 
If on the contrary I am bold, unscrupulous, 
acquisitive, successful and rich, everyone will 
respect me, admire me, court me, grovel 
before me Then no doubt I shall be able to 
afford the luxury of honesty I learnt that 
firom my rehgious education 

THE ELDER How dare you say that you had 
a rehgious education I shielded you from 
that, at least 

AUBREY You thought you did, old man; but 
you reckoned without my mother. 

THE ELDER What! 

AUBREY. You forbad me to read the Bible; 
but my mother made me learn three verses 
of It every day, and whacked me if I could 
not repeat them without misplacmg a word 
She threatened to whack me still worse if I 
told you. 

THE ELDER \thunderstriicL^ Your mother!" 

AUBREY So I learnt my jesson Six days on 
the make, and on the seventh shalt thou rest 
I shah, spend another six years on the make, 
and then T shall retire and be a saint 

THE ELDER A samt! Say rather the ruined 
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son of an incorrigibly superstitious mother 
Retire now — from Hie life you have dis- 
honored There is the sea Go Droivn your- 
self In that graveyard there are no lying 
epitaphs [He mounts to hts chapel and again 
gives may to utter dejection] 

AUBREY [unconcerned] I shall do better as a 
samt A few thousands to the hospitals and 
the pohtical party funds will buy me a halo 
as large as Sweetie’s sun hat That is my 
program What have any of you to say 
against it? 

THE SERGEANT Not the program of a gentle- 
man, as I understand the word, sir 

AUBREY You cannot be a gentleman on 
less than fifty thousand a year nowadays, 
sergeant 

THE SERGEANT You Can in the army, by 
God 

AUBREY Yes because you drop bombs on 
sleeping villages And even then you have to 
be an officer Are you a gentleman? 

THE sergeant No, sir it wouldnt pay me 
I couldnt afford it 

Disturbance A voice is heard in complaint and 
lamentation It is that of the Elderly Lady, Mrs 
Mopply She is pursuing Colonel Tallboys domn 
the path through the gap, the lady distracted and 
insistent, the colonel almost equally distracted 
she clutching him and stopping him he breaking 
loose and trying to get amay from her She is 
dressed in black precisely as if she mere in 
Cheltenham, except that she mears a sun helmet 
He IS equipped mith a box of sketching materials 
slung over his shoulder, an easel, mhich he has 
tucked under his left arm, and a sun umbrella, a 
substantial affair offamn lined mith red, podgily 
rolled up, which he carries in his right hand 
HRS MOPPLY I wont be patient I wont be 
qmet My child is bemg murdered 

TALLBOYS I tell you she is not bemg mur- 
dered Will you be good enough to excuse me 
iihilst I attend to my business? 

MRS MOPPLY Your busmcss is to save my 
child She is starving 

TVLLB0Y3 Nonsense Nobody starves m 
this country There are plenty of dates Wdl 
you be good enough — 

iiRS MOPPLY Do you think my child can 
hie on dates? She has to have a sole for 
breakfast, a cup of nourishing soup at eleven, 
a nice chop and a sweetbread for lunch, a 
pint of beef-tea with her ordmary afternoon 
tea, and a clucken and some lamb or veal — 
TALLBOYS Will j ou be good enough — 


MRS MOPPLY My poor delicate child with 
nothing to eat but dates! And she is the only 
one I have left they were all delicate — 

TALLBOYS I really must — [He breaks amay 
and hurries off along the beach past the Abode of 
Love] 

MRS MOPPLY [running after him] Colonel, 
Colonel you rmghtbave the decency to listen 
to a distracted mother for a moment Colonel 
my child is dying She may be dead for all I 
know Andnobody is doing anything nobody 
cares Oh dear, wont you hsten — [Her voice 
IS lost in the distance] 

Whilst they are staring mutely after the re- 
treating pair, the patient, still in her slave girl 
attire, but mith some brilliant variations, comes 
domn the path 

THE PATIENT My dream has become a 
nightmare My mother has pursued me to 
these shores I cannot shake her off No 
woman can shake off her mother There 
should be no mothers there should be only 
women, strong women able to stand by 
themselves, not chngers I would kill all the 
dingers Mothers cbng daughters chng we 
are all hke drunken women chngmg to lamp 
posts none of us stands upright 

THE ELDER 'There is great comfort m clmg- 
mg, and great lonelmess in standmg alone 

THE PATIENT HaUo! [SAc climbs to the St 
Pauls platform and peers into the cell] A sen- 
tentious anchorite! [To Aubrey] Who is he? 

AUBREY The next worse thing to a mother 
a father 

THE ELDER A most unhappy father 

AUBREY My father, m fact 

THE PATIENT If Only I had had a father to 
stand betiveen me and my mother’s care Oh, 
that I had been an orphan! 

THE sergeant You will be, miss, if the old 
lady drives thecolonel toohard She has been 
at him all the mommg, ever since she arrived, 
and I know the colonel He has a temper, 
and when it gives way, it’s a bit of high 
explosive He’U kdl her if she pushes bini too 
far 

THE PATIENT Let him kill her I am young 
and strong I want a world without parents 
there is no room for them in my dream I 
shall found a sisterhood 

AUBREY All right. Mops Get thee to a 
nunnery 

THE PATIENT It need not be a nunnery if 
men mil come mmthout spoiling everything 
But all the women must be nch There must 
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be no chill of povert}' There are plenty of 
nch women like me who hate being devoured 
by parasites. 

AUBREY Stop You havc the most disgust- 
ing mental pictures. I really cannot stand 
mteUectual coarseness. Sweetie’s vulgarity I 
can forgive and even enjoy But you say per- 
fectly filthy things that stick m my mind, and 
break my spirit, I can bear no more of it [He 
rises angrily and tries to escape by the beach past 
the Abode of Love] 

SWEETIE Youre damty, amt you^ If cham- 
bermaids were as damty as you, youd have to 
* empty your own slops 

AUBREY [recoding from her mth a yell of dis- 
gust] You need not throw them m my teeth, 
you beast [He sits in his former place, sulhng] 

THE ELDER Silcnce, boy These are home 
truths. They are good for you [To the patient] 
May I ask, young woman, what are the rela- 
tions between you and my son, whom you 
seem to know^ 

THE PATIENT Popsy stole my necklace, and 
got me to run away with him by a wonderful 
speech he made about freedom and sunshine 
and lovely scenery Sweetie made me wite 
it aU doivn and seU it to a tounst agency as 
an advertisement And then I u as devoured 
by parasites by tounst agencies, steamboat 
compames, railways, motoi car people, hotel 
keepers, dressmakers, servants, all trying to 
get my money by selling me thmgs I dont 
really want; shovmg me all over the globe to 
look at what they call new skies, though they 
know as well as I do that it is only the same 
old sky everywhere; and disabhng me by 
domg ah. the things for me that I ought to 
do for myself to keep myself in health. They 
preyed on me to keep themselves ahve they 
pretended they were makmgme happy when 
it was only by drmking and druggmg — cock- 
tads and cocaine — ^that I could endure mv 
hfe 

AUBREY. I regret to have to say it. Mops; 
but you have not the instmcts of a lady [He 
sits doim moodily on a Stoner a little may up the 
patK] 

THE PATIENT. You fool, there is no such 
thing as a lady I have the instmcts of a good 
housekeeper. I want to clean up this filthy 
world and keep it clean There must be other 
women who want it too Florence Nightan- 
gale had the same instinct when she went to 
clean up the Crimean war She wanted a 
sisterhood, but there wasnt one 


THE ELDER, There Were several Butsteeped 
in superstition, unfortunately. 

THE PATIENT Yes, all mixed up with things 
that I dont beheve. Women have to set them- 
selves apart to jom them. I dont want to set 
myself apart I want to have every woman in 
my sisterhood, and to have all the others 
strangled. 

THE ELDER Down' dowu! down! Even the 
young, the strong, the nch, the beautiful,feel 
that they are plunging mto a bottomless pit. 

THE SERGEANT. Your Set, miss, if you ^Vlll 
excuse me sapng so, is only a small bit of the 
world If you dont like the officers’ mess, the 
ranks are open to you Look at Meek' That 
man could be an emperor if he laid his mmd 
to It. but he’d rather be a pnvate He’s 
happier so 

THE PATIENT. Idont belong to thepoor, and 
dont want to I ahs ays knew that there were 
thousands of poor people; and I was taught 
to beheve that they were poor because God 
arranged it that way to punish them for bemg 
durty and drunken and dishonest, and not 
knowmg how to read and write But I didnt 
know that the rich were miserable I didnt 
know that I was miserable I didnt know that 
our respectabihty was uppish snobbery and 
our rehgion gluttonous selfishness, and that 
my soul was starving on them I know now. I 
have found myself out thoroughly — my 
dream 

THE ELDER You arcyoung. Somegood man 
may cure you of this for a few happy years 
When you fall m love, hfe ivill seem worth 
hving ^ 

THE PATIENT I did fall in love Wrth that 
thing. And though I.was never a hotel cham- 
bermaid I got tired of him sooner than 
Sweetie did. Love gets people mto diffi- 
culties, not out of them. No more lovers for 
me I want a sisterhood. Smce I came here I 
have been wanting to join the'army, like 
Joan of Arc It’s a brotherhood, of a sort 

THE SERGEANT. YcS, miSS that IS SO’, arid 
there used to be a peace of mmd m the army 
that you could find 'nowhere else But the 
war made an end of that You see, miss, the 
great prmciple of soldienng, I take it, is that 
the world is kept going by the people who 
want the right thing kilhng the people Mho 
want the wrong thing When the soldier is 
domg that, he is domg the work of God, 
which my mother brought me up to do But 
thats a very different thing from killing a 
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man because he’s a German and he kilhng 
you because youre an Englishman, We were 
not killing Ae right people in 1915 We 
M erent even kilhng the ivrong people It was 
mnocent men kilhng one another 
THE PATIENT Just for the fun of it 
THE SERGEANT No, miss it was no fun For 
the misery of it 

THE PATIENT For the devilment of it, then 
THE SERGEANT For the devilment of the 
godless rulers of this world. Those that did 
the kilhng hadnt even the devilment to com- 
fort them what comfort is there in screwing 
on a fuse or pulhng a stnng when the devil- 
ment it makes is from three to forty miles 
off, and you dont know whether you have 
only made a harmless hole m the ground or 
blown up a baby in its cradle that might have 
been your oivn? That wasnt devilment it was 
damnation No, miss the bottom has come 
out of soldiermg What the gentleman here 
said about our all falhng into a bottomless 
pit came home to me I feel hke that too 
THE ELDER LoSt SOuls, all of US 
THE PATIENT No only lost dogs Cheer up, 
old man the lost dogs always find their way 
home {The voice of the Elderly Lady w heard 
Tetuming\ Ohl here she comes again! 

Mrs Mopply ts sttll pursuing the colonel, who 
ts walking doggedly and steadily away from her, 
with closed hps and a dangerous expression on 
his set features 

MRS MOPPLY You wont even speak to me 
It’s a disgrace I iviU send a cable message 
home to the Government about it You were 
sent out here to rescue my daughter from 
these dreadful bngands Why is nothmg 
being done^ What are the relations betsveen 
yourself and that disgraceful countess who 
ought to have her coronet stripped off her 
back? You are all in a conspiracy to murder 
my poor lost darling child You are in league 
with the bngands You are — 

The Colonel turns at bay, and brings down his 
umbrella whack on poor Mrs Mopply’ s helmet 
MRS MOPPLV Ohl Ohl Oh’ Oh’ {JVilh a senes 
of short, dry, detached screams she totters and 
f utters back along the beach out of sight like a 
wounded bird] 

General stupefaction All stare at the Colonel 
aghast The Sergeant rises in amazement, and 
remains standing afterwards as a matter of 
military etiquette 

THE p vTiENT Oh, if Only somcone had done 
that to her tsienty years ago, how different 


my childhood would have been' But I must 
see to the poor old dear, [SAe runs after her 
mother] 

AUBREY Colonel you have our full, com- 
plete, unreserved sympathy We thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts But that does 
not alter the fact that the man who would 
raise his hand to a woman, save m the way of 
kmdness, is unworthy the name of Bn ton 
TALLBOYS I am perfectly aware of that, sir 
I need no reminder The lady is entitled to 
an apology She shall have it 
THE ELDER But have you considered the 
possibihty of a senous injury — 

TALLBOYS {cutting him shori] My umbrella is 
qmte uninjured, thank you The subject is 
now closed {He sits down on the stone below St 
Pauls recently vacated by Aubrey His manner ts 
so decisive that nobody dares carry the matter 
further] 

As they sit uneasily seeking one another’s eyes 
and avoiding them again, dumbfounded by the 
violence of the catastrophe, a noise like that of a 
machine gun in action reaches their ears from 
afar It increases to shattering intensity as xt 
approaches They all put their fingers to their 
ears It diminishes slightly, then suddenly rises 
to a climax of speed and uproar, and stops 
TALLBOYS Meek 
AUBREY Meek 
SWEETIE Meek. 

THE ELDER What IS this? Why do you all 
say Meek? 

Meek, dusty and gnlly, but very alert, comes 
down the path through the gap with a satchel of 
papers 

TALLBOYS My dear Meek, can you not be 
content with a motor cycle of ordinary horse 
power? Must you always travel at eighty 
miles an hour? 

MEEK I have good news for you. Colonel, 
and good news should travel fast 
TALLBOYS For me? 


MEEK Your K C B , sir {Presenting a paper] 
Honors hst by wireless 
TALLBOYS {rising joyously to take the paper] 
Ah! Congratulate me, my friends My dear 
Sarah is Lady Tallboys at last {He resumes 
his seat and pores over the paper] 


AUBREY 
the SERGEANT 


SlVElmE 


{together] 


Splendid! 

You deserve it, 
sir, if I may 
say SO 

Dehghted, I am 
. sure 
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THE ELDER May I ctave to know the nature 
of the distingmshed service which has won 
this oiBcial recognition, sir? 

tallboys I have won the battle of the 
maroons I have suppressed brigandage heie 
I have rescued a British lady from the clutches 
of the brigands The Government is prepar- 
ing for a general election, and has' had to 
make the most of these modest achieve- 
ments 

THE ELDER Bngands! Are there any here? 

TALLBOYS NonC 

THE ELDER But — ? The British lady? In 
their clutches? 

TALLBOYS She has been in my clutches, 
and perfectly safe, all the time, 

THE ELDER [more and more pussled] Oh! 
Then the battle of the — 

TALLBOYS Won by Pnvate Meek. I had 
nothing whatever to do with it 

AUBREY I mvented the bngands and the 
Bntish lady [To Tallhoys] By the way. 
Colonel, the impressive old party m the 
shrme is my father. 

TALLBOYS Indeed' Happy to meet you, 
sir, though I cannot congratulate you on your 
son, except m so far as you have brought into 
the world the most abandoned har I have 
ever met. 

THE ELDER. And may I ask, sir, is it your 
intention not only to condone my son’s 
frauds, but to take advantage of them to 
accept a distmction which you have m no 
way earned? 

TALLBOYS I have earned it, sir, ten times 
over Do you suppose, because the brigand- 
age which I am honored for suppressing has 
no existence, that I have never suppressed 
real bngands? Do you forget that though 
this battle of which I am croivned victor ivas 
won by a subordinate, I, too, have won real 
battles, and seen all the honors go to a 
brigadier who did not even know what was 
happening? In the army these things aver- 
age themselves out ment is rewarded m the 
long run. Justice is none the less justice 
though it 13 always delayed, and finally done 
by mistake My turn today Pnvate Meek’s 
tomorrow 

THE FATHER. And meanwhile Mr Meek — 
this humble and worthy soldier — is to remam 
in obscurity and poverty whilst you are strut- 
ting as a K C B 

TALLBOYS Hpw I envy him' Look at me 
and look at him! I, loaded ivith responsi- 


bihties whilst my hands are tied, my body 
disabled, my mmd cnppled because a colonel 
must not do anythmg but give orders and 
look sigmficant and profound when his mmd 
IS entirely vacant' he, free to turn his hand 
to everything and to look hke an idiot uhen 
he feels hke one! I have been driven to 
sketching m watercolom because I may not 
use my hands in hfe’s daily useful busmess 
A commanding officer must not do this, must 
not do that, must not do the other, must not 
do anythmg but tell other men to do it He 
may not even converse uath them. I see this 
man Meek domg everything that is natural 
to a complete man. carpentering, pamtmg, 
digging, pulhng and hauhng, fetching and 
carrying, helping himself and everybody else, 
whilst I, with a bigger body to exercise and 
qmte as much energy, must loaf and loU, 
alloAved to do nothmg but read the papers 
and dnnk brandy and water to prevent my- 
self going mad I should have become a 
drunkard had it not been for the colors 

THE SEROE-iNT Ah yes, sir, the colors The 
fear of disgracing them has kept me off the 
dnnk many a time 

TALLBOYS Man I do not mean the regi- 
mental colors, but the watercolors How mll- 
mgly would I exchange my pay, my rank, 
my K C B , for Meek’s poverty, his ob- 
scunty! 

MEEK. But, my dear Colonel — sorry, sir 
what I mean to say is that you can become 
a pnvate if you wish Nothing easier I have 
done it agam and agam You resign your 
commission; take a new and very common 
name by deed poll, dye your hair and give 
your age to the recruitmg sergeant as tiventy- 
two, and there you aie! You can select your 
own regiment 

TALLBOYS Meek, you should not tantalize 
your commanding officer No doubt you are 
an extraordmary soldier But have you ever 
passed the extreme and final test of manly 
courage? 

MEEK Which one is that, sir? 

TALLBOYS. Have you ever mamed? 

MEEK No, sir 

TALLBOYS Then do not ask me why I do not 
resign my commission and become a free and 
happy pnvate My ivife would not let me 

THE COUNTESS Why dont you hit her on the 
head ivith your umbreha? 

TALLBOYS. I dare not There are moments 
when I wish some other man ivould. But not 
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m my presence I should kill him 
THE ELDER We are aU slaves But at least 
your son is'an honest man 

TALLBOYS Is he? I am glad to hear it I have 
not spoken to him smce he shirked rmhtary 
service at the begmning of the war and went 
mto trade as a contractor He is now so 
enormously rich that I cannot afford to keep 
up his acquaintance Neither need you keep 
up that of your son By the way, he passes 
here as the half step-brother of this lady, the 
Countess Valbriom 

SWEETIE Valbnom be blowedl My name 
IS Susan Simpkins Being a countess isnt 
worth a damn There’s no variety in it no 
excitement What I want is a month’s leave 
for the sergeant Wont you give it to him. 
Colonel? 

TALLBOYS What for? 

SWEETIE Never mind what for A fortmght 
might do, but I dont know for certam yet. 
Theres something steadying about hun, and 
I suppose I ivdl have to settle doim some 
day 

TALLBOYS Nonsensel The sergeant is a 
pious man, not your sort Eh, Sergeant? 

SERGEANT Well, Sir, a man should have 
one woman to prevent him from thinking too 
much about women m general You cannot 
read your Bible undisturbed if visions and 
wandering thoughts keep commg between 
you and It. And a pious man should notmarry 
a pious woman two of a trade never agree 
Besides, it would give the children a onesided 
view of life Life is very mixed, sir it is not 
all piety and it is not aU gaiety This young 
woman has no conscience, but I have enough 
for two I have no money, but she seems to 
have enough for tivo Mind I am not com- 
mitting myself, but I iviU go so far as to say 
that I am not dead set against it. On the 
plane of this world and its vambes — and 
weve got to hve m it, you know, sir — she 
appeals to me 

AUBREY Take care, sergeant Constancy 
is not Sn eetie’s strong pomt. 

THE sergeant Neither is it mine As a 
single man and a wandering soldier I am fair 
game for everj' woman But if I settle down 
with this girl she wU keep the others off I’m 
a bit tired of adventures 

SWEETIE Well, if the truth must be told, 
so am I We were made for one another. Ser- 
geant What do you say? 

THE SERGEiNT Well, I dont imnd keeping 


company for a while, Susan, just to see how 
we get along together 

The voice of Mrs Mopply ts again heard Its 
tone ts hardy and even threatening, and its sound 
ts approaching rapidly 

MRS mopply’s VOICE You just let me alone, 
will you? Nobody asked you to interfere Get 
away with you 

General awe and dismay Mrs Mopply ap- 
pears striding resolutely along the beach She 
walks straight up to the Colonel, and ts about to 
address him when he uses firmly to the occasion 
and tales the word out of her mouth 

TALLBOYS Mrs Mopply I have a duty to 
you which I must discharge at once At our 
last meeting, I struck you 

MRS MOPPLY Struck mel You bashed me 
Is that what you mean? 

TALLBOYS If you Consider my expression 
inadequate I am wilhng to amend it. Let us 
put it that I bashed you Well, I apologize 
ivithout reserve, fully and amply If you 
wish, I will give it to you m wntmg 

MRS MOPPLY Very well Since you express 
your regret, I suppose there is nothing more 
to be said 

TALLBOYS {darkening ommouslyl Pardon me 
I apologized. I did not express my regret 

AUBREY Oh, for heaven’s sake. Colonel, 
dont start her again, Dont qualify your 
apology m any way 

MBS MOPPLY You shut up, whoeveT you 
are 

TALLBOYS I do not qualify my apology m 
the least My apology is complete The lady 
has a right to it My action was mexcusable 
But no lady — no human bemg — has a right 
to impose a falsehood on me I do not regret 
my action I have never done anyt hin g which 
gave me more thorough and hearty satisfac- 
tion When I was a company officer I once 
cut doivn an enemy m the field Had I not 
done so he would have cut me down It gave 
me no satisfaction I was half ashamed of it 
I have never before spoken of it But this 
tune I struck with unimxed enjoyment In 
fact I am grateful to Mrs Mopply I owe her 
one of the very few dehghtfiiUy satisfactory 
moments of my life 

MRS MOPPLY Well, thats a pretty sort of 
apology, isnt it? 

TALLBOYS [firmly] I have no thin g to add, 
madam 

MRS MOPPLY Well, I forgive you, you pep- 
pery old bhghter 
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Se7isati07i They catch their breaths, aTid stare 
at 07ie aiiother m conster/iatioii The patient 
arrives 

THE PATIENT. I am sorry to say, Gjlonel 
Tallboys, that you have unsettled my 
mother’s reason. She wont beheve that I am 
her daughter She’s not a bit like herself 

MRS MOPPLY Isnt she? What do you know 
about myself? my real self? 'They told me hes, 
and I had to pretend to be somebody qmte 
dififerent. 

TALLBOYS Who told you hes, madam? It 
was not with my authority. 

MRS MOPPLY I wasnt thinking of you My 
mother told me hes. My nurse told me hes 
My governess told me hes Everybody told 
me hes The world is not a bit like what they 
said it was I wasnt a bit hke what they said 
I ought to be I thought I had to pretend 
And I neednt have pretended at all 

THE ELDER Another victim! She, too, is 
falling through the bottomless abyss. 

MRS MOPPLY I dont know who you are or 
what you think you mean; but you have just 
bit it I dont know my head feom my heels 
Why did they tell me that children couldnt 
hve mthout medicine and three meat meals 
a day? Do you know that I have killed two 
of my children because they told me that? 
My own children! Murdered them, just! 

THE ELDER Medea' Medea! 

MRS MOPPLY. It isnt an idea it’s the truth. 
I wdl never believe anythmg agam as long 
as I hve I’d have killed the only one I had 
left if she hadnt run away from me I was 
told to sacnfice myself — to hve for others; 
and I did it if ever a woman did They told 
me that everyone would love me for it, and 
I thought they would, but my daughter ran 
away when I had sacrificed myself to her 
until I found myself wishing she would die 
hke the others and leave me a httle to my- 
self And now I find it was not only my 
daughter that hated me but that aU my 
friends, all the time they were pretending 
to sympathize, were just longmg to bash me 
over the head mth their umbrellas This poor 
man only did what all the rest would have 
done if Aeyd dared. When I said I forgave 
you I meant it I am greatly obhged to you. 

kisses }u77i\ But now what am I to do? 
How am I to behave m a world thats just 
the opposite of everything I was told about 
it? 

THE PATIENT. Steady, mother! steady! 


steady! Sit doivn. [SAe picks up a heavy stone 
and places it near the Abode of Love for Mrs 
Mopply to sit on\. 

MRS MOPPLY [seating herself] Dont you call 
me mother Do you think my daughter could 
carry rocks about hke that? she that had to 
call the nurse to pick up her Pekmgese dog 
when she wanted to pet it' You t h ink you 
can get round me by pretendmg to be my 
daughter; but that just shews what a fool you 
are, for I hate my daughter and my daughter 
hates me, because I sacrificed myself to her. 
She was a horrid selfish girl, always lU and 
complainmg, and never satisfied, no matter 
how much you did for her. 'The only sensible 
thing she ever did was to steal her own neck- 
lace and sell it and run away to spend the 
money on herself I expect she’s m bed some- 
where Muth a dozen nurses and six doctors 
all dancing attendance on her Youre not a 
bit like her, thank goodness* thats why Ive 
taken a fancy to you Y ou come with me, dar- 
hng I have lots of money, and sixty years of 
a misspent life to make up for; so you wiU 
have a good time with me Come with me as 
my compamon; and lets forget that there are 
such miserable thmgs m the world as mothers 
and daughters 

THE PATIENT. What use shall we be to one 
another? 

MRS MOPPLY None, thank God We can do 
without one another if we dont hit it off. 

THE PATIENT Righto! I’ll take you on trial 
until Ive had tune to look about me and see 
what I’m going to do But only on trial, nund 

MRS MOPPLY. Just SO, darling We’ll both 
be on trial So thats settled. 

THE PATIENT And DOW, Mr Meek, what 
about the httle commission you promised to 
do for me? Have you brought back my pass- 
port? 

THE COUNTESS. Your passport' Whatever 
for'* 

AUBREY What have you been up to, Mops? 
Are you going to desert me? 

Meek advances and empties a heap of pass- 
ports from his satchel on the sand, kneeling doivn 
to^sort out the patient's 

TALLBOYS What IS the meamng of this? 
Whose passports are these? What are you 
domg with them? Where did you get them? 

MEEK Everybody within fifty rmles is ask- 
ing me to get a passport visa’d 

TUiBOYs Visa’d! For what country? 

MEEK For Beotia, sir 
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TALLBOYS Bcotia? 

MEEK Yessir The Union of Federated Sen- 
sible Societies, sir The U F S S Everybody 
wants to go there now, sir 
THE COUNTESS Well I never 
THE ELDER, And what is to become of our 
unhappy country if all its inhabitants desert 
it for an outlandish place m which even pro- 
perty IS not respected? 

MEEK No fear, sir they wont have us They 
wont admit any more English, sir they say 
their lunatic asylums are too full already I 
couldnt get a single visa, except [to the 
Colonel\ for you, sir 

TALLBOYS For me' Damn their impudence! 

I never asked for one 

MEEK No, sir, but then people have so 
much leisure that they are at their ivits’ end 
for some occupation to keep them out of mis- 
chief They want to mtroduce the only m- 
stitution of ours that they adimre 

THE ELDER And pray which one is that? 
MEEK The Enghsh school of watercolor 
pamting, sir Theyve seen some of the 
Colonel’s work, and theyll make him head of 
their centres of repose and culture if he ’ll 
settle there 

TALLBOYS ’This cannot be true. Meek It 
mdicates a degree of mteUigence of which no 
Government is capable 

MEEK It’s true, sir, I assure you 
TALLBOV s But my wife — 

MEEK Yessir I told them [He repacks his 
satchel] 

Tjvllboys Well, well there is nothmg for 
it but to return to our oivn country 

THE ELDER Can our oivn country return to 
its senses, sir? that is the question 
TALLBOYS Ask Meek, 

MEEK No use, sir all the English pnvates 
M Hit to be colonels there’s no salvation for 
snobs [To Tallboys] Shall I see about getting 
the expedition back to England, sir? 

TULBOYS Yes And get me tivo tubes of 
rose madder and a big one of Chinese White, 
Mill you? 

MEEK [about to go] Yessir 
THE ELDER Stop ’There are pohee m Eng- 
land What IS to become of my son there? 

SWEETIE [nnng] Make Popsy a preacher, 
old man. But dont start him until weve 
gone 

THE ELDER Preach, my SOU, preach to youT 
heart s content Do anything rather than 
steal and make jour mihtary crimes an ex- 


cuse for your civil ones Let men call you the 
reverend Let them call you anythmg rather 
than thief 

AUBREY [rwjng] If I may be allowed to im- 
prove the occasion for a moment — 

General consternation All who are seated rise 
tn alarm, except the patient, who jumps up and 
claps her hands tn mischievous encouragement to 
the orator 

MRS MOPPLY 1 fYon hold your 

tongue, young 
man 

SWEETIE 1 1 Oh Lord! we’re in 

for it now 

THE ELDER )[together] I Shame and silence 
would better be- 
come you, sir 

THE PATIENT j | Go OH, Pops It’s 

the only thmg 
. you do well 
AUBREY [conitnutng] — ^it is clear to me that 
though we seem to be dispersmg qmetly to 
do very ordmary things Sweetie and the 
Sergeant to get married [the Sergeant hastily 
steals down from his grotto, beckoning to Sweetie 
to follow him They both escape along the beacK] 
the colonel to his ivife, his watercolors, and 
his K C B [the colonel hurries away noiselessly 
in the opposite direction] Napoleon Alexander 
Trotsky Meek to his job of repatriatmg the 
expedition [Meek takes to JUght up the path 
through the gap] Mops, hke Samt Teresa, to 
found an unladyhke sisterhood with her 
mother as cook-housekeeper [Mrs Mopply 
hastily follows the sergeant, dragging with her 
the patient, who is listening to Aubrey with signs 
of becoming rapt tn kis discourse] yet they ore 
all, hke my father here, falling, falhng, fall- 
ing endlessly and hopelessly ^ough a void 
m which they can find no footmg [The Elder 
vanishes into the recesses of St Pauls, leaving his 
son to preach tn solitude] There is something 
fantastic about them, something unreal and 
perverse, something profoundly unsatis- 
factory ’They are too absurd to be beheved 
m, yet they are not fictions the newspapers 
are full of them what storyteller, however 
reckless a bar, ivould dare to invent figures 
so improbable as men and women ivith their 
mmds stripped naked? Naked bodies no 
longer shock us our sunbathers, gnnnmg at 
us finm every illustrated summer number of 
our magazines, are nuder than shorn lambs 
But the horror of the naked mind is still more 
than M e can bear ’Throw off the last rag of 
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your bathing costume; and I shall not blench 
nor expect you to blush. You may even 
throw away the outer garments of yom souk 
the manners, the morak, the decencies 
Swear; use dirty ivords; dnnk cocktaik; kiss 
and caress and cuddle untd girk who are like 
roses at eighteen are like battered demireps 
at twenty-two. m all these ways the bright 
young things of the victory have scandalized 
their dull old pre-war eldeis and left nobody 
but their bright young selves a penny the 
worse But how are we to bear this dreadful 
new nakedness, the nakedness of the souk 
who untd now have always disguised them- 
selves from one another in beautiful impos- 
sible idealisms to enable them to bear one 
another’s company The iron hghtrung of war 
has burnt great rents in these angehc veik, 
just as it has smashed great holes in our cathe- 
dral roofs and tom great gashes in our hdl- 
sides Our souk go in rags now, and the young 
are spying through the holes and getting 
ghmpses of the reahty that was hidden And 
they are not horrified they exult m havmg 
found us out: they expose their owa souk; 
and when we theur elders desperately try to 
patch our tom clothes "with scraps of the old 
material, the young lay violent hands on us 
and tear from us even the rags that were left 
to us But when they have stripped them- 
selves and us utterly naked, wdl they be able 
to bear the spectacle? You have seen me try 
to strip my soul before my father, but when 
these two young women stripped themselves 
more boldly than I — ^when the old woman 
had the mask strack from her soul and rev- 
elled m it instead of dying of it — I shrank 
from the revelation as from a ivind brmgmg 
from the unknown regions of the future a 
breath which may be a breath of life, but of 
a hfe too keen for me to bear, and therefore 
for me a blast of death I stand midway be- 
tween youth and age hke a man who has 
missed his tram too late for the last and too 
early for the next What am I to do’ What 
am I? A soldier who has lost his nerve, a thief 
who at his firsf great theft has found honesty 
the best pohcy and restored his booty to its 
owner Nature never mtended me for soldier- 
mg or thieving. I am by nature and destiny 
a preacher I am the new Ecclesiastes But 
I have no Bible, no creed, the war has shot 
both out of my hands The war has been a 
fiery forcing house in which we have grown 
with a rush hke flowers m a late spnng follow- 


ing a terrible winter And -with what result.^ 
This that we have outgroivn our religion, out- 
grown our pohtical system, outgrown our oivn 
strength of mmd and character The fatal 
word NOT has been miraculously inserted into 
all our creeds, in the desecrated temples 
where w'e knelt murmuring “I beheve” we 
stand with stiff knees and stiffer necks shout- 
ing “Up, all' the erect posture is the mark of 
the man let lesser creatures kneel and crawl 
we will not kneel and we do not behe\ e ’’ But 
what next? Is no enough? For a boy, yes. for 
a man, never Are we any the less obsessed 
ivith a belief when we are denying it than 
Avhen we were afiinmng it? No I must have 
affirmations to preach. Without them the 
young will not hsten to me, for even the young 
grow tired of demak The negative-monger 
falk before the soldiers, the men of action, 
the fighters, strong in the old imcompromis- 
mg affirmations which give them status, 
duties, certamty of consequences; so that the 
pugnacious spirit of man m them can reach 
out and strike deathblows with steadfastly 
closed imnds Their way is straight and sure, 
but it is the way of death, and the preacher 
must preach the way of hfe Oh, if I could 
only find it' [.d white sea fog swirls up from the 
beach to hts feet, rising and thickening round 
hini\ I am ignorant. I have lost my nerve and 
am mtumdated all I know is that I must find 
the way of hfe, for myself and all of us, or we 
shall surely perish. And meanwhile my gift 
has possession of me* I must pi each and 
preach and preach no matter how late the 
hour and how short the day, no matter 
whether I have nothmg to say — 

The fog has enveloped him, the gap with its 
grottoes ts lost to sight/ the ponderous stones are 
msps of shifting white cloudy there ts left only 
fog’ impenetrable fog, but the incorrigible 
preacher will not be dented his peroration, r^ich, 
could we only hear it distinctly, would probably 
run — \ 

— or whether m some Pentecostal flame of 
revelation the Spirit ivill descend on me and 
inspire me with a message the sound whereof 
shall go out unto all lands and realize for us 
at last the Kmgdom and the Power and the 
Glory for ever and ever. Amen 

The audience disperses (or the reader puts 
down the book') impressed in the English manner 
with the Pentecostal fame and the echo from the 
Lord’s Prayer, Put fine words butter no parsnips 
A few of the choicer spirits will knaw that the 
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Peniecosial flame ts always ahg/U at the service 
of those strong enough to bear its terrible inten- 
sity They will not forget that U is accompanied 
by a rushing mighty wind, and that any rascal 
who happens to be also a windbag can get a pro- 
digious volume of tall out of it without ever going 
near enough to be shrivelled up The author, 
though hmself a professional talk maker, does 


not believe that the world can be saved by talk 
alone He has given the rascal the last word, but 
his own favorite is the woman of action, who be- 
gins by knocking the wind out of the rascal, and 
ends with a cheerful conviction that the lost dogs 
always find their way home So they will, perhaps, 
if the women go out and look for them 

THE END 


XLI 

VILLAGE WOOING 

A COMEDIETTINA FOR TWO VOICES 


FIRST CONVERSATION 

The lounge deck of the Empress of Patagonia, 
a pleasure ship Two of the deck chairs are occu- 
pied by A, a literary looking pale gentleman under 
forty in green spectacles, a limp black beard, and 
a tropical suit of white silk, who is writing and 
does not wish to be disturbed, and z, a young 
woman, presentable hut not aristocratic, who ts 
bored with her book She ts undressed for bathing, 
hut ts very modestly covered up with a not too 
flamboyant wrap 

z Excuse me Could you tell me the time? 
A [cKrliy] Eleven 

z My watch makes it half post ten 
A The clocks were put on half an hour last 
night We are going east 
z I always think it adds to the interest of 
a voyage having to put on your watch 
A I am glad you are so easily mterested 
\he resumes his writing pointedly'] 
z The steward will be round with the soup 
in half an hour I thought we should have to 
ait an hour 

A I never take it It mterrupts my work. 

7 Wliy do you work all the time? It's not 
what one comes on a pleasure cruise for, is it? 
A Work IS my only pleasure 
2 Oh, thats not good sense, is it? It gives 
me the pip to see you always sitting tliere 
over your wTiting, and never enjoying your- 
self, nor c\en taking a drop of soup You 
should get up and have a game of deck quoits 
you mil feel ever so much better after it 
\ I feel perfectly well, thank you And I 
loatbe deck games, especially deck quoits 
The slapping of those silly things on the deck 
destroys the quiet of the ship 
z Oh, I see That is why you select this 


end of the deck I often wondered why 
A Within the last fortmght you have in- 
spected the priceless antiquities of Naples, 
Athens, Egypt, and the Holy Land Please 
occupy your mmd with them until the soup 
comes 

z I never cared much for geography 
Where are we now? 

A We are on the Red Sea 
z But it’s blue 

A What did you expect it to be? 

2 Well, I didnt know what color the sea 
might be m these parts I always thought the 
Red Sea would be red 
A Well, it isnt. 

z And isnt the Black Sea black? 

A It IS precisely the color of the sea at 
Margate 

z [eagerly] Oh, I am so glad you know 
Margate Theres no place like it m the season, 
IS there? . 

A I dont know I have never been there, 
z [disappointed] Oh, you ought to go You 
could write a book about it 
A [shudders, sighs, and pretends to write veru 
hard]\ ^ 

A pause 

z I wonder why they call it the Red Sea 
A Because their fathers did. Why do you 
call America Amenca? 

z Well, because it is America What else 
would you call it? 

A oh, call it what you hke, dear lady, but 
I have five hundred words to write before 
lunch, and I cannot do that if I talk to you 
z [sympathetically] Yes it is awful to have 
to talk to people, isnt it? Oh, that reminds 
me I have something really interesting to 
tell you I beheve the man in the cabm next 
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mine beats his wife 

A I feel a httle like him myself Some 
women w ould provoke any men to beat them 
z. I wU say this for him, that she always 
begins it 
A No doubt 

z I hate a nagger dont you^ 

A It IS your privilege as a ivoman to have 
the last word Please take it and dont end all 
your remarks mth a question 
z. You are funny 

A Am I? I never felt less funny in my life 
z. I cant make you out at all. I am rather 
good at makmg out people as a rule, but I 
cant make head or tad of you. 

A I am not here to be made out You are 
not here to make people out, but to revel in 
the enjoyments you have paid for Deck 
tennis, deck quoits, shuffleboard, golf, squash 
rackets, the swimming pool, the gymnasium 
all invite you. 

z I am no good at games, besides, theyre 
silly. I’d rather sit and talk 
A. Then for heaven’s sake talk to somebody 
else I have no time for talk I have to work 
my passage 

z What do you mean* work your pafesage^ 
You are not a sailor 

A. No I make a precarious hvmg on board 
ship by wntmg the Marco Polo Senes of 
Chatty Gmde Books Unless I complete two 
thousand words a day I am bankrupt I can- 
not complete them if you persist m talking 
to me 

z Do you mean you are wntmg a book 
about this cruise? 

A I am trying to — ^under great difficulties 
z Wdl I be m it? 

A [gnmly] You wilL 

z How thrdhng' I have never been put m 
a book before You will read me what you 
have written about me, wont you? 

A When the book is published you can 
read it to your heart’s content. 

z But I should like you to get me right 
After all, what do you know about me^ I iviU 
teU you the whole of my hfe if you hke 
A. Great heavens, NO. Please dont. 
z. Oh, I dont care who knows it 
A. Evidently You would hardly offer to 
tell it to a perfect stranger if you cared, or if 
it was of the smallest interest. 

z Oh, I’d never think of you as a stranger. 
Here we are on the same ship, amt we^ And 
most people would think my hfe qmte a 


romance. Wouldnt you really hke to hear it? 

A. No, I tell you When I want romances 
I invent them for myself. 

z Oh, well, perhaps you wouldnt think it 
very w onderful But it was a regular treat for 
me You may tlunk because I am well dressed 
and travellmg de lucks and all that, that I 
am an educated lady But I’m not 
A I never supposed for a moment that you 
were 

z But how could you know^ How did you 
find ouU 

A I didnt find out I knew 
z. Who told you^ 

A Nobody told me 
z 'Then how did you know? 

A \exasperaied\ How do I know that a 
parrot isnt a bird of paradise? 
z Theyre different 
A Precisely 

z. There you are, you see But what would 
you take me for if you met me m a third class 
carnage^ 

A I should not notice you 
z I bet you would I maynt be a beauty; 
but when I get into a railway carriage every 
man in it has a look at me. 

A I am not Everyman Everyman thinks 
that every woman that steps mto a railway 
carnage may be the right woman But she 
IS always a disappointment 

z Same with the women, isnt it^ If you 
were a woman youd know 

A I am a woman; and you are a man, with 
a shght difference that doesnt matter except 
on special occasions 

z Oh, what a thmg to say> I never could 
bring myself to beheve that I know, of 
course, that men have their weaknesses and 
their tempers; but all the same there is some- 
thing wonderful you can get from a man that 
you never could get from a woman. Dont you 
think so? 

A. Inexpenenced men think there is some- 
thmg wonderful you can get from a woman 
that you never could get from a man Hence 
many unhappy marriages 
z Are you married? 

A Widower. Are you^ 
z Oh, thats the first time youve asked me 
a question We’re getting on, amt we? 

A No I am not getting on with my work 
z Youre an mtellectual, amt you^ 

A What do you thmk you mean by an in- 
tellectual? 
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z Only that you consider me no better 
than an idiot, and that you were a bad hus- 
band, most hkely 

A You are qmte right on both pomts 
z I thought so 

A And now, please, may I go on with my 
work? 

z Please yourself I’m not hindering you 
A. Thank you \he resumes his writing 
A pause 

z What books would you recommend me 
to read to improve my mind^ 

A [shouting Jurwuslp] StewardI 
z Oh, you shoul^t trouble the steward 
now He’s busy getting the soup 

A I want hun to remove my chair to the 
very furthest evtrenuty of this ship 

z I always say it’s fresher under the awn- 
mg at the end. You dont mind if I move too, 
do you? 

A. If you persecute me any more I shall go 
overboard. Dont you see that I want to be 
left alone to work, and that your chatter is 
preventing me from working? 

z [sympaihetically] It is annoymg to have 
somebody talking to you all the time when 
you dont want to But it’s just as bad when 
j ou want to talk, and the other person wont, 
isnt it? 

A. There are three or four hundred persons 
on this ship Cannot you find one of them 
inth the same insatiahle thirst for conversa- 
tion as yourself? 

z Well, but we all have to make ourselves 
agreeable, havnt we^ 

A. Not at oneanother’s expense You are 
not making yourself agreeable to me at pres- 
ent you are dnvmg me mad. 

z My father used to say that men and 
women are always driving oneanother mad 
A That sounds hterary Was your father 
a man of letters? 

z Yes I should think he was A postman 
A A what? 

z A postman. A village postman. 

V Ha ha' Ha ha ha' 
z MTiat IS there funny m that? 

A I dont know Ha ha! The postman’s 
daughter hath npe red bps butter and eggs 
and a pound of cheese' Ha ha hal 
z Well, I' m glad Ive amused you. But I 
dont think it’s very pohte of you to laugh at 
mj father 

\ [punctiliously — recovering himself\ You 
arc right 1 uas rude But a good laugh is 


worth a hundred pounds to me I feel a dif- 
ferent man Forgive me You see, you quoted 
a remark of your father’s — almost an epi- 
gram — wluch suggested that he must have 
been a man of gemus 

z Well, so he was He had a gemus for 
walking 

A For what? 

z For walking When he was a child, he 
won a prize as The Infant Pedestrian And 
would you believe it, my mother was that in- 
doory that she grudged having to go out and 
do her marketing After we had a telephone 
put in she never went out at all 

A Thats strange As she was never out and 
he was never m, the household should have 
been a qmet one, but that remark of his 
about men and women driving oneanother 
mad rather suggests the opposite 

z So it was the opposite She was always 
complammg of being lonely, and he was 
always at her to take more exercise When 
they were not quarreUmg about that, they 
were quarrelhng about me You see they 
had great ambitions for me She wanted me 
to be a parlormaid m a great house He 
wanted me to be a telephone operator He 
said there is no future for the great houses 
and a great future for telephones 
A. And you? Had you no ambition for your- 
self? 

z Oh, I wanted to be something romantic, 
hke an acrobat m a circus 

A. And what actually happened? 
z I became shop assistant and telephone 
operator in the village shop 

A Do village shop assistants and telephone 
girls— 
z Operators 

A Pardon operators Do they earn enough 
to take cruises round the world m pleasure 
ships? 

z Not they I won the first prize in a news- 
paper competition My mother wanted me 
to save it she said it would help me to get a 
thrifty husband My father told me to blue 
it all m a lump while I had the chance “You 
ivill be poor all your hfe,” he said, “but now 
you have the chance of hving at the rate of 
five thousand a year for four months Dont 
miss it,’’ he said “see what it’s hke Have 
your fling,’’ he said, “for they never can take 
that away from you once youve had it ’’ His 
idea was a walking tour, spending the nights 
m the best hotels but I chose the ship be- 
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cause it’s more dressy and more people to 
look at Besides, I can get all the walking I 
want round the deck At the end of the cruise 
back I go to the village shop without a penny. 

A Have they found out here that you are 
not a lady? 

z The Americans dont know the differ- 
ence they think my telephone talk is aristo- 
cratic, and the Enghsh wont speak to anyone 
anyhow And lots of them are just hke me 

A Well, how do you hke hvmg at the rate 
of five thousand a year^ Is it worth it? 

z It IS while the novelty lasts You see, 
when youre at home you get tired of domg 
the same thing every day the same placesi 
the same faces' the same old round When 
you get a hohday you go off m a crowded hot 
excursion tram to the seaside and make your- 
self tured and miserable just because it’s a 
change, and youd do anything for a change 
But here it’s change aU the time until you 
begin to realize what it is to have a settled 
home and belong somewhere I shant be 
sorry to get-home to the shop and the tele- 
phone I get such a dreadful lost dog feehng 
sometimes Other times it seems such a 
foolish waste of money And I hate wastmg 
money 

A Thats an extremely attractive point m 
your character My ivife used to waste my 
money Stick to that and you iviU get married 
m no tune. 

z. Oh, I have had plenty of offers But you 
know it’s a terrible thmg to be a poor man’s 
wife when you have been accustomed to a 
clean decent job I have seen so many bright 
joUy girls turn into dirty old drudges through 
gettmg married 

A Dont be afi:aid of dirt Mine is a clean 
job, but I often wish I had a dirty one to 
exercise me and keep me m health Women 
are so set on clean collars that they make 
their sons clerks when they would be strongei 
and earn more money as navvies I wish I 
was a navvy instead of writing guide books. 

z. Well, whats to prevent you'* 

A I am not tramed to naanual work Half 
an hour of it would make m e ■wish myself dead 
And five minutes of my work would produce 
a strike among the navvies I am only a "WTit- 
mg machme, just as a navvy is a digging 
machme. 

z I dont think -the world is rightly ar- 
ranged do yen'* 

A We must take the i\orld as we find it. 


It’s we that are not rightly arranged 
• z Thats Avhat I mean. Well, I suppose I 
mustnt interrupt your work 

A You mean that the steward is coming 
round with the soup at last 

z Well, it’s half past eleven, isnt it? 

The steivard appears with the soup and offers 
it to z, mho seises it eagerly, then to a. 

A No, thank you No soup 

He buries himself in his iiork, unmolested. 

She buries herself in the soup. 


SECOND CONVEESATION 


In a village shop and post office on the Wilt- 
shire Downs on a fine summer morning The 
counter is for general shopping for most of its 
length, but one end is reserved and railed in for 
postal business A couple of chairs are available 
for customers The goods for sale include ginger 
beer in stone bottles, tablets of milk chocolate, 
glassy ars of sweets containing (inter aha) sugared 
almonds, all on the counter; cheese, butter, and 
Hovis bread handy to the scales, and, in front of 
the counter, a sack of apples on the fioor and 
some string bags hanging from the rafters 
z Th-reee m-rmn Sorry no such 

number Whoo-mmm do you Avant? Doctor 
Byles? One fi-fff You are through 

A comes in He is in hiking costume, with stick 
and rucksack, but wears well cut breeches (not 
plus fours) instead of shorts Seeing nobody to 
attend to him he raps loudly on the counter with 
his stick z emerges 

A I Avant a packet of milk chocolate — 
z Thanks very much 

A [continuing) — a couple of hard apples — 
z Thanks very much [She comes outthrough 
the counter to get them from the sac^] 

A [continuing) — quarter of a pound of 
Cheddar cheese — 
z Thanks very much 
A Dont interrupt me You can express 
your gratitude for the order AA'hen I have 
fimshed. Quarter of a pound of your best 
butter, a small loaf of Hovis, and twopenny- 
worth of sugared almonds 
z. Anything eke'’ 

A No, thank you 

z Thanks very much [jAegoes back through 
the counter to cut and weigh the butter and cheese). 

He sits down watching her dfft but leisurely 
proceedings 

A Do you sell baskets'* 
z We sell everything. Hadnt you better 
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have a stnng bag? It’s handier, and it packs 
away ahnost to nothing when it’s empty 
A. What IS a string bag? Shew me one 
z [ccwnng out and taking one dotaa] 'This is 
the cheapest Or would you hke a better 
quahty with a Zip fastemng? 

A Certainly not I should have the trouble 
of opening and shuttmg it, and the worry of 
wondering whether it would open or shut, 
ivith no compensatory advantage whatever 
z ’Thats just like you Youre not a bit 
changed. 

A What do you mean? I have been m this 
shop for less than two mmutes Why should 
I have changed m that tune? 

z Excuse me I shouldnt have mentioned 
it. Will you take a strmg bag? 

A Yes 

z Thanks very much Shall I put the rest 
of the order mto it? 

A Of course What else do you suppose I 
am buying it for^ Have you any buttermilk? 
z Sorry We dont stock it 
A Any ginger beer? 

z Yes We have a very good local brew 
A Shove a bottle mto the st nng bag 
z Thanks very much 
A How many times a day do you say 
thanks very much? 
z Depends on the number of orders 
A Dont say it to me agam, if you dont 
mind It gets on my nerves 

z It used to get on nune, at first But I am 
used to it 

A Have you a gmde book of this village? 
z Sorry Theres a leaflet m the church, 
written by the vicar You are expected to 
put tuppence m the box for it Excuse me, 
but the chocolates are tuppence, sixpence, 
and a shiUmg Which size would you run to^ 
A It IS a poor heart that never rejoices I 
mil have a shilhng one 
z Thanks very much 
A Dont 

z Excuse me I cant help it I say it with- 
out thinking same as ifyou touched a button 
The telephone rings 
\ Someone has touched the button 
z \tanishing into the post office section] What 
number please? Whitehall on-n-n-e two 
on-n-n-e two I will nng you Whitehall one 
two one two Yes [5Ae reappears] Thats a 
pohce call 

V kou need not pomt the information at 
me I am not the cnminaL 


z Oh, it isnt a cnmmal Somebody thats 
been broadcasted on the wireless as lost. You 
know the sort of thmg Missmg from his 
home smce January the first Last seen m a 
deck chair on the Empress of Patagonia talk- 
ing to a female Sufienng from loss of memory. 
A How extraor — [the telephone rings agatri] 
z Excuse me [She vanishes] You are 
through to WhitehalL [She reappears] 

A You have hit on an extraordinary com- 
cidence I wonder whether you will beheve 
me when I teU you that m J anuary last I was 
sittmg on the deck of a ship named the Em- 
press of Patagoma, and that I was taUang to 
a female — or rather she was taUung to me 
How that woman did talk! 

z And are you suffermg from loss of 
memory? 

A Certainly not I never forget anything 
z Oh, then it cant be you, can it? 

A ’There! Can it? That woman always 
finished up with can it? wont it? isnt it? so 
that you had to answer her out of common 
pohteness Take care never to pick up that 
tnck or you will be murdered some day 
z Some people are hke that It often goes 
with orange colored eyes [or whatever color 
her eyes happen to he] Did you notice the color 
of her eyes? 

A No I never notice thmgs hke that I am 
not a detective It is people’s characters that 
impress me, I cant tell you the color of her 
hair or the shape of her nose, but I can tell 
you that she was a most fearful nuisance 
How much does all that come to? 

z 'The strmg bag sixpence, chocolates a 
shilling one and sixpence The gmger beer 

IS — 

A Spare me the details Will ten shillings 
cover it? 

z Oh yes, of course You shouldnt be so 
careless about money 
A [presenting a Treasury note] Cease 
preaching Take it, and give me the change 
z Let me see Eighteenpence, and four- 
pence for the gmger beer is one and tenpence, 
isnt it? 

A Have I demed it? 

z Cheese threepence two and a penny, 
butter sixpence two and sevenpence, apples 
vv e sell by the pound Hadnt you better have 
a pound? 

A How many to the pound? 
z Three 

A I cannot eat more than two apples at a 
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time Charge me for a pound; and eat the odd 
one yourself 

z Oh well, say threepence for t«vo thats 
two and tenpence, isnt it? 

A I dont know. 

z Hovis, tuppence halfpenny. Three shil- 
hngs and a halfpenny. Do you happen to 
have a hal^enny to save having to take fip- 
pence hal^enny m coppers? 

A. I hate half^jenmes. I always throw them 
away Stop I have one Here. 

z Thanks very much \Handing him his 
change com by coin\ Three, four, five, seven 
and SIX, ten Thanks very much 
A [lyocheting his change, but remaining com- 
fortably seated] Dont you find it rather dull 
m this village shop saying thanks very much 
all day? 

z Well, no matter where you are you are 
doing the same thmg all day and every day, 
amt you? The only way to get it off your 
nund IS to hve in the same place and stick at 
the same job. Then you never have to think 
about it Thats the way the people hve here; 
and they hve for ever so long eighty’s no age 
here. Grandfather will be a hundred and tivo 
in August Thats because he’s never had to 
worry about what he’ll do or where he’ll go 
He just imagmes and imagines It’s the only 
way to be happy and longhved 
A But if your imagmation has only one 
village m it it must be pretty bare How 
would you hke to hve m a room with only one 
chair m it 

z Well, if you have only one seat what 
more do you want than one chair? Up at the 
castle there are thirtysix chairs of one sort 
or another m the big drawmg room, but Lady 
Flopping cant flop on more than one, can she? 

A [pointing to the vacant chair] May I sug- 
gest that you flop on that one while we talk? 
z [sitting down] 'Thanks very much 
A I am not mterruptmg your work, I hope 
There is nothmg so maddening as to be 
talked to when you want to work 

z Talking is part of the work m a village 
shop 

A. Tell me. do you ever read? 
z I used to read travels and guide books 
We used to stock the Marco Polo senes I 
was mad about traveUing I had daydreams 
about the glory that was Greece, the gran- 
deur that was Borne, and all that flapdoodle 
A. Flapdoodle' 

z. Well, I suppose I shouldnt call it that. 


but it ended in my going to Rome and 
Athens 'They were all nght, but the old 
parts were half knocked do-wn; and I couldnt 
see any glory or grandeur different to Chel- 
tenham. I was glad to be home agam And 
I had so wanted to meet the Marco Polo man 
and walk about Ainth him m the rums by 
moonhght and hear hun go on about them' 

A The Marco Polo man' The nulkman! the 
postman' the muffin man' the Marco Polo 
man' Some frustrated poet, earning his crust 
by quotmg scraps of verse to brmg the Call 
of the East to dreammg telephone girls, 
z Operators 

A Operators dont dream Girls' girls of the 
golden west Did that poor devil never brmg 
you the Call of the East? 

z. I’d read about it m novels and seen it 
on the films 'They were all about moony 
drunkards and sheeks and the sort of girls 
that go dotty about them. I went right round 
the world to see the reahty Pretty places, of 
course, but the heat' and the mosqmtoes! and 
the smells'I TraveUmg just destroyed the 
world for me as I imagmed it Give me this 
village aU the time 

A Had you no thnU when you stood some- 
where where a poet had said “Stop; for thy 
,tread is on an empire’s dust’’? 

z A guide, you mean Theyd take the 
poetry out of anythmg, and aU the time youre 
thinking what you ought to give them If you 
fancy empires’ dusts and all that sort of thing 
you should meet our vicar and start hun talk- 
mg about our standing stones, and the bar- 
rows on the downs, and the Mound Every 
gram of our dust, he says, is full of history. 
Same everjrwhere, I expect 
A. Are you married? 
z No Why? Have you any mtentions? 

A Dont be m a hurry Weve known each 
other less than ten mmutes 

z How much better do you think you wiU 
know me when we have talked for twenty 
years? 

A. That IS profoundly true StiU, I must 
think it over. 

z Nobody would ever marry if they 
thought it over. Youve got to take your 
chance, no matter how long you think 
A You are in a hurry, 
z Well, I am past the age at which guls 
marry here, though I’m the pick of this vill- 
age Thats because I thought all my offers 
over. So I have made up my mmd to take the 
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next man that asks me, provided he’s leason- 
ably suitable. 

A Do I strike you as bemg reasonably 
smtable? 

z Well, I think I have the sort of common- 
sense you need to keep you straight And 
you being a ividower know what to eicpect 
from a woman An mexpenenced man ex- 
pects the earth 

A How do you know that I am a wdower^ 
z You told me 

A Did I? When did I tell you? 
z Never mind You did I have noticed 
you have a bad memory, but I have a very 
good one, so it wont matter 

A Steady Steady I have not yet made j 
myself hable to an action for breach of 
promise 

z Dont be afraid I’m not that sort We 
dont consider it respectable here 

A Should I get any money with you? Do 
you own the shop? 

z No All the money I ever had I blued on 
a tnp round the world. But Mrs Ward is get- 
mg too old for the business she couldnt run 
it now without me If you could afford to buy 
her an annmty she’d seU it 

A. I dont know how much annuities cost 
z You will find it in Whitaker’s almanac 
A This 13 rather upsetting Somehow I 
have always taken it for granted that when 
I married agam I’d marry a woman with 
money 

z Oh, that wouldnt suit you at aU She’d 
want to spend it going mto society and 
travelhng about How could you bear that 
sort of hfe^ you that never spoke to anyone 
on the ship and wouldnt take any part in 
tlieir games and dances' When it got about 
that you u ere the Marco Polo man — the man 
of all our dreams as you might say — I made 
a bet that I’d get you to talk to me, and 
I had all the trouble m the uorld to wm 
it 

A. Do you mean to say that we have met 
before’ That you were on that tnp round the 
u orld’ 

z Of course I do But you never notice 
anythmg Youre always reading or wntmg 
'The world doesnt exist for you You never 
looked at mereaUy Youre shy ivith strangers, 
amt you? 

A. I am absolutely certam I never spoke to 
any woman on that ship If I talk to women 
they always want to marry me 


z Well, there you are, you seel The mo- 
ment I set eyes on you I said to myself, 
“Now thats the sort of man that would suit 
me as a husband ’’ I’d have said it even if you 
hadnt been the Marco Polo man 
A Love at first sight what? 
z Oh no You know, if I fell in love ivith 
a man I’d never marry him, he could make 
me so miserable But there was something 
about you I dont exactly know what, but it 
made me feel that I could do ivith you in the 
house, and then I could fall in love ivith any- 
one I liked without any fear of making a fool 
of myself I suppose it was because you are 
one of the quiet sort and dont run after 
women. 

A How do you know I dont run after 
women? 

z Well, if you want to know, it’s because 
you didnt run after me You mightnt beheve 
it, but men do run after me 
A Why? 

z Oh, how do I know? 'They dont know, 
themselves But the lot of money they spend 
on things they dont want merely to come in 
and have a look at me and a word ivith me, 
you wouldnt beheve It’s worth at least 
twenty pounds a year to the business 
A \jputiing on kis glasses and looking at her 
attentively for the first bwe] I shouldnt call you 
a pretty woman 

z Oh, I’m not pretty But what you might 
call desirable, dont you think? 

A [alarmed] No I dont think May I ex- 
plam? I am a man of letters and a gentleman. 
I am accustomed to associate -with ladies 
That means that I am accustomed to speak 
under certam well understood reserves which 
act as a necessary protection to both parties 
You are not a lady you are a villager, but 
somebody has educated you — probably the 
Church or the local authority — to a pomt at 
which you can impose on unobservant and 
unwary travellers You have had finis hing 
lessons on the telephone which give you a 
distinguished articulation you can say 
’Th-reee fiv-v-v-v-e m-n-n-n instead of theree 
fauv naivn. But you have not acquired any 
of the reserves You say what you think You 
announce all the plans that weUbred women 
conceal You play with your cards on the 
table instead of keeping them where a lady 
should keep them up your sleeve 
z Well, wheres the harm? 

A Oh, no harm Qmte the contrary But 
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I feel rushed. 

z ’\^Tiat do )'ou mean’ rushed? 

A Kushed Precipitated. Gamed to lengths 
I had no intention of going to 

z Well, it gets you somewhere: doesnt it^ 
A. Yes, but where’ 

z Here Theres no mystery about it Here, 
m a good business m a village shop m a qmet 
place, mth me to keep it- straight and look 
after you 

A May I ask how much that expression 
“looking after me” mcludes’ Let me be clear 
on the pomt As a matter of fact I possess a 
small property which I could sell for enough 
to purchase anannmty for oldMrsWiUiams — 
z. Ward 

A. I believe I have enough to purchase 
annmties for both Mrs Ward and Mrs 
Wilhams, as they are presumably both cen- 
tenarians But why on earth should I com- 
phcate the transaction by marrying you’ I 
could pay you your present wages — 

2 Salary. 

A I beg your pardon, salary You wdl re- 
tam your present position as my shopgirl 
z Shop assistant 

A I beg your pardon: shop assistant You 
can then make your o^im matrunomal ar- 
rangements, and leave me to make name 
z Oh, I'll make my own matrimomal ar- 
rangements aU right enough. You may de- 
pend on that. 

A Excuse me I added “and leave me to 
make mme ” Can I depend on you for that 
also? 

z Well, we'll see 

A [angrily Jinn] No. you wdl not see 
z Well, what’ 

A. I dont knoAv what I will not commit 
myself Well see 

z. Just so. we’ll see It's a bargam then’ 

A No: it most certamly is not a bargain 
When I entered this shop half an hour ago 
I had not the famtest notion of buying a 
village shop or marrymg a vdlage maiden or 
any of the things you have put mto my head 
Haveyou ever read the fable of thespider and 
the fly? 

z No; but I used to sing a song called the 
honeysuckle and the bee. 

A [resolutely] Good morning [He niaii.es Jbr 
the door] 

z [following him with the string bag] You 
are forgetting your things 
A [taking d] Thank you. 


z Thanks very mucli. 

She tempts fain to kiss her. 

A No!" [he strides out] 

THIRD CONVERSATION 

A is now the propnetor of the shop with z as 
his hired assistant The counter has been, fitted 
mth a desk at the opposite end to the post-ofiice 
section. At this a sits writing He wears pepper- 
and-salt trousers of country cut, with an apron. 
He is in his shirtsleeves, and looks every inch a 
shopkeeper, z comes m through the post office, 
very fresh and matutinal 
z. Mormng, boss 
A Good mormng, slave 
z I havnt begun slaving yet You have 
been at it for half an hour. Whatever on 
earth are you working at so hard’ 

A I am making out my balance sheet 
z Oh, you neednt do that The account- 
ant’s clerk from Salisbury does all that when 
he makes out the mcome tax return Youre 
not expected to do figures m this village. 
Fancy old Mrs Ward domg such a thing' 

A ^Vhen I bought this shop from Mrs Ward 
for an annmty I found she was much cleverer 
at figures than I was She should have been 
a moneylender 

z She was She lent a shiUing for a penny 
a week 

A That must have been betu'een four and 
five hundred per cent per annum. Shylock 
would have blushed. 

z Whats the good of it when you ha^ e to 
give credit at the shop, and then lend the 
customers the money to pay you’ 

A Mrs Ward should have gone to Geneva 
Intemabonal finance would have come natur- 
ally to her 

z Thats too clever for me Anyhow, you 
neednt worry oier a balance sheet. The 
accountant mil do all that for you 

A [rising and waving the balance sheet proudly 
as he comes through the counter into the public 
part of the shop] This is not an accountant’s 
balancesheet It is aRobmsonCrusoebalance 
sheet 

z [following him] Whatever 's tliat’ 

A Crusoe drew up a balance sheet of the 
advantages and disadvantages of bemg cast 
away on a desert island I am cast away in a 
village on the Wiltshue Doivns I am draw- 
ing up a similar balance sheet. I propose to 
read it to you as far as I have got. [He takes 
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one of the customer's chair s'\ You can remind 
me of anything I have forgotten 

z Lets have it. \She takes the other chatr\ 

A I begm with -^e credit entries 
z Things to your oivn credit, you mean? 

A No, to the credit of village shopkeeping 
as a way of life 

z Oh, you are sdly, boss 
A That IS a disrespectful remark As such, 
it should not be made to a boss by his slave 
The understanding on which I raised your 
salary when I engaged you as my assistant 
was that our relations should be completely 
conventional and busmesshke on your side, 
however I might occasionally forget myself 
z [ruing] Very well you can keep your 
balance sheet to yourself I wiU go on with 
the telephone call book 

A You ivdl do nothing of the sort You will 
do what I teU you to do That is what I pay 
you for Sit doivn agam [She does «o] Now 
hsten [He takes up hts manuscript and reads'] 
Item I have sharpened my faculties, and 
greatly improved m observation and mathe- 
matics 

z Couldnt you put it into shorter words? 
What does it mean? 

A It means that formerly I always took 
what money was given me without con- 
descending to count it or attemptmg to cal- 
culate it I can now both calculate and count 
qmte rapidly. Formerly I made no distmc- 
tions between grades of butter and eggs To 
me an egg was an egg butter was butter I 
now make critical distmcbons of the greatest 
subtlety, and value them m terms of money 
I am forced to admit that the shopkeeper is 
enormously superior to the Marco Polo man, 
and that I have learnt more m three months 
m this shop than I learnt m three years m 
Oxford 

z I cant beheve that about the leammg 
Hut see how j our manners have unproved' 

A My manners!! 

z Y^es Why, on that ship you hadnt a 
word to throw to a dog, and if anyone came 
near you you shrank up into yourself like a 
hedgehog, afraid that they didnt belong to 
jour class and wanted to speak to you -with- 
out an introduction Now it’s a pleasure to 
hear j'ou say “Good morrang, and what can I 
do for jou today, Mrs Burrell?’’ and “Have 
jou noticed the cauliflowers today, maam? 
Not a touch of frost on them'” and “Sparrow- 
grass V exj’ good today, my lady, if you would 


be wantmg some ” 

A I positively deny that I have ever in my 
life called asparagus sparrowgrass to an edu- 
cated customer Of course, when people are 
too ignorant to know the names of what they 
eat, that is another matter 

z Well, anyhow, your manners have un- 
proved, havnt they? 

A I dont know I know that they are no 
longer dismterested and sincere 

z No more they never used to be Never 
easy -with anybody Now you are hail fellow 
well met, as you might say, -with everybody 
A ’The world has become a world of cus- 
tomers Let me -write that doivn [He pencils 
on the hack of his balance sheet] “Manners will 
never be umversally good until every person 
IS every other person’s customer ” 

z Youre not a real shopkeeper yet, boss 
All you want is to find something clever to 
-ivnte 

A Well, why not? Find enough clever 
thmgs to say, and you are a Prune Munster 
Write them do-wn, and you are a Shakespear 
z Yes, but who wants to be a Prune 
Minister or a Shakespear? Youve got to 
make a hving 

A Well, am I not making a hving? I am no 
poorer than when I bought the shop 

z But if the money goes as fast as it comes 
you cant save anything 

A I loathe savmg It turns human nature 
sour “Cast your bread upon the waters, and 
it -WiU return to you after many days ” 
z And how are you to hve for the many 
days ivith notlimg to eat? 

A I dont know One does, somehow Stop 
asking questions, and let us get on with the 
balance sheet 
z I speak for your good 
A [rising mralhfully] ’The most ofifensive 
hberty one human being can possibly take 
-with another What busmess is it of yours? 

z [ruing and facing him] If you wont think 
for yourself somebody else must think for 
you It’s my business as much as yours 
A Oh, mdeed' Who does this shop belong 
to? I mean to -whom does this shop belong? 

z I get my hvmg out of it, dont I If it 
shuts up what becomes of me? 

A Well, if you come to that, what becomes 
of me? Youcanget another job Ivery greatly 
doubt whether anyone would give me one 
[Calming dowii] Can you not be content -with 
the fact that the shop is making enough to 
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support two people? [He resumes his seat] 
z Aye, but suppose it had to support three' 
people! 

A Why suppose^ It hasnt thats all 
z It^snotall Ifyoumarry astrangerthere 
■will be three And what about the children? 

A The remedy is simple I shall not marry 
' z You dont know 
A Neither do you. 

z Yes I do. You have married once, and 
you iviU marry twice Somebody will snap 
you up. You are that sort of man 
A If a woman snaps me up she must take 
the consequences She must assist in the 
shop And you ■will get the sack 

z Oh, you are tiresome [She sits down, dis- 
couraged] But you see mypomt,at aU events 
A No What point^ 

z Well, that it’s really cheaper to keep a 
■wife than to pay an assistant Let alone that 
you dont have to hve a smgle hfe 

A You can get nd of an assistant if she 
doesnt smt You cant get rid of a ■wife 
z ILpeople thought that way, theyd never 
get mamed 
A Precisely 

z In this hfe you have to take chances 
A I have taken them, and escaped 
z You wont escape heie We dont hold 
' with bachelors here 

, A. You cant do -without a general shop 
here, nor a post office Whde I command boUi 
I am m an impregnable strategic position. 

z Well, I dont like to say it; but people 
are beginmng to talk 

A Beginmng! When did they ever stop? 
z Oh, theres no use talkmg to you 
A Not the shghtest 

z Oh well then, take a month’s notice 
[S^e rises] 

A. A month’s notice! 
z Yes a month’s notice 
A A month’s notice because I refuse to 
marry some ridiculous village maiden or 
ilhterate widow ■with whom I could not hold 
a moment’s conversation! 

z Wives are not for conversation* thats for 
■visitors. Youve had plenty of conversation 
with me 

\ 

A Leave yourself out of this conversation, 
please. 

z Oh, very well A month’s notice. 

A Dont say that again Utter nonsense. 
What have you to complam of? You are qmte 
well off here I purposely pay you ten pounds 


a year more than you could get anywhere 
else 

z Why^ 

A What do you mean, why? 
z Why do you pay me ten pounds more 
than you could get another assistant for^ 

A Heaven only knows' 
z [iM a fury] I’ll go this very day I’ll go 
this very minute You can keep my month 
You dont know when youie well off. Youre 
selfish I dont wonder your ivife died Did she 
die mad? 

A [gravely] As a matter of fact, she did. I 
am one of those unlucky men who diaw the 
black chances in the lottery of marriage 
z [remorsefully] Oh, I didnt know I didnt 
indeed I was ordy joking sits agaiii] I 
wouldnt have said it for the world if I’d 
known 

A Never mind I know you didnt mean it 
By the way, I made an mconsiderate remark 
which hurt you I did not mtend that I 
should have told you seriously that I pay you 
ten pounds more than the market rate be- 
cause I value your services in the shop, and 
wish to offer you every mducement to stay 
here permanently. 

z 'Ten pounds extra, to stay all my life 
here as a smgle woman! 

A Not necessarily. You can get married if 
you -wish. \ 

z Who to? 

A To whom? Oh, anyone 
z Anyone m the village is good enough 
for me, but nobody m the village is good 
enough for you: is that it? 

A. Dont lose your temper agam 
z I will if I like And if you knew how near 
I was to putting a couple of extra words m, 
youd perhaps reahze that a woman wants 
somethmg more m hfe than a job and a 
salary. 

A I know that perfectly well 'There is 
one thmg we are aU out for when we are a 
young 

z. And what is that, pray'’ 

A Trouble, adventure, hardship, care, dis- 
appomtment, doubt, misery, danger, and 
death 

z Not me, thank you All I want is a hus- 
band and the usual consequences 

A 'The same thing Marriage is the village 
form of all these adventures 

z Oh, why dont you take a more cheerful 
■view of hfe? 
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A I have leamt not to expect too much 
from life That is the secret of real cheerful- 
ness, because I am always getting agreeable 
surprises instead of desolatmg disappomt- 
ments 

z Well, your second mamage may be an 
agreeable surprise, maynt it? 

A What, exactly, do you mean by my 
second marriage? I have only been married 
once I mean I have been mamed only once 
z WeE, look here? Straight, now^ Is there 
any man in this village that would be suitable 
to me now that I have got used to you? 

A My dear men are all ahke 
z You mean it will make no difference to 
me who I marry 

A Very httle, I am afraid 
z And women are aE ahke too, amt they^ 

A [fi/jpiciouj] What are you getting at? 
z Ifitdoesntmatterwhoanybodymames, 
then It doesnt matter uho I marry and it 
doesnt matter who you marry 
A Whom, not iiho 

z Oh, speak English youre not on the 
telephone now What I mean is that if it 
doesnt matter to me it doesnt matter to you 
either 

A You admit, then, that it doesnt matter? 
z No I dont It’s a he 
A Oh! 

z Dont “oh” me AE men are not ahke to 
me There are men — and good mce men, too 
— that I wouldnt let touch me But when I 
saw you on the ship I said to myself “I eould 
put up mth him ” 

A Not at aE You told me just now that 
you said something qmte different I beheve 
you really said something much more rap- 
turous Being rather a futile sort of person I 
attract vigorous women like you 

2 When you looked at me out of the 
corner of your eye — you looked at aE the 
w omen out of the corner of your eye m spite 
,of your keepmg yourself so much to yourself 
— did you never say “I could put up with 
her”? 

A No I said “Damn that woman she wont 
stop talking to me and mterruptmg my 
work ” 

z WeE, I tell you we were made for one- 
another It maynt be as plam to you as to me 
}ot, but if its plain to me there must be 
something in it, for l‘m never ivrong when I 
see a thing quite plam I dont beheve youd 
c\ er ha\ e bought this shop and given up 


being a gentleman if I hadnt been here 
A Now that you mention it I beheve that 
IS true You were one of the amemties of the 
estate 

z WeE, I might be one of the amemties of 
the estate of holy matrunony, mightnt I? 

A Take care You may find what you are 
trying to do easier than you think About 
five per cent of the human race consists of 
positive masterful acquisitive people like 
you, obsessed with some passion which they 
must gratify at all hazards The rest let them 
have their oivn way because they have 
neither the strength nor the courage to re- 
sist, or because the things the masterful ones 
want seem trifling beside the starry heavens 
and the destmy of Man I am not one of the 
masterful ones lamnotworthmarrymg Any 
woman could marry me if she took trouble 
enough 

z Thats just what I’m afraid of If I let 
you out of my sight for a month I might find 
you mamed to someone else at the end of it 
WeE, I’m takmg no chances I dont set up 
to be masterful I dont hke selfish uppish 
donuneenng people any more than you do, 
but I must and wiE have you, and thats aE 
about it 

A Well, you already have me — as an em- 
ployer And you are mdependent of me, and 
can leave me if you are not satisfied 

z How can I be satisfied when I cant lay 
my hands on you? I work for you hke a slave 
for a month on end, and I would have to 
work harder as your wife than I do now, but 
there come times when I want to get hold of 
you m my arms, every bit of you, and when 
I do I’d give you somethmg hotter to think 
about than the starry heavens, as you caU 
them Youll find that you have senses to 
grabfv as well as fine things to say 
A Senses! You dont know what youre talk- 
ing about Look around you Here m this 
shop I have everythmg that can gratify the 
senses apples, omons, and acid drops pepper 
and mustard, cosy comforters and hot water 
bottles Through the wmdow I delight my 
eyes iiVith the old church and market place, 
bmlt m the days when beauty came naturaEy 
firom the hands of mediaeval craftsmen My 
ears are fiEed with dehghtful sounds, from 
the cooing of doves and the humming of bees 
to the •wireless echoes of Beethoven and 
Elgar My nose can gloat over our sack of 
fresh lavender or our special si-^penny Eau 
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de Cologne when the smell of ram on dry 
earth is demed me. My senses are saturated 
■with satisfactions of all sorts But when I am 
full to the neck -with omons and acid drops; 
when I am so fed up ■with mediieval archi- 
tecture that I had rather die than look at 
another cathedral, when all I desire is rest 
from sensation, not more of it, what use ivill 
my senses be to me if the starry heavens still 
seem no more than a senseless avalanche of 
lumps of stone and ■wisps of gas — ^if the 
destmy of Man holds out no higher hope 
to him than the final extinction and annihi- 
lation of so mischievous and miserable a 
creature? 

z We dont bother 'about all that in the 
village 

A Yes you do. Our best seller here is Old 
Moore’s Almanack, and next to it comes 
Napoleon’s Book of Fate Old Mrs Ward 
would never have sold the shop to me if she 
had not become persuaded that the Day of 
Judgment is fixed for the seventh of August 
next 

z I dont beheve such nonsense Whats it 
all got to do ■with you and me^ 

A Youaremexpenenced You dont know 
You are the dupe of thoughtless words like 
sensuahty, sensuousness, and all the rest of 
the twaddle of the Matenalists. I am not a 
Materialist. I am a poet, and I know that to 
be m your arms ■will not gratify my senses at 
all As a matter of mere physical sensation 
you ivill find the bodily contacts to which you 
are looking forward neither convement nor 
decorous. 

z. Oh, dont talk like that You mustnt let 
yourself think about it like that 

A. You must always let yourself think 
about everything And you must think about 
everything as it is, not as it is talked about 
Your secondhand gabble about gratifying 
my senses is only your vurgin innocence. We 
' shall get quite away from the world of sense. 
We shall light up for oneanother a lamp in 
the holy of hohes in the temple of life, and 
the lamp -will make its veil transparent Aim- 
less lumps of stone blundering through space 
■wiU become stars singing m their spheres 
Our dull purposeless village existence ■will 
become one irresistible purpose and nothing 
else An extraordmary delight and an intense 
love -will seize us It will last hardly longer 
■than the hghtmng flash which turns Ike black 
mght into infinite radiance. It ivdl be dark 


agam before you can clear the hght out of 
your eyes, but you ■will have seen; and for 
ever after you^wdl think aboutwhat you have 
seen and not gabble catchwords invented by 
the wasted virgins that ■u'alk m darkness It 
13 to give ourselves this magic moment that 
we feel that we must and shall hold one- 
another m our arms; and when the moment 
comes, the world of the senses 'wiU vanish; 
and for us there •will be nothmg ndiculous, 
nothing uncomfortable, nothmg unclean, 
nothmg but pure paradise 

z Well, I am glad you take a nice view of 
it; for now I come to think of it I never could 
bear to be nothmg more to a man than a 
lolhpop But you mustnt expect too much 
A I shall expect more than you have ever 
dreamt of givmg, m spite of the boundless 
audacity of women What great men would 
ever have been married if the female no- 
bodies who snapped them up had knoivn the 
enormity of then* own presumption? I be- 
heve they all thought they were gomg to 
refine, -to educate, to make real gentlemen 
of their husbands. What do you mtend to 
make of me, I wonder? 

z Well, I have made a decent shopkeeper 
of you already, havnt I? But you neednt be 
afraid of my not appreciatmg you I want a 
fancy sort of husband, not a common ■villager 
that any woman could pick up I shall be 
proud of you. And now Ive nailed you, I 
wonder at my own nerve 
A. So do I. 

z I’m not a bit like that, you know, really. 
Somethmg above me and beyond me drove 
me on Thats why I know it ■wiU be aU right 
Dont be afraid. I cant make a fine speech 
about it hke you; but it -will be all right. I 
promise you ftiat 

A Very well Go round to the rectory; and 
put up the banns And tell the rector’s ivife 
that we got m some prime artichokes this 
mormng. She’s fond of artichokes. 

z You are sure you feel happy about it? 

A I dont know what I feel about it Go 
and do as you are told; and dont ask ridicu- 
lous questions 

The telephone rings She hastens to answer it. 
z Number, please? . . Oh, an order. 

Thanks very much . Yes* we have some 
very fine arfachokes just m this mormng. . 
’Thanks very much they shall be sent round 
directly. Oh, and theres something else — are 
you there? . . . Sorry to detam you: could I 
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speak to the rector? Yes it’s rather parti- 
cular It’s about banns banns BANNS 
b for beauty, a for audacity, two enns for 
nonsense, and s for singing . Yes, banns 
thats right. Who are the what? Oh, 


the partiesl Of course Well, it’s — 

The curtain falls 

In the Sunda Strait, 

S,7th January 1933 


XLII 

ON THE ROCKS 

A POUTICAE COMEDY 


ACT I 

The Cabinet Room n number ten Downing 
Street, Westminster, the official residence of the 
British Prime Minister The ilUistnous holder of 
that office. Sir Arthur Chavender, is reading The 
Times on the hearth under the portrait of Wal- 
pole The fireplace nail m covered with book- 
shelves, hut one bit of it, on Walpole's right, is a 
masked door, painted with sham books and 
shelves, leading to the Minister’s private apart- 
ments, and in the end of the same nail, on Wal- 
pole’s left, ts a door leading to the office of Sir 
Arthur’ s private secretary Miss Hilda Hannays 
The main door ts in the side wall on Walpole’s 
Tight In the opposite nail on his left are the 
spacious windows Everything ts on an imposing 
scale, including an oblong table across the middle 
of the room, with fourteen leather upholstered 
chairs, six at each side and one at each end, 
pushed in all along it The presidential chair is 
the central one next the cold fireplace (it is mid- 
July), and there ts a telephone and a switch- 
board On the table within reach of it Sir Arthur 
has pulled it round and is making himself com- 
fortable in it as he reads At the end of the table 
nearest the window a silver tray, with coffee and 
milk for one person, indicates Sir Arthur’s un- 
official seat Inihe corner farthest from Walpole, 
on his right, ts a writing bureau and chair for 
the secretary In the corresponding corner on bxs 
Lft, an armchair There ts a bluebook lying, 
neglected and dusty, on a half empty shelf of the 
bookcasewithinreach of thePnmeMinuter’sseat 

Sir Arthur can hardly be much less than fifty, 
but his natural buoyancy makes him lookyounger. 
He has an orator’s voice of pleasant tone, and 
his manners are very genial In oldish clothes he 
has the proper aristocratic air of being carelessly 
but well dressed, an easy feat for him, as he ts so 
trimly built that any clothes would look well cut 
on him On the whole, a very engaging per- 
sonality 


He reads The Times until hts secretary hurries 
in from her office, with her notebook and a sheaf 
of letters in her hand Her age is unknown, hut 
she IS made up to pass as reasonably young and 
attractive She looks capable, but she does not 
carry the burden of State affairs as easily as the 
Prime Minister Both are worried, but with a 
difference She ts worried not only by an excess 
of business but a sense of responsibility He 
ts equally worried by the excess of business, 
hut in him enjoyment of hts position leaves no 
doubt in his mind as to hts oivn entire adequacy 
to it 

HILDA I hear you have been asking for me, 
Sir Arthur I’m so sorry to be late, but really 
the streets are becoming qmte impassable 
with the crowds of unemployed I took a taxi, 
but it was no use we were blocked by a pro- 
cession, and I had to get out and push my 
way through [SAe goes to her bureau) 

era AHTHUH Ipsing) What on earth good do 
they thmk they can do themselves by crowd- 
ing aimlessly about Westminster and the 
pubhc offices? 

HILDA 'Thank Goodness the pohee wont let 
them into Doivnmg Street [5Ae sits down] 
They would be all over the doorstep 

SIR ARTHUR It’s all SO foohsh — so Ignorant, 
poor chaps! \He throws The Times on the table 
and moves to the end chair, where hts coffee w] 
'They think because I’m Prime Minister I’m 
Divme Providence and can find jobs for them 
before trade revives [He sits down and fidgets 
with hts papers] 

HILDA 'Trafalgar Square’s full 'The Horse 
Guards parade is full 'The Mall is fuU all the 
way doim to Marlborough House and Buck- 
ingham Palace 

SIR ARTHUR. 'They have no right tobethere 
Trafalgar Square is not a pubhc place it 
belongs to the Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests. 'TheHorse Guards parade is reserved 
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for the tnihtary The Mall is a thoroughfare: 
anyone stoppmg there is guilty of obstruc- 
tion What are the pohce thinking of? Why 
dont they clear them out? 

HILDA I asked the pohceman “who got me 
through to the gates why they didnt He said 
“We’re only too glad to have them where 
they cant break any -wmdows, and where the 
mounted men can have a fair whack at the 
Hooligan Fnnge when they get too ob- 
streperous ” 

SIR ARTHUR Hoohgan Fnnge! He got that 
out of the papers It only encourages them 
to wnte them up hke that. 

HILDA, Sir Broadfoot Bashamhas come over 
from Scotland Yard He is talking to Lady 
Chavender. 

SIR ARTHUR [r/siwg and making for the tele- 
phone\ Yes I telephoned for him He really 
must do something to stop these meetings 
It was a mistake to make a man with a 
name hke that Chief Commissioner of Pohce 
People thinkhim a tramphng, bashing, brutal 
terrorist no matter how considerately the 
pohce behave, What we need is a thoroughly 
popular figure [He takes up the telephone] Ask 
Sir Broadfoot Basham to come up. 

HILDA I dont think any chief of pohce 
could be popular at present. Every day they 
are bludgeoning deputations of the unem- 
ployed. [She sits down and busies herself ivith 
letters] 

SIR ARTHUR Poor devils! I hate that part of 
the busmess But what are the pohce to do? 
We cant have the sittings of the local auth- 
onties threatened by deputations Deputa- 
tions are frightful nuisances even in the 
qmetest times; but just now they are a pubhc 
danger. 

The Chief Commissioner of Pohce enters by 
the mam door A capable looking man from the 
military point of view He is a gentleman- and 
his manners are fairly pleasant; but they are not 
tn the least concihatory 

Hilda rises and pulls out a chair for lam at the 
end of the table nearest to her and farthest from 
Sir Arthur; then returns to her work at her desk. 
Sir Arthur comes round to his side of the table. 

SIR ARTHUR Mommg, Basham Sit down, 
I’m devilishly busy, but you are always wel- 
come to your ten mmutes 

BASHAii [coolly, sitting donni] Thank you 
You sent for me [Anxiously] Anything new? 

SIR ARTHUR These street comer meetings 
are going beyond aU bounds. 


BASHAM [relieved] What harm do they do? 
Crowds are dangeious Avhen theyve nothing 
to hsten to or look at. The meetings keep 
them amused They save us trouble. 

SIR ARTHUR Thats all very well for you, 
Basham, but think of the trouble they make 
for me' Remember* this is a National Govern- 
ment, not a party one. I am up against my 
Conservative colleagues all the time; and 
they cant swallow the rank sedition that goes 
on every day at these meetings Sir Dexter 
Rightside — you know what a regular old Die- 
hard he is — heard a speaker say that if the 
pohce used tear gas the unemployed would 
give old Dexy somethmg to cry for without 
any tear gas. That has brought matters to a 
head m the Cabmet W e shall make an Order 
in Council to enable you to put a stop to aU 
street meetings and speeches 

BASHAM [unimpressed — sloivly] If you dont 
mind, P M , I had rather you didnt do that 

SIR ARTHUR Why not? 

BASHAM Crowd psj'chology. 

SIR ARTHUR Nonsense! Really, Basham, if 
you are going to come this metaphysical rot 
over me I shall begm to wonder whether 
your appomtment wasnt a mistake. 

B vSHAM. Of course it was a mistake. Deal- 
ing with the unemployed is not a soldier’s 
job; and I was a soldier. If you want these 
crowds settled on soldierly hnes, say so; and 
give me half a dozen machine guns The 
streets ivill be clear before twelve o’clock 

SIR ARTHUR Man have you considered the 
effect on the bye-electaons? 

BASHAM. A soldier has nothmg to do with 
elecfaons You shew me a crowd and teU me 
to disperse it All youU hear is a noise like a 
watchman’s rattle Qmte simple. 

SIR ARTHUR Far too simple. You soldiers 
never understand the difficulties a statesman 
has to contend with. 

BisHAM Well, whats your alternative? 

SIR ARTHUR I have told you. Arrest the 
sedition mongers That wdl shut old Dexy’s 
mouth. 

BASHAM. So that Satan may find mischief 
sbU for idle hands to do. No, P M.: the nght 
alternative is mme: keep the crowd amused. 
You ought to know that, I think , better than 
most men 

SIR ARTHUR. I! What do you mean? 

BASHAM. 'The point is to prevent the crowd 
domg anything, isnt it? 

SIR ARTHUR. Anythmg mischievous, I sup- 
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pose so But — 

BASHAM An English crowd wlU never do 
nnythmg, jmschievous or the reverse, while 
it IS listening to speeches And the fellows 
who make the speeches can be depended on 
never to do anything else In the first place, 
they dont know how In the second, they are 
afraid I am instructing my agents to press 
all the talking societies,the Ethical Societies, 
the Socialist societies, the Communists, the 
Fascists, the Anarchists, the Syndicalists, the 
official Labor Party, the Independent Labor 
Party, the Salvation Army, the Church Army 
and the Atlieists, to send their best tub- 
thumpers mto the streets to seize the oppor- 
tumty 

siK ABTHon What opportumty? 

BASHAM They dontlmow Neither do I It's 
only a phrase that means nothing just what 
they are sure to nse at I must keepTrafalgar 
Square gomg mght and day A few Labor 
M P^ would help You have a rare lot of gas- 
bags under your thumb m the House If you 
could send half a dozen of them down to the 
Yard, I could plant them where they would 
be really useful 

siH AUTHOR [iTiceiwed] Basham I must tell 
you that we are qmte determmed to put a 
stop to tins modem fashion of speaking dis- 
respectfully of the House of Commons If it 
goes too far we shall not hesitate to bring 
prominent offenders to the bar of the House, 
no matter what their position is 

BiSHAM Arthur as responsible head of the 
police, I am up against the facta all day and 
ei ery day, and one of the facts is that nowa- 
days nobody outside the party cliques cares 
a brass button for the House of Commons 
[Eiifing] You will do what I ask you as to 
letting the speaking go on, wont you'’ 

SIR ARTHUR Well, I — er — 


BASHAM Unless you are game to try the 
machine guns 

SIR iRTHUB Oh do drop that, Basham \ke 
returns to his chair and sits motnhly] 

b\sh,im RightolWeTlletthemtalk. Thanks 
ever so much Sorry to haie taken up so much 
of} our time I know it’s pnceless [Hekumet 
to the door, then hesitates and adds] By the way, 
I know It’s asking a lot, but if you could give 
us a turn m Trafalgar Square yourself — some 
Sunday afternoon would be best — it — 


SIR 

I"!' 


ARTHUR [rproiging 


uj}, thoroughly rousecQ 


BASHAM, [hurriedly] No of course you 


couldnt Only, it would do such a lot of good 
— ^keep the crowd qmet talkmg about it for a 
fortmght However, of course it’s impossible 
say no more so long [He goes out] 

SIR ARTHUR [collapsing into his chair] Well, 
really! Basham’s losing his head I wonder 
what he meant by saying that I ought to 
know better than most men What ought I 
to know better than most men? 

HUjiA I think he meant that you are such 
a wonderful speaker you ought to know what 
a magical effect a fine speech has on a crowd 
SIR ARTHUR [jH««iig] Do you know, I am 
not at all sure that there is not something m 
his idea of my making a speech in Trafalgar 
Square I have not done such a thmg for 
many many years, but I have stood betiveen 
the bons m my time, and I bebeve that if I 
were to tackle the unemployed face to face, 
and explam to them that I mtend to call a 
conference m March next on the prospects of 
a revival of trade, itwould have a wonderfully 
soothmg effect 

HunA But it’s impossible You have a con- 
ference every month until November And 
think of the tune taken by the travelbng! 
One m Pansl Two in Geneva! One m Japan! 
You cant possibly do it you will break down 
SIR ARTHUR And shall I be any better at 
home here leading the House? sittmg up all 
mght in bad air listening to fools insulting 
me? I tell you I should have been dead long 
ago but for the rehef of these conferences 
the journeys and the change And I look for- 
ward to Japan I shall be able to pick up 
some mce old bnc-a-brac there 
HILDA Oh welll You know best 
SIR ARTHUR [energetically] Andnow to work. 
Work! work! work' [He rises and paces the 
floor tn front of the tahU] I want you to take 
down some notes for my speech this after- 
noon at the Church House The Archbishop 
tells me that the Anglo-Cathohcs are going 
mad on what they call Christian Communism, 
and that I must head them off 
HILDA There are those old notes on the 
economic difficulties of Socialism that you 
used at the British Association last year 
SIR ARTHUR No. these parsons know too 
much about that Besides, this is not the 
time to talk about economic difficulties we’re 
up to the neck m them The Archbishop says 
“Avoid figures, and stack to the fact that 
Socialism would break up the family ’’ I be- 
beve he 13 right a bit of sentiment about the 


1 
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family always goes down well Just jot this 
doAvn for me \pictaiin^ Family. Foundation 
of civilization Foundation of the empire. 

HILDA. Will there be any Hindus or Ma- 
hometans present? 

SIR ARTHUR. No. No polygamists at the 
Church House. Besides, everybody knows 
that The Family means the British family 
By the way, I can make a pomt of that Put 
doivn m a separate hne, m red capitals, “One 
man one wife.” Let me see now. can I work 
that up? “One child one father.” How would 
that do^ 

HILDA I thmk it would be safer to say “One 
child one mother ” 

SIR ARTHUR No that might get a laugh — 
the ivrong sort of laugh. I'd better not risk 
it Strike it out A laugh in the ivrong place 
in the Church House would be the very deiil 
Where did you get that necklace? it’s rather 
pretty I havnt seen it before. 

HILDA Ive worn it every day for two 
months. \SiTildng out the “one child” aote] Yes^ 

SIR ARTHUR. Then — er — ^^vhat subject are 
we on? \Testily\ I wish you wouldnt interrupt 
me I had the whole speech m my head 
beautifully; and now it’s gone. 

HILDA Sorry The family 

SIR ARTHUR The family? Whose family? 
What family? The Holy Family^ 'The Royal 
Family? The Siviss Faimly Robinson'* Do be 
a httle more exphcit. Miss Hanways. 

HILDA [gently inststent\ Not any particular 
faimly. 'The family Socialism breakmg up 
the family For the Church House speech 
this afternoon 

sm ARTHUR Yes yes yes, of course I was 
in the House yesterday until three in the 
mommg; and my brains are just so much 
tripe. 

HILDA. Why did you sit up^ The business 
didnt matter 

SIR ARTHUR \sca}idahzed\ Not matter' You 
really must not say these thmgs. Miss Han- 
ways A fulldress debateonwhether Jameson 
or Thompson was right about what Johnson 
said m the Cabmet' 

HILDA Ten years ago. 

SIR ARTHUR What does that matter? The 
real question: the question whether Jameson 
or Thompson is a bar, is a vital question of 
the first importance. 

HILDA But theyre both bars 

SIR ARTHUR Of couTsc they are; but the 
division might have affected their mclusion 


m the next Cabinet The whole House rose 
at It Look at the papers this mormng' Full 
of it 

HILDA And three lines about the unem- 
ployed, though I was twenty nunutes late 
trying to shove my way through them 
Really, Sir Arthur, you should have come 
home to bed. You ivill kill yourself if you 
try to get through youi work and attend so 
many debates as well, you will mdeed 

SIR ARTHUR h'liss Hanways’ I wish I could 
persuade you to remember occasionally that 
I happen to be the leader of the House of 
Commons 

HILDA Oh, what is the use of leading the 
House if it never goes anywhere? It just 
breaks my heart to see the state you come 
home in. You are good for nothmg nest 
mormng. 

SIR ARTHUR [yelling at ker\ Dont remmd 
me of it do you think I dont know'* My bram 
IS overworked my mental grasp is stretched 
and stramed to breaking pomt I shall go 
mad [FulUng himself together] However, it’s 
no use grousing about it I shall have a mght 
off going to Geneva, and a weekend at 
Chequers But it is hard to govern a country 
and do fifty thousand other thmgs every day 
that might just as well be done by the Beadle 
of Burhngton Arcade Well, well, we mustnt 
waste time Work! w'ork' work' [He returns to 
his chair and sits down resolutely] Get along 
with it What were we talkmg about'* 

HILDA. The family. 

SIR ARTHUR [grasping his temples distractedly] 
Oh dear' Has Lady Chavender’s sister-m-law 
been making a fuss agam? 

HILDA No, no. The famdy. Not any real 
family The family Socialism breaking up 
the family Your speech this afternoon at 
the Church House 

SIR ARTHUR Ah, of course. I am going 
dotty. Thirty years m Parliament and ten on 
the Front Bench would drive any man dotty 
I have only one set of brains and I need ten. 
I— 

HILDA [urgently] We must get on with the 
notes for your speech. Sir Arthur The morn- 
ing has half gone already, and weve done 
nothmg 

SIR ARTHUR [again infuriated] How can the 
busiest man m England find time to do any- 
thing? It is you who have wasted the morn- 
ing mterrupting me with your sdly remarks 
about your necklace What do I care about 
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your necklace? 

HILDA You gave it to me, Sir Arthur 
SIB AKTHUB Did I? Ha ha ha! Yes I be- 
heve I did I bought it m Vemce But come 
along now What about that speech? 

HILDA Yes The family It was about the 
family 

SIB ABTHUB Well, I know tliat I have not 
yet become a complete idiot You keep say- 
ing the family, the family, the family 

HILDA Socialism and the family How 
Socialism will break up the family 
81 B ABTHUB Who says Soci alism ivill break 
up the family? Dont be a fool 
HILDA The Archbishop wants y o u to say it 
At the Church House 
BIB ABTHUB Deadedly I am going mad 
HILDA No you are only tired You were 
getting along all right One man one wife 
that IS where you stopped. 

SIB ABTHUB One man one wife is one wife 
too many, if she has a lot of brothers who 
cant get on inth the women they marry Has 
It occurred to you. Miss Hanways, that the 
prospect of Socialism destroying the family 
may not be altogether unatb’active? 

HILDA [despmnngly] Oh, Sir Arthur, we 
must get on with the notes we really must 
I have all the letters to do yet Do try to pick 
up the thread. The family the foundation of 
the empire The foundation of Chnstiamty 
Of civilization. Of human society 
SIB ABTHUB Thats enough about the 
foundation it wont bear any more I must 
have another word to work up Let me see 
I have it. Nationalization of women. 

HILDA [remOTisiraUng] Oh, Sir Arthur' 

SIB ABTHUB Whats the matter now? 

HILDA Such bunk! 

SIB ABTHUB Miss Hsuways when a states- 
man IS not taUang bunk he is makmg trouble 
for himself, and Goodness knows I have 
trouble enough without making any more 
Put this down. [He nses and takes his platform 
attitude at the end of the table] ‘‘No, your 
Grace, my lords and gentlemen Nabonahze 
the land if you will, nationalize our industries 
if we must, nationalize education, housing, 
science, art, the theatre, the opera, even the 
cinema, but spare our women ” 
iiiLnv [having toLen it down] Is that the 
fimsh'' 

SIB ABTHUB [a6«ndoni)!g the aUUude and 
pacing about] No WTite m ted capitals under 
it “Rock of Ages ” 


HILDA I think Rock of Ages will be rather 
a shock unless m connexion with something 
very sincere May I suggest “The Church’s 
One Foundation”? 

SIB ABTHUB Yes Much better 'Thank you 
The family the Church’s one foundation 
Splendid. 

Miss Flavta Ckaoender, 19, bursts violenllp 
into the room through the masked door and dashes 
io her father 

tlavia Papa I will not stand Mamma any 
longer She mterferes unth me m every pos- 
sible way out of sheer dishke of me I refuse 
to hve in this house wth her a moment 
longer 

Ladp Chavender follows her in, speaking as 
she enters, and comes between the Prime Minister 
and his assailant 

LADv CHAVENDEB I kuew you wcte commg 
here to make a scene and disturb your father, 
though he has had hardly six hours sleep this 
week, and was up all mght I am so sorry, 
Arthur she is imcontrollable 

David Chavender, 18, slight, r^ned, rather 
small for hts age, charges in to ike table 

DAVID [m a childtsk faketio] Look here, 
Mamma Cant you let Flnvia alone? I wont 
stand by and see her nagged at and treated 
like a c^ld of six Nag! nag! nag! everything 
she does 

LADY CHAVENDEB Nag'! I control myself to 
the lumt of human endurance with you all 
But Flana makes a study of annoymg me 
ELAViA It’s not true I have considered you 
and given up all the thmgs I wanted for you 
unbl I have no individuahty left If I take up 
a book you want me to read something else 
If I want to see anybody you Avant me to see 
somebody else If I choose the color of my 
own dress you want somethmg different and 
dowdy I cant sit right nor stand right nor do 
my hair nght nor dress myself right my hfe 
here is a hell 
lady CHAVENDEB Flavia'I 
VLAviA {passionately] Yes, heU. 

DAVID Qmte true [Foriwjjmo] Hell 
lady CHAVENDEB [quietly] Miss Homvays 
would you mmd — 

HILDA Yes, Lady Chavender [sAe rises to 

g®] 

flawa You neednt go, Hilda, You know 
what I have to endure 

DAVID Damn all this paralyzmir dehcacy! 
Damn It! 

lady chavender Arthur — 
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SIR ARTHUR \^atting her] Never mind, dear. 
They must be let talk. \IIe returns placidly to 
hs chair] It’sjusthke the House of Commons 
except that the speeches are shorter. 

FLAVjLA Oh, it’s no use tiymg to make papa 
listen to anything [iSAe throws herself despair- 
tngl^ into Bashavis chair and ivnthes] 

DAVID [approaching Sir Arthur with dignity] 
I really think, father, you might for once m 
a way take some shght mterest m the family 
SIR ARTHUR My dear boy, at this very 
moment I am makmg notes for a speech on 
the family Ask AIiss Hanways 
HILDA Yes Mr Chavender Sir Arthur is 
to speak this afternoon on the dismtegratmg 
effect of Sociahsm on family hfe 
FLAViA [irresistible amusement struggling with 
hysterics and getting the better of thevi] Ha ha' 
Ha ha ha' 

DAVID [retreating] Ha ha! Haw' Thats the 
best — ^ha ha ha' 

SIR ARTHUR. I dont sec the joke Why this 
hilarity? 

DAVID Treat the House to a brief descrip- 
tion of this family, and you will get the laugh 
of your hfe 

FLAVTA Damn the family' 

LADY CHAVENDER Flana' 

FLAVIA [bouncing up] Yes there you go I 
mustnt say damn I mustnt say anything I 
feel and think, only what you feel and think. 
Thats family hfe Scold, scold, scold' 

DAVID Squabble, squabble, squabble' 
FLAVIA Look at the unbearable way you 
treat me' Look at the unbearable way you 
treat Papa' 

SIR ARTHUR [mwg inflaming nwatk] How 
dare you-’ Silence. Leave the room. 

After a moment of awestruck silence Flama, 
rather dazed by the avalanche she has brought 
doivn on herself looks at her father in a lost way, 
then bursts into tears and runs out through the 
masked door 

SIR ARTHUR [quietly] Youd better go too, 
my boy 

David, also somewhat dazed, shrugs his 
shoulders and goes out Sir Arthur looks at Hilda 
She hurries out almost on tiptoe 

SIR ARTHUR [taking hts wife in his arms affec- 
tionately] Treat me badly' You" I could have 
killed her, poor httle devil 
He sits down, and she passes behind him and 
takes the nearest chair on his right. 

She IS a nice woman, and goodlooking; hut she 
IS bored; and her habitual manner is one of 


apology for being not only unable to take an 
interest in people, but even to pretend thatshedoes 
LADY CHAVENDER It serves US right, dear, 
for letting them brmg themselves up in the 
post-war fashion instead of teachmg them 
to be ladies and gentlemen Besides, Flavia 
was right I do treat you abommably And 
you are so good' 

SIR ARTHUR Nonseuse' Such a hornd 
wocked thmg to say Dont you know, my love, 
that you are the best of wives? the very best 
as well as the very dearest^ 

LADY CHAVENDER You are certauily the 
best of husbands, Aidhur You are the best 
of everythmg I dont wonder at the country 
adormg you But Flavia was qmte right It 
IS the first time I have ever known her to be 
right about anythmg. I am a bad wife and a 
bad mother I dishke my daughter and treat 
her badly I hke you very much, and I treat 
you abominably. 

SIR ARTHUR. No, nO 

LADY CHAVENDER Yes, yes. I supposc it’s 
something ^v^ong m my constitution I was 
not bom for ^vlfing and mothermg And yet 
I am very very fond of you, as you know. But 
I have a grudge against your career 
SIR ARTHUR My Career' [Complacently] 
Well, theres not much wrong with that, is 
there? Of course. I know it keeps me too 
much away from home That gives you a sort 
of grudge against it. AH the wives of success- 
ful men are a bit hke that But it’s better to 
see too httle of a husband than too much of 
him, isnt it? 

LADY CHAVENDER I am SO glad that you 
really feel successful 

SIR ARTHUR Well, it may sound conceited 
and all that, but after all a man cant be 
Prime Minister and go about ivith a modest 
cough pretendmg to be a nobody. Facts are 
facts, and the facts m my case are that I have 
chmbed to the top of the tree; I am happy 
m my work, and — 

LADY CHAVENDER YoUT what? 

SIR ARTHUR You are getting frightfully 
deaf, dear I said “my work ’’ 

LADY CHAVENDER YoU CaU it WOrk'‘ 

SIR ARTHUR Bram work, dear, bram work. 
Do you really suppose that govermng the 
country is not work, but a sort of gentle- 
manly diversion? 

LADY CHAVENDER But you dont govem the 
country , Arthur The country isnt governed; 
It just slu mm ocks along anyhow 
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SIR ARTHUR I have to govern within demo- 
cratic limits I cannot go faster than our 
voters ivill let me 

LADY CHAV'ENDER Oh, your votcrs' What do 
they know about government^ Football, 
pnzefightmg, war that is what they like 
And they like war because it isnt real to 
them It's only a cmema show War is real to 
me, and I hate it, as every woman to whom 
it 13 real hates it But to you it is only part 
of your game one of the regular moves of the 
Foreign Office and the War Office 
SIR ARTHUR My dear, I hate war as much 
as you do It makes a Prime Mmister's job 
easy because it brmgs every dog to heel, but 
it produces coahtions, and I beheve m party 
government 

LADY CHAVENDER [niwg] Oh, it’s no use 
talking to you, Arthur [She comes behind him 
and plants her hands on hs shoulders'] You are 
a dear and a duck and a darhng, but you hve 
m fairyland and I hve m the hard wicked 
Avorld Thats why I cant be a good wife and 
talrn an mterest in your career 
SIR ARTHUR Stuff! Pohtics are not a 
woman’s busmess thats all it means Thank 
God I have not a pohtical wife Look at Hig- 
ginbotham! He was just npe for the Cabmet 
when his wife went into Parhament and 
made money by journalism That was the 
end of hmi 

LADY CHAVENDER And I mamed a man 
with a hopelessly parliamentary mind, and 
that was the end of me 

SIR ARTHUR Yes, yes, my pettums I know 
that you have sacrificed yourself to keeping 
my house and seiving on my buttons, and 
I am not ungrateful I am sometunes re- 
morseful, but I love it And now you must 
run away, I am very very very busy this 
morning 

i-ADY CHAVENDER Yes, ) es, vety very busy 
doing nothing And it w ears you out far more 
than if j our mind had something sensible to 
work on’ Youll have a nervous breakdown 
if j ou go on hke this Promise me that you 
wall see the lady I spoke to you about — ^if 
you wont see a proper doctor 
SIR ARTHUR But you told me this woman 
IS a doctor’ ^Menses and breaks aivay Jromhei^ 
Once for all, I wont see any doctor I’m old 
enough to do my own doctonng, and I'm not 
going to pay any doctor, male or female, 
three guineas to tell me what I know per- 
fectly well already that my bram’s over- 


worked and I must take a fortmght off on the 
hnks, or go for a sea voyage 
LADY CHAVENDER She charges twenty 
giuneas, Arthur 

SIB ARTHUR [shaken] Oh! Does she? What 
for? 

LADY CHAVENDER Twenty gmneas for the 
diagnosis and twelve gmneas a week at her 
sanatorium m the Welsh mountains, where 
she wants to keep you under observation for 
SIX weeks. 'That would really rest you, and 
I think you would find her a rather mterest- 
ing and attractive woman 

SIR ARTHUR Has she a good cook? 

LADY CHAVENDER I dont think that matters 
SIR ARTHUR Not matter' 

LADY CHAVENDER No She makcs her 
patients fast 

SIR ARTHUR Tell her I’m not a Mahatma 
If I pay twelve gumeas a week I shall expect 
three meals a day for it 

LADY CHAVENDER Then you Will See her? 
SIR ARTHUR Certamly not, if I have to pay 
twenty gmneas for it 
LADY CHAVENDER No, DO Only a social call, 
not a professional visit Just to amuse you, 
and gratify her curiosity She wants to meet 
you 

SIR ARTHUR Very well, dear, very well, 
very well This woman has got round you, I 
see Well, she shant get round me, but to 
please you I’ll have a look at her And now 
you really must run away I have a frightful 
mass of work to get through this mommg 
LADY CHAVENDER Thank you, darhng [5Ae 
kisses Aiot] May I teU Flavia she is forgiven? 

SIR ARTHUR Yes But I havnt really for- 
given her I’ll never forgive her 

LADY CHAVENDER [jmihng] Dearest. [SAe 
kisses hisjingers and goes out, giving him a part- 
ing smile as she goes through the masked door] 
Sir Arthur, left alone, looks inspired and 
triumphant He addresses an imaginary as- 
sembly 

SIR ARTHUR “My lords and gentlemen you 
are not theorists You are not rhapsodists 
You are no longer young’’ — ^no, damn it, old 
IVLddlesex wont hke that “We have all been 
young We have seen visions and dreamt 
dreams W e have cherished hopes and striven 
towards ideals We have aspired to things 
that have not been realized But we are now 
settled experienced men, family men We 
are husbands and fathers Yes, my lords and 
gentlemen husbands and fathers AndIven- 
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cure to claun your unanimous consent when 
I affirm that we have found something in 
these reahties that was missing m the ideals 
I thank you for that burst of applause, which 
I well know is no meie tribute to my poor 
eloquence, but the spontaneous and irre- 
sistible recogmtion of the great natural truth 
that our friends the Socialists have left out 
of their fancy pictures of a mass society m 
which regulation is to take the place of emo- 
tion and economics of honest human pas- 
sion.” Whew' that took a long breath. “They 
nevei Avdl, gentlemen, I say they nevei ivill 
They wall NOT [he smtes the table and pauses, 
glaring round at his imaginary hearers\ I see 
that Ave are of one mmd, my lords and gentle- 
men. I need not labor the point ” Then labor 
itfor thenexttennunutes ThatAViUdo That 
AViU do [He sits down, rings the telephone bell, 
and seises the milk jug, which he empties al a 
smgle draught\ 

Hilda appears at the main, door 
HILDA Did you say you would receive a 
deputation from the Isle of Cats this morn- 
ing? I have no note of it 
sm ARTHUR. Oh, confound it, I beheve I 
did I totally forgot it 
HILDA. Theywe come 
SIR ARTHUR Bother themi 
HILDA By all means But hoAV am I to get 
nd of them? What am I to say? 

SIR ARTHUR [resignedly] Oh, I suppose I 
must see them Why do I do these foohsh 
things'* Tell Burton to sheAV them m 

HILDA Burton is m his shut sleeves doing 
something to the refrigerator I’d better in- 
troduce them 

SIR ARTHUR Oh, bimdlc them in anyhow 
And tell them I am frightfully busy. 

She goes out, closing the door sofily behind 
her He pushes away the breakfast tray and 
covers it with The Times, which he opens out 
to its fullest extent for that purpose Then he 
collects hxs papers into the vacant space, and 
takes up a big blue one, in the study of ivhich he 
immerses himself profoundly 

HILDA [flinging the door open] The worshipful 
the Mayor of the Isle of Cats. 

The Mayor, thick and elderly, enters, a little 
shyly, followed by (a) an unladylike but brilliant 
and very confident young woman in smart fac- 
tory-made clothes after the latest Pansianmodels, 
(6) a powerfully built loud voiced young man 
fresh from Oxford University, defying conveiv- 
Uon in corduroys, pullover, and unshaven black 


beard, (c) a thin, undersized lower middle class 
young man in an aldermans gown, evidently 
with a good conceit of himself , and (d) a sunny 
comfortable old chap in his Sunday best, who 
might he anything from a working man with a 
very sedentary job (say a watchman) to a city 
missionary of humble extraction He is aggres- 
sively modest, or pretends to be, and comes in last 
with a disarming smile rather as a poor follower 
of the deputation than as presuming to form 
part of it They group themselves at the door 
behind the Mayor, who ts wearing his chain of 
office 

SIR ARTHUR [storfing from hts preoccupation 
with important State documents, and advancing 
past thejireplace to greet the Mayor with charni- 
tng affability] What' My old friend Tom 
Humphries' Hoav have you been all these 
years? Sit doAim. [They shake hands, whilst 
Hilda deftly pulls out a chair from the end of the 
table nearest the door] 

The Mayor sits down, rather overwhelmed by 
the cordiality of his reception 

SIR ARTHUR Well, AveU! fancy 

your being Mayor of — of — 

HILDA [prompting] The Isle of Cats. 

THE YouxQ AvoHAN [brightly, helping her out] 
DoAvn the nver. Sir Arthur. Twenty imnutes 
from your door by Underground 

THE OXFORD YOUTH [discordantly] Oh, he 
knoAVs as well as you do, Aloysia [He ad- 
vances (ffensively on Sir Arthur, who declines 
the proximity by retreating a step or two some- 
what haughtily] Stow all this fo bunnum busi- 
ness, Chavender 

SIR ARTHUR. This what^? 

OXFORD YOUTH Oh, chuck it You know 
French as AveU as I do 

sm ARTHUR Oh, faux bonhomme, of course, 
yes [Looking him up and down] I see by your 
costume that you represent the upper classes 
in the Isle of Cats 

OXFORD YOUTH There are no upper classes 
m the Isle of Cats 

sm ARTHUR. In that case, smce it is agreed 
that there is to be no fo bunnum nonsense 
between us, may I ask what the dickens you 
are domg here? 

OXFORD YOUTH I am not here to bandy per- 
sonahties Whatever the accident of birth 
and thp humbug of rank may have made me 
I am here as a delegate from the Borough 
Council and an elected representative of the 
riverside proletariat 

sm ARTHUR [suddenly pulling out a chair 
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AtoYSiA We are as tired of bad manners 
as To^ IS tired of good manners We brought 
ToSy here, Sir Arthur, because we knew he’d 
speak to you as a dock laborer would speak 
to you if his good manners would let him 
And he’s right, you know. He’s rude, but 
he’s right 

OXFORD YOUTH YouTs devotedly, Brolly. 
And what has his Right Honorable mbs to 
say to that? 

SIR ARTHUR \concetjtraii7ig himself on hs ad- 
versary tn the House of Commons manner^ I wiU 
teU the noble lord what I have to say He 
may marshal his friends the unemployed and 
break every ivmdow m the West End, be- 
gmnmg wth every pane of glass m this 
house. What will he gam by it? Next day a 
score or so of his followers will be m prison 
with their heads broken A few ignorant and 
cowardly people who have stiU any money 
to spare will send it to the funds for the rehef 
of distress, imagining that they are ransom- 
ing their nches You, ladies and gentlemen, 
ivill have to put your hands in your pockets 
to support the ivives and children of the men 
m prison, and to pay cheap laivyers to put up 
perfectly useless defences for them in the 
pohce courts. And then, I suppose, the noble 
lord will boast that he has made me do some- 
thmg at last What can I do? Do you suppose 
that I care less about the suffenngs of the 
poor than you? Do you suppose I would not 
revive trade and put an end to it all tomorrow 
if I could? But I am like yourself I am m the 
grip , of economic forces that are beyond 
human control What mortal men could do 
this Government has done We have saved 
the people jfrom starvation by sti etching 
unemployment benefit to the utmost limit 
of our national resources We — 

OXFORD YOUTH You havc cut it down to 
fifteen bob a week and shoved every man 
you could off it -with your beastly means test 

SIR ARTHUR [fiercely^ What do you propose? 
Will you take my place and put the dole up 
to five pounds a week without any means 
test? 

THE MAYOR Order' order' Why are we here? 
We are here because we are all sick of argu- 
mg and talking, and we want something 
domg. And heie we aie argumg and talking 
just as if it was an all night sitting of the 
Borough Council about an item of three-and- 
six for refreshments If you. Sir Arthur, tell 
us that you cant find work for our people we 


are only wasting your tune and our own, 
sitting here 

He rises The rest, except Hipney, follow 
his example Sir Arthur is only too glad to rise 
too 

SIR ARTHUR. At least I hope I have con- 
vmced you about the ivmdows, Mr Mayor. 

THE MAYOR Wc needed no convmcmg. 
More crockery than wmdows will'have to be 
broken if you gentlemen can do nothing to 
get us out of our present mess. But some 
people ivill say that a few thousands more to 
the rehef funds is better than nothmg. And 
some of the unemployed are glaziers. 

SIR ARTHUR Let US close our httle talk on 
a more hopeful note I assure you it has been 
mtensely mteresting to me; and I may tell 
you that signs of a revival of trade are not 
wholly wantmg Some of the best informed 
city authorities are of opmion that this year 
ivill see the end of the crisis Some of them 
even hold that trade is already revivmg By 
the last returns the export of Spanish omons 
has again reached the 1913 level. 

OXFORD YOUTH. Holy Jerusalem! Spanish 
omons' Come on, Brolly \He goes out\, 

THE MAYOR Weve got nothing out of this. 
We dont run to Spanish m the Isle, [fie- 
signedly'] Good mormng \He goes out\ 

sra ARTHUR \ 7 v 1 nn 1 ngly'] And do you. Miss 
Brolhkms, feel that you have got nothmg? 

ALOYsiA I feel what they feel And I dont 
beheve you feel anythmg at all [She goes out, 
follorved by Blee] 

BLEE [turning at the door] The Mayor’s 
wrong Weve got somethmg all right. 

SIR ARTHUR [bnghtentng\ Indeed? What is 
it? 

BLEE [with intense contempt] Yom measure. 
[He goes out] 

The Prime Minister, nettled by this gibe, re- 
sumes his seat angrily and pushes the bluebook 
out of his way. Then he notices that old Hipney 
has not budged from his seat at the secretary's 
bureau 

SIR ARTHUR. The deputation has mth- 
drawn, Mr Hipney 

HIPNEY [rising and coming to a chair at Sir 
Arthur’s elbow, in which, he makes himself com- 
fortable with a disarmingly pleasant air of be- 
ginning the business instead of ending tf] Y es; 
now we can talk a bit I been at this game 
now for fifty year 

SIR ARTHUR [interested in spite of himself] 
What game? Deputations? 
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iiiPNEv Unemployed deputations This is 
my twelfth 

SIR ARTHUR As many as that! But these 
crises dont come oftener than every ten 
years, do they? 

HiPVEY. Not what you would call a crisis, 
perhaps But unemployment is chronic 
SIR ARTHUR It always blows over, doesnt 
it? Trade revives 

HiPNEY It used to We was the workshop 
of the world then But you gentlemen went 
out of the workshop business to make a war 
And while that was going on our customers 
had to find out how to make thmgs for them- 
selves Now we shall have to be their cus- 
tomers when weve any money to buy with 
SIR ARTHUR No doubt that has occurred to 
some extent, but there is still an immense 
fringe of the human race groiving up to a 
sense of the necessity for British goods 
HIPNEY All goods IS ahke to that lot pro- 
vided theyre the cheapest They tell me the 
Itahans are tapping their volcanoes for cheap 
power We dont seem able to tap nothing 
The east is chock full of i olcanoes they think 
no more of an eaithquake there than you 
would of a deputation A Chmese coolie can 
hve on a penny a day What can we do 
against labor at a penny a day and power for 
next to nothing out of the burmng bowels of 
the earth? 

SIR ARTHUR Too true, Mr Hipney Our 
workers must make sacrifices 
HIPNEY They wll if you drive em to it, 
Srarthur But it's you theyll sacnfice 
SIR ARTHUR Oh come, Mr Hipney’ you are 
a man of sense and expenence Wiat good 
would it do them to sacnfice me? 

HIPNEY Not a bit m the world, sir But that 
wont stop them Look at yourself Look at 
your conferences! Look at your debates' 
They dont do no good But you keep on hold- 
ing them It’s a sort of satisfaction to you 
when you feel helpless Well, sir, if you come 
to helplessness there isnt on God’s earth a 
creature more helpless than what our fac- 
tones and machines have made of an English 
working man when nobody will give him a 
job and paj bun to do it And when he gets 
it what does he understand of it? Just noth- 
ing WTiere did the matenal that he does his 
litlle bit of a job on come from? He dont 
know ^^hat will happen to it when it goes 
out of the factory after he and his like have 
aU doue their httle bits of jobs on it> He dont 


know Where could he buy it if it stopped 
coming to him? He dont know Where could 
he sell It if it was left on his hands? He dont 
know He dont know nothing of the busmess 
that his life depends on Turn a cat loose and 
itll feed itself Turn an English working man 
loose and he’ll starve You have to buy him 
off with a scrap of dole to prevent his snpng 
“Well, if I’m to die I may as well have the 
satisfaction of seeing you die first ’’ 

SIR ARTHUR But — I really must press the 
point — w'hat good will that do him? 

HIPNEY What good does backmg horses do 
him? What good does dnnkmg do him? What 
good does going to pohtical meetings do him? 
What good does going to church do him? Not 
a scrap But he keeps on doing them all the 
same ^ 

SIR ARTHUR But surcly you recogmze, Mr 
Hipney, that all this is thoroughly wrong — 
wrong in feehng — contrary to Enghsh m- 
stmets — out of character, if I may put it that 
way 

HIPNEY Well, Srarthur, whatever ’s wrong 
you and your like have taken on yourselves 
the job of setting it nght I havnt I’m only 
a poor man a nobody, as you might say 
SIR ARTHUR I have not taken anything on 
myself, Mr Hipney I have chosen a parlia- 
mentary career, and found it, let me tell you, 
a very arduous and trying one I might al- 
most say a heartbreakmg one I have just 
had to promise my wife to see a doctor for 
brain fag But that does not mean that I 
have taken it on myself to bring about the 
millenmum 

HIPNEY [soothingly] Just so, Srarthur just 
so It tries you and worries you, and breaks 
your heart and does no good, but you keep 
on domg it Theyve often wanted me to go 
mto Parhament And I could wm the sent 
Put up old Hipney for the Isle of Cats and 
your best man wouldxit have a chance against 
him But not me I know too much It would 
be the end of me, as it’s been the end of all 
the Labor men that have done it The Cabmet 
13 full of Labor men that started as red-hot 
Socialists, and what change has it made ex- 
cept that theyre in and out at Bucknam 
Palace like peers of the realm? 

SIR ARTHUR You ought to be in Parha- 
ment, Mr Hipney You have the makmg of a 
first-rate debater m you 
HtPNEY Psha! An old street comer speaker 
like me can debate the heads off you parba- 
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mentary gentlemen. You stick youi thumbs 
in your waistcoat holes and wait half an hour 
between every sentence to think of what to 
say next; and you call that debating If I did 
that m the Isle not a man would stop to 
listen to me Mind you, I know you mean it 
as a compliment that I’d make a good parha- 
mentary debater I appreciate it But people 
dont look to Parhament for talk nowadays* 
that game is up Not hke it was m old Glad- 
stone’s time, eh? 

SIR ARTHUR Parhament, Mr Hipney, is 
what the people of England have made it 
For good or evilive have committed ourselves 
to democracy I am here because the people 
have sent me here 

HiPNEV Just so 'Thats all the use they 
could make of the vote when they got it 
Their hopes was in you; and your hopes is in 
Spanish omons What a world it is, amt it, 
Srarthur? 

SIR ARTHUR. Wc must educate our voters, 
Mr Hipney. Education ivill teach them to 
understand 

HIPNEV. Dont deceive yourself, Srarthur 
you cant teach people anything they dont 
want to know Old Dr Marx — Karl Marx 
they call him now — my father knew him well 
— thought that when he’d explamed the 
Capitalist System to the workmg classes of 
Europe theyd umte and overthrow it Fifty 
years after he founded his Eed International 
the working classes of Europe rose up and 
shot oneanother down and blew oneanother 
to bits, and turned nulhons and milhons of 
their infant children out to starve m the snow 
or steal and beg in the sunshine, as if Dr 
Marx had never been bom And theyd do it 
agam tomorrow if they was set on to do it 
Why did you set them on? All they wanted 
was to be given their job, and fed and 
made comfortable according to their notion 
of comfort If youd done that for them you 
wouldnt be having all tins trouble But you 
werent equal to it; and now the fat’s m the 
fire 

SIR ARTHUR. But the Government is not 
responsible for that The Government cannot 
compel traders to buy goods that they cannot 
sell The Government cannot compel manu- 
facturers to produce goods that the traders 
will not buy Without demand there can be 
no supply. 

HIPNEY. Theres a powerful demand just 
now, if demand is what you are looking for 


SIR ARTHUR Can you point out exactly- 
where, Mr Hipney? 

HIPNEY In our children’s belhes, Srarthur 
And m our oivn 

SIR ARTHUR That IS not an efiective de- 
mand, Mr Hipney I wTsh I had tune to ex- 
plain to you the inexorable laws of pohtical 
economy I — 

HIPNEY [inierrupUng him conJidentiallTj] No' 
use, Srarthur. That game is up 'That stuff 
you learnt at college, that gave you such 
confidence m yourself, wont go doivn with 
my lot 

SIR ARTHUR [jmiZiwg] iVhat is the use of 
saying that economic science and natural 
laws wont go down, Mr Hipney? You rmght 
as well say that the cold of ivinter wont go 
down. 

HIPNEY You see, you havnt read Karl 
Marx, have you? 

SIR ARTHUR. Mr Hipney, when the Astro- 
nomer B.oyal tells me that it is twelve o’clock 
by Greemvich tune I do not ask him whether 
he has read the nonsense of the latest flat 
earth man I have something better to do 
ivith my time than to read the ravings of 
a half-educated German Communist I am 
sorry you have wasted your own tune readmg 
such stuff 

HIPNEY MereadMarxf Blessyou, Srarthur, 
I am like you I talk about the old doctor 
without ever having read a Avord of him But 
I know Avhat that man did for them as did 
read him. 

SIR ARTHUR Tumcd their heads, eh? 

HIPNEY Just that, Srarthur Turned their 
heads Turned them right round the other 
Avay to yours I dont know whethei Avhat 
Marx said Avas right or Avrong, because I dont 
know what he said But I know that he puts 
into every man and Avoman that does read 
him a conceit that they know aU about pohti- 
cal economy and can look down on the stuff 
you were taught at college as ignorant old- 
fashioned trash Look at that girl Aloysia 
Brolhkms' Her father was a basket maker m 
Spitalfields She’s full of jMarx And as to 
examinations and scholarships and certifi- 
cates and gold medals and the hke, she’s Avon 
enough of them to last your Avhole family for 
two generations She can Avin them m her 
sleep Look at Blee* His father was a cooper. 
But he managed to go through Ruskin Col- 
lege You start him paying out Marx, and 
proving by the matenahst theory of history 
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that Capitalism is bound to develop into 
Communism, and that whoever doesnt know 
it IS an Ignorant nobody or a half-educated 
college fool, and youU realize that your col- 
lege conceit 13 up agamst a Marxist conceit 
that beats anything you ever felt for cock- 
sureness and despising the people that havnt 
got it Look across Europe tf you dontbeheve 
me It was that conceit, sir, that nerved them 
Russians to go through with their Commun- 
ism in 1917 

SIR ARTHUR I must read Mart, Mr Hipney 
I knew I had to deal with a sentimental re- 
volt against unemployment I had no idea 
that it had academic pretensions 

HIPNEY Lord bless you, Srarthur, the 
Labor movement is rotten with book learn- 
ing, and your people dont seem ever to read 
anything When did an undersecretary ever | 
sit up half the mght after a hard day ’s work 1 
to read Karl Marx or anyone else? No fear 
Your hearts are not in your education, but 
our young people hft themselves out of the 
gutter with it. Thats how you can shoot and 
you can nde and you can play golf, and some 
of you can talk the hind leg off a donkey, but 
when it comes to book learning Aloysia and 
Blee can wipe the floor with you. 

SIR ARTHUR I find it hard to beheve that 
the Mayor ever burnt the midmght oil read- 
ing Marx 

HIPNEY No more he didnt But he has to 
pretend to, same as your people have to pre- 
tend to understand the gold standard. 

SIR ARTHUR \laughing frankly] You have us 
there, Mr Hipney I can make neither head 
nor tad of it, and I dont pretend to 
HIPNEY Did you know the Mayor well, 
Srarthur^ You called hun your old finend 
Tom 

SIR ARTHUR He took the chair for me once 
at an election meeting He has an nrbficial 
tooth that looks as if it were made of zinc I 
remembered him by that. [Genially — nnng] 
What humbugs we Pnme Mimsters have to 
be, Mr Hipney! You know dont you? [He 
offers his hand to signify that the conversation is 
over] 

UR HIPNEY [rising and iahng it rather pity- 
ingly] Bless your mnocence, Srarthur, you 
dont know what hmnbug is yet Wait til 
yourc a Labor leader [He ninks at his host 
and makes for the door] 

SIR ARTHUR. Ha hal Ha ha ha' Goodbye, 
hir Hipney goodbye. Very good of you to 


have given me so much of your time 
HIPNEY Yourc welcome to it, Srarthur 
Goodbye [He goes out] 

Sir Arthur presses a button to summon Hilda 
Then he looks at his watch, and whistles, startled 
to find how late it ts Hilda comes in quickly 
through Ike masked door 

SIR ARTHUR. Do you knovv how late it is? ' 
To Work! Work! work! work' Come along 
HILDA I am afraid you cant do any work 
before you start for the Church House lunch 
The whole mormng is gone with those people 
£rom the Isle of Cats 

SIR ARTHUR But I have mountains of work 
to get through With one thing and another 
I havnt been able to do a thing for the last 
three weeks, and it accumulates and accu- 
mulates It will crush me if I dont clear it off 
before it becomes impossible 

HILDA But I keep telbng you, Sir Arthur, 
that if you will talk to everybody for half an 
hour instead of lettmg me get nd of them 
for you m two mmutes, what can you expect? 
You say you havnt attended to anything for 
three weeks, but really you havnt attended 
to anything since the session began I hate 
to say anything, but really, when those Isle 
of Cats people took themselves off your hands 
almost providentially, to let that ndiculous 
old man talk to you for an hour — { [She siis 
down angnly] 

SIR ARTHUR Nonscnse' he didnt stay two 
mmutes, and I got a lot out of hun What 
about the letters this mommg? 

HILDA I have dealt with them you neednt 
bother There are two or three important 
ones that you ought to answer I have put 
them aside for you when you have tune 
Flavta and David dash into the room through 
the masked door even more excited and obstre- 
perous than before, Flavta to her father s right, 
David to kis left 

ELAViA Papa weve been to a meeting of 
the unemployed with Aloysia and Toffy 
DAVID Such a lark! 

iLAVLA We saw apohce charge David was 
arrested 

SIR ARTHUR Do you mean to say that you 
went with those people who were here? 

tlavia Yes theyve come back to lunch 
with us 

SIR ARTHUR To lunch'!! 

David Yes I say Aloysia’s a marvellous 
girl 

SIR ARTHUR [determinedly] I dont mmd the 
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girl, but if that young whelp is coming to 
lunch here he must and shall change his 
clothes, 

DAVID He’s gone home to change and 
shave, he’s dotty on Flavia 

sia ARTHUR Why am I afHicted with such 
children^ Tell me at once what you have been 
domg What happened? 

DAVID, The pohce brought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make a speech to the 
unemployed to qmet them The first thmg 
we heard him say was “Gentlemen, be 
patient I promise you you wdl soon see the 
one thing that can revive our industries and 
save our beloved country a nse m prices.’’ 
The mob just gave one howl and went for 
him Then the pohce drew their batons and 
charged. 

FL.VVIA Davy couldnt stand the way the 
people were knocked about He screamed 
to them to stand The inspector collared 
him 

SIR ARTHUR. Of course he did Qmte right 
Such foUy' [To Damd] How do you come to 
be here if you were arrested^ WTio bailed_ 
you? 

DAVID. I asked the inspector who m hell he 
thought he was talking to Then Flavia cut 
m and told him who we were and that old 
Basham was hke a father to us. All he said 
was “You go home, sir; and take your sister 
with you This is no place for you ’’ So as I 
was rather m a funk by that tune we collected 
Aloysia and Tofiy and bunked for home. 

SIR ARTHUR I have a great mmd to have 
that inspector severely reprimanded for 
lettmg you go 'Three months would have 
done you a lot of good Go back to the draw- 
ing room, both of you, and entertam your 
new ftiends You know you are not alloAved 
to come m here when I am at work. Be off 
with you [He goes back to kts seat] 

FLAVIA Well, what are we to do? Mamma 
sends us m on purpose to mterrupt you when 
she t hink s you have done enough 

DAVID She says it’s all we’re good for 

SIR ARTHUR A Prime Munster should have 
no children Will you get out, both of you; or 
must I ring for Burton to throw you out? 

FL.VVIA Mamma says you are to lunch, 
Hilda She wants another woman to make up 
the party. 

HILDA Oh dear! [nsmg] You must excuse 
Die, Sit Arthur I must telephone to put ofi" 
some people who iveie coming to lundi with 


me at The Apple Cart And I must change 
my frock 

FLAATA [squabbling] You neednt dress up 
for Brolhkms, need you^ 

DvviD You let Aloysia alone You dont 
want Ehlda to dress up for Barkmg, I sup- 
pose 

SIR ARTHUR [out of patieuc^ Get out Do 
you hear? Get out, the lot of you. 

HILDA. Do come. Miss Chavender. Your 
father is very busy 

SIR ARTHUR [fuTtous] Get OUT. 

They retreat precipitately through the masked 
door Sir Arthur, left alone, rests his rceaned 
head on the table between his arms 

SIR ARTHUR At last, a moment’s peace. 

The word rouses the orator in him He raises 
kis head and repeats it interrogatively, then 
tries its effect siceetly and solemnly again and 
again 

SIR ARTHUR. Peace? . . . Peace Peace. 
Peace Peace. Peace. [Now perfectly in tune] 
“Yes, your Grace, my lords and gentlemen, 
my clerical friends We need peace WeEng- 
hsh are still Avhat aac Avere when tune- 
honored Lancaster described us as 'This 
happy breed of men ’ We are above all a 
domestic nation On occasion Ave can be as 
terrible in Avar as Ave have ahvays been Avise 
and moderate m counsel But here, m this 
Church House, under the banner of the 
Prmce of Peace, Ave know that the heart of 
England is the English home. Not the battle- 
field but the fireside — ^yes, your Grace, yes, 
my lords and gentlemen, yes, my clerical 
fiaends, the fire — ’’ 

He starts violently as his eye, sweeping round 
the imaginary assembly, lights on a woman in 
grey robes contemplating him gravely and pity- 
ingly She has stolen in noiselessly through the 
masked door. 

SIR ARTHUR FfflSf Who IS that^ Who are 
you? Oh, I beg your pardon You gave me 
such a — WheAv" [He sinks backinto hisckair] I 
didnt know there was anyone m the room 

The lady neither moves nor speaks She looks 
at him with deepening pity He looks at her, still 
badly scared He rubs kis eyes, shakes himself, 
looks again 

SIR ARTHUR. Excuse me, but are you real? 

THE LADY YcS 

SIR ARTHUR. I Avish youd do something 
real Wont you sit down> 

THE LADY ’Thank you. [SAe sits down, very 
uncannily as it seems to him, in Basham's cAoir]. 

2q2 
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eiBAKTHUR Will you be SO good as to intro- 
duce yourself? Who are you? 

THE LADY A messenger 
SIR ARTHUR Please do not be emgmatic 
My nerves are all m rags I did not see you 
come m You appeared there suddenly look- 
mg hke a messenger of death And now you 
tell me you are a messenger 

THE LADY Yes a messenger of death 
SIR ARTHUR I thought SO \lVtih sttddenmts- 
giving] You mean my death, I hope Not my 
wife nor any of the children? 

THE LADY [smibng hndly] No Your death 
SIR ARTHUR [reheucd] Well, thats all right. 
THE LADY Y ou are going to die 
SIR ARTHUR So are we all The only ques- 
tion IS, how soon^ 

THE LADY Too soon You are half dead 
already You have been dying a long time 
SIR ARTHUR Well, I knew I was overwork- 
ing burning the candle at both ends kilhng 
myself It doesnt matter I have made my 
ivill Everything is provided for my ivife will 
be comfortably off, and the children ivill have 
as much as is good for them. 

THE LADY You are resigned? 

SIR ARTHUR No, but I canuot help myself 
THE LADY Perhaps I can help you. I flni 
not only a messenger I am a healer 
SIR ARTHUR A what? 

THE LADY A healer One who heals the 
sick. One who holds off death untd he is 
■welcome m his proper time 
SIR ARTHUR You caimot help me I am 
caught m the wheels of a merciless pohtical 
machine The pohtical machine will not stop 
for you It has ground many men to pieces 
before their tune, and it -wiU grmd me 
THE LADY My business is ivith hfe and 
death, not ivith pohtical raachmery 

SIR ARTHUR, In that case I am afiraid you 
can be of no use to me, so ivill you think it 
very uncivil of me if I go on "with my work? 
THE LADY Shall I vanish? 

SIR ARTHUR Not unlcssyou havc Something 
else to do As you are a ghost, and therefore 
not m time but m etermty, another ten 
minutes or so wont cost you anything Some- 
how, your presence is helping me A presence 
IS a Y onderful thing Would you mind sitting 
there and reading The Tunes while I work? 

THE LADY I never read the newspapers I 
read men and women I will sit here and read 
} ou Or mil that make you self-conscious? 
SIR ARTHUR My dear ghost, a pubhc man 


is so accustomed to people staring at him 
that he very soon has no self to be conscious 
of You Yvont upset me in the least You may 
even throw m a round of applause occasion- 
ally, so that I may find out the effective bits 
to Y\ ork up 

THE LADY Go on I Yvill ivait as long as you 
hke 

SIR ARTHUR, Thank you. Noyv let me see 
Yvhere I ivas when you appeared [He iakee 
up a scrap of paper on which he has made a 
memoranduiii] Ah yes Ivegotit Peace Yes 
peace [Trying to make out a word] Ence — 
ence — ivhat? Oh, ensue! Of course a good 
Yvord. "My friends, lay and clerical, Yve must 
ensue peace Yes, ensue peace Peace Dis- 
armament ” A burst of Pacifist applause 
there, perhaps “Who says that Yve need a 
hundred battleships, gentlemen^ Christian 
brotherhood is a safer defence than a thou- 
sand battleships You have my pledge that 
the Government yytII be qmte content Yvith 
— Yvith — ” oh, Yvell, my secretary yviU fill 
that m Yvith Yvhatever number of ships the 
Japanese are standing out for By the way, 
do you think battleships are any real use 
noYv? Kenworthy says theyre not and he Yvas 
m the navy It Yvould be such a tremendous 
score for us at Geneva if Yve offered to scrap 
aU our battleships We could make up for 
them m aeroplanes and submarines I should 
like to have the opmion of an impartial and 
disinterested ghost 

THE LADY As I hsten to you I seem to hear 
a ghost preparing a speech for his feUoYV 
ghosts, ghosts fi:om a long dead past To me 
it means nothmg, because I am a ghost firom 
the future 

SIR ARTHUR Thats a curious idea Of course 
if there are ghosts fi-om 'the past there must 
be ghosts firom the future 

THE LADY Yes women and men who are 
ahead of then: tune They alone can lead the 
present into the future They are ghosts from 
the future The ghosts fi-om the past are 
those who are behind the tunes, and can only 
drag the present back 

SIR ARTHUR What an excellent de fini tion 
of a Conservativel Thank Heaven I am a 
Liberal! 

THE LADY You mean that you make 
speeches about Progress and Liberty instead 
of about King and Country 

SIR ARTHUR. Of course I make speeches 
that IS the busmess of a pohtician Dont you 
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like speeches? 

THE LADY Oh the Great Day of Judgment 
the speechmakers •wall stand Avith the seducers 
and the ravishers, Avith the traffickers in 
maddetung drugs, mth those "who make men 
drunk and rob them, Avho entice children and 
violate them 

SIR ARTHUR, What nonscnse' Our sermons 
and speeches are the glories of our hterature, 
and the inspired voices of our religion, our 
patnotism, and — of course — our pohtics 

THE LADY Sermons and speeches are not 
'rehgion, not patriotism, not'pohbcs. they are 
only the gibbermg of ghosts from the past 
You are a ghost from a very dead past Why 
do you not die your bodily death? Is it fair 
for a ghost to go about ivith a live body? 

SIR ARTHim This IS too personal I am 
afraid I caimot get on ivith my speech Avhile 
you are there ordering my funeral Oblige 
me by vanishing Go Disappear. Shoo’ 

THE LADY I cannot vanish [Merrily chang- 
ing her athtvde^ Shall ive stop playing at 
ghosts, and accept one another for con- 
vemence sake as real people? 

SIR ARTHUR [shaking off his dreaminess'\ Yes, 
lets [He rises and comes io her^. We have been 
talking nonsense [He pulh out a chair They 
sit close together'] You had me half hypnotized 
But first, shake hands. I -want to feel that 
you are real 

He offers his right hand She seizes both his 
hands and holds them vigorously, looking 
straight into his eyes 

SIR ARTHUR [brightening Well, I dont knoiv 
■whether this is real or not, but it’s electric, 
and very soothing and johy. Ah-a-a-ah! [a 
deep sighing breatK] And noiv, my dear lady, 
AviU you be good enough to tell me who the 
devil you are? 

THE LADY [releasing him] Only your •wife’s 
lady doctor- Did she not tell you to expect 
me? 

SIR ARTHUR Of course, of course Ho^w 
stupid of me' Yes,yes,yes,yes,yes, to be 
sure And noiv I am going to be frank •with 
you I dont believe m doctors Neither 'does 
my wife; but her faith m q^uacks is unlimited- 
And as I am on the verge of a nervous break- 
do'wn, she is planting every possible variety 
of quack on me — you will excuse the e'qires- 
sion’’ — 

THE LADY I excuse everything from my 
patients Go on. 

SIR ARTHUR Web, I rcccive them all as I 


am receiving you, just to gratify her, or 
rather to prevent her from making my hfe 
miserable They aU say the same ob-vious 
thing and they are none of them of the 
shghtest use You are going to say it all over 
again Can you forgive me for saymg flatly 
that I iviU not pay you tiventy gmneas for 
saying it not if you said it twenty tunes 
over^ 

THE LADY. Not even if I shew you how to 
eure yourself'* The twenty gmneas is an 
important part of the cme It ■wiU make you 
take it seriously 

SIR ARTHUR I know perfectly well how to 
cure myself The cure is as simple as a b c. 
I am Prime Minister of Great Bntam That 
IS, I am an overworked, overwomed, over- 
strained, overburdened, overdriven man, 
suffering from late hours, irregular snatched 
meals, no time for digestion nor for enough 
sleep, and having -to keep my mind at full 
stretch all the time struggling ■with problems 
that are no longer national problems but 
world problems In short, I am suffering 
acutely from bram fag 

THE LADY And the cure? 

SIR ARTHUR, A fortmght’s golf* thats the 
cure I kn'ow it aU by heart So suppose we 
drop it, and part friends You see, I am really 
frightfully busy 

THE LADY That IS not my diagnosis [S'Ae 
rises]. Goodbye 

SIR ARTHUR [alarmed] Diagnosis! Have you 
been diagnosing me? Do you mean that there 
is something else the matter -with me? 

THE LADY. Not somctlung else Something 
different. 

SIR ARTHUR Sit do^wH, pray I can spare 
another two mmutes Whats ivrong? 

THE LADY [resMTuiRg her sea{] You are dymg 
of an acute Avant of mental exercise 

sm ARTHUR [unable to believe his ears] Of — 
of — of WHAT, did you say? 

THE LADY, You are suffering from 'that very 
common English complamt, an underworked 
brain To put it in one word, a bad case of 
frivolity, possibly mcurable^ 

SIR ARTHUR Frivohty' Did I understand 
you to say that frivohty is a common Enghsh 
failing? 

THE LADY. Yes Tembly common Almost 
a national characteristic 

SIR ARTHUR Do you realize that you are 
utterly mad? 

THE LADY. Is it you or I who have piloted 
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England on to the rocks? 

SIR ARTHUR Come come' No poktics What 
do you prescribe for me? 

THE LADY I take my patients mto my re- 
treat in the Welsh mountains, formerly a 
monastery, now much stricter and perfectly 
sanitary No newspapers, no letters, no idle 
ladies No books except in the afternoon as a 
rest from thinking 

sra ARTHUR How can you think without 
books? 

THE i^DY How can you have thoughts of 
your own when you are reading other 
people’s thoughts? 

SIR ARTHUR [groflniwg] Oh, do talk sense 
What about golf? 

THE LADY Games are for people who can 
neither read nor think Men trifle ivith their 
busmess and then pohtics, but they never 
trifle ivith their games Golf gives them at 
least a week-end of earnest concentration It 
brings truth home to them. They cannot pre- 
tend that they have won when they have 
lost, nor that they made a magmficent drive 
when they foozled it The Englishman la at 
his best on the links, and at his worst m the 
Cabmet But what your country needs is not 
your body but your mmd. And I solemnly 
warn you that unless you exercise your mmd 
you will lose it A bram underexercised is far 
more mjunous to health than an under- 
exercised body You know how men become 
bone lazy for want of bodily exercise Well, 
they become bram lazy for want of mental 
exercise, and if nature meant them to be 
thinkers the results are disastrous All sorts 
of bodily diseases are produced by half used 
mmds, for it is the mmd thatmakes the body 
that is my secret, and the secret of all the 
true healers I am sorry you will not allow me 
to take you a httle on the way back to health 
with me Good mommg [SAe njej] 

SIR ARTHUR Must yOU gO? 

the LADY Well, you are so busy — 

SIR ARTHUR [nswg] Ah yes I forgot I am 
frightfully busy StiU, if you could spare 
another rmnute — 

THE LADY If yOU Wlsh [5Ae Wi* doTOrt] 

SIR ARTHUR [«iUng dotB!t] You See, what 
makes y our diagnosis so pricelessly funny to 
me is that as a matter of fact my life has been 
a completely intellectual life, and my tram- 
lug the finest intellectual trainmg m the 

world. First rate preparatory school Harrow 
Gxford Parhament An Undersecretaryship 


'The Cabinet Finally the Leadership of the 
House as Prune Minister Intellect, intellect, 
all the tune 

THE LADY At HaiTow you wrote Latm 
verses, did you not’’ 

SIR ARTHUR YeS, of COUTSe 

THE LADY Do you write any now ? 

SIR ARTHUR No, of course not You dont 
understand We learnt to write Latin verses 
not because the verses are any good — after 
all, it’s only a tnck of stringing old tags 
together — but because it’s such a splendid 
traimng for the rmnd 

THE LADY Have all the boys who made 
Latin verses at Harrow splendidly trained 
minds? 

SIR ARTHUR Yes I unhesitatmgly say yes 
I dont mean, of course, that they are all 
gemuses, but if you go into the best society 
you will see that their minds are far supenor 
to those of persons who have had no classical 
traming 

THE LADY You mean that they can all be 
trusted to say the same thing in thesame way 
when they iscuss pubhc affairs 

SIR ARTHUR Precisely 'They are an edu- 
cated class, you see 

THE LADY [coldly, nsiTtg] Yes I see I have 
really nothmg more to say, Sir Arthur [She 
takes a card JfOm her bag and puts ti on the 
table'\ That is the address of my retreat m 
Wales 

SIR ARTHUR [rwiag, rather disappointed at 
havingprodiiced no effect^ But surely you cannot 
deny that a man is the better for having been 
put through the null of our great educational 
system. 

THE lADY If a man is bom with a hope- 
lessly bad set of teeth I thmk it is better for 
him, and lander to him, to pull them all out 
and replace them with a good set of artificial 
teeth If some of yom pohtical colleagues had 
not been provided mth artificial pobtical 
mmds m the manner you describe they 
would have been left ivithout any pohtical 
mmds at all But m that case they would not 
have meddled in pohtics, and that, I think, 
would have been a pubhc advantage May I 
reserve a bedroom and a private study for 
you? 

SIR ARTHUR Pooh! I am not gomg to your 
retreat 

the iady [sieat^ I think you are 

SIR ARTHUR I give you up You are fact- 
proof I am lazy, I am idle, and I am breaking 
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down from ovenvork How logical^ 

THE liADY All the idlest and laziest of my 
patients slave from mormng to midmght 
trifling and tittle-tattling about great things. 
To a retreat, Sir Arthur, get thee to a retreat. 

I am never mistaken m my diagnosis. I shall 
telephone to ask whether my number one 
suite, with pnvate bath and meditation par- 
lor, IS vacant 

SIR ARTHUR No: I wout be rushed Do you 
hear? I wont be rushed [She ts quite unshaken,:, 
and he proceeds, much less resolutely^ Of course 
I shall have to go somewhere for a rest, and 
if you could really recommend it as a bracmg 
place — 

'the lacy. Bracmg? What for? 

SIR ARTHUR Well, bracmg, you know. 
Bracing 

THE LADY Curious, how idle people are 
always clamormg to be braced* Like trousers. 

SIR ARTHUR Idle people! How you stick to 
your pomtl And what a humbug you arel 
Dont think you can impose on me inth your 
meditation parlor and your dignified airs* I 
do that sort of thing myself occasionally, and 
you know it’s no use giving tracts to a mis- 
sionary But I feel somehow that you are 
good for me You are a dear dehghtful big- 
hearted wrongheaded half-educated crazy- 
boots, but a woman may be all that and yet 
have the right instmct as to how to flirt 
intellectually with a tired thinker. Will you 
promise to talk to me if I come? 

THE LADY I 'Will even let you talk to me I 
guarantee that m a fortnight you will begin 
to think before you talk Your dead mmd 
ivill come to hfe I shall make a man of you 
Goodbye [NAe goes out quickly through the 
main door] 

SIR ARTHUR \calhng after her gaily"] Ha ha* 
Incorrigible, mcorngible [He takes her card 
from the table, and contemplates ti] Oh* I for- 
got to ask her how much a week she wants 
for that meditation parlor [He looks tragic] 
HILDA [einerging from her office] Anything 
the matter, Sir Arthur'’ 

SIR ARTHUR I am going into a retreat. Be- 
cause my brain is underworked Do you 
grasp that idea*’ Have you evei heard of a 
retreat for the mentally undenvoiked? 

HILDA There is a very mce one at Seven- 
oaks that my aunt was sent to. But that is for 
inebriates. 

SIR ARTHUR The One I’m gomg to is for the 
mentally underworked, the thoughtless and 


bramless, the mveterately lazy and fnvolous. 
Yes. the frivolous’ your ears do not deceive 
you. 

HILDA [going to her desic] Oh, well, theyll 
amuse you you always get on well with 
people of that sort Shall I pack your usual 
hohday books? some detective stones and 
Wordsworth? 

SIR ARTHUR No You wuU procure all the 
books you can find by a revolutionary Ger- 
man Jew named Harry Marks — 

HILDA. Dont you mean Karl Marx*’ 
sra ARTHUR Thats the man Karl Marx. 
Get me every blessed book by Karl Marx 
that you can find translated into Enghsh, 
and have them packed for the retreat. 

HILDA There are much newer books by 
Marxists Lemn and Trotsky and Stahn and 
people like that 

SIR ARTHUR Get them all Pack the lot 
By George, I’U teach Alderwoman Aloysia 
Brolhkins to give herself airs I’ll teach her 
and her rabble of half-baked half-educated 
intellectual beggars-on-horseback that any 
Oxford man can beat them at their oivn sdly 
game I’ll just turn Karl Marx inside-out for 
them [The household gong sounds] Lunch! 
Come on* that woman’s given me an appetite 
[He goes out impetuously through the masked 
door] 

HILDA [rtwfewg after hini] No, no, Sir Arthur 
the Church House* the Church House* youve 
forgotten that you have to lunch at [her voice 
ts lost tn the distance] 

ACT II 

The same scene on the IQth November at 9 30 
171 the morning There is a geiierous fire tn 
the grate, and the visitors ivear winter clothes. 
Basham ts on the hearthrug, warming his back 
and reading The Daily Herald. 

33ASHAM [amazed by what he reads] Gosh! [He 
reads further] Wh-e-e-ew!l [He reads still 
further] Well I’ll be dashed!!! 

Hilda enters through the mam door, and an- 
nounces an explosive elderly gentleman, evidently 
a person of consequence, who folloivs her 
HILDA Sir Dexter Rightside 
SIR DE.XTER [joining Basham on ike hearth] 
Ah! That you, Basham? Have you come to 
arrest him? 

BASHAM You may well ask He isnt up yet. 
Miss Hanways is there any sign of his get- 
ting a move on? 
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HIL 0 A \viuck ;tiorn«f] Lady Chavender wont 
allow hun to be disturbed. She says his 
speech last night at the Gxuldhall banquet 
quite tired him out. People have been nng- 
ing up and calling aU the morning, but she 
just puts her back to his door and says that 
anyone who makes noise enouglj to waken 
hun leaves her service that minute 

SIR DE-YTER Nonsense! He must see me 
Does Lady Chavender suppose that a Prune 
Munster can stand the country on its head 
without a word of warning to his colleagues 
and then go to bed as if he was tired out by 
a day’s fishing? 

HiLDi [desperate] Well, what can I do. Sir 
Dexter? goes to her bureau] 

SIR DEXTER Basham go and break open 
his bedroom door 

BASHAM I cant I’m a pohceman I mustnt 
do it Without a warrant Go and do it your- 
self 

SIR DEXTER I have a devilish good nund to 
Can you conceive anything more monstrous, 
Basham? [He sits doim in the chair next the end 
chair] But I said that this would happen I 
said so When we made this damned coahtion 


that they call a National Government I was 
entitled to the Prime Ministership I was the 
Leader of the Conservative Party I had an 
enormous majority m the country the elec- 
tion proved that we could have done qmte 
well without Chavender But I had to give 
way He humbugged us He pretended that 
without his old guard of Liberals and his rag- 
tag and bobtail of Labor men and Socialists 


and laivyers and joumahsts-on-tbe-make and 
used-up trade umon secretaries, and all the 
rest of the democratic dregs of human society, 
we couldnt be sure of a majority His golden 
voice was to do the trick. He was the popular 
man, the safe man I was the unpopular Die 
Hard who couldnt be trusted to keep my 
temper So I stood down I sacrificed myself 
I took the Foreign Secretaryship Well, what 
pnce your safe man now? How do you hke 
jour Bolshy Premier? Who was right? the 
funkcrs and compromisers or the old Die 
Hard? 


uistiAU It s amazing I could have sworn 
that if there uas a safe man m England that 
could be trusted to talk and say nothing, to 
tlmmp the table and do nothing, Arthur 
Chavender was that man Whats happened 
to hmi> Mlmt does it mean? Did he go mad 
ut the sanatonum, do jmu think? Or was he 


mad before that woman took him there? 

SIR DE-YTER Mad! Not a bit of it But you 
had better look up that woman’s record 
there may be money from Moscow behmd 
this 

BASHAM Arthur take money! Thats going 
too far 

SIR DEXTER The woman took the money 
It would be waste of money to bnbe Chaven- 
der you could always trust him to say what- 
ever he thought would please his audience 
without bemg paid for it damned mounte- 
bank. 

BASHAM But he didnt try to please his 
audience at the Gmldholl They wanted some 
of his best soothmg syrup about law and 
order after the attack on the Lord Mayor’s 
Show m the afternoon by the unemployed, 
but accordmg to The Daily Herald here he 
ga\ e them a dose of boihng Socialism instead 

SIR DE-YTER [nervously] By the way, Basham, 
I hope you have the unemployed well m hand 
today 

BASHAM Qmet 03 lambs Theyre all reading 
the papers New editions every half-hour 
Like 1914 over again. 

Sir Arthur’s voice is heard, singing scales 
Hilda looks in 

HILDA I think I hear Sir Arthur singing 
He must have got up 

SIR DE-YTER SiDgiDg! Is this a moment for 
minstrelsy? 

HILDA He always sings scales after his bath 
[iAe vanishes] 

After a final burst of solfeggi the masked door 
ts opened vigorously and Chavender enters beam- 
ing 

SIR ARTHUR Ah, here you are, Dexy [he 
proffers his Aand] 

SIR DEXTER [like a baited bull] Dont attempt 
to shake handb with me Dont dare call me 
Dexy 

SIR ARTHUR What on earth’s the matter? 
Got out at the wrong side of the bed this 
morning, eh? Frightfully sorry to have kept 
you waiting, Basham Whats wrong with the 
Foreign Secretary this tune? 

SIR DE-YTER 'Thig tune! What do you mean 
by this time? 

SIR ARTHUR WeU thcTcs nothing Very uovel 
about your turning up before breakfast in a 
blaiang rage, is there? What is it, Basham? 

BASHAM Oh come, P M 1 If you were too 
drunk last mght at the Guildhall to know 
what you were saymg, youd better read the 
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papers \Jie offers his paper] 

SIR ARTHUR [keeping his hands behind his 
back to warm theinl I remember perfectly well 
what I said last mght. And I drank nothing 
but barley water 

BASHAii [nwM^iwg] But look at it, man 
[Quoting /i%ei^ea<f/mej]Newprogramfor -wmter 
session Nationalization of ground rents 
Nationalization of banks. Nationalization of 
colhenes Nationalization of transport. 

SIR DEXTER [iHoaawjg] Nationalization of 
women. ^Vhy omit it^ Why oimt it? 

BASH-vsr No nothing about women. Mum- 
cipalization of urban land and the budding 
trade, and consequent extmction of rates 

SIR DEXTER ApOStatc' 

BASHAM No. nothmg about the Church 
Abohtion of tariffs and substitution of total 
prohibibon of private foreign trade m pro- 
tected industries. State imports only, to be 
sold at State regulated prices 

SIR DEXTER. Rot' Incomprehensible and 
unheard-of rot 

BASHAM Compulsory pubhc service for all, 
irrespective of mcome, as in Avar time 

SIR DEXTER Slavery. Call it by its pioper 
name Slavery 

BASHAM. Restoration of agriculture Col- 
lective farming. Nationalization of fertilizer 
mdustnes Nitrogen from the avr Power 
from the tides Bntam self-supporting and 
blockade proof. 

sm DEXTER, Madness Ruin to our foreign 
trade 

BASHAM Ruthless extinction of parasitism 

SIR DEXTER You dont even knoAA the pre- 
sent law You have the Venmnous Persons 
Act. What more do you want? 

BASHAM Doubling of the surtax on un- 
earned incomes. 

SIR DEXTER Yes. take our last penny! And 
Avhen the httle that the present rumous taxa- 
tion has left us is gone; when we have closed 
our accounts Avith the last tradesman and 
turned the last servant mto the streets, 
Avhere are they to find employment^ WTio is 
to pay their wages? What is to become of re- 
ligion when nobody can afford peivrents or 
a penny to put m the plate? Even sport aviU 
not be safe: our breed of horses aviU be 
doomed, our packs of hoimds sold or slaugh- 
tered, and our masters of hounds aviU be 
caddies on motor bicycles That is to be Eng- 
land’s future! 

SIR ARTHUR But IS that all the papers have 


reported^ 

SIR DEXTER AH'" 

BASH.VM Oh come! AH' Isnt that about 
enough”* 

SIR ARTHUR But have they said nothmg 
about our promise to restore the cuts made 
m the pay of the army and navy and pohce? 

SIR DEXTER OuT promise' WTiose promise? 

BASHAM [interested\ WHiat w'as that you 
said? Are you gomg to put my men’s wages 
up to the old figure? 

SIR ARTHUR W^e shall give you another five 
thousand men, pay the old Avages Avith a rise 
of ten per cent, and double yom salar}^ 

BASHAM .WheAv' That alters the case a bit 

SIR DEXTER [n«7ig] Bashom: you are not 
gomg to alloAV yourself to be corrupted hke 
this! Are you such a dupe as to imagme that 
free Englishmen aviH tolerate such a mon- 
strous waste of pubhc moneys 

BASHAM If I have another five thousand 
men and a rise on the old Avages, I’H ansAver 
for the free Englishmen. If they dont hke it 
they can lump it 

SIR DEXTER You reaHy beheve he Can keep 
aU the monstrous promises he has made? 

BASHAM No of course he cant But he can 
keep this one He can raise the pay of the 
ranks and double my salary, and that is aU 
that concerns me. I’m a pohceman, not a 
pohtician 

SIR DEXTER. Youre a mercenary gangster 
and a d amn ed fool thats Avhat you are [He 
jiings himself into the end chair'\ 

BASHAM [calmly] You seem rufiled. Sir 
Dexter 

Before Sir Dexter can reply, Hilda returns 
and announces a new visitor 

HHDA Admiral Sir Bemrose Hotspot 
goes out] 

Sir Bemrose is a halfwitted admiral, hut the 
half that has not been sacrfced to his prof ession 
IS sound and vigorous. 

SIR BEMROSE [t» the brcesiest spirits] Morn- 
ing, Dexy Mormng, Basham [Slapping Sir 
Arthur on the hacid] Splendid, Arthur! Never 
heard you m better form Thats the stuff to 
give em [They shake hands cordially] 

SIR DEXTER [sobered by his astomshment] 
Bosy have you gone mad too? Have you for- 
gotten that you are a Conservative, and that 
it was as a Conservative that you were made 
First Lord of the Admiralty, at my personal 
suggestion and msistence, in this so-called 
National Government, which noAv, tliank 
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Heaven, wont last one day after the next 
meeting of Parliament^ 
siE BEMR 03 E Wont it, by Jove! It’s safe for 
the next five years What the country wants 
IS straight orders, discipline, character, pluck, 
a big navy, justice for the British sailor, no 
sham disarmaments, and absolute command 
of the sea If that isnt Conservatism what is 
Conservatism? But mind, Arthur, I must have 
twelve new aeroplane-carrjnng battleships 
I have my ej e on J apan And theres America 
And, of course, Russia 
3 ia ARTHUR You shall have them, Rosy 
Twentyfour if you say the word 
SIRBEMH08E Good! Then I'll answer for the 
House of Commons 

SIR DEXTER Dont be silly What can you do 
with the House of Commons, except empty 
it whenever you get up to speak? 

SIR BEMRosE I leave the speaking to 
Arthur it’s his job, not mme But if there is 
any further attempt to starve the navy it can 
give you a httle surprise at Westminster 
How wiU you feel when you see a submanne 
come to the surface off the terrace, and the 
commander sends m word that he gives you 
just five mmutes before he torpedoes the 
whole damned Front Bench? 

SIR DEXTER You oTe talkmg ridiculous non- 
sense Do you suppose for a moment that the 
navy wouldbe allowed to mterfere m pohtics? 

SIR BEMROSE Who’s to stop it? Where 
would Lemn and Stalm and Trotsky and all 
that Bolshy lot have been without the Baltic 
fleet and the Kronstadt sailors? Do you sup- 
pose the British navy, with its disciplme and 
Its respectable Conservative commanders, 
couldnt do what these Communist scoundrels 
did? 

SIR DEXTER How loug would the British 
navy survive the abohtion of property m this 
country? tell me that 
SIR BEMROSE Dont talk to the navy about 
property We dont hve by property we hve 
by service [He takes the chair next to the presi- 
dential one, and pursues kis personal gneuance 
angnly] You and your confounded property 
owners grudge us a clerk’s salary for com- 
manding a battleship, and then dock a 
quarter off it for mcome tax We cant set 
foot on shore without being rented and rated 
hardly afford to educate our 
children Thanks to Arthur, you are pledged 
novi to give us our pay honestly free of in- 
come tax and make these la2y idle lubbers 


oflandlordssweatforit Icallthatthe essence 
of Conservatism Thats the vv ay to dish these 
Labor chaps and Red flaggers and all the rest 
of the scum you have been pandering to ever 
since you gave them the vote Give them 
whats good for them, and put their ballot 
papers behind the fire, thats what this 
country needs 

SIR ARTHUR You SCO, Dcxy we have the 
navy and the police on our side 

SIR DEXTER May I ask who are “we”? 

SIR ARTHUR Why, the National Govern- 
ment, of course You and I, Dexy you 
and I 

SIR DEXTER It makes me sick to hear you 
couple my name with yours It always did. 

HILDA [announcing] The President of the 
Board of Trade Mr Glenmonson 

Glenmorison ts an easy mannered Scottish 
gentleman, distinctly the youngest of the party 

SIR ARTHUR Hallo, Sandy Sit down. Lets 
aU sit down and have it out 
They settle themselves at the table with their 
backs to the f re, Sir Arthur tn the middle, Glen- 
viorison on his left. Sir Bemrose on his right, and 
Sir Dexter and Basham right and left respect- 
ively 

GLENMORISON Well, SiT Arthur, when you 
were lettmg yourself go so recklessly you 
might have said a word about Home Rule for 
Scotland We may as well be hanged for a 
sheep as for a lamb 

SIR DEXTER WcI we! We! Who are we^ If 
you mean the Cabinet, it is not responsible 
for the Prune Minister’s frantic proceedings 
He acted without consulting us Do you sup- 
pose that if I had heard a word of this out- 
burst of Bolshevism I should have consented 
to it? 

SIR ARTHUR That was why I didnt consult 
you 

SIR DEXTER Psha' 

SIR ARTHUR The responsibihty is mine and 
mme alone 

SIR BEMROSE Not at all I claim my share, 
Arthur You got the part about the navy 
from me 

GLENMORISON Same here, Sir Dexter I 
claim at least two items 

SIR DEXTER Much good may they do you 
Arthur’s seat is safe anybody named Chav- 
ender can get m unopposed m his constitu- 
ency because his cunmng old father-in-law 
has every voter m the place bribed up to the 
neck But your majority at the last election 
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was seventeen' there were three recounts. 
Your seat’s gone, anyhow 

gletoiorison On the contrary, Sir Dexter, 
It’s safe for the first time m the history of 
Scotland 

SIR DEXTER Safe* How'‘ You will get the 
boot as a crazy Bolshenk unless you come 
out ivith me and repudiate Chavender 
promptly and decisively 
GiENiroRisox Oh, I’m afraid I cant do that, 
Sir Dexter You see, the balance is held in 
my constituency by the tradesmen and shop- 
keepers Their great grievance is the heaiy 
1 ates And though they are all doing middhng 
well they think they could do bettei if they 
could raise enough capital to extend then 
businesses a bit But the financiers and pro- 
moters wont look at small busmesses They 
are thinkmg m millions while my people are 
thinkmg m thousands, and mostly m only 
four figures at that It’s easy enough to get 
a couple of hundred thousand pounds if you 
are wilhng to call it a quarter of a milhon and 
pay mterest on that sum But what good is 
that to a man m the High Street m my con- 
stituency who wants from five to tiventy 
thousand to extend his httle busmess? 

SIR DEXTER Nonsensc* The bank "wiU give 
him an overdraft if his credit is good 

OLEXMORisoN Yesj and Call it in at the next 
slump and panic on the Stock Exchange I 
can shew you half a dozen, men who w'ere 
forced into bankruptcy in the last pamc, 
though they were as solvent as you or I But 
Sir Arthur’s proposal of pamc-proof national 
and mumcipal banks, as ready and eager to 
find five thousand for the five thousand man 
as the financiers are to find a milhon on con- 
dition that enough of it sticks to their own 
fingers, is just the thing for my people I 
darent say a word against it It’s an inspira- 
tion as far as my constituents are concerned 
Theyre a canny lot, my people theyd vote 
for the devil if he’d pxomise to abolish the 
rates and open a municipal bank My 
majonty fell to seventeen last tune because 
I went to them xvith empty hands and a belly- 
ful of advice to economize and make sacri- 
fices 'This bank nationalization is good busi- 
ness for them theyll just jump at it 

SIR DE.XTER In short, you iviU make 
Utopian promises that you know very well 
■will nevei be earned out 

QLEiraoRisoN. You made a lot of Utopian 
promises. Sir Dexter, when you formed this 


National Government Instead of carrying 
them out you told the loters to tighten their 
belts and save the Bank of England They 
tightened their belts, and now the Bank of 
England is paying twelve and sixpence m 
the pound Still, I admit, you pulled down 
my Liberal majonty over my Conservative 
opponent from four thousand to seventeen 
Ive got to puU that up again I say nothing 
about the rest of the program; but I repre- 
sent the small man, and on this bank busi- 
ness I am wuth Sir Arthur all the time 
HILDA [announcing Sir Jafha Pandranath 
[She withdraws^ 

This announcement creates a marled sensa- 
tion All Jive gentlemen rise as if to receive a 
royal personage Sir Jafna is an elderly Cin- 
galese plutocrat, small and slender to the verge 
of emaciation, elegantly dressed, hut oihern'ise 
evidently too much occupied and worried by mak- 
ing money to get any fun out of spending tt One 
guesses that he must male a great deal of it^ for 
the reverence with which he ts received by the five 
Britons, compared with, their unceremonious 
handling of one another, ts almost sycophantic, 
SIR JAFXA Hallo! Am I breakmg into a 
Cabmet meeting^ 

SIR ARTHUR Noi not a bit. Only a few 
friendly callers Pray sit down 

SIR DE-XTER [offering the end chair to the 
vwitor] You are welcome, Sir Jafna’ most wel- 
come You represent money, and money 
brings fools to their senses. 

SIR JAF.VA Money* Not at all I am a poor 
man, I never know from one moment to 
another whether I am worth thirteen rmhions 
or only three [He sits down They all sit dowri\. 

SIR BEMROSE I happen to know. Sir J afha, 
that your enterprises stand at twenty milhons 
today at the very least 
guenmorison Eifty. 

SIR JAFNA How do you know? How do you 
know? 'The way I am plundered at every 
turn! [To Sir Dexter] Your people take the 
shirt off my back. 

SIR DEXTER My people! What on earth do 
you mean^ 

SIR JAFNA Your land monopolists. Your 
blackmailers Your robber barons Look at 
my Blayport Docks reconstruction scheme* 
Am I a pubhc benefactor or am I not^ Have 
I not enough to hve on and die on without 
troubhng myself about Blayport? Shall I be 
any the happier when it has ten square nules 
of docks instead of a tuppeny-hapeny fishmg 
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harbor? What have I to gain except the satis- 
faction of seeing a big publicly useful thing 
well done, and the knowledge that ivithont 
me it could not be done? Shall I not be half 
rumed if it fails? 

sia BEMBOSE Well, whats wrong with it, 
old chap? 

siK JAFNA Rosy you make me puke. What 
IS iVTong with It IS that the owners of all the 
miles of land that are indispensable to my 
scheme, and that without it would not be 
worth fifteen pounds an acre, are opemng 
their mouths so wide that they will grab 
sixty per cent of the profit wthout lifting a 
finger except to pocket the wealth that I 
shall create I hve, I work, I plan, I shatter 
my health and nsk all I possess only to en- 
rich these parasites, these vampires, these 
vermm m the commonwealth [Shrieking] 
Yes vermm! [Subsiding] You were qmte 
right at the Guildhall last mght, Arthur you 
must nationalize the land and put a stop to 
this shameless exploitation of the financiers 
and entrepreneurs by a useless, idle, and pre- 
datory landed class 

sin ARTHUR [chuckling Magnificent! I have 
tlie support of the City 

SIR jAFNA To the last vote, to the last 
penny These pirates think nothing of ex- 
torting a milhon an acre for land in the city 
A man cannot have an address in London for 
his letters until he has agreed to pay them 
from five hundred to a thousand a year He 
cant even die wnthout paymg them for a 
grave to he in. Make them disgorge, Arthur 
Skin them ahve Tax them twenty shillings 
in the pound Make them earn their own 
living, damn them [He mpes hie brmv and 
adds,ralher hysterically] Excuse me, boys, but 
if you saw the Blayport estimates — I [he can 
no more] 

SIR DEXTER May I ask you to address your- 
self to this question not as an emotional 
onental [5ir Jafna chokes convulsively] but as 
a sane man of busmess If you destroy the 
incomes of our landed gentry where 'sviR you 
find the capital that exists solely through 
their prudent saving — ^their abstmence? 

SIR jAFXA Boh pooh! Pooh boh! I will find 
It where they find it, in the product of the 
labor I employ At present I have to pay ex- 
orbitant and unnecessary wages Why? Be- 
cause out ot those wages the laborer has to 
pay half or quarter as rent to the landlord, 
ihclaborer is Ignorant he thinks he is robbed 


by the landlord, but the robbed victim is me 
— ME! Get rid of the landlord and I shall 
have all the capital he now steals In addition 
I shall have cheap labor That is not onental 
'emotion it is British commonsensc I am with 
you, Arthur, to the last drop of my oriental 
blood Nationalized land compulsory labor 
abohtion of rates stnkes made cmmnal I 
heartily endorse them all in the name of 
Capital and private enterprise I say nothing 
about the rest of your program, Arthur, but 
on these points no true Liberal can question 
your magmficent statesmanship 
SIR ARTHUR [delighteI]Y 00 . hear that, Dexy 
I Put that in your pipe and smoke it 

HILDA [announcing] His Grace the Duke of 
t Domesday [She goes out] 

An elderly delicately built aristocrat comes in 
Well preserved, but nearer 'lO than 60 
THE DUKE [surprised to see so many people] 
Do I intrude, Arthur? I thought you were 
disengaged 

SIR ARTHUR Not at all Only a talk over 
last mght Make yourself at home 
SIR DE-XTER You come in the nick of time 
Sir Jafna here has just been qualifying you 
as a bloodsucker, a pirate, a parasite, a rob- 
ber baron and finally as vermin, Vemnnl 
How do you hke it? 

THE DUKE [calmly taking the end chair nearest 
the tvindotv, on Basham’s left] I wonder why 
the epithet robber is apphed only to barons 
You never hear of robber dukes, yet my 
people have done plenty of robbery m their 
tune [With a sigh of regret] Ah, thats aU over 
now The robbers have become the robbed. 

1 ivish you would create some mtermediate 
class of honest folk. I dislike your calling me 
vermm, Arthur 

SIR ARTHUR I didnt It was Jafna 
the DUKE Ungrateful Jafna! He 13 buying 
up my Blayport estate for next to nothing 
SIR JAFNA Next to nothmg! Holy Brahma! 
the duke [coaimaing] He will make miUions 
out of it. After paying off the mortgages I 
shall get three and a half per cent on what 
13 left to me out of the beggarly price he 
offers, and on that three and a half I shall be 
mcome-taxed and surtaxed. Jafna’s grand- 
sons will go to Eton. Mme will go to a Poly- 
techmc. 

SIR demrose Send them to Dartmouth, old 
chap Theres a career for them in the navy 
now that Arthur is at the helm 
SIR dexter a heutenant’s pay and pension 
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for the future Duke of Domesday* Thats the 
proposition, is it? 

THE DUKE. He will be lucky to have any pay 
at alh But I shall support you m any case, 
Arthur You have at last pubhcly admitted 
that the death duties are unsound in prm- 
ciple, and promised to abolish them. That 
wdl save us from utter extmction in three 
generations; and the landed classes are vnth 
you to the last man for it Accept the humble 
gratitude of a pauperized duke 

SIR DEXTER And the rest of the program. 
Do you swallow that too*’ 

THE DUKE I doubt if the rest of the pro- 
gram come off Besides, I dont pretend 
to understand it By the way. Sir Jafiia, I 
•wish you would take Domesday Towers off 
my hands for a while I cant afford to hve m 
it. I cant afford even to keep it dusted You 
can have it for a hundred a year. 

SIR JAFNA Too far from town. 

THE DUKE Not by aeroplane Do 'think it 
over 

Sir Jafna shrugs his shoulders and intimates 
that it ts hopeless The Duke resigns himself to 
the expected 

SIR ARTHUR De^xy* you are in a mmoriiy of 
one The landlords are on my side The 
capitalists, big and httle, are on my side The 
fighting services are on my side The pohce 
are on my side If you leave us you go out into 
the 'Wilderness alone What have you to say? 

SIR DEXTER I have to say that you are a 
parcel of bhnd fools You are trying to scuttle 
the ship on ■the chance of each of you grab- 
bing a share of the insurance money But the 
Coim'try will deal with you The Country does 
not want change The Country never has 
wanted change The Country never will want 
change And because I ivill resist change 
while I have breath in my body I shall not 
be alone m England You have all deserted 
me and betrayed your party; but I warn you 
thatthoughlamutterlyalonemthisroom . 

HILDA [reappeanng] The deputation, Sir 
Arthur. Theyve come back [SAe vanishes] 

The deputation enters Hipney ts not with 
them Barking, shaved, brilliantly dressed, and 
^ite transfigured, is jubilant Aloysia glows in- 
dignation Blee and ike hllayor, doggedly wear- 
ing their hats and overcoats, are gloomy, angry, 
and resolute They group themselves just inside 
t e door, glowering at ike Prime Minister and 
his colleagues 

SIR ARTHUR \beaming] Gentlemen* a Labor 


deputation from the Isle of Cats The one 
element that was lackmg m our councils. You 
have heard the voice of the peerage, of the 
city, of the King’s forces You ■sviU now hear 
the voice of the proletariat Sit down, ladies 
and gentlemen 

THE MAYOR [rudcly] Who are you calhng 
the proletariat’’ Do you take us for Com- 
munists’’ [He remains standing]. 

ALOYSIA "What you are gomg to hear. Sir 
Arthur, is the voice of Labor. [-SAe remains 
standing] 

BLEE. 'The verdict of democracy [He re- 
mains standing] 

EARL OF BARKING The bleatmg of a bloody 
lot of fools I am ■with you, Chavender. [He 
detaches himself from the group andfiings him- 
self into Hilda’s chair with intense disgust], 

SIR ARTHUR [^MTjDmed] Am I to understand 
that your colleagues are against me? 

THE MAYOR Of couTse we’rc against you 
Do you expect me to go back to my people 
and tell them they should vote for compul- 
sory labor and domg away ivith strikes’’ 

BLEE. Amt the workers enslaved enough 
already •without your depnvmg them of that 
last scrap of them hberty? the only weapon 
they have against the capitalists? 

SIR ARTHUR My dear Mr Mayor, what is 
the nght to stnke? The nght to starve on 
your enemy’s doorstep and set the whole 
pubhc against you Which of you starves first 
when it comes to the pomt? 

THE MiVYOR I am not gomg to argue. You 
can beat me at that But if you think that the 
British workingman ivill hsten to compulsory 
labor and putting down strikes you dont 
know the world youre hvmg m; and thats all 
about it 

SIR ARTHUR But we need not compel the 
workers to work* they are working already. 
We shall compel the idlers Not only your 
idlers but our idlers all the idle young gentle- 
men who do nothing but waste their o'wn 
tim e and your labor 

BLEE We know’. Keep all the soft jobs for 
your lot and the hard ones for us Do you take 
us for fools'* 

BARKING He does And you are fools 

SIR ARTHUR I am glad to have your lord- 
ship's support 

ALOYSIA Support your grandparents* He 
wants to marry your daughter 

BARKING [springing up] Ohl You can hit 
below the belt, Aloysia. But as a matter of 
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turned their little farms into deer forests 
because you could get more shooting rents 
out of them in that way? Do you forget that 
women m childbirth were earned out by your 
bailiffs to die by the roadside because they 
clung to their ancient homesteads and ig- 
nored your infamous notices to quit^ Would 
it surprise you to learn that I am only one of 
thousands of young women who have read 
the hideous story of this monstrous orgy of 
housebreaking and murder, and sworn to our- 
selves that never, if we can help it, will it 
again be possible foi one wucked ncli man 
to say to a whole population “Get off the 
earth ” 

" SIR JAFNA Admirable' What did I tell you? 
Hear hear' 

ALOYSu I thank you, Sm Jafna, for shew- 
ing this man that even hardened capitahst 
milhonaires shudder when that story is told 
You will not find it in your school histones, 
but m the neiv histones, the histones of the 
proletanat, it has been wntten, not by the 
venal academic tnflers you call histonans, 
but by the prophets of the new order, the 
men in whom the word is hke a burmng fire 
shut up m their bones so that they are weary 
of forbearmg ^nd must speak 

THE MAYOR. Aye in the Bible, that is. 

ALOYSU The Domesday Clearances filled 
your pockets mth gold to console you for the 
horror and remorse of your dreams; but the 
vengeance they cned to God for m vam is 
upon you now that Labor is cormng to its own, 
and it IS your turn now to get off the earth 

BLEE And m the face of all this, you come 
whining for compensation! Compensation" 
Compensation from us to you' From the 
oppressed to the oppressor' \^at a mockery' 

ALOYSiA It IS from you that we shall exact 
compensation aye, to the uttermost farthing 
You are conspinng here with these capitalist 
bloodsuckers to rob us again of the value of 
what you have aheady stolen — to make us 
give you gilt edged securities in exchange 
for the land that no longer brings you m 
shooting rents; and you think we cannot see 
through the plot. But m vain is the net 
spread m sight of the bird We shall expose 
you We shall tell the story of the Domesday 
Clearances until the country rings with it if 
you dare to lift your dishonored head agam 
in English pohtics Your demand for com- 
pensation IS dismissed, turned down* we spit 
It back in your face The crofters whom you 


drove from their country to perish m a foreign 
land would turn m their giaves at the chmk 
of a single peimy of pubhc money in your 
hungry pockets tears out a chair from 
under the table and fops into it, panting mth 
oratorical emotioiil 

BLEE ’I Good for you, BroUy' 

SIR JAFXA \\enthused\ Hear hear' {They 
SIR BEMROSE I hammer on the table with their 
GLENMORisoN j hniichles] 

THE DUKE [very appreciative] What a mag- 
nificent speech. Miss Brollikinsl I really must 
insist on your shakmg hands with me before 
we part 

ALOYSIA Never How dare you ask me'* 
[She sweeps away from him and sits doivn in the 
opposite chair at the other side of the table] 

THE DUKE [taking the armchair] May I not 
have the privilege of telhng my grandchildren 
how I once met and shook hands with the 
greatest orator of my tune'* I assure you all 
these shocking things happened before I was 
bom 

BLEE [bawhng at hivi] Yes; but you still 
pocket the shooting rents 

THE DUKE [brusquely] Of course I do; and so 
would you too if you were in my place [Ten- 
derly, to Aloysia] I assure you. Miss Brolhkms, 
the people make much more money out of 
my shooting tenants than they could as 
crofters they would not go back to croftenng 
for Avorlds Wont you let bygones be bygones 
— except when you are exercising your won- 
derful gift of eloquence on the platform? 
Think of what your ancestors were domg m 
those ruthless old days' 

BARKING Grabbing all they could get, like 
yours or mine Whats the good of tubthump- 
ing at these johnmes. Brolly? Theyve been 
doing it themselves all their hves Cant you 
see that compensation makes them share the 
loss fairly between them'* 

SIR BEMROSE It's no use These damned 
Liberals cant understand anythmg but vir- 
tuous indignation 

THE MAYOR Who are you caUmg a Liberal? 
I represent the Labor Party 
SIR BEMROSE Youre a No Compensation 
man, amt you'* 

THE MAYOR Of COUTSC I am 

SIR BEMROSE Then youre a Liberal. 

THE MAYOR Call me what you hke. I’m not 
argumg I’m telhng you that the Labor 
Party of the Isle of Cats puts down its foot 
and says No Compensation Is that plain? 
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SIR DEXTER. I am glad we have arrived at 
the same conclusion from our opposite pomts 
of view, Mr Mayor The Party I represent, 
the Conservativ e Party, will withdraw from 
theCoahboa if there is the slightest wobbhng 
on tins point We shall defend our property 
— and yours yours, Mr Mayor, to the last 
drop of our blood. 

BASHAM [incisively re-enienng the conversa- 
tion, they had forgotten kivi, and noio turn to 
him in some surprise] Our blood, you mean, 
dont you? 

SIR DEXTER [pitsskd] Whose blood? 
BASHAM The pohce’s blood. You landed 
gentlemen never do a thing yourselves you 
only coll us in. I have twenty thousand con- 
stables, aU full of blood, to shed it m defence 
of whatever the Government may decide to 
be your property If Sir Arthur carries his 
point theyU shed it for land nationalization 
If you carry yours theyd stand by your rent 
collectors as usual 

BLEE The police come from the ranks of 
labor dont forget that 
BisHAM Thats not how they look at it, 
Blee They feel that theyve escaped from the 
ranks of labor, and thejnre proud of it They 
have a status which they feel to be a part of 
the status of the Duke here 
THE DUKE I suppose that IS why they are 
always so cml to me 

BASHAM In short. Mister Blee, the pohce 
are Avhat you Socialists call class-conscious 
You ivill find that out if you are foolish 
enough to fall out with them 

BLEE Who cut their pay? Tell me that 
SIR ARTHUR I shah restore the cuts, Mr 
Alderman, with a premium 
THE jLivoR There’ Now you see what 
comes of argumg, Blee It only gives hun his 
chance 

ALOYsiA. You need not warn us, Sir Broad- 
footBasham,D.S 0,KCMG,0BE Inthe 
Class War your myrmidons will be well paid. 
THE DUKE Myrmidons’ 

ALOYSIA We know too well what we have 
to expect from your Janissaries 
BLEE Your bludgeoning Bashl-Bazouks 

ALOYSIA. The Class War is a fact We face 
it What we want we shall have to take, and 
we knoiv iL The good of the community is 
nothing to you you\care only for surplus 
\ alue You ufrl nei er give up your privileges 
voluntarily History teaches us that the 
history you never read. 


THE DUKE I assure you, my dear Hdlolse — 
ALOYSIA H61oIse! Who are you calhng 
Hdlolse? 

THE duke Pardon I could not resist the 
French form of your channmg name 
ALOYSIA [interjects] The cheek! 

THE DUKE [continuing] I was merely going 
to point out, as between one student of his- 
tory and another, that in the French Revolu- 
tion it was the nobihty who voluntanly 
abolished all their own pnvileges at a single 
sitting, on the sentimental principles they 
had acquired from reading the works of Knrl 
Marx’s revolutionary predecessor Rousseau. 
That bit of history is repeating itself today. 
Here is Sir Arthur offenng us a program of 
what seems to me to be first rate Platomc 
Commumsm I, a Conservative Duke, em- 
braceit Sir JaftiaPandranath here, a Liberal 
capitalist whose billions shame my poverty, 
embraces iL The Navy embraces it with the 
sturdy arms of Sir Bemrose Hotspot The 
pohce are enthusiastic The Army will be 
with Sir Arthur to the last man He has the 
whole propertied class on his side But the 
proletanat rises against hun and spews out 
his Somahsm through the eloquent bps of its 
Aloysia I recall the warmng my dear old 
father gave me when I was five years old 
Chamed dogs are the fiercest guardions of 
property, and those who attempt to uncham 
them are the first to be bitten 
ALOYsu Your Grace calls us dogs We shall 
not forget that 

THE DUKE I have found no friends better 
than faithful dogs. Miss Brolhkins But of 
course I spoke figuratively I should not 
dream of calhng you a dog 

aloysia No As I am a female dog I sup- 
pose you will call me something shorter when 
my back is turned. 

the duke Oh! Think of the names you 
have called me’ 

the mayor Well, if you wiU argue. Aider- 
woman Brolhkins, there’s no use my staying 
here I wish I could stop your mouA as easy 
as I can stop my ears Sir Arthur youve 
planked down your program and weve 
planked down our answer Either you drop 
compulsory labor and drop compensation or 
never shew your face m the Isle of Cats 
agam [He goes out resolutely] 

BLEE Take this from me I nm no Com- 
munist I am a respectable Labor man, as 
law abiding as any man here I am what none 
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of you has mentioned yet a democrat I am 
just as much against Cabmet dictatorship as 
individual dictatorship What I want done is 
the 'rtull of the people -I am for the referen- 
dum I am for the mitiative When a majority 
of the people are m favor of a measure then 
I am for that measure 

SIR BEMROSE Rot' The majority is never m 
favor of any measure They dont know what 
a measure is What they want is their orders, 
and as much comfort as they are accustomed 
to The lower deck doesnt want to give 
orders, it looks to the bridge for them If I 
asked my men to do my job theyd chuck me 
overboard, and serve me jolly well right* You 
just know nothing about it, because youve 
never had to command, and you havnt sense 
enough to obey and be thankful to those who 
have saved you the trouble of thinking for 
yourself and keeping you off the rocks 
BLEE Youhavntkeptusofftherocks Were 
on the rocks, the whole lot of us So long. 
Rosy. [Hie goes out] 

BARKING SlUy swme! WTien they are 
offered what they want they wont have it 
just because you fellows want it too They 
think there must be a catch in it somewhere 
THE DUKE There generally is That is how 
you feel, Miss Brolhkms, isnt it? 

ALOYSU You dont know how I feel; and 
you never ivill We are going to save our- 
selves and not be saved by you and your 
class And I prefer Sir Dexter Rightside’s 
doivnright outspoken opposition to your silly- 
clever cymcism and your sickening comph- 
ments 

THE DUKE It IS Only in middle class books. 
Miss Brolhkms, Aat noblemen are always 
cynical and insmcere I find you a most 
bnlhant and dehghtfiil woman May I not 
tell you so? And WHAT a speaker* WiU you 
spend a qmet week-end with me in some out- 
of-the-way place m the country, and let me 
try to convmce you that a duke is a human 
being like yourself? 

ALOYSiA [rearing] Are you trying to seduce 
me? 

THE DUKE That would be exquisite. Miss 
Brolhkms; but I am an old and very poor 
man. You are young, beautiful, and probably 
opulent Can you find anything seductive 
about me^ 

ALOYSU. Yes. Youre a duke And you have 
the charm of a majestic nun, if you under- 
stand me. 
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BARKING [riJing] Come on out of this, 
Brolly youre only making a fool of yourself 
bstemng to that old bird buttering you up 
You just dont know when to go 

ALOYSU. [moving to the hearthrug, behind Sir 
Arthur] You can go if you like. I have some 
business ivith Sir Arthur that doesnt concern 
you Get out 

SIR ARTHUR Some busmess With me* Pubhc 
business? 

ALOYSiA Not exactly, 

SIR ARTHUR Oh! Private busmess^ 

ALOYSU I dont care who knows it. But 
perhaps you would 

BARKING. She means to marry your son 
David One below the belt for you, Brolly 
Ha ha! Ha ha ha ha ha* [He goes out roaring 
with laughter] 

SIR ARTHUR [after a moment of shocK] I con- 
gratulate David, Miss Brolhkins. Have you 
arranged the date*’ 

ALOYSU I havnt mentioned it to him yet. 
I hope all you gentlemen viuU remember that 
I was not the one that blurted this out. it was 
your noble viscount However, now it’s out, 
I stand by it David is a good boy; and his 
class IS not his fault. Goodbye all [iSAe goes 
to the door] 

THE DUKE [n«Hg] And that week-end. Miss 
Brolhkins? Or has David cut me out? 

ALOYSU. Right you are. Your Grace* I will 
caU for you at Domesday House on Fnday at 
half past four As I shall bring a few friends 
we shaU hire an onunbus from the London 
Transport; so you neednt trouble about a car 
You wont nund my pubhshmg an account of 
what happens as a special mterview you 
know that we Labor intelhgentsia have to 
hve by our brmns Au revoir [She goes out] 

THE DUKE 'There is a frightful unexpected- 
ness about these people WTiere on earth 
shaU I borrow the money to pay for the 
ommbus and entertam them alP [He goes 
hack to his chair at the end of the table and sits 
down]. 

BASHAM Your share will only be a few 
shillings, Duke, and she wiU reckon on having 
to pay for you What girl m her class wouldnt 
footthebillifshehad a duke to walk outwith^ 

THE DUKE. You reassuTc me, Sir Broadfoot. 
Thank you. 

SIR DEXTER [triumphant] Well, Chavender? 
What have you to say now? When these 
people came in I was saying that though I 
was alone in this room, the people of England 
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were on my side and always would be when 
it came to the pomt Was I right or \vrong? 

SIR BEMH08E Wc nevcT meant to desert 
you, Dexy. You mustnt thmk that 

sin ABTHun, As you ha\e no more inten- 
tion of consultmg the people of England than 
I have, the situation is unaltered. 

sin DE.\TER Than you havel What do you 
mean? Do you think you can govern m this 
country without the consent of the English 
people? 

SIR AnTHUR No country has ever been 
governed by the consent of the people, be- 
cause the people object to be governed at all 
Even you, who ought to know better, are 
always complaimng of the income tax 

THE DUKE But five shilhngs m the pound, 
Arthur! Five shilhngs m the pound!! 

SIB DE.VTEH Never mmd my mcome tax If 
what you said just now means anythmg it 
means that you are going to play fast and 
loose with democracy that is, you think you 
are going to do something that both the 
people and the govemmg class of this country 
are determmed you shall not do The Con- i 
servative Party, which is ten times more ' 
really democratic than you Liberals have 
ever been, will carry the people with it 
against you How do you propose to get over 
that? What are you banking on? Put your 
cards on the table if you really have any 
siBAKTHUB Well, here is my ace of trumps 
The people of this country, and of all ^e 
European countries, and of America, are at 
present sick of bemg told that, thanks to 
democracy, they are the real government of 
the country They know very well that they 
dont govern and cant govern and know 
notlung about Government except that it 
always supports profiteering, and doesnt 
really respect anythmg else, no matter what 
party flag it waves They are sick of tivaddle 
about hberty when they have no hberty 
They are sick of idhng and loafing about on 
doles w hen they are not drudging for wages 
too beggarly to pay the rents of anythmg 
better than overcrowded one-room tene- 
ments They are sick of me and sick of you 
and sick of the whole lot of us They w ant to 
see something done that will give them 
decent emplojunent They want to eat and 
dnnk the wheat and coffee that the profiteers 
are burning because they cant sell it at a 
profit They want to hang people who bum 
good food when people are going hungry 


They cant set matters right themselves, so 
they want rulers who ivill disciphne them 
and make them do it instead of makmg them 
do the other thmg They are ready to go 
mad wuth enthusiasm for any man strong 
enough to make tliem do anything, even if it 
IS only Jew baiting, pronded it’s something 
tyrannical, something coercive, something 
that we all pretend no Englishman would 
submit to, though weve knoivn ever since we 
gave them the vote that tbeyd submit to 
anythmg 

sill DEXTER [impabenih/] Yes, yes we know 
the cant of all tlie tuppeny-hapeny dictators 
who thmk themseU es Mussohms Come doivn 
to tin tacks How are you going to get it 
through Parhament? 

SIR ARTHUR I am not gomg to get it 
through Parhament I am gomg to prorogue 
Parliament and then do it When it is done I 
shall call a meeting of Parhament to pass an 
Act of Indemmty for all my proceedings 

SIR DEXTER You caimot prorogue Parha- 
ment Only the King can prorogue Parha- 
ment, 

SIR ARTHUR Precisely Kings always have 
prorogued Parhament and governed wuthout 
them until money ran short 

OLENUORisoN But, man alive, it is not His 
Majesty alone that you have to consider 
The law courts mil not enforce your decisions 
if they are illegal The civil servants ivill sabo- 
tage you even if they dont flatly disobey you 

SIR ARTHUR. We shall sidetrack them qmte 
easily by setting up new tribunals and special 
commissions manned by ofiicials we can de- 
pend on 

SIR DE.XTER ’That wos how Cromwell cut off 
King Charles’s head His commissioners 
found out afterwards that they were doing it 
wth ropes round their rascally necks 

SIR ARTHUR A lopc roimd a statesman's 
neck 13 the only constitutional safeguard that 
really safeguards But never fear the rope 
As long as we give the people an honest good 
time we can do just what seems good to us 
The proof of the pudding ivill be in the eat- 
ing That ^vill be really responsible govern- 
ment at last 

SIR DE.xTEa So that is your game, is it? Has 
it occurred to you that two can play at it? 
What can you do that I cannot do if you 
drive me to it tell me that. 

SIR ARTHUR Nothmg, if you are willing to 
take on my job Are you? 
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SIR DEXTER. The job of ruining the country 
and destroying the empire? My job is to 
prevent you from doing that- And I will 
prevent you 

SIR ARTHUR YouT job IS to prevent me or 
anybody else from doing anything Your job 
is to prevent the world from moiing Well, it 
is moling, and if you dont get out of the way 
something ivill break; apd it wont be the 
world. 

SIR DEXTER Nothmg has broken so far 
except the heads of the unemployed when 
they are encouraged by your seditious rot to 
rebel agamst the laws of nature England is 
not breakmg She stands foursquare where 
she always stood and always will stand the 
strongest and greatest land, and the birth- 
place of the noblest imperial race, that ever 
God created. 

sra ARTHUR. Loud and prolonged cheermg 
Come' let us both stop tubthumpmg and 
talk bnsmess The real master of the situa- 
tion isBasham here, with his fifteen thousand 
pohce 

BASHAM. Twenty thousand. 

SIR ARTHUR. Well, tivcnty thousand. They 
dont stop functioning when Parhament is 
prorogued, do they? 

BASHAM No ■'At Scotland Yard we look to 
the Home Secretary as far as we look to 
anybody. 

SIR ARTHUR I Can make myself Home 
Secretary So that wiU be aU right 

SIR DE.XTER Wdl it, by George^ If you and 
Basham dare to ^ your twenty thousand 
pohce on me, do you know what I will do^ 

SIR ARTHUR What? 

SIR DEXTER. I wiU put fifty thousand 
patriotic young Londoners mto Umon Jack 
shurts You say they want disciplme and 
action. They shall have them They shall 
have machme guns and automatic pistols and 
tear gas bombs My Party has the money 
My Party has the newspapers My Party has 
the flag, the traditions, the glory that is Eng- 
land, the pluck, the breed, the fighting spirit 
One of us is ivorth ten of your half starved 
guttersmpes and then* leaders that never 
could afibrd more than a shdhng for a dinner 
untd they voted_ themselves four hundred a 
year out of our pockets 

SIR BEMROSE \carned aivay] Thats the stuff, 
Dexy. Now you are taUong, by Jimmy 

BASH.VM [faliwg command of ihe discussion 
coolly] You are all talking through your hats. 


The pohce can do nothmg unless the people 
are on the side of the pohce The pohce cant 
be everywhere there arnt enough of them 
As long as the people will call the pohce when 
anythmg goes wrong, and stop the runaway 
criminal and gii e evidence against him, then 
tiventy thousand constables can keep eight 
Tndlinn citizens m order. But if the citizens 
regard the pohceman as their enemy — if the 
man who snipes a pohceman m the back is 
not given in chaige by the bystanders — if he 
IS helped to get away — if the pohce cannot 
get a single citizen to go into the box and 
witness agamst him, where are you then? 
You have to double your force because the 
police must patrol m pairs otherwise the 
men will be afraid to patrol at aU. Your 
twenty thousand have to be reinforced up to 
forty thousand for their oivn protection, but 
that doesnt protect you You ivould ha\e to 
put two pohcemen standing over every able- 
bodied man and woman m the town to see 
that they behaved themselves as you want 
them to behave You would need not thou- 
sands of constables but millions. 

SIR DE.XTER. My Umon Jack men would 
keep order, or theyd know the reason why. 

BASHAM. And who would keep them m 
order, I should like to know, silly amateurs 
And let me remind you of one thing It seems 
easy to buy a lot of black shirts, or brown 
shirts, or red shirts, and give one to every 
hoohgan who is out for any sort of mischief 
and every suburban out-of-work ivho fancies 
himself a patiiot But dont forget that the 
colored shirt is a uniform 

GLEVMORisox What harm is there m that? 
It enables a man to recognize his friends 

BASHAM Yes, but it marks him out as an 
enemy in uniform; and to kill an enemy m 
uniform at sight is not murder, it’s legitimate 
warfare. 

SIR DE.XTEH Monstrous' I should give no 
quarter to such an outrageous piece of so- 
phistry. 

BASHAM. In war you have to give quarter 
because you have to ask for it as often as to 
giveit It’s easy to sit here and think of exter- 
mmating your opponents But a war of ex- 
termmation is a massacre How long do you 
think a mass acre would last in England to- 
day? J ust as long as it takes a drunken man 
to get sick and sober. 

GLENMORisox Easy, Sir Broadfoot, easy, 
easy. WTio is talkmg of extemnnation? I 
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SIR BEMROSE This IS aivful We cannot do 
■without him 

SIR JAFNA \Jinding hs longue] I am despised. 

I am called mgger by this dirty faced bar- 
barian "whose forefathers "were naked savages 
worshipping acorns and mistletoe in the 
■woods Avhilst my people ivere spreading the 
highest enhghtenment yet reached by the 
human race from the temples of Brahma the 
thousandfold who is all the gods in one This 
primitive savage dares to accuse me of imi- 
tating him* me, AVith the blood m my veins of 
conquerors who have swept through conti- 
nents vaster than a miUion dogholes like this 
island of yours They founded a civilization 
compared to which your httle kingdom is no 
better than a concentration camp. What you 
have of religion came from the east, yet no 
Hindu, no Parsee, no Jam, would stoop to its 
crudities Is there a mirror here? Look at 
your faces and look at the faces of my people 
m Ceylon, the cradle of the human race 
There you see Man as he came from the hand 
of God, Avho has left on every featme the un- 
mistakeable stamp of the great original crea- 
tive artist There you see Woman "with eyes 
in her head that mirror the universe instead 
of httle peepholes filled ivith faded pebbles. 
Set those features, those eyes, those burmng 
colors beside the miserable smudged lumps 
of half baked dough, the cheap commercial 
copies of a far away gallery of masterpieces 
■that you call western humamty, and tell me, 
if you dare, that you are the ongmal and I 
the imitation Do you not fear the hghtmng? 
the earthquake? the vengeance of Vishnu? 
You call me mgger, sneering at my color 
because you have none The jackdaiv has lost 
his tail and Avould persuade the world that 
his defect is a quality You have all crmged 
to me, not for my greater nearness to God, 
but for my money and my power of makmg 
money and evermore money But today your 
hatred, your envy, your insolence has be- 
trayed itself I am mgger. I am bad mutation 
of that eater of unclean foods, never suffi- 
ciently washed m his person or his garments, 
a British islander I ivtll no longer-bear it. 
The veil of your hypocrisy is rent by your 
OAvn mouths I should dishonoi my country 
and my race by remaining here Avhere both 
have been insulted Until now I have sup- 
ported the connection between India and 
England because I knew that in the course of 
nature and by the justice of Brahma it must 


end m India ruhng England just as I, by my 
wealth and my brains, govern this roomful of 
needy imbeciles But I now cast you off I 
return to India to detach it ivholly from Eng- 
land, and leave you to perish in your ignor- 
ance, your vain conceit, and your abominable 
manners Good mormng, gentlemen. To hell 
Avith the lot of you [He goes out and slams the 
door] 

SIR ARTHUR That One word mgger "will cost 
us India How could Dexy be such a fool as 
to let it shp' 

SIR BEMROSE {very serious — nsmg solemnly] 
Arthur I feel I cannot overlook a speech hke 
that After all, we are white men 

SIR ARTHUR You are not. Rosy, I assure 
you. You are ivalnut color, ivith a touch of 
claret on the nose Glenmorison is the color 
of his native oatmeal not a touch of ivhite on 
him The fairest man present is the Duke 
He’s as yellow as a Malayan headhunter 
The Chmese call us Pinks. They flatter us 
SIR BEMROSE I must tell you, Arthur, that 
frivohty on a "vital point hke this is m very 
bad taste. And you know very ivell that the 
country cannot do mthout Dexy Dexy was 
at school -with me before I went to Dart- 
'mouth To desert hun would be for me not 
only an act of pohtical bad faith but of per- 
sonal bad feehng I must go and see him at 
once [He goes very sadly to the door] 

SIR ARTHUR. Make my apologies to Sn 
Jafha if you overtake him Hoav are we to 
hold the empire together if Ave insult a man 
who represents nearly seventy per cent of its 
population^ 

SIR BEMROSE I dont agree Avith you, Arthur. 
It is for Pandy to apologize De""cy really 
shares the premiership Avith you, and if a 
Conservative Prune Minister of England may 
not take doAvn a heathen native Avhen he 
forgets himself there is an end of British 
supremacy. 

SIR ARTHUR Foi Hcavcn’s sake dont call 
him a native You are a native 

SIR BEMROSE \yery solemnly] Of Kent, 
Arthur of Kent Not of Ceylon \HegoesouC] 
GLENMORISON, I think I’d better clear out 
too I can make alloAvances for Sir Dexter he 
IS an Englishman, and has not been trained 
to use his mmd hke us in Scotland But that 
is just what gives him such a hold on the 
Country We must face it he’s indispensable. 
I’ll just go and assure him that Ave have no 
mtention of breaking Avith him Ta ta Good 
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moramg, Duke [He goes out] 

BiR ARTHUR [rw<n^ and strolling round to the 
other side of the table hhe a cleaned-out gambler] 
That finishes me, I’m afraid 

He throws himself into the middle chair Bas- 
ham uses moodily and goes to the window to con- 
template the street The Duke comes sympathetic- 
ally to Sir Arthur and sits down beside him 
THE DtnsE Oh Ajthur, my dear Arthur, 
why didnt you play golf on your hohday in- 
stead of thinking? Didnt you know that Eng- 
’ ",h pohbcs wont hear thinking about? Didnt 
on know that as a nation we have lost the 
rick of thinking? Hadnt you noticed that 
Jbough m our great Bntish Constitution 
there is a department for everythmg else in 
the world almost — for agncultore and health 
and fishenes, for home affairs and foreign 
affairs and education, for the Exchequer and 
the Treasury and even the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds and the Duchy of Lancaster — we jiave 
no department for thinking? The Russians 
have a special Cabinet for it, and it has 
knocked the whole place to pieces Where 
should you and I be in Russia today? [He re- 
sumes hts seat mth a hopeless shrug] 

SIR ARTHUR. In OUT proper place, the dust- 
bin Yet they got their ideas from us Karl 
Marx thought it all out m Bloomsbury Lemn 
learnt his lesson m Holford Square, Islington 
Why can we never think out anything, nor 
learn any lessons? I see what has to be done 
now, but I dont feel that I am the man to do it 
THE DUKE Of course not Not a gentle- 
man's job 

SIR ARTHUR It might be a duke’s job, 
though Why not have a try at it? 

THE DUKE For three reasons, Arthur 
First, I'm not built that way Second, I’m so 
accustomed as a duke to be treated with the 
utmost deference that I simply dont know 
how to assert myself and bully people Third, 
I'm so hombly hard up for pocket money 
inthout Lnoinng how to do inthout it that 
he lost all my self-respect This job needs a 
man mth nothing to lose, plenty of hard 
dnnng courage, and a complete incapacity 
for seeing any side of a question but his own. 
A mere hereditary duke would be no use 
When Domesday Towers is sold to on Ameri- 
can I shall have no family seat left, and must 
fall back on my pohtical seat, which is at pre- 
sent on the fence From that emmence I shall 
tncourage the dictator iihen he arrives as 
far as I can without committing myself 


dangerously Sorry I can be of no use to you, 
my dear Arthur 

SIR ARTHUR What aboutyou,Basham? You 
are a man of action ^ 

BASHAM I have a jolly good mind to go to 
the King and make him take the bit between 
his teeth and arrest the lot of you 
SIR ARTHUR Do, Bashom, do You couldnt 
make a worse hash of things than we have 
THE DUKE Theres nothing to prevent you 
Look at Kemal Pasha* Look at Mussohm' 
Look at Hitler! Look at De Valera* Look at 
Frankhn Roosevelt! 

BASHAM If only I had ambition enough 
I’d think very senously over it As it is, ITI 
go back qmetly to Scotland Yard [He is 
going out when he is confronted in the doorway by 
Hipney] Hallo* What the devd are you doing 
here? 

SIR ARTHUR I am afraid you are late, Mr 
Hipney The deputation has been here 'They 
have aU gone 

HIPNEY [sealing himself beside Sir Arthur 
mth his usual calm] I came ivith them, Srar- 
thur I been listemng on the qmet ns you 
might say I just come m to tell you not to 
mind that parhamentary lot Theyre all the 
same, west end or east end, parkside or nver- 
side Theyll never do anythmg They dont 
want to do anything 

BASHAM [sitting doom again in Hilda's cAair] 
Hipney I may as well teD you that I have 
had my eye on you for some time Take care 
I have no objection to your calhng yourse) 
a revolutionary Socialist they aU do tha 
But I suspect you of really meaning busmes- 
HIPNEY I do, So: Broadfoot I do And if 
Srarthur means busmess, then let him come 
out of Parhament and keep out It wdl take 
the life out of him and leave him a walking 
talking shell of a man noth nothing inside 
The only man that ever had a proper under- 
standing of Parliament was old Guy Fawkes 
SIR ARTHUR But even if he had bloivn that 
Parhament up, they would just have elected 
another 

HIPNEY Yes, but it was a sort of gesture as 
you might say Symbohe, I call it. Mark my 
words some day there will be a statue to old 
Guy m Westminster on the site of the pre- 
sent House of Commons 
THE DUKE Democracy, Aj;thur, democracy 
This is what it ends m 
SIR ARTHUR [infroduciRg] His Gracc the 
Duke of Domesday, Mr Hipney 
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HiPNEY Bless you, i know his Grace 
About to'wn, as you nught say, though weve 
never been introduced 

THE DUKE Very much honored, jVIrHipney 
HIPNEY No great honor, your Grace But 
old Hipney can tell you something about 
Democracy at first hand. Democracy was a 
great t hing when I was young and we had 
no votes We talked about pubhc opimon and 
what the British people would stand and 
what they wouldnt stand. And it had weight, 
I tell you, sir. it held Governments m check 
it frightened the stoutest of the tyrants and 
the bosses and the pohce* it brought a real 
reverence mto the voices of great orators like 
Bnght and Gladstone But that was when it 
was a dream and a vision, a hope and a faith 
and a promise. It lasted untd they dragged 
it down to earth, as you might say, and made 
it a reahty by giving everybody votes. The 
moment they gave the working men votes 
they found that theyd stand anythmg They 
gave votes to the women and found they 
were worse than the men; for men would 
vote for men — the wrong men, but men aU 
the same — ^but the women wouldnt even vote 
for women Since then pohtics have been a 
laughing stock Parhamentary leaders say 
one thir^ on Monday and just the opposite 
on Wednesday, and nobody notices any dif- 
ference They put down the people m Egypt, 
m Ireland, and m India wth fire and sword, 
mth floggmgs and hangmgs, burmng the 
houses over their heads and bombing their 
httle stores for the wmter out of existence; 
and at the next election theyd be sent back 
to Parhament by workmg class constituencies 
as if they were plaster samts, while men and 
women like me, that had spent their hves m 
the service of the people, were booted out at 
the polls like convicted cninmals. It wasnt 
that the poor silly sheep did it on purpose 
They didnt notice they didnt remember, 
they couldnt understand they were taken 
m by any nonsense they heard at the meet- 
mgs or read m the mormng paper You could 
stampede them by crymg out that the Rus- 
sians were coming, or rally them by promis- 
ing them to hang the Kaiser, or Lord knows 
what silhness that shouldnt have imposed on 
a child of four. That was the end of demo- 
cracy for me; though there was no man ahve 
that had hoped as much from it, nor spoke 
deeper from his heart about all the good 
things that would happen when the people 


came to tlieir own and had votes hke the 
gentry Adult sufirage that was what was 
to save us all My God* It dehiered us mto 
the hands of our spoders and oppressors, 
bound hand and foot by our own folly and ig- 
norance. It took the heart out of old Hipney; 
and now I’m for any Napoleon or Mussohm 
or Lemn or Chavender that has the stuff m 
him to take both the people and the spoilers 
and oppressors by the scruffs of theur siUy 
necks and just shng them mto the way they 
should go with as many kicks as may be 
needful to make a thorough job of it 

BASHAM A dictator eh? Thats what you 
want 

HIPNEY Better one dictator standing up 
responsible before the world for the good and 
evil he does than a dirty httle dictator in 
every street responsible to nobody, to turn 
you out of your house if you dont pay him 
for the right to exist on the earth, or to fire 
you out of your job if you stand up to him 
as a man and an equal You cant frighten me 
with a word hke dictator. Me and my like 
has been dictated to aU our hves by swme 
that have nothmg but a snout for money, and 
think the world is coming to an end if any- 
body but themselves is given the power to do 
anything 

sm ARTHUR Steady, Mr Hipney, steady' 
Dont empty the baby out -with the bath If 
the people are to have no voice m the govern- 
ment and no choice of who is to govern them, 
it will be bad for the people 

HIPNEY Let em have a voice. Let em have 
a choice Theyve neither at present But let 
it be a voice to squeal with when theyre hurt, 
and not to pretend they know more than 
God Almighty does. Give em a choice be- 
tween quahfied men theres always more 
than one pebble on the beach, but let them 
be qualified men and notivindbags and movie 
stars and soldiers and rich swankers and 
lawyers on the make How are they to teU 
the difference betiveen any cheap Jack and 
Solomon or Moses? The Jews didnt elect 
Moses he just told them what to do and they 
did it. Look at the way they went ivrong the 
mmute his back was turned' If you want to 
be a leader of the people, Srarthur, youve 
got to elect yourself by giving us a lead Old 
Hipney aviU follow anyone that -will give him 
a good lead, and to blazes ivith your elecbons 
and your Constitution and your Democracy 
and aU the rest of it' 
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THE DHKE The pohcc wont let him, Mr 
Hipney 

BASHAM [n*«(g cmd planUng hmself beiween 
Hipney and Sir Arthur] Ha ha ha! Dont be too 
sure of that I might come down on your side, 
Arthur, if I spotted you as a winner Mean- 
while, Hipney, I have ray eye on you as a 
dangerous character 

SIR ARTHUR And on me? 

BASHAM You dont matter he does If the 
proletariat comes to the top things will be 
more comfortable for Hipney, but they wont 
be more comfortable for you His heart is in 
the revolution you have only your head in 
it Your ivife wouldnt hke it his would, if he 
has one 

HIPNEY Not me I’m under no woman’s 
thumb She's dead, and the children are 
grown up and off my hands I’m free at last 
to put my neck m a noose if I hke 

BASHAM I wonder should I find any bombs 
in your house if I searched it 

HIPNEY You would if you put them there 
first. Sir Broadfoot What good would a pohce 
chief be if hecouldnt find anything he wanted 
to find? 

BASHAM Thats a suggestion, Hipney, cer- 
tamly Isnt it rather rash of you to put it mto 
my head? 

HIPNEY There’s plenty to put it mto your 
head if I didnt You could do it if you hked, 
and you know it. Sir Broadfoot. But perhaps 
your conscience wouldnt let you 

BASHAM Perhaps 

HIPNEY [n#Mjg nitk a chuckle] Aha! [Im- 
pressively] You take it from me, you tMee 
gentlemen all this country or any country 
has to stand between it and blue hell is the 
consciences of them that are capable of gov- 
ermng it 

THE nuKE [ruing] Mr Hipney I find my- 
self m complete agreement with you Will 
you lunch ivith me at the Carlton? 

HIPNEY No them big clubs is too promiscu- 
ous for the hke of you and me You come and 
lunch with me I know a mce httle place 
where the cookmg’s good and the company 
really select Youwont regret it come along 
Morning, Srarthur Mormng, Boss [He goes 
out, greatly pleased] 

SIR ARTHUR AND BiSHAU [jimuftoaeousZu] 
hloming ^lormng 

THE DURE You would never have got nd of 
him, iVrthur, if I hadn’t made that move 
Goodbv e Goodbye, Sir Broadfoot. Re goes 


to the door] 

BASHAM Goodbye I nish you joy of your 
host 

THE DUKE You dout appreciate him He 
IS absolutely unique 

BASHAM In what way, pray? 

THE DUKE He 13 thc only politician I ever 
met who had learnt anytlung from, etpen- 
ence [he goes out] 

BASHAM [making for the door] Well, I must 
be off to the Yard The unemployed are 
going to have a general election to amuse 
them I suppose youll be off to your constitu- 
ency nght away 

SIR ARTHUR [nsiRg] No I am not going to 
stand 

BASHAM [returning to him in amazemeni] Not 
stand! What do you mean? You cant chalk 
up a program like that and then run away 
SIR ARTHUR I am through ivith parhament 
It has wasted enough of my hfe 
BASHAM Dont tell me you are going to take 
your pohtics into the street You will only 
get your head broken 
SIR ARTHUR Never fear your felloivs wont 
break my head they have too much respect 
for an ex-Pnme Minister But I am not gomg 
into the streets I am not a man of action, 
only a talker Until thc men of action clear 
out the talkers we who ha\ e social consciences 
are at the mercy of those who have none, and 
that, as old Hipney says, is blue helL Can you 
find a better name for it? 

BASHAM Blackguardocracy, I should caU it. 
SIR ARTHUR Do you beheve-m it? I dont 
BASHAM It works all nght up to a point 
Dont run your head against it until the men 
of action get you past that pomt Bye bye 
SIR ARTHUR. Bye bye I wont 
Basham goes out through the main door Sir 
Arthur drops into 'his chair again and looks 
rather sick, with his elbows on his knees and his 
temples on hisjisis Barking and Miss Brollihns 
break into the room simultaneously by the private 
door, struggling for precedence Sir Arthur 
straightens up wearily 

barking I was here first You get out and 
wait for your turn. 

AEOYsiA Ladies first, if you please Sir 
Arthur — 

BARKING [6amng her nay with an arm of 
iron] Ladies be damned! youre no lady [He 
comes past the table to Sir Arthur’s rigid] Sir 
Arthur I have proposed for the hand of your 
daughter Flavia, and all I can get out of her 
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is that she is not a gold digger, and wouldnt 
be seen at a wedding mth a lousy viscount 
She wants to marry a poor man I said I’d go 
over her head straight to you You cant let 
her miss so good a match Exert your auth- 
oiity Make her marry me 

SIR ARTHUR Certainly I’ll order her to 
marry you if you thmk that ivill get you any 
further Go and tell her so, like a good boy 
I’m busy 

BARiMNO. Righto> \he dashes out through the 
masked door\ 

SIR ARTHUR Sit down, h'liss Brolhkins [NAe 
comes roimd to Hipney's chair, and Sir Arthur 
takes the Duke’s chair'] Have you consulted 
David? 

ALOYSiA [slifaiig down rather forlornly] Of 
course I have__But he’s obstmate. He wont 
look at it the nght way 

SIR ARTHUR Did he object? He should have 
jumped at it 

ALOYSIA. Its very mce of you to say so if you 
really mean it, Sir Arthur But he has no 
sense He objects to my name He says it’s 
ridiculous ' 

SIR ARTHUR. But youT marriage will change 
it 

ALOYSIA Yes; but he says it would be m 
The Times in the births mamagesand deaths 
Chavender and BroUikms My name’s not 
good enough for him. You should have heard 
what he said about it 

SIR ARTHUR I hope he did not use the ad- 
jective his sister apphed to poor young 
Barking’s title 

ALOYSIA Yes he did The language you 
West End people use! I’m sure I dont know 
wheie you pick it up 

SIR ARTHUR It doesnt mean anything. 
Miss Brolhkins You mustnt mind 

ALOYSLi. Would you mind calling me Aloy- 
sia. Sir Arthur^ You can call me Brolly if you 
like, but I prefer Aloysia 

SIR ARTHUR Certainly, Aloysia. 

ALOYSIA Thank you I \vish I could get nd 
of Brolhkms I’d never stoop to be ashamed 
of my name; but I cant deny there’s some- 
thing funny about it I’m not to blame for 
that, am I^ 

SIR ARTHUR But you Can get nd of it qmte 
easily You can take a new name any name 
you hke, by deed poll It costs only ten 
pounds, and David would have to pay it if it 
was on his account you changed What about 
Bohngbroke [he pronounces it Bulhnghrooh^ 


Bohngbroke would be rather a nice name for 
The Tunes; and you wouldnt have to change 
your imtials No bother about your clothes 
at the laundry, for instance 

ALOYSIA Thank you, Sir Arthur* thats a 
prachcal suggestion At any rate it will shut 
David up if he talks about my name agam 
SIR ARTHUR Well, uow you can run off and 
marry him 

ALOYSIA But thats not ah. Sir Arthur He’s 
such a queer boy He says he’s never loved 
anyone but his sister, and that he hates his 
mother. 

SIR ARTHUR He had no nght to teU you 
that he hates his mother, because as a matter 
of fact he doesnt Young people nowadays 
read books about psycho-analysis and get 
their heads filled ivith nonsense 
ALOYSIA Of course I know all about psycho- 
analysis I explained to him that he was in 
love with his mother and was jealous of you 
The Edipus complex, you know 

SIR ARTHUR And what did he say to that? 
ALOYSIA He told me to go to J encho But 
I shall teach him manners 
SIR ARTHUR. Do, Aloysia. Did he make any 
further objection? 

ALOYSIA Web, he says his people couldnt 
stand my relatives 

sra ARTHUR. Tut! the young snob' Still, 
snobbery is a very real thmg he made a 
point there, Aloysia. How id you meet 
it? 

ALOYSIA I said my people couldnt stand his 
relatives; and no more they could I said I 
wasnt asking him to marry my relatives, nor 
was I proposing to marry his 

SIR ARTHUR And what did he say to that? 
ALOYSIA He told me to go to hell He’s like 
that, you know 

SIR ARTHUR. Ycs, a hasty boy. 

ALOYSIA He IS, just that But I shall cure 
him of it. 

SIR ARTHUR [grovelf] Take care, Aloysia. 
All young women begm by beheving they 
can change and reform the men they marry. 
They cant If you marry David he ivill remain 
David and nobody else til death do you part 
If he tells you to go to hell today instead of 
trying to argue ivith you, he will do the same 
on the mormng of your silver wedding. 
ALOYSU [grimly] We shall see 
SIR ARTHUR May I ask whether this match 
is your idea or David’s? So far I do not gather 
that he has expressed any strong feelmg of 
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— of— shall I say devotion? — to you 

AixiYSiA We have discussed all that. 

SIR ARTHUR Satisfactorily? 

ALOY8IA I suppose so You SCO, SiT Arthur, 
I am not hke David I am a reading thinking 
modem ivoman, and I know how to look at 
these thmgs objectively and scientifically 
You know the way you meet thousands of 
people and they mean nothmg to you sexu- 
ally you wouldnt touch one of them with a 
barge pole Then all of a sudden you pick out 
one, and feel sexy all over If he’s not mce 
you feel ashamed of yourself and run away 
But if he is mce you say “Thats the man for 
me ” You have had that experience yourself, 
havnt you? 

SIR ARTHUR Qmtc The moment I saw 
Lady Chavender I said “Thats the woman 
for me ” 

AUOY3U Well, the moment I laid eyes on 
David I went all over like that Y ou cant deny 
that he is a mce boy m spite of his awful 
language So I said — 

SIR ARTHUR “David’s the man for me”? 

ALOYSiA No I said “Evolution is teUing 
me to marry this youth ” That feehng is the 
only gmde I have to the evolutionary appetite 

SIR ARTHUR The what?? 

ALOYSIA The evolutionary appetite The 
thing that wants to develop the race If I 
marry David we shall develop the race And 
thats the great thmg m marriage, isnt it? 

SIR ARTHUR My dear Alojsia, the evolu- 
tionary appetite may be a gmde to develop- 
ing the race, but it doesnt care a rap for 
domestic happiness I have known the most 
remarkable children come of the most dread- 
fully unsmtable and unhappy marriages 

ALOYSU We have to t^e our chance of 
that, Su: Arthur Mamage is a lottery I 
think I can make David as happy as anybody 
ever is m this — 

SIR ARTHUR In this -wicked world Ah yes 
WeU, I w ont press that 

ALOYSIA I was about to say “m the capital- 
ist phase of social development ” I dont talk 
hke your grandmother, if you will excuse me 
saymg so 

SIR ARTHUR I beg youT pardon I suppose 
I do Have you explamed this evolutionary 
new of the situation to David? 

ALovsu Ofcourselhave I dont treat him 
' a child 

SIR VRTHUR And what did he say? 

ALovsu He told me to go and— Oh, I 


really cannot repeat what he told me -to go 
and do But you see how familiar we ore to- 
gether I couldnt bear his being distant with 
me He talks just as if we were married 
already 

SIR ARTHUR Quite But does he feel about 
you os you feel about him? Has he picked you 
out from among the thousand ladies to whom 
he IS indifierent? To use your own expres- 
sion, does he come all over hke that m your 
presence? 

ALOYSIA He does when I get hold of him. 

He needs educatmg m these matters I have ' 
to awaken David. But he’s commg along 
mcely 

SIR ARTHUR Well, if it must be it must be 
I shall not withhold my blessing That is 
all I can say [He rises she does the same and 
prepares to go] You see, Aloysia, the effete 
society m which I move is based on the under- 
standing that we shall all speak and behave 
m the maimer m which we are expected to 
behave We are helpless when this under- - 
standmg is violated We dont know what to 
say or what to do WeU, you have violated it 
recklessly What you hav e said has been im- 
expected to the last possible degree — 

ALOYSIA It has been true 
SIR ARTHUR That IS the chmax of unex- 
pectedness in polite society Therefore I am 
at a loss Apparently my son was not at a loss 
He knows how to deal with you I do not I 
must reaUy refer you back to him for further 
consideration and report 

They are about to shake hands when Lady 
Chavender comes in through the masked door 
lady CHAVENDER StiU here. Miss Brolhkinsl 
I thought you had gone [iSAe comes past the 
table to Sir Arthur's ngM\ 

SIR ARTHUR She wants to marry David, 
my dear 

lady CHAVENDER [cfl/mly] V ery naturally I 
think if I were in Miss Brolhkins’ position I 
should want to marry David 
aloysia I know your class pomt of view. 
Lady Chavender You think it would be a 
big catch for me and a come-doivn for him 
lady cha-vender We both know that pomt 
of view. Miss Brolhkins, but it is you, not I, 
that have mentioned it Wont you sit down? 

[She sits down herself in the nearest ckair'\ 
aloysia [murmurs'] I was just gomg [She 
resumes her seat] 

Sir Arthur also sUs 

lady chavender I daresay a match -ivith 
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you might be a very good thmg for David. 
You seem to have all the quahties in which 
he IS deficient And he has been declaring 
for some months past that if he ever marries 
he ■will marry a factory girl 

ALOYSiA. Well, I have been a factory girl 
I started as a school teacher; but when they 
cut my salary I went mto the factory. I 
organized the girls there, and became a trade 
umon secretary Wherever I went I rose be- 
cause I couldnt keep do\vn But I am pro- 
letarian, bone and blood, if thats what Da-vid 
wants 

LADY CHAVENDER Nobody IS that in Eng- 
land, Miss BroUikms. We have never had a 
noble caste our younger sons have always 
been commoners. 

SIR ARTHUR. Ycs, Aloysia* all British blood 
IS blue. 

ALOYSIA Well, call it what you hke. All I 
say IS that I belong to the common working 
people and am proud of it, and that is what 
David wants, isnt it? 

LADY ciLYVENDER What I Said was that he 
wants to marry a factory girh But I do not 
know what his attitude inll be whena factory 
girl wants to marry him. Have you proposed 
to him? 

SIR ARTHUR Ycs He told her to go to 
hell 

LADY CHAVENDER. David has rather a habit 
of telhng people to go to hell when he is too 
la 2 y to think of anythmg better to say Miss 
Brolhkins is a resolute and successful young 
woman David is an irresolute and unsuccess- 
ful young man If she has made up her mmd 
to marry him she wiU probably succeed 
She -will have to support him; but I daresay 
she can do that as easily as she can support 
herself 

ALOYSU. I shall expect hun to work for his 
hvmg 

LADY CHAVENDER. Mamagc Seldom fulfils 
all our expectations You dont know David 
yet 

ALOYSIA I Will find him a job and see that 
he does it. I ■will interest him m it 

SIR ARTHUR Splendid' 

ALOYSIA [pusshd] But I cant make out you 
two You havnt flared up as I thought you 
might, but are you for me or against me? 

LADY CHAVENDER Miss BroUikins. I am 
sorry, but there are two thmgs that I cannot 
bring myself to take the smallest mterest in 
parliamentary affairs and love affairs They 


both bore me to distraction 

ALOYSIA \U) Sir Arthur] Well, dont you take 
an mterest m Daiud’* 

SIR ARTHUR. David IS at the age at which 
young men have to break loose from them 
fathers They are very sensitive about being 
interfered inth at that age. He would regard 
my taking an interest in hun as parental 
tyranny. Therefore I am particularly careful 
not to take any interest in him 

ALOYSIA [rz«7!g] Well, you preach at me be- 
cause my conversation is unexpected; but 
you two are the most unexpected lot I have 
ever been up against What am I to under- 
stand** Will you play fan and let Daiud take 
his oivn Avay? 

SIR ARTHUR [rwiag] We -wiU even let hun 
take your way if he ivishes, Aloysia. 

LADY CHWENDER [rijiiig] You may leave me 
out of the' question. Miss Brolhkins It is not 
my busmess, but my son's I am neithei his 
enemy nor yours 

ALOYSIA \jperplexed] But do you think I 
ought to marry hun? 

LADY CHAVENDER Nobody ought to many 
anybody, Aloysia But they do. 

ALOYSIA. Well, thank you for calhng me 
Aloysia, anyhow. It’s about aU the satisfac- 
tion I have got here 

She ts about to go when David breaks in 
obstreperously through the masked door, and 
strides between the table and the window to 
Aloysia’ s left, 

DAinn. Look here, Aloysia What are you 
up to here^ If you think you can get round 
me by getting round my parents, youre very 
much mistaken. My parents dont care a 
damn what I do as long as I take myself off^ 
then hands. And I wont be mterfered ivith. 
Do you hear? I wont be mterfered with 

ALOYSIA. Your parents are too good foi you, 
you uncivilized lout Youve put me right off 
it by talkmg that way m front of your 
mother If I was your mother I'd smack some 
manners mto you 

D iiaD [appalled and imploring] Aloysia! [He 
tries to take her in his arms] 

ALOYSIA Take yoiu dirty hands off me 
flings him off]. It’s off, I teU you, off Goodbye 
all storms out through the mam door] 

DAVID [t« hud lament to his mother] Youve 
rumed my whole hfe [He goes m pursuit, cry- 
ing] Aloysia, Aloysia, wait a moment. [With 
anguished intensity] Aloysia [ifis cries recede 
^tn the distance] 

Sr 
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LADY CHAVENDER' 

simultaii- 

sm AETHUR eously 


I He roight do 
worse 

He ndght do 


} worse 

lADY cHAVENDEiu I beg youT pordoD What 
did you say? 

SIR ARTHUR. I said he might do worse 

LADv CHAVENDER That 13 what I soid David 
13 overbred he is so fine-draivn that he is 
good for nothing, and he is not strong enough 
physically Our breed needs to be crossed 
ivith the gutter or the sod once in every 
three or four generations Uncle Theodore 
married his cook on pnnaple, and his wife 
was my favonte aunt Brolhldns may give 
me goose flesh occasionally, but she wont 
bore me as a lady daughter'in-law would. I 
shall be always wondenng what she will say 
or do next If she were a lady I’d always 
know I am so tired of weUbred people, and 
party pohtics, and the London season, and 
all the rest of it 

SIR ARTHUR. I sometimes thmk you are the 
only really revolutionary revolubomst I have 
ever met 


LADY CHAVENDER Oh,lot3 of US are like that 
We were bom mto good society; and we are 
through with it we have no illusions about 
it, even if we are fit for nothing better I dont 
mmd BroUikms one bit 

SIR ARTHUR What about Barking? 

LADY CHAVENDER I — 

Barhng enters through the Tnasked door, 
jubilant He comes between the pair as they nse, 
and claps them both on the shoulders right and 
left simultaneously They finch violent^, and 
stare at him in outraged amazement, 

DARKiNo Good news, old dears! It’s all 
right about Fla via We may put up the banns 
Hooray! [He rubs hands gleefully'] 

SIR ARTHUR. May I ask how you have got 
over her craze for marrying a poor man? 

BARKING Oh, that was a girlish illusion 
You see, she had a glimpse today, at the im- 
employed meeting, of what poor men are 
really bke They were awfully mce to her 
’That did the trick. You see, what she craved 
for before was their rough manners, their 
violence, their brutality and filthy language, 
their savage treatment of their women fdk! 
That was her ideal of a dehghtful husband. 
She found today that the working man 
doesnt realize it I do I am a real he-man. I 
called her the foulest names until she gave 
m She’s a dear We shall be perfectly happy 


Good old mother-m-law \lle hisses Lady 
Ckavender, who is loo astounded to resist or 
speaL] Tootle loo, Chavender [He slaps him 
on ike shoulder] I am ofi" to buy her a lot of 
presents [He dashes out through the main door] 
SIR ARTHUR So thats that 
LADY CHAVENDER 'fhc brutc' How dare he 
kiss me? [^Ae rubs the place with her handker- 
chief] 

SIR ARTHUR Do you rcahze that we two are 
firee at last? Free, dearest think of that! No 
more children Free to give up hving in a big 
house and to spend the remamder of our hves 
as we please A cottage near a good golf 
hnfcs seems to be mdicated What would you 
bke? 

LADY CHAVENDER But youT pohtical career^ 
Are you really gomg to give up that? 

SIR ARTHUR. It has given me up, dearest 
Amt you glad? 

LADY CHAVENDER Arthur I cant bear this 
SIR ARTHUR Cant bear what? 

LADY chavender To See you discouraged. 
You have never been discouraged before 
you liave always been so buoyant If this 
new departure is to do nothing for you but 
take away your courage and high spints and 
selfconfidence, then in Heaven’s name go 
back to your old w ay of life I will put up with 
anything rather than see you unhappy That 
sort of unhappiness kills, and if you die I’ll 
die too [She throws herself into a chair and 
hides her face on the table] 

SIR ARTHUR Dont fuss, dearest I’m not 
unhappy I am enjoymg the enormous free- 
dom of having found myself out and gotuny- 
self off my mmd 'That looks like despair, but 
It IS really the beginning of hop£, and the end 
of hypocrisy Do you think I didnt know, m 
the days of my great speeches and my roar- 
ing popularity, Hiat I was only whitewashing 
the slums? I did it very well — I dont care 
who hears me say so — and there is always a 
sort of artistic satisfaction in doing a thing 
very well, whether it’s getting a big Bill 
through the House, or carrying a big meet- 
ing off its feet, or winning a golf champion- 
ship It was all very jolly, and I’m still a httle 
proud of It But even if I had not had you 
here to reimnd me that it was all hot air, I 
couldnt help knowmg as well as any of those 
damned Socialists that though the West 
End of London was chockful of money and 
nice people all cafling oneanother by their 
Christian names, the bves of the millions of 
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people whose labor was keeping the whole I 
show going were not worth living. I knew it ' 
quite well, but I was able to put it out of my 
nund because I thought it couldnt be helped 
and I was domg the best that could be done 
I know better noiv* I know that it can be 
helped, and how it can be helped. And rather 
than go back to the old whitewashmg job, 
I'd seize you tight round the waist and make 
a hole m the nver with you 

LADY CHAVENDER [ming] Then why, dearest 
love, dont you — 

SIR ARTHUR. Why dont I lead the revolt 
agamst it all? Because I'm not the man for. 
the job, darhng, and nobody knows that 
better than you And I shall hate the man 
who wdl carry it through for his cruelty and 
the desolation he wiU bring on us and our 
hke 

Shouting, as of an excited mob suddenly surg- 
ing into the street, and a sound of breaking glass 
and police nhisthng 

LADY CHAVENDER What on earth is that? 

Hilda comes from her office and runs to the 
mndoiv. 

LADY CHAVENDER [joining Acr] What IS going 
on, Hilda^ 

HILDA 'The unemployed have broken mto 
Dowmng Street; and theyre breakmg the 
wmdows of the Colonial Office. They think 
this side IS only private houses 

SIR ARTHUR [going to See] Yes they always 
break the ■wrong’ -wmdows, poor devils' 

HILDA Oh! here come the mounted pohce 

SIR ARTHUR Theyve splendid horses, those 
fellows 

HILDA, 'The people are all running away 
And they cant get out* theyre in a cul-de-sac 
Oh, why dont they make a stand, the 
cowards? 

LADY CHAVENDER Indeed I hope they wont 
What are you thinking of, Hilda? 

SIR ARTHUR Men are hke that, Hilda 
They always run away when they have no 
disciphne and no leader. 

HILDA. Well, but cant the pohce let them 
run away mthout breaking -iheir heads? Oh 
look that pohceman has just clubbed a quite 
old man 

SIR ARTHUR Comc away it’s not a mce 
sight [He drams hereaway, placing himself be- 
tween her and the window]. 


HILDA. It’s all right when you only read 
about it in the papers; but when you actually 
see it you want to throw stones at the pohce. 

Dffiant singing through the tumult. 

LADY CHAVENDER [ffiokiug out] Somcone has 
opened the side gate and let them through 
mto the Horse Guards Parade They are try- 
ing to smg 

SIR ARTHUR. What are they singing? The 
Red Flag? 

LADY CHA-VENDER. No I dont know the tune. 
I caught the first two words. “England, 
arise ’’ 

HHDA [suddenly hysterical] Oh, my God' I 
ivill go out and join them [she rushes out 
through the main door] 

LADY CHA-VENDER Hilda' Hilda' 

SIR ARTHUR Never nund, dear, the pohce 
all know her: she'll come to no harm. She’ll 
be back for tea But what she felt just now 
other girls and boys may feel tomorrow And 
just suppose — ' 

LADY CHA-VENDER What? 

SIR ARTHUR Suppose England really did 
ansel 

Unemployed England, however, can do nothing 
but continue to sing, as best it can to a percussion 
accompaniment of baton thwacks, Edward Car- 


penter' s verses 
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f - rise, O Eng -laud, for the day is here. 


THE END 
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climate is hell* you cant stand it unless you 
dnnk till you see blue monkeys. 

TTiLKS. Never nund him, h'liss. he has 
nerves We all have them here sooner or 
later, o£F and on. Here' I’ll give you a landing 
ticket, and you just clear off and say nothing 
[He takes a ticket Jrom the table cmd gives it to 
her\ 

THE E 0 [weeping A man’s a slave here 
worse than a nigger Spied on, reported on, 
checked and told off til he’s afraid to have a 
pound note m his pocket or take a glass m his 
hand for fear of bemg had up for bribery or 
drinking I’m fed up ivith it Go and report 
me and be damned to you: what do I care? 
[He smffs and blows his nose, relieved by his out- 
hurs{\, 

iviLKS. Would you have the kmdness to 
clear out, Miss We’re busy. Youre passed all 
right, nothing to do but shew the ticket. 
You wont have to go back; we was only 
joking 

THE Y w But I want to go back. If this 
place IS what he says, it is no place for me 
And I did so enjoy the voyage out’ I ask 
nothing better than to begm it aU over again. 

THE E o. [with the calm of despairl Let her 
have her oivn way, Wilks Shew her the way 
to the ship and shew her the way to the dock 
- gate She can take which she pleases But 
get her out of this or I shall commit suicide 

THE Y w Why? Amt you happy? It’s not 
natural not to be happy I’d be ashamed not 
to be happy 

THE E 0. What is there to make a man 
happy here? 

THE Y. w But you dont need to be made 
happy. You ought to be happy from the m- 
Bide. Then you wouldnt need thmgs to make 
you happy. 

THE E 0 . My inside! Oh Lord' 

THE Y w Well, you can make your inside 
aU right if you eat properly and stop drinking 
and keep the office dusted and your mce 
white clothes clean and tidy. You tivo are a 
disgrace. 

THE E o. [roaring with rage\ Chuck that 
woman out 

WILKS. Chuck her yourself What can I do? 
[Imploringly to Aer] If youd only have the 
goodness to go. Miss We’re so busy this 
mormng 

THE Y w But I am a stranger here; I have 
nobody else to talk to And you have nothing 
to do until the next boat comes in. 


THEE o The next boat is due the day after 
tomorrow at five in the afternoon Do you 
expect us to sit here talking to you until then? 

THE Y. w Well, it’s I who have to do most 
of the talking, isnt it? Couldnt you shew me 
round the town? I’ll pay for the taxi 

THE E o [feebly rebellious] Look here: you 
cant go on hke this, you know. 

THE Y. w What were you gomg to do with 
yourself this mormng if I hadnt come? 

THE E o I — ^I — ^Whats that to you? 

THE Y w I see you hadnt made up your 
min d Let me make it up for you Put on 
your hat and come along and shew me round 
I seem to spend my life makmg up other 
people’s itunds for them. 

THE E o [helplessly] All right, aU right, all 
right. You neednt make a ballyhoo about it 
But I ask myself — 

THE Y w Dont ask yourself anythmg, my 
child Let hfe come to you March 

THE E o. [at the railway door, to Wilks, in a 
last effort to assert himself] Carry on, you [He 
goes] 

THE Y. w. Wouldnt you hke to come too? 

WHKs. Yes, Miss, but somebody must stay 
in the office, and it had better be me than 
hun. I am mdispensable 

THE Y w What a word! Dispensables and 
mdispensables there you have the whole 
world. I wonder am I a dispensable or an m- 
dispensable. [She goes out through the railway 
door]. 

■WILKS [alone] Let hfe come to you. Sounds 
all right, that Let hfe come to you. Aye, but 
suppose hfe doesnt come to you' Look at me! 
What am I? An empire builder* thats what I 
am by nature Cecd Rhodes, thats me Why 
am I a clerk "with only two shuts to my back, 
vriith that young waster -svipmg his dirty 
boots on me for domg the work he cant do 
himself, though he gets all the praise and all 
the puddmg? Because life never came to me 
hke it came to Rhodes Pound his baclgrard 
full of diamonds, he did, and nothing to do 
but wash the clay off them and be a mil- 
honaue I had Rhodes’s idea all right. Let 
the whole earth be England, I said to the 
school teacher, and let Englishmen govern it 
Nobody put that mto my head it came of 
itself But what did I find in my backyard? 
Next door’s dead cat. Could I make myself 
head of a Chartered Company -with a dead 
cat? And when I threw it back over the wall 
my mother said “You have thrown away 
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your luck, my boy" she says “you shouldnt 
have thrown it back you should have passed 
it on, bke a cham letter Now you wih never 
have no more luck m this world ” And no 
more I have I says to her “IH be in the 
papers yet some day” I says “like Cecil 
Rhodes you see if I’m not ” “Not you, my 
lad” she says “Everything what comes to 
yon you throw it back." Well, so I do Look 
at this girl here “Come with me" she says 
And 1 threw the cat back again "Somebody 
must be left in the office” I says "I am in- 
dispensable" I says And all the time I knew 
that nobody neednt be m the office, and that 
any Jew boy could do all I do here and do it 
better But 1 promised my mother I’d get 
mto the papers, and I wdL I have that much 
of the Rhodes touch in me [He stU at the table 
and forties on a luggage label, then reads lokat 
he has ivntieii^ “Here hes a man who might 
have been Cecil Rhodes if he had had 
Rhodes’s luck Mother, farewelL your son 
has kept his word.” [He ties ike label to the 
lapel ofhis coat] Wheres that fool’s gun? [He 
opens a drawer and takes out a brandy jiask and 
an auiomaUc ptsktl, which he throws on ike table] 
rU da mn ed well shew em whether I’m an 
empire builder or not. That lassie shant say 
that I didnt leave the place tidy either, 
though she can write m the dust of it with 
her finger [He shuts the drawer, and places the 
chair inmCy at the table Then he goes to hxs desk 
and takes out a duster, with which he wipes Jirst 
the desk and then the table He replaces the 
duster in the desk, and takes out a comb and a 
hand mirror He tidies hts hair, replaces the 
comb and glass in the desk, closes it and sets the 
stool in its place before it He then returns to the 
table, and empties thefask at a draught] Now 
for it ’The back of the head thats the Rus- 
sian louch [He takes the pistol and presents it 
over his shoulder to his occiput] Let the whole 
earth be England, and let Englishmen rule it. 
[•Singing] Rule Britannia Britanma rules the 
ua — 

He blows his brains out and falls dead The 
Station Master enters 

the station master Here! Who’s been 
shootmg here? [He sees the body] Wilks!! 
Dear' dear! dear! What a chmatel 'The fifth 
this month. [He goes to the door] Hallo there, 
Jo Bring along the stretcher and two or 
three inth you Mr Wilks has shot him- 
self. 

_ [without, cheerfully] Right you are, sir 


THE STATION MASTER What tt climatc! Poor 
old Wilksl 

SCENE II 

A grassy chff top overhanging the sea A seat 
for promenaders The young woman and the 
emigration officer stand on the brink 
THE Y w Pity theres no beach We could 
bathe 

THE E 0 Not US Not hkely 'Theres sharks 
there And killer whales, worse than any 
sharks 

THE Y w It looks pretty deep 
the e o I should think it is The biggest 
hnera can get close up Like Plymouth Like 
Lulworth Cove Dout stand so close Theres 
a sort of fascmation m it, and you might get 
giddy 

They come away from the edge and stl on the 
seat together she on hts left, he nearest the sea 
THE Y w It’s lovely here Better than the 
town. 

the e o Dont deceive yourself It’s a 
homble place 'The chmate is something 
terrible Do you know that if you hadnt 
come in this morning I’d have done myself in 
the y w Dont talk nonsense Why should 
you do yourself m? 

the e. 0 Yes I should. I had the gun ready 
m the drawer of that table I’d have shot 
Wilks and then shot myself 
the y w Why should you shoot poor 
Wilks? What has he done? 

THE E o I hate him He hates me Every- 
body here hates everybody else And the 
feUow IS 80 confoundedly smug and happy 
and satisfied it drives me mad when I can 
hardly hear my own life No fear of him 
shooteag himself not much So I thought I’d 
save him the trouble 
the y w But that would be murder 
THE E o Not if I shot myself after That 
would make us quits 

the y w Well, I am surprised to hear a 
young man hke you, m the prune of life as 
you might say, talkmg hke that Why dont 
you get married? 

the e o My salary’s too small for a white 
woman 'Theyre aR snobs, and they want a 
husband only to take them home out of this 
THE Y w Why, it’s an earthly paradise 
The e o Tell them so, and see what theyU 
say to you 

THE V w. Well, why not marry a coloured 
woman? 
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THEE o You dont know what youre talking 
about Ive tried. But now theyre all educated 
they wont look at a white man. They tell me 
I’m Ignorant and that I smeU bad 
THE Y. w Well, so you do You smell of 
dnnk and mdigestion and sweaty clothes. 
You were qmte disgustmg when you tried to 
make up to me in the taxi Thats why I got 
out, and made for the sea air. 

THE E. o. [rm?^ hurriedly] I cant stand any 
more of this [He tales a wallet of papers from 
his breast pocket and throws them on the seat] 
Hand them in at the office, ivill you theyll be 
wanted there I am going over 
He makes for the edge of the cliff But there is 
a path down the cl ff face, invisible from the seat 
A native priest, a handsome man in the prime of 
hfe, beautifully dressed, rises into view by this 
path and bars his may 

PRIEST. Pardon, son of empire This chff 
contains the temple of the goddess who is 
beyond naming, the eternal mother, the seed 
and the sun, the resurrection and the hfe 
You must not die here I ivill send an acolyte 
to gmde you to the chff of death, which con- 
tains the temple of the goddess’s brother, 
the weeder of the garden, the sacred sca- 
venger, the last friend on earth, the pro- 
longer of sleep and the giver of rest It is not 
far off: hfe and death dwell close together 
you need prolong your unhappmess only a 
bare five mmutes. The pnest there wdl attend 
to your remains and see they are disposed of 
with aU becommg ntes. 

THE E o [io the young momaii] Is he real, or 
IS it the dnnk^ 

THE Y. w. He’s leal And, my word' isnt he 
jolly good looking? [To the pnest] Youll ex- 
cuse this young man, sir, wont you? He’s 
been drinking pretty haid 
THE PRIEST [advancing between them] Blame 
him not, sweet one He comes from a strange 
mad country where the young are taught 
languages that are dead and histones that 
are hes, but are never told how to eat and 
dnnk and clothe themselves and reproduce 
their species They worship strange ancient 
gods, and they play games with balls manml- 
lously well; but of the great game of hfe they 
are ignorant Here, where they are m the 
midst of hfe and lovelmess, they die by their 
own hands to escape what they call the 
horrors. We do not encourage them to hve 
The empire is for those who can hve m it, 
not for those who can only die m it. Take 


your friend to the chff of death, and bid him 
farewell tenderly, for he is very unhappy. 

THE E o. Look here; I am an Englishman; 
and I shall comimt suicide where I please No 
mgger ahve shall dictate to me. 

THE PRIEST. It IS forbidden 

THE E o. Who’s to stop me? WiU you"* 

The pnest shakes his head and makes may for 
him 

THE Y w Oh, you are not gomg to let him 
do it, are you? 

THE PRIEST [holding her back] We never offer 
violence to the unhappy Do not interfere 
ivith his destmy 

THE E 0 [planting himself on the edge and 
facing the abyss] I am going to do if see'* 
Nobody shall say that I hved a dog's hfe 
because I was afraid to make an end of it 
[He bends his knees to spnng, but cannot] I 
WILL [He makes another effort, bending 
almost to his haunches, hut again fails to make 
the spnng-up a spring-over] 

THE PRIEST Poor foUow! Let me assist you 
[He shoots his foot against the E. 0 's posterior 
and sends him over the clff] 

THE E 0 [m fl tone ff the strongest re- 
monstrance as he is catapulted into the void] Oh' 
[A prodigious splasK]. 

THE Y w Murderer! 

THE PRIEST Not qmtc There are nets 
below, and a pahsade to keep out the sharks. 
The shock will do him good 

THE Y w Well, I never! 

THE PRIEST Come, young rose blossom, and 
feast mth us in the temple. 

THE Y w. Not so much rose blossom, young 
man. Are there any priestesses doivn there'* 

THE PRIEST Of course How can men feast 
without women? 

THE Y. w Well, let hfe come to you I 
always say; and dont cry out untd youre 
hurt After you, sir. 

They descend 

SCENE in 

A shelf of rock halfway down the clff forms 
an esplanade between the sea and a senes of 
gigantic images of oriental deities in shallow 
alcoves cut in the face of the wall of rock A 
feast of fruit and bread and soft dnnks is 
spread on the ground The young woman is 
sitting at it between the pnest on her nght 
nearest the sea and a very handsome young 
native priestess in robes of dusky yellow silk on 
her left nearest the images. 
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THE Y V? You know, to me this is a funny 
sort of lunch Youbegin with the dessert We 
begin with the entries I suppose it’s all 
right, but I have eaten so much fruit and 
bread and stuff that I dont feel I want any 
meat 

THE PRIEST We shall not offer you any We 
dont eat it 

THE Y w Then how do you keep up your 
strength? 

THE PRIEST It keeps itself up 
THE Y w Oh, how could that be? \To the 
pnesless] You wouldnt like a husband that 
didnt eat plenty of meat, would you? But 
then youre a pnestess, so I suppose it doesnt 
matter to you, as you cant marry, 

THE PRIESTESS I am married 
THE Y w Ohl And you a pnestessl 
THE PRIESTESS I couId not be a priestess if 
I were not married. How could I presume to 
teach others without a completed human es.- 
penence? How could I deal wth children if I 
were not a mother? 

THE Y w But that isnt nght My sister was 
a teacher, but when she mamed they took 
her 30b away from her and wouldnt let her 
teach any more. 

THE PRIESTESS The Tulers of your country 
must be mad. 

THE Y w Oh no Theyre all nght just like 
other people [To ike pnest] I say, reverend. 
What about the poor lad you kicked over the 
chff? Is he really safe? I dont feel easy about 
him 

THE PRIEST His clothes are drying in the 
sun They will lend him some clothes and 
send him up here as soon as he has recovered 
from his ducking 

An Enghsh lady iounst, Baedeker tn hand, 
has wandered m, trymg to tdenlify the images 
with the Old of her book She now comes behijid 
the seated group and accosts the pnest 
THE E T Excuse me, but can you tell me 
iihich of these figures is the pnncipal god? 

THE PRIEST [ruing courfeously\ The pnncipal 
one? I do not understand 
the I., t I get lost among all these different 
gods it is so difficult to know which is which. 

THE PRIEST They are not different gods 
They are all god. 

THE L T But how can that be? The figures 
are different 

THE priest God has many aspects 
THE L T But all these names in the guide 
book’’ 


THE PRIEST God has many names 
THE L T Not wth us, you knou 
the priest Yes even mth you The 
Father, the Son, the Spmt, the Immaculate 
Mother — 

the l t Excuse me We are not Cathohcs 
THE PRIESTESS [sharply] Are your temples 
then labelled "For men only"? 

THE L T [sAocIed] Oh, reallyl So sorry to 
have troubled you [She hurries away] 

THE priest [resuming his seal] You should 
not be rude to the poor lady She is Enghsh, 
and doesnt understand 
THE priestess I find these heathen 
idolaters very trymg Is it really kmd to 
treat them according to their folly instead of 
to our wisdom? 

THE Y w Here! Steady on, you Who are 
you calhng heathen idolaters? Look at all 
those images I should say, if you ask me, 
that the boot is on the other leg 
THE priest Those images are not idols 
they are personifications of the forces of 
nature by which we all hve But of course to 
an Idolater they are idols 
THEY w You talk a lot about rehgion here. 
Cant you think of somethmg hveher? I always 
say let hfe come to you, and dont bother 
about rehgion. 

THE PRIESTESS An excellent rule But the 
more you let hfe come to you, the more you 
iviU find yourself bothermg about rehgion 
The Emigration Officer rues into view in a 
spotless white robe He is clean and rather pale, 
but looks regenerated 

THE Y w Oh boy, you do look the better 
for your dip Why, he’s an angel, a lamb 
What have you done to him? 

THE E o [seating himself at the end of the 
table with hu back to the jea] Well, if you 
want to know, this bhghter kicked me mto 
the sea, and when I’d sivallowed a ton or two 
of your best salt water they fished me out m 
a net and emptied me out I brought up my 
immortal soul They gave me what I thought 
was a mce cup of then tea to settle my 
stomach, but it made me ten tunes as sick as 
I was before Theres nothing of the man you 
met this mommg left except his skin and 
bones You may regard me as to aU mtents 
and purposes bom again 
THE priest Do you still wish to kill vour- 
self? ^ 

THE E o When you have been through 
what I have been through smce they fished 
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me out of the "water you wont -worry about 
trifles as I used to, old man 
THE Y. -iv. Thats right. Let life come to you, 
I always say. 

THE E 0 Yes, let life come. The premises 
axe qmte empty. 

THE LADY TOURIST [returning and addressing 
Excuse me; butihave been thinking 
so much about you smce you spoke to me. 
Would you mind accepting and readmg this 
httle tracts 

THE PRIEST [rising and coming for ward io her, 
meanwhile reading the title with a polite show Oj 
tnieresi\ “Where -will you spend etermty?” 

THE L T. [strangely moved] I have been 
haunted by your face. I could not bear to 
think of your spendmg etermty m torment I 
feel sure it is a Christian face. 

THE PRIEST It 13 Very kmd of you. I -will 
read the tract ivith the greatest attention 
Thank you. 

The lady, having no excuse for staying, moves 
away reluctantly towards the images. 

THE PRIESTESS [calhiig after her imperiously^ 
Where have you spent etermty so far, may I 
ask? That which has no end can have no 
beginning? 

THE L T Excuse mc' ] have no desure to 
speak to you 

THE Y. w. [indicating thepnest] Falleninlove 
•with him, have you? WeU, let yourself np 
Let hfe come to you. 

THE L T. Ohl How dare you? Really' 
Really 1 1 goes out indignantlyl 

THE PRIESTESS Another conquest, Pra? 

THE Y w. Is his name Pra? 

THE PRIESTESS He has many names, but he 
answers to Pra when you call him 
THE Y w. Oh, what a way to put itl The 
man isnt a dog, is he? 

the PRIESTESS. He inspires a doghke 
devotion m women. He once did m me, so I 
know 

the priest Dont be vmdictive, Prola I 
dont do it on purpose [He sits down again, 
this time next her on her lefi\. 

the priestess No* you do it by instmct 
That, also, is rather doghke. 

THE PRIEST No matter I shall soon get the 
poor lady beyond the doghke stage 

THE E o [who has been unable to take his eyes 
off the priestess'] Is your name Prola? 

the PRIEST She has many names some of 
them terrible ones, but she ansivers to Prola 
when you call her. 


THE PRIESTESS. Young man*, are my eyes 
hke the fishpools of Heshbon? 

THE E o WeU, I have never seen the fish- 
pools of Heshbon, but your eyes make me 
feel hke that. 

the y w. Seems to me theres some sort of 
magic about this old cave thats dangerous If 
you dont mind, I’U bid you all good mormng 
I always say let hfe come to you; but here it’s 
commg a bit too thick for me. [5^ n5es] 
the PRIESTESS Wait We can share him 
THE Y. w WeU I never' [She flops back into 
her seat, flabbergasted]. 

THE PRIESTESS Hush Look. 

The Lady Tourist returns and again goes to 
the priest. 

THE E. T. Excuse me; but could I have a 
word -with you alone? 

THE PRIEST [nxing] Certainly. Come -with 
me 

Th^ go into the caves together 
THEE o What about a word ivith me alone, 
Prola? 

THE Y w. [ivitk redoubled emphasis] Well 
I NE^^ER1' 

THE PRIESTESS [to the Officer] You are not 
yet sufficiently regenerated. But you may 
hope. 

THE Y w You take care, boy. I think 
youve got a touch of the sun. You cant be 
too careful m the tropics 

An English male tourist enters from among 
the images He is on the young side of middle 
age, with pleasant aristocratic appearance and 
manners. 

THE M T. Excuse me. I have mislaid my 
ivife English lady -with a gmde book. Wears 
glasses Bi-focals. 

THE Y w. Her husband' Oh, I say! 

THE E o. [rising deferentially] Just left us, 
Sir Charles 

THE M T Hallo' Weve met before, I think, 
havnt we? 

THE E o When you landed. Sir Charles I 
am the emigration officer 

SIR CHARLES Ah, of couTsc ycs. You know 
Lady Farwaters by sight Which way did 
she go? 

THE E o. I am sorry I didnt notice 
SIR CHARLES [woTned] I wonder what she 
can be doing. 

THE Y w. So do I 

SIR CHARLES I beg youT pardon? 

THE Y w. Granted. 

THE PRIESTESS [rtsuig and coming io Aim] 

2ii2 
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May I shew you round the temple, Sir 
Charles? We shall probably find her there, 
SIR CHARLES [jrAo AoJ not yet hikerto looked 
paritctilarly at her] No thank you, no, no 
THE PRIESTESS It IS intcTestmg I am not a 
professional guide I am a priestess, and I 
•kvill see that you are not asked for anything 
You had better come wth me 
SIR CHARLES No I — [he looks at her His 
tone changes instantly] Well, yes, if you toU be 
so good Certainly Thank you 
They go into the alcoves together 
The y w [leaving the table] Oh boy, what 
do you thmk of this abode of love? Lady 
Farwaters, as white as Canterbury veal, has 
fallen for a broivn bishop, and her husband, 
the whitest English west-end white, has been 
earned off to her den by an amber colored 
snake charmer Lets get out of it while we’re 
safe 

THEE 0 I feel quite safe, thank you I have 
been cleaned up You havnt 
THE Y IV What do you mean, I havnt? 

THE E o I mean that you were qmte nght 
to object to me half an hour ago Your 
offensive personal remarks were fully justi- 
fied But now the tables are turned, I havnt 
gone through the fire, but Ive gone through 
the water And the water has gone through 
me It 13 for me now to object and to make 
personal remarks 

the y w Make as much as one, and you 
Mill get your face smacked 
thee 0 [seizing her by the nrist and the back 
of her collar] Go and get cleaned up, you dis- 
gustmg httle deviL [He rushes her to the edge] 
the y w [fcreamiTig] No 
THE E o Yes [He hurls her ouer] 

A scream cut short by a splash TheE 0 sits 
ihwn at the table and attacks the remains of ike 
feast ravenously 

the prologue ends 
ACT I 

The latvn of a stately house on the norOi coast 
of a tropical island in the Pacific commands a 
fine view of the ocean and of a breakwater en- 
closing a harbor, large enough to accommodate a 
fieet, but at present skipless The western face of 
the house is reached by a terrace and a fight of 
3/cpj The steps lead down to a crescent formed 
by two curved stone seals separated by a patch of 
sward surrounding a circular well with a low 
marble parapet This parapet, hke the stone 


seals, has silk cushions scattered about it 

Behind the crescent the lawn ts banked to a 
higher level and becomes a flower garden, 
sheltered from the imnd by shrubberies To the 
west of thefioiier garden the lawn falls away to 
the sea, but not to sea level, all that is visible of 
the port being the top of the lighthouse There are 
trees enough in all dtrecltons to provide shade 
everywhere 

However, the raised flower garden ts the centre 
of interest, for in it are four shnnes marking the 
comers of a square In the two foremost shnnes 
two girl-goddesses sit crosslegged In the two 
further ones two youthful gods are sitting in the 
same fashion The ages of the four appear to be 
between 17 and 20 They are magically beautiful 
m their Indian dresses, softly brilliant, making 
the tropical flowers of the garden seem almost 
crude beside them Their expressions are intent, 
grave, and inscrutable They face south with 
their backs to the sea The goddess to the east has 
raven black hair, a swarthy skin, and robes of a 
thousand shades of deep carnation, tn contrast 
to the younger one on her nght, who ts a ravtshing 
blonde %n a diaphanous white and gold san 
There ts a parallel contrast between the two 
youths, the one on the west being the younger and 
more debcaie, and the one on fits left older and 
more powerfully framed 

The four figures give the garden a hieratic 
aspect which has its effect on a young English 
clergyman, who wanders into the grounds at the 
north west corner, looking curiously and ap- 
prehensively about him with the air of a stranger 
who u trespassing When he catches sight of the 
four figures he starts nervously and whips off his 
hat, then approaches them on tiptoe He has a 
baby complexion, and a childish expression, 
credulous and disarmingly propitiatory His age 
w at most 24) 

Down ike steps ai this moment comes Fra, 
about twenty years older than when we saw him 
last, but splendidly preserved Hts approach" 
ts dignified and even courteous, though not 
warmly so He evidently wants to know what the 
stranger is doing in hts garden 

THE cLERQYiiAN [jiervously, hat tn hand] I 
beg your pardon I fear I am trespassmg I 
am a stranger here, and I could not find a 
road up from the beach I thought I might 
cut across through your grounds [Indicating 
the figures] But I assure you I had no idea I 
was mtrudmg on consecrated ground. 

I’J'A You are not on consecrated ground, 
except m so fat as all ground is consecrated 
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THE CLERGYMAN. Oh, excuse me. I thought 
— those idols — 

PRA Idols' 

THE CLERGYMAN No, of COUTSe not idols I 
meant those gods and goddesses — 

PRA They are very beautiful, are they not^ 
[He speaks without aiie or enthusiasm, with a 
touch of pity for the parson and iveariness on hts 
own part\ 

THE CLERGYMAN. They are most beautiful 
Quite marvellous even to me, an English 
clergyman I can hardly wonder at your 
worslupping them, though of course you 
shouldnt. 

PR.V Beauty is worshipful, within limits. 
When you have worshipped your fill may I 
shew you the shortest way out? It is through 
the house. Where do you -wish to go, by the 
way? 

THE CLERGYMAN. I dont know I am lost 
PRA Lost? 

THE CLERGYMAN. Ycs, qmte lost I dont 
know where I am I mean I dont even know 
what country I am m. 

PRA You are m the Unexpected Isles, a 
Crown Colony of the British Empire. 

THE cLEROYiiAN Do you mean the isles that 
came up out of the sea when I was a baby. 

PRA Yes [Pointing to the breakwater] That 
is the harbor of the port of Good Adventure 
THE CLERGYMAN. They put me on shore 
there. 

PRA Who put you on shore^ 

THE CLERGYMAN. The piTatCS. 

PRA Pirates! 

THE CLERGYMAN. Yes I was their chaplam. 
PRA You were their — ! [He turns to the 
house and calls] Prola Prola. 

PROL-v’s VOICE Yes What is it^ 

PRA. Come out here 

Prola comes down the steps. She, like Pra, is 
twenty years older, but the years have only made 
her beauty more impressive 
THE CLERGYMAN [gaping at her in undis- 
guised awe and admiration] Oh dear' Is this the 
lady of the house? 

PROLA [coining past Pra to the Clergyman] 
Who 13 this gentleman? 

PRA. He does not seem to know. I think he 
has escaped from the asylum 
the CLERGYMAN [distressed] Oh dear, beauti- 
ful lady, I am not mad. Everybody thinks I 
am Nobody beheves what I say, though it is 
the simple truth I know it is very hard to 
beheve. 


PROLA. In the Unexpected Isles nothing is 
imbehevable. How did you get in here? 

THE CLERGYMAN I lost my way trying to 
find a short cut up from the beach I climbed 
the fence. I am so sorry 

PROLA Beally sorry? 

the CLERGYMAN I did not mean to mtnide, 
I apologize most smcerely 

PROLA I did not ask you to apologize 3'ou 
are qmte welcome I asked were you really 
sorry Do you regret findmg yourself m this 
garden^ 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh no. It’s like the Garden 
of Eden I should like to stay here forever 
[Suddenly breaking down to the verge of tears] I 
have nowhere to go 

PROL.A. Perhaps he is weak mth hunger 

THE CLERGYMAN No it’s not that I have 
been under a great stram for a long time, and 
now that I have escaped — and the beauty of 
those four — and your lovely aivfulness — and 
— oh [collapsing on the stone seat] I am makmg 
a fool of myself I always make a fool of my- 
self Dont mmd me. 

PRA He thinks he has been chaplain in a 
pirate ship. 

THE CLERGYMAN [nsing VI desperate protest] 
But I have. I have They kidnapped me at 
Weston Super Mare where I was domg 
locum tenens for the Rector of Samt Bid- 
dulphs It was on a Sunday afternoon. I had 
my clerical clothes on after taking the after- 
noon service “You look so innocent and re- 
spectable” they said “ Just what we want'” 
They took me all over the world, where I 
couldnt speak the language and couldnt 
explam. 

PRA And they wanted you to minister to 
them spiritually^ 

THE CLERGYMVN. No no. that was what was 
so dreadful They were crooks, racketeers, 
smugglers, pirates, anythmg that paid them. 
They used me to make people beheve that 
they were respectable They were often so 
bored that they made me hold a service and 
preach, but it was only to make themselves ill 
laughing at me. Though perhaps I shouldnt 
say that Some of them were such dear mce 
fellows, they assured me it did them no end 
of good But they got tired of me and put 
me ashore here. [He again resorts to the stone 
seat, clasping his temples distractedly] Oh dear' 
oh dear! nothing ever happens to me that 
happens to other people And all because I 
was not anatural baby. I was a mtrogen baby. 
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PEOLA. A nitrogen baby! 

PRA [io Praia] Steady There may be some- 
thing in this [He goes io the clergyman and stU 
doim beside him] What do you mean by a 
mtrogen baby? 

THE (XEHGYMAN You See, my father la a 
famous biological chemist 

PROLA I do not see Your father may be a 
biological chemist, but biological chemists' 
children are like other people’s children, 

THE CLERGYMAN No No, I ossurc you Not 
my father’s children You dont know my 
father Even my Chnstiaii name is Phosphor 

PHA Is what? 

THE clergyman Phosphor [He spells t/] 
PHOSPHOR 'The name of the morning 
star Phosphorus, you know The stuff they 
make matches with. Such a name to baptize 
a boy by' Please dont call me by it 

PRA Come come! Neither your father nor 
your godfathers and godmothem could change 
your human nature by givmg you an unusual 
name m baptism 

THE CLERGYMAN But it wasut Only the 
name My father fed our cows on mtrogen 
grass 

PEA Nitrogen gas, you mean 

THE CLERGYMAN No mtrogen grass Some 
sort of grass that came up when he sprinkled 
our fields mth chemicals The cows ate it, 
and their butter was very yellow and awfuUy 
nch So was the milk I was fed on that sort 
of milk and butter And the wheat m my 
bread was grown fiom special mtrates that 
my father made 

FRA [?o Praia] I beheve he is not mad after 
ah 

THE CLERGYMAN I assure you I am not I 
am weakmmded, but I am not mad. 

PRA I have read some very mterestmg 
articles about this by an English chemist 
named Hammmgtap 

the clerqyman Thats my father My 
name is H ammm gtap The old family name 
IS Hummmgtop, but my grandfather changed 
it when he was at Oxford. 

PRA Prola our young friend here may 
really be a new sort of man. Shall we go m 
and tell the others about him? We might take 
him into the family for a ivhile, as an experi- 
ment ^ 

TOE clergyman [fllorinci] Oh please, no 
Why does everyone want to make on ex- 
penment of me? 

PROL.U All men and nomen are experi- 


ments WTiat IS your rehgion^ 

THE clergyman The Chnstian rehgton, of 
course I am a clergyman 
prola. What IS the Christian rehgion? 

THE CLERGYMAN Well, it IS — Well, I sup- 
pose it IB the Christian rehgion I thought 
everybody knew. But then of course you are 
a heathen 

PROLA What does the Chnstian religion 
mean to you? 

THE CLERGYMAN. Oh, to me it means every- 
thmg that is good and lovely and kmd and 
holy I dont profess to go any further than 
that 

PROLA You need not You had better not 
W^ait here until we return We may find some 
use for you Come, Pra 
She goes up the steps into the house, folkuted 
by Pra The Clergyman, left tilth the four 
figures, looks at them, looks round to make sure 
that nobody is traiching Then he steals up io 
the fair goddess 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, how lovely you are! 
How I wish you were ahve and I could kiss 
your hving bps instead of the paint on a hard 
wooden Image I wonder is it idolatry to 
adore you? St Peter in Rome is only a bronze 
image, but his feet have been worn away by 
the kisses of Christian pilgrims You make 
me feel as I have never felt before I must kiss 
you [He does so and finds that she ts alive She 
smiles as her eyes turn bemlckingly towards 
Aim] Oh'" [He stands gasping, palpitating] 

THE ELDER YOUTH Beware 
THE YOUNGER On guard 
THE FAIR GIRL. Let him worship KUs bps 
are sweet and pure 

THE DARK ONE “For he on honcv dcw hath 
fed"— 

THE FAIR ONE — "and drunk the mdk of 
paradise " 

THE DARK ONE I, Vashti, Can see his aura 
It IS violet. 

THE FAIR ONE I, Maya, can see his halo It 
is silvery 

VASHTI Blessed are the shimng ones! 

MAYA. Blessed are the simple ones! 

THE ELDER YOUTH Beware I, Janga, warn 
thee. 

THE YOUNGER YOUTH On guard I, Kanchln, 
shew thee the red hght 
JANOA Their eyebrows are drawn bows 
KANCHiN 'Their arrows feel sweet in the 
heart — 

JANOA — but are deadly 
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KAXCHIN The ground •withm reach of their 
arms is enchanted. 

JANGA Vashti IS lovely even to her brothers 
KANCHiN Little children ivould die for 
Maya 

JANGA. Beivare. 

KANCHIN On guard 
JANGA Trust them not. 

KANCHIN. They ivill break thy spear. 

JANGA They iviD pierce thy shield. 

VASHTI. Fear not, beginner: I will 
strengthen thee. 

MAYA Strive not, beloved I -will ke^ thy 
soul for thee. 

THE 2 YOUTHS \iogeiheri foritsstm6\ Beware. 
, The two girl-goddesses suddenly and simul- 
taneously spring from their shrines and march 
down upon hivit Vashii to hts left, Maya to hts 
right 

: VASHTI Dare you tread the plains of 
heaven ivith us, young pilgnm? 

^YA We are waves of hfe m a sea of bliss. 
Dare you breast them, young sivimmer^ 

THE CLERGYMAN. Oh, I dont know whether 
you are gods an^ goddesses or real people. I 
only know that you fill my heart with mex- 
pressible longings. 

MAYA. We are the awakemng 
VASHTI. We are the way. 

MAYA. We are the hfe. 

VASHTI I am the light. Look at me. [SAe 
throws her arm round him and turns his face to 
hers] 

MAYA. I am the fire. Feel how it glows [SAe 
also throws her arm round hirn] 

LADY FARWATEHS comes frovi the house, and 
pauses at the top of the steps to take in what is 
going on 

THE CLERGYMAN. Oh, onc at a tune, please 
VASHTI. Perfect love casteth out choice. 
MAYA In love there is neither division nor 
measure. 

lady farwaters [rushing to him and drag- 
ging him away' from them] Stop it, children* 
you are driving the man mad. Go away, all 
of you. 

The two youths spring from their pedestals 
and whirl the girls away through the shrubberies. 

VASHTI [invisible, calling] I wiU return m 
dreams 

MAYA [similarly] I leave my arrow in yoiH 
heart 

lady FARWATEHS You mustnt mind them 
Praia and Pra come down the steps, followed 
by Svr Charles Farwaters and by Hugo Hyenng 


C B. and Mrs Hyenng Hyenng is the former 
emigration officer, now an elderly and very dif- 
ferent man, disciplined, responsible aiul well 
groomed. His wife is the enugrant girl twenty 
years older and better drilled socially, but still 
very muck her old self. Lady Farwaters, once a 
gaunt and affected tourist visiting cave temples 
and distributing tracts to the heathen, is now a 
bland and attractive matron. 

PRA. Mr Hammmgtap let me mtroduce 
you to the Governor of the Unexpected 
Isles, Sh Charles Farwaters. 

SIR CHARLES [offering his hand] How do you 
do, Mr Hammmgtap? 

THE clergyman [jerkily nervous] Very 
pleased [They shake hands]. 

Sir Charles sits down in the middle of the stoni 
seat nearest the steps 

PRA. Lady Farwaters 

LADY FARWATERS [smiles and proffers her 
hand]\ 

THE CLERGYMAN. Most kmd — cr [He 

shakes] 

Lady Farwaters sits down in the middle of the 
other done seat 

PRA. This IS Mr Hugo Hyermg, pohtical 
secretary to the Isles. 

THE CLERGYMAN How do you do, Sh Hugo? 

HYERiNO [shaking hands] Not Sh Hugo [/n- 
troducing] Mrs Hyenng 

MRS HYERiNG [shaking hands] C B , m Case 
you are addressing a letter [She sits down on 
Sir Charles’s left]. 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, I am SO sorry 

HYERING Not at all [He sits on Lady Far- 
waters’ right] 

PRA [indicating the parapet of the well] You 
had better sit here 

THE CLERGYMAN [sjhiHg doivu US directed] 
Thank you 

Praia sits down on Sir Charles’s left, and Pra 
on Lady Farwaters’ left 

LADY FARWATERS You have made the ac- 
quamtance of our four children, hir Ham- 
mmgtap^ 

THE CLERGYMAN I couldnt help it I mean — 

PROLA We know what you mean You need 
not explam 

THE CLERGYMAN But I assuTC you I — that 

IS — 

MRS HYERING Dont apologize, Mr Ham- 
mmgtap, We know qmte well ivhat our 
daughters are capable of when they are 
attracted by a young stranger 

THE CLERGYMAN I id uot Understand They 
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are so sunburnt, and their dresses are so 
eastern I thought they were orientals 
SIR CHARLES They are half onentals. You 
see, the family is a imi.ed one This lady, 
whom you may address as Prola, and this 
gentleman, knoivn as Pra, are both entirely 
onenlal, and very dominant personalities at 
that, so that naturally our children would 
have a strong oriental strain, would they not? 

THE CLERQVMAN [hastily] Oh, of course 
Quite Certainly [He looks pteously at their 
gracwus unconcerned faces, tvhtck tell km no- 
thing ] I beg your pardon I am frightfully 
sorry, but my nerves are in rags, and I can- 
not follow what you are saying 
HYERWO Oh yes you can It’s all right you 
have understood perfectly 

MRS HYERiNG Buck up, Mr Hammingtap 
Let hfe come to you 

LABY FARWATERS OuT family arrangements 
are not those usual m England We are 
makmg a httle domestic experiment — 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, not an experiment, I ! 
hope Chemical experiments are bad enough | 
I am one myself, but they are scientific I 
dont thmk I could countenance a domestic 
experiment And m spite of what you say I 
am not sure that I am not gomg mad. 

SIR CHARLES We are distracting you Let 
us change the subject Would you hke to be 
a bishop? 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh dear! Can you make 
me one? 

SIR niARLES Well, my recommendation 
Mould probably be decisive A bishop is 
needed here a bishop m partibus mfidelium 
Providence seems to have thrown you on this 
shore for the purpose, hke Jonah Will you 
undertake it? 

THE CLERGYMAN I should like to have a 
bishop’s salary, certainly But unfortunately 
I am weakmmded. 

SIR CHARLES Many bishops are, and they 
are the best sort A strongmmded bishop is a 
horror 

THE CLERGYMAN I am too young 
SIR CILVRLE3 You iviU not remam so Most 
bishops are too old 

THE CLERQYMAN [tcmptcd] It would be rather 
a lark, Mouldnt it? 

MRS irv BRING Thats nght, Mr Hamming- 
tap let life come to j ou 
PRA What objection have you to be a 
bishop^ 

• THE CLERGYMAN Oh, nonc, I assuTC you Of 


course no clergyman could object to be a 
bishop But why do you want to make me 
one? 

SIR CHARLES I Nvill be cjuitc frank ivith you, 
Mr Hammmgtap Twenty years ago my NVife 
and I, with Mr and Mrs Hyermg, joined this 
eastern gentleman and lus colleague in a 
eugemc experiment Its object was to try 
out the result of a biological blend of the 
flesh and spirit of the ivest ivith the flesh and 
spirit of the east We formed a family of six 
parents 

THE CLEROYMAN SlX? 

SIR CHARLES Yes, SIX The result has been 
a httle disappomtmg from the pomt of view 
of numbers, but we have produced four 
children, two of each sex, and educated them 
m the most enlightened manner we were 
capable of They have now groivn up, con- 
I sequently the time has arrived when the 
family group must be extended by young 
persons of their own age, so that the group 
may produce a second generation Now 
sooner or later this extension of the family 
group Nvill set people taBong 

THE CLERGYMAN It M ould stnkc my people 
dumb, if I grasp your mearung nghtly 
SIR CHARLES You do I mean exactly what 
I say There will be a struggle with pubhc 
opmion in the empire We shall not shirk it 
it IS part of our plan to open people’s mmds 
on the subject of eugemes and the need for 
mixmg not only iv estem and eastern culture 
but eastern and western blood Still, we do 
not want to be stopped, as the Mormons 
were, or as the Oneida Commumty would 
have been if it had not voluntarily broken up 
We want to set the mteUigent people talk- 
ing, and to strike the stupid people dumb 
And we thmk we could do both by addmg a 
bishop to the family 

MRS HYERING And that IS where you come 
m, young man 

PRA 'Iliere is another consideration that 
weighs Nvith us at least with me I am 
convmced that there is somethmg lacking 
in the constitution of the children It may 
be a deficiency of mtrogen. It certainly is a 
deficiency of somethmg that is essential to a 
complete social human bemg 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, I cannot believe that 
They seemed to me to be qmte perfect I 
cannot imagme anyone more perfect than 
Maya 

PRA Well, what did you think of Maya's 
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conscience, for example? 

TUG CLERGYHAN [be/LilderedJ Her conscience? 

I suppose — I dont know — I 
pRA Precisely You dont know Well, we 
do know. Our four wonderful children have 
all sorts of talents, all sorts of accomplish- 
ments, all sorts of charms And we are heartily 
tired of all their attractions because, though 
they have artistic consciences, and would die 
rather than do anything ugly or vulgar or 
common, they have not between the whole 
four of them a scrap of moial conscience 
They have been very carefully fed. ah the 
vitamins that the biological chemists have 
discovered are provided in their diet All 
their glands are scientifically nourished 
Tlieir physical health is perfect Unfortun- 
ately the biological chemists have not yet 
discovered either the gland that produces and 
regulates the moral conscience or the vita- 
mins that nourish it. Have you a conscience, 
Mr Hammmgtap? 

THE CLERQYJIAN Oh yes I Wish I hadnt It 
tortures me You know, I should have en- 
joyed bemg a pirate’s chaplain sometimes if 
it hadnt been for my tenable conscience. It 
has made my life one long remorse; for I have 
never had the strength of mmd to act up 
to it 

PRA That suggests very strongly that the 
conscientious man is, chemically speaking, 
the nitrogemc man Here, then, we have four 
young adults, insufficiently mtrogenized, and 
therefore deficient in conscience. Here also 
we have a young adult saturated wth nitro- 
gen from his cradle, and suffenng from a 
morbid excess of conscience A union be- 
tween him and our girls is clearly indicated 
THE CLERGYJIAN. You mean that I ought to 
marry one of them? 

PRA. Not at all. They would regard that as 
an invidious proceedmg 
THE CLERQYJIAN luvidious* I dont undei- 
stand. 

LAPY FARWATERS [goodnoiuredl^J Let me try 
to break it to you, Mr Hammmgtap. The two 
girls attract you very much, dont they? 

THE CLERGYMAN. How can one help being 
attracted. Lady Farwaters? Theyre qmte 
beautiful. 

laby FARWATERS Both of them? 

THE clergyman. Oh, as a clergyman I could 
not be attracted by more than one at a time 
Stall, somehow, I seem to love them all in an 
inexpressible sort of way Only, if there were 


any question of marriage, I should have to 
choose 

PROLA And which would you choose? 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh, I should choose Maya. 
prol.\. Maya would at once reject you 
THE CLERGYMAN [jTJKcA dejected] I suppose 
so I know I am no catch foi Maya. Still, she 
was very kmd to me In fact — but perhaps I 
oughtnt to tell you this — she kissed me 
SIR CHARLES Indeed? That shews that she 
contemplates a umon with you 

LADY FARWATERS You must uot think she 
would reject you on the ground of any per- 
sonal unworthmess on your part 

THE CLERGYMAN Then ou what ground? Oh, 

I shouldnt have kissed her. 

MRS HYERiNQ Oho’ You said it was she who 
kissed you. 

THE CLERGYMAN Yes* I know I should have 
explained that But she let me kiss her 
MRS HYERINQ, That must have been a thrill, 
Mr Hammingtap Life came to you that 
time, didnt it? 

THE CLERGYMAN Oh please, I cant speak of 
it. But why should she reject me if I make 
her an honorable proposal? 

LADY FARW ITERS Because she will consider 
your honorable proposal dishonorable, Mr 
Hammingtap, unless it mcludes all the ladies 
of the fami ly You wiU not be allow ed to pick 
and choose and make distmctions You marry 
all or none. 

THE clergyman. Oh dear' My pool little 
bram is givmg way I cant make sense of what 
you are saying I know that your meamng 
must be perfectly nght and respectable. 
Lady Farwaters; but it sounds like a dread- 
fiil sort of wickedness 

LADY FARWATERS. May I tiy to explam? 
THE CLERGYMAN Please do. Lady Far- 
waters But I wish you wouldnt call me IVIr 
Hammingtap. I am accustomed to be called 
Iddy among friends 

MRS HYERINQ What docs Iddy stand for? 
the clergyman WeB, in our home I was 
known as the idiot 

MRS HYERINQ Oh' I am sorry; I didnt know 
the CLERQYJIAN Not at all My sister was 

the Kiddy, so I became the Iddy. Do please 
call me that And be kmd to me I am w eak- 
minded and lose my head very easily, and I 
can see that you are all wonderfully clever 
and strongnunded. That is why I could be so 
happy here I can take in anytlung if you will 
only tell it to me in a gentle hushabyebaby 
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sort of way and call me Iddy Now go on. 
Lady Farwaters Excuse me for mterrupting 
you so long 

LADY FARWATERS You See, Iddy — 
iDDY Oh, thanks* 

LADY FARWATERS [conhnutng] — our four 
children are not like European children and 
not hke Asiatic children They have the east 
in their brams and the west in then- blood 
And at the same time they have the east in 
their blood and the west m their brains Well, 
from the tune when as tmy tots they could 
speak, they mvented fairy stones I thought 
it silly and dangerous, and wanted to stop 
them; but Prola would not let me she taught 
them a game called the heavenly parliament 
in which all of them told tales and added 
them to the general stock until a fairyland 
was bmlt up, with laws and rehgious rituals, 
and finally a great institution which they 
called the Superfamily It began bj my teU- 
mg them m my old conventional English way 
to love oneanother, but they would not have 
that at all they said it was vulgar nonsense 
and made them mterfere with oneanother 
and hate oneanother Then they hit out for 
themselves the idea that they were not to 
love oneanother, but that they were to be 
oneanother 

IDDY To be oneanother! I dont under- 
stand. 

SIR CHARLES Neither do I Pra and Prola 
think they understand it, but Lady Far- 
waters and I dont, and we dont pretend to 
We are too English But the practical side of 
R — the side that concerns you — is that Vashti 
and Maya are now grown up They must have 
children The boys will need a young wife 
IDDY You mean two wives 
lady FARWATERS Oh, a dozen, if so many 
of the right sort can be found. 

iddy But — but — but that would be poly- 
gamy 

PROLi You are m the east, Mr Iddy The 
east IS polygamous Try to remember that 
polygamists form an enormous majority of 
the subjects of the British Empire, and that 
J ou are not now m Clapham 

IDDY How dreadful! I never thought of 
that 

lady farwaters And the girls will need a 
young husband 

IDDY [imploringly] Two young husbands. 
Lad) Farwaters Oh please, two 
lady farwaters I think not, at first 


IDDY Oh! But I am not an oriental I am 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
HYEuiNO That means nothing to Vashti 
PRA And still less to Maya 
IDDY But — but — oh dear* dont you under- 
stand? I wantto marry Maya And if I marry 
Maya I cannot marry Vashti An English 
clergyman could not marry two women 
LADY FARWATERS From their point of view 
they ore not tw o women they are one Vashti 
is Maya; and Maya is Vashti 

IDDY But even if such a thing were possible 
how could I be faithful to Vashti without 
being unfaithful to Maya? I couldnt bear to 
be unfaithful to Maya 
LADY FARWATERS. Muya would regard the 
shghtest unfaithfulness to Vashti as a be- 
trayal of herself and a breach of your mar- 
riage vow 

IDDY But thats nonsense utter nonsense 
Please dont put such things into my head I 
am trymg so hard to keep sane, but you are 
ternf^ng me If only I could bring myself 
never to see Maya again I should rush out of 
this garden and make for home. But it would 
be hke rushing out of heaven I am most 
unhappy, and yet I am dreadfully happy I 
think I am under some sort of enchantment 
MRS HYERiNO Well, stick to the enchant- 
ment while It lasts Let hfe come to you 
PRA May I remmd you that not only 
Vashti and Maya, but all the ladies here, are 
mcluded m the superfamily compact 
IDDY Oh, how mce and comfortable that 
would be! They would be mothers to me 
PROLA [relmZvng Pro] Let him alone, Pra 
There is such a thmg as calflove Vashti and 
Maya ore qmte enough for him to begin with 
Maya has already driven him half mad. There 
IS no need for us old people to drive him qmtf 
out of his senses [5Ae mer] This bus gone fa 
enough Wait here alone, Mr Hammmgtap, 
to collect your thoughts Look at the flowers, 
breathe the air, open your soul to the m- 
fimte space of the sky Nature always helps 
IDDY [rwjug] Thank you. Lady Prola Yes 
that will be a great help. 

PROLA Come [SAe goet up the tieps and mto 
the house] 

They all rue and follom her, each hestomng 
a word of counsel or comfort on the distracted 
clergyman 

PRA RelaT. Take a full breath and then 
relax Do not strangle yourself with useless 
anxieties. [He goer] 
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LADY FARWATER3 Cast out feat, Iddy 
Warm heart. Clear mind. Think of having a 
thousand friends, a thousand wives, a thou- 
sand mothers pats him on the shoulder and 

goes'] 

SIR CHARLES Stand up to it, my boy The 
world is changing. Stand up to it \He goes] 
MRS HYERiNG Dont let fhat conscience of 
yours worry you. Let life come to you [iSAe 
goes]. 

HYERING Try to sleep a httle The mormng 
has been too much for you \He goes] 

IDDY Sleep* I will not sleep They want 
me to disgrace my cloth, but I wont. I wont 
relax I wont disobey my conscience* I wont 
smell those flowers I wont look at the sky. 
Nature is not good for me here Nature is 
eastern here: it's poison to an Englishman. 
I will think of England and tighten my- 
self up and puU myself together England* 
The Malvems! the Severn plain* the Welsh 
border* the three cathedrals! England that 
IS me I that am England* Damn and blast 
all these tropical paradises I am an English 
clergyman, and my place is m England. 
Floreat Etona* Back to England and all that 
England means to an Englishman* In this 
sign I shall conquer [He turns resolutely to go 
out as he came in, and finds himself face to face 
mth Maya, who has stolen in and listened gravely 
and intently to his exhortation 
IDDY [collapsing in despair on the parapet of 
the 7vel[] Oh Maya, let me go, let me go 
MAYA [sinking beside him with her arm round 
his neck] Speak to me from your soul, and not 
ivith words that you have picked up m the 
street 

IDDY. Respect my cloth. Miss Farwaters 
Maya. Maya Maya is my name I am the 
veil of the temple Rend me m twain. 

IDDY I wont I wiU go home and marry 
some honest English girl named Polly Per- 
kins [Shuddering in her embrace] Oh, Maya, 
darhng speak to me like a human bemg. 

Maya That is how I speak to you; but you 
do not recognize human speech when you 
hear it you crave for slang and small talk, 
and for readymade phrases that mean nothmg. 
Speak from your soul, and tell me do you 
love Vashti^ Would you die for Vashti? 

Iddy No 

MAYA a fiash of rage, springing up] 

Wretch* [Calmly and conclusively] You axe 
free Farewell [5Ae points hts way through the 
house], ’ 


IDDY [clutching at her robe] No, no Do not 
leave me I love you — you I would die for 
you That sounds like a word picked up in 
the street, but it is true. I would die for you 
ten tunes over. 

MAYA. It is not true Words, words, words 
out of the gutter. Vashti and Maya are one. 
you cannot love me if you do not love Vashti* 
you cannot die for me without dymg for 
Vashti 

IDDY. Oh, I assure you I can. 

MAYA Lies, hes If you can feel one heart 
throb for me that is not a throb for Vashti if 
for even an instant there are two women in 
your thoughts instead of one, then you do not 
know what love can be 

IDDY But it’s just the contrary I — 
v.vsHTi [who has entered silently, sits beside 
him and throws an arm round his shoulders] Do 
you not love me** Would you not die for me^ 
IDDY [mesmerized by her eyes] Oh DEAR!!! 
Yes* your eyes make my he^ melt your 
voice opens heaven to me I love you. I 
would die a thousand times for you 
VASHTI And Maya? You love Maya You 
would die a million tunes for Maya? 

IDDY. Yes, yes. I would die for either, for 
both, for one, for the other — 

MAYA For Vashti Maya? 

IDDY For Vashti Maya, for Maya Vashti 
VASHTI Your hves and ours are one life 
MAYA [sitting down beside hini] And this is 
the Kmgdom of love. 

The three embrace with interlaced arms and 
vanish in black darkness. 

ACT n 

A fine forenoon some years later The garden 
IS unchanged; hut inside the distant breakwater 
the harbor ts crowded with cruisers, and on the 
lawn near the steps is a writing table littered 
itith papers and furnished with a wireless tele- 
phone Sir Charles is sitting at the end of it mth 
his back to the house. Seated near him ts Pra 
Both are busy writing Hyenng enters 
SIR CHARLES Morrung, Hyermg 
HYERING Morning [He sits at the other end 
of the table after waving an acknowledgment of 
Pro’s indication of a salaavi]. Anything fresh? 

SIR CHARLES [pointing to the roadstead] Look* 
Five more crmsers m last mght The papers 
say it IS the first time the fleets of the British 
Empire have ever assembled in one place 
HYERING. I hope it will never happen agam. 
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If we dont get nd of them qmckly there 
will be the biggest naval battle on record 
They are quarrelling already like Kilkenny 
cats 

siH CHARLES What about? 

HYEiuNo Oh, about everything About 
moonngs, about firing salutes which has the 
right to fire first? about flags, about shore 
parties, about nothing We shall never be 
able to keep the peace between them The 
Quebec has got alongside the Belfast The 
Quebec has announced Mass at eleven on 
All Samts Day, and the Belfast has an- 
nounced finng practice at the same hour 
Do you see that sloop that came m last night? 
sia CHARLES What is it? 

HYEHiNo The Pitcairn Island fleet They 
are Seventh Day Adventists, and are quite 
sure the Judgment Day is fii.ed for five 
o’clock this afternoon They propose to do 
nothing until then but smg hymns The Irish 
Free State admiral threatens to sink them 
if they dont stop How am I to keep them 
qmet? 

PRA Dont keep them quiet Their squabbles 
iviU make them forget what they were sent 
here for 

HYERDto Forgetl not they I have six 
ultimatums from their admirals, all espmng 
at noon today Look. [He takes a batch of 
letters from his pocket and throws them on the 
(able] 

SIR CHARLES [pointing to the letters on the table] 
Look at these* 

PRA All about Iddy 

SIR CHARLES Iddy has got mto the head- 
hnes at home The cables are humming with 
Iddy Iddy has convulsed the Empire, con- 
found him! 

hyebinq Anything fresh from London or 
Delhi? 

SIR CHARLES The same old songs 'The 
Church of England wont tolerate polygamy 
on any terms, and insists on our prosecuting 
Iddy if we cannot whitewash him Delhi 
'^‘'clares that any attempt to persecute poly- 
my would be an insult to the religions of 
dia 

PRA The Cultural Minister at Delhi adds a 
jstscnpt to say that as he has been married 
fo hundred and thirtyfour tunes, and could 
It have hved on his salary mthaut the 
limes, the protest of the Church of England 
tens a great want of consideration for his 
itiihAn Ma „ hundred and seventeen 


children surviving 

SIR CHARLES Then there's a chap I never 
heard of, calling himself the Cahph of British 
Islam He demands that Iddy shall put away 
all his wives except four 

HVERiNU What does the Foreign Office say 
to that? 

PRA. The Foreign Office hails it as a happy 
Solution of a difficulty that threatened to be 
very senous 

HYERiNo What do you think about it all 
yourself, Pra? 

PRA Think* Thought has no place m such 
discussions Each of them must learn that 
Its ideas are not everybody’s ideas Here is 
a cablegram from the League of Bnbsh Im- 
penal Womanhood, Vancouver and Pretona. 
"Bum him ahve and his hussies with him ’’ 
Do you expect me to think about such 
people? 

HYERijjo Nobody has made any practical 
suggestion, I suppose? 

PRA The Umted States mtervene inth a 
friendly suggestion that the parties should be 
divorced But the Irish Free State wU not 
hear of divorce, and points out that if the 
parties become Catholics tbeur marriages can 
be annulled with the greatest ease 

HYERiNO Oh, the west! the west! the west! 

PRA Oh, the east! the east! the east! I 
tried to reconcile them, and I had only two 
successes you and Lady Farwaters 

HYERiNQ You kicked me mto the sea 

SIR CHARLES You made love to Lady Far- 
waters 

PRA I had to use that method with very 
crude novices, and Lady Fonvaters, with her 
Enghsh ladyhke bnngmg-up, was so crude 
that she really could not imderstand any 
purely mtellectual appeal Your oivn uund, 
thanks to your pubhc school and umversity, 
was m an even worse condition, and Prola 
had to convert you by the same elementary 
method Well, it has worked, up to a pomt 
The insight you obtamed mto eastern modes 
of thought has enabled you to govern the 
eastern croivn colomes with extaraordinary 
success Downmg Street hated you, but 
Delhi supported you, and smee India won 
Domimon status DeDu has been the centre 
of the British Empire You, Hyering, have 
had the same diplomatic success in the east 
for the same reason But beyond this we have 
been unable to advance a step Our dream 
of founding a millennial world culture the 
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dream wluch muted Prola and Pra as you 
first knew them, and then muted us all six, 
has ended on a single household ivith four 
children, wonderful and beautiful, but sterile 
\Vhen we had to find a husband for the 
blossonung girls, only one man was found 
capable of merging himself m the umty of 
the family a man fed on air from his child- 
hood. And how has this paragon turned out? 
An impotent simpleton It would be im- 
possible to conceive a human bemg of less 
consequence m the world. Amd yet, look’ 
There is the Imperial Armada, in which every 
petty provmce insists on its separate fleet, 
every trumpery islet its battleship, its cruiser, 
or at least its sloop or gunboat' T^y aie they 
here, armed to the teeth, threatening what 
they call their sanctions? a word that once 
meant the approval of the gods, and now 
means bombs full of poison gas. Solely on 
account of the simpleton To reform his 
morals, half of them want to ram destruc- 
tion on this httle household of ours, and the 
other half is determined to sink them if they 
attempt it. 

HYERiNG. They darent use their bombs, you 
know. 

PRA. True; but what is to prevent them 
from takmg to them fists and coming ashore 
to fight it out on the beach wth sticks and 
bottles and stones, or with their fists^ What 
do the ultimatums say, Hyermg'' 

HYERING \r ending tkeni\ Number one from 
the English admirah “If the polygamist- 
adulterer Hammmgtap is not handed over by 
noon tomorrow” that is today “I shall be 
obhged to open fire on Government House ” 
Number two, from the commander of the 
Bombay Squadron. “Unless an uneqmvocal 
guarantee of the safety and hberty of Mr 
Ha mmmg tap be m my hands by noon to- 
day” that came this morning “I shall land a 
shore party eqmpped with machine guns and 
tear gas bombs to assist the local pohce mthe 
protection of his person ” Number three. “I 
have repeatedly informed you that the im- 
penal provmce of Holy Island demands the 
unmediate and exemplary combustion of the 
abominable hbertme and damnable apostate 
knoivn as Phosfor Hammmgtap The patience 
of the Holy Island fleet will be exhausted at 
noon on the ISth” today “and the capital of 
the Unexpected Islands must take the con- 
sequences ” Number four — 

SIR CHARUss Oh, bother number four! 


They are aU the same’ not one of them has 
ongmahty enough to fix half-past-eleven or a 
quarter-to-one. 

HYERING By the way, Pra, have you taken 
any steps? I havnt 

PRA. Yes I have Dont wony I have sent 
a message 

SIB CHARLES What message? 

PRA. The Mayor of the Port earnestly begs 
the commanders of the unpenal fleet to sus- 
pend action for another day, as his attention 
IS urgently occupied by a serious outbreak 
of smallpox m the harbor district 

SIB CHARLES Good. [The loom of a cannon 
interrupts fi»n] There goes the noonday can- 
non' 

HYERING. I hope they got the message m 
tim e 

The garden and its occupants vanish When 
they reappear, the harbor is empty, not a ship is 
visible The writing table, with its chairs and 
papers, has been removed and replaced by a 
small tea-table Tea is ready. The wireless tele- 
phone ts still there 

Fashii and Maya are in their shrines. Lady 
Farwaters is sitting on the western stone seat, 
with Mrs Hyenng beside her on her right Prola 
IS sitting on the eastern seat Allfve ladies are 
taking tea. 

Pra comes from the house with Sir Charles 
and Hyenng They help themselves to tea Pra 
abstains. 

SIB CHARLES Not a blessed ship left m the 
harbor' Your message certainly did the trick, 
Pra [He sits down beside Prola, on her lef£\ 

PRA \sitdng down between the two British 
ladies'^ They may come back. 

HYERING [sitting beside Prola, on her right\ 
Not a bit of it By the time the fleet realizes 
that it has been humbugged the Empire wiU 
be tired of Iddy 

VASHTi. The world is tned of Iddy 

5IAYA I am tired of Iddy. 

VASHTI Iddy IS a pestilence 

MAYA Iddy IS a bore 

VASHTI. Let us throw ourselves mto the sea 
to escape from Iddy 

MAYA Let us throw Iddy mto the sea that 
he may escape from himself 

VASHTI You are wise, Prola. Tell us how to 
get nd of Iddy 

MAYA We cannot endure Jddy for ever, 
Prola 

PROLA. You tivo chose him, not I. 
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MAYA. We were young we did not know. 
VASHTi Help us, Pra You have lost faith 
in us, but your wits are still keen 

MAYA Pra we beseech thee Abohsh the 
incubus 

VASHTI Give him peace that we may have 
rest 

MAYA Give him rest that we may have 
peace 

VASHTI Let him be as he was before we 
knew him. 

MAYA When we were happy 
VASHTI When he was innocent 
PEA You raised this strange spmt. I can- 
not exorcise him 

VASHTI Rather than endure him I will 
empty the heavens of their ram and dew 
MAYA Silence him, O ye stars 
Iddy comes from the house tn a condition of 
lasy self-complacence He ts received m dead 
silence Nobody looks at him He pours himself 
out a cup of tea The silence becomes gnm. He 
sits down on the grass at Praia’s feel, and sips 
his tea. The silence continues 
IDDY [at last] I am a futile creature 
They all turn as if stung and look at him. Then 
they resume their attitudes of deadly endurance. 

IDDY It IS a terrible thing to be loved. I 
dont suppose any man has ever been loved as 
I have been loved, or loved as 1 have loved 
But there’s not so much m it as people say 
I am wntmg a sermon about it It is a sermon 
on Etermty 

They look at him as before 
IDDY The hne I am going to take is tbiq 
We have never been able to imagme etermty 
properly St John of Patmos started the 
notion of playing harps and singing praises 
for ever and ever But the organist tells me 
that composers have to use the harp very 
sparmgly because, though it makes a very 
pretty effect at first, you get tired of it so 
soon. You couldnt go on playing the harp for 
ever, and if you sang “Worthy is the Lamb’’ 
for ever you would drive the Lamb mad. 
’The notion is that you cant have too much of 
a good thing, but you can you can bear hard- 
much longer than you could bear heaven, 
e 13 hke music Music is very mce the 
anist says that when the wickedness of 
nkmd tempts him to despair he comforts 
nself by remembering that the human race 
oduced Mozart, but a woman who plays 
le piano all day is a curse A woman who 
aakes lov e to you all day is much worse, and 


yet nothing is loveher than love, up to a 
pomt. We all love one another here m a 
wonderfiil way; I love Vashti, I love Maya, I 
Iqve Prola, and they all love me so wonder- 
fully that their three loves are only one love 
But it IS my behef that some day we’E have 
to try something else If we dont well come 
to hate one another 

VASHTI If It IS any consolation to you, Iddy, 
I can assure you that I already hate you so 
mtensely that if it were m my nature to kiU 
anything I should kill you 
IDDY 'There nowl I ought to be wounded 
and horrified, but I’m not 1 feel as if youd 
given me a strawberry ice 'Thank you, dear 
Vashti, thank you You give me hope that 
even Maya will get tired of me someday 
MAYA I have been on the pomt of beatmg 
you to a jelly for ever so long past, but just 
as my fists were clenched to do it you always 
managed to come out with some stroke of 
idiocy that was either so funny or so piteous 
that I have kissed you instead 
IDDY You make me happier than I have 
been for months But, you know, that does 
not settle my difficultaes I dont know 
whether other people are hke me or not — 
LADY FARWATEHS No, Iddy you are umque. 
IDDY Anyhow, I have made a discovery as 
regards myself 

VASHTI. Enough 13 known already. 

MAYA Seek no further there is nothing 
there 

VASHTI 'There never has been anything 
IDDY Shut up, you two 'This is something 
really mterestmg I am writing a second 
sermon 

AU, THE BEST [gOSp] 111111! 

PBA. Was etermty not long enough for one 
sermon? 

IDDY This one is on love 
VASHTI [springing up] I will cast myself 
down fi:om a precipice 
MAYA [springing up] I will gas myself 
IDDY, Oh, not until you have heard my 
sermon, please 

PBOLA. Listen to him, children. Respect the 
wisdom of the fool 

VASHTI [resuming her goddess-in-a-shnne ath- 
tude] The oracles of the wise are unheeded 
Silence for the Kmg of Idiots 
MAYA [also enshrining herself] Speak, Solo- 
mon 

IDDY Well, the discovery I have made is 
that we were commanded to love our enemies 
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because loving is good for us and dreadfully 
bad for them I love you all heie mtensely; 
and I enjoy loving you I love Vashti; I love 
Maya, and I adore Prola nath a passion that 
grows and deepens from year to year 
PROLA. Dolt! I am too old 
iDDY You were never young and you wll 
never be old You are the way and the hght 
for me But you have never loved me and 
never will love me. You have never loved 
anythmg human Avhy should you? Nothing 
human is good enough to be loved But every 
decent human creature has some capacity for 
loving Look at me! What a httle worm I ami 
My sermons are wretched stuff, except these 
last two, which I think really have somethmg 
in them I cannot bear being loved, because 
I know that I am a worm, and that nobody 
could love me unless they were completely 
deluded as to my merits But I can love, and 
dehght in loving I love Veishti for hating me, 
because she is qmte right to hate me her 
hatred is a proof of her beautiful clear judg- 
ment I love Maya for being out of all 
patience ^vith me, because I know that I am 
enough to drive anybody mad, and she is 
wise enough to know how worthless I am I 
love Prola because she is far above loving or 
hating me; and there is something about her 
dark beauty that — 

PROLA [kicking kini\ Silence, simpleton Let 
the unspeakable remam unspoken 

iDDY I dont jmnd your kickmg me, Prola 
you understand, and that is enough for me 
And noAV you see what a jolly fine sermon it 
•will be, and why I shall be so happy here with 
you from this day on For I have the joy of 
loving you all ivithout the burden of bemg 
loved m return, or the falsehood of bemg 
idolized 

MAYA. Solomon has spoken. 

VASHTi Stupendous 

LADY FARWATERS. Do not mock, darhugs 
There is somethmg m what he says. 

xiAYA [desperalely^ But how are we to get 
nd of him? He is settlmg down with us for 
life 

VASHTi We have brought him on ourselves. 
MAYA We cannot make him hate us 
VASHTI He ivill go ivith us to heaven 
MAYA In the depths of hell he ivill find us 
Kanchin and Janga enter processtonally, 
reading Tieivspapers 
KANCHIN News! 

JANGA News! 


They sit enshrined, foursquare mth their 
sisters 

KANCHIN. By ■wireless 
JANGA Tomorrow's three o’clock edifaon. 
KANCHIN. The land that brought forth Iddy 
begins the Apocalypse 

HYERiNG What do you mean? Has any- 
thmg happened m England? 

KANCHIN England has broken loose 
SIR CHARLES. What do you mean? broken 
loose Eead the news, man Out ivith it 
KANCHIN [reading the headlines'] Dissolution 
of the British Empire 
JANGA [reading] Withdrawal of England 
from the Empire 

KANCHIN England strikes for independence 
JANGA Dowmng Street declares for a right 
httle tight httle island. 

KANCHIN The British Prune Minister cuts 
the cable and gives the new slogan. 

JANGA Back to Elizabeth’s England, and to 
hell with the empire' 

KANCHIN. Ireland to the rescue! 

JANGA Free State President declares fre- 
land cannot permit England to break the 
umty of the empire Ireland wdl lead the 
attack on treason and disruption. 

KANCHIN The Prune Minister’s reply to the 
President suppressed as unprmtable. 

JANGA. Canada claims position of premier 
Dommion left vacant by the secession of 
England. 

KANCHIN. Austraha counterclaims as metro- 
pohtan dommion 

j.ANGA New Zealand proclaims a butter 
blockade until its claim to precedence is 
recognized by Austraha. 

KANCHIN South Africa renames Capetoivn 
Empne City, and gives notice to all Britishers 
to clear out of Africa ■withm ten days. 

JANGA His Holmess the Pope calls on all 
Christendom to celebrate the passmg away 
of the last vain dream of earthly empne, and 
the umty of all hving souls m the Cathohc 
Kingdom of God and his Church. 

LADY FARWATERS 'That sounds like the 
voice of a groivn-up man through the whoop- 
mg of a pack of schoolboys. 

JANGA [prosaically] So far, there have been 
no disturbances and httle popular interest 
KANCHIN. The various mtemabonal Boards 
are carrymg on as usual. 

JANGA. Today’s football — 

PROLA. No, Janga: certainly not 

SIR CHARLES But what becomes of our jobs 
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JANQA. Set them to kill one another, and 
lie 

KANcHiN, Dmde and govern 
VASHTi. Feed them on splendid "words. 
MAYA. Dazzle them mth our beauty. 

MRS HVERiXG. Well I never' 
iDDY Excuse me I’m gomg mto the 

ouse to get the field glass. \He goes up the 
'eps\ 

MRS HVUHNG. Whatever do you want the 
eld glass for-* 

mBY [pointing to the sky] There’s a strange 
urd flying about there I think it’s an alba- 
ross. [He goes into the liousc]. 

VASHTI, MjVYA, kaxchin, jahga. [kissitig after 
im] Liar Baby. Dastard Hypocrite 
SIR CHARXE3 [laughing'\ An albatross I Now 
rould anybody m the world, ov er the age of 
IX, except Iddy, mvent such a ridiculous 
xcuse for gomg to Ins room to indulge m his 
loor httle secret ^^ce of cigaret smokmg? 
MAYA Faugh! The unkissable. 

VASHTI. The air poisoner 
KANCHIN. The albatrocity 
MAY A, VASHTI, JANGA [shocked by tAe pun] Oh" 
LADY FARWATEBS Cant you fouT darhngs 
lo something useful instead of sitting there 
leafening us ivith your slogans^ 

KANCHIN [spruiging erec£] Yes, action 
lotion’ 

JANGA [rising similarly] No more of this end- 
ess talk' talkl talk! 

VASHTI Yes, action' danng! Let us rob 
MAY V. Let us shoot. 

KANCHIN. Let us die for somethmg 
’ JANGA For our flag and for our Lhnpress. 
VASHTI. For our country, right or wrong 
MAYA Let there he sex appeal Let the 
women make the men brave 
KANCHIN We must defend our homes. 
jUNGA Our women 
v.vsHTi Our native soil 
MAYA It IS sweet to die for one’s country. 
VASHTI It is glorious to outface death. 

ALL FOUR. Yes Death' death' Glory' glory' 
FROLA Hold yom tongues, you young 
whelps Is this what we have brought you up 
for’ 

FRA Stop screaming about nothing, iviU 
you Use your mmds 
MAYA We have no irunds 
VASHTI. We have imaginations 
KANCHIN. We have made this house a 
temple 

JANGA. We have made Prola its goddess 


MAYA We have made it a palace 
VASHTI A palace for Queen Prola. 

KANCHIN She shall reign 
JANGA For ever and ever. 

VASHTI AND MAYA [in KRiJon] Had, Prola, our 
goddess' 

KANCHIN AND JANGA [in ««iso;i] Had, Prola, 
our empress! 

ALL FOUR [rushing down to the lawn and 
throwing themselves on their hiees before her] 
Had' 

prola Wdl you provoke me to box your 
ears, you abommable idolaters? Get up this 
instant Go and scrub the floors. Do anythmg 
that IS dirty and grubby and smelly enough 
to shew that you hve in a real world and not 
m a fool’s paradise If I catch you grovelling 
to me, a creature of the same clay as your- 
selves, but fortunately for you with a httle 
more common sense, I will beat the slavish- 
ness out of your bones 

MAYA. Oh, what ecstasy to be beaten by 
Prola' 

VASHTI To feel ber rule in the last ex- 
tremity of paml 

KANCHIN To suffer for her' 

JANGA To die for her' 

PROLA Get out, all four My empire is not 
of such as you. Begone 
MAYA. How lovely is obedience' [She males 
an obeisance and runs away through the garden] 
VASHTI Obedience is freedom from the m- 
tolerable fatigue of thought [iS^^e makes her 
obeisance and sails away, disappearing between 
the garden and the house] 

KANCHIN You speak as an empress should 
speak. [He salaams and bounds off after Maya] 
JANGA The voice of authorlly gives us 
strength and unity Command us always 
thus it is what we need and love [He strides 
away in Vashiis footsteps] 

PROLA. An excuse for leaving everything 
to me Lazy, lazy, lazy! Someday jHeaven 
ivill get tired of lazy people; and the Pitcairn 
Islanders ivill see their Day of Judgment at 
last. 

A distant fusillade of shotguns answers her 
SIR CHARLES Shooting' What Can the matter 
be-* 

They all nse and listen anxiously 
A trumpet call rings out from the sky. 


adlti. 
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HYERiNO Wtcre on eartli did that come 
from? There is not such a thing as a trumpet 
m the island. 

The four come rushing back into the garden, 
Tvtldly excited 

kanchin Look, look, qmck’ The albatross 
PRA {risingl The albatross!* 

MAYA Yes Iddy’s albatross Look! 
jANOA. Flymg all over the toirn 
VASHTi [poinUng] There it goes See 
A second fusillade of shotguns, much nearer 
MAYA Oh, theyre all trymg to shoot it 
Brutes! 

kanchin They havnt hit it Here it comes 
MAYA It’s flying this way 
VASHTI It’s swooping doivn 
Jddy comes from the house and trots doten the 
steps with afield glass in his hand 

IDDY Ive been looking at it through the 
ivmdow for the last five mmutes It isnt an 
albatross Look at it through this [He hands 
the glass to Pro] 

KANCHIN Then what is it? 
iDDY I think it’s an angel 
JANOA Oh get out, you silly idiot 
PRA [faoihng through the glassi That is no 
bird 

An angel flies down into the middle of the 
garden General stupefaction He shakes himself 
Quantities of bullets and small shot fall from his 
wings and clothes 

THE ANOEii Really, your people ought to 
know better than to shoot at an angel 
MAYA Axe you an angel? 

THE ANQEL Well, what do you suppose I 
am? 

VASHTI Of course he is an angeh Look at 
his wmgs 

THE ANOEL. Attention, please! Have you 
not heard the trumpet? This is the Judg- 
ment Day 

All, THE BEST The what???!!> 

THE iNoEL. The Judgment Day The Day 
of Judgment 

SIR CHARLES Well I’ll be damned! 

THE ANOEL. Very possibly 
HYERINO Do you mean that the Pitcairn 
Islanders were right after ah'*' 

THE ANOEL Yes You are aR now under 
judgment, m common -with the rest of the 
English speaking peoples, Dont gape at me 
as if ) ou had never seen an angel before 
PR0L,v But we never have 
THE ANOEL [relaxing^ True Ha ha ha* Well, 
)ou thoroughly understand, dont you, that 


your records are now" being looked into with 
a view to deciding whether you are worth 
your salt or not 

PRA And suppose it is decided that we are 
not worth our salt? 

THE ANOEL [reajjtinug them tn a pleasantly 
offhanded manner] Then you will simply dis- 
appear that IS ah You will no longer exist 
Dont let me keep you all standing Sit down 
if you like Never mmd me sitting and stand- 
ing are all ahke to an angel However — [he 
sits down on the parapet of the well] 

They sit as before, the four superchildren en- 
shrining themselves as usual 

The telephone rings Hyertng rises and takes 


HYERINO [io ike ojigel] Excuse me [To the 
telephone] Yes? Hyermg speakmg Some- 
body what? Oh! somebody foohng on 

the wireless Well, theyre not foohng an 
angel has just landed here to tell us the same 
thing An angel A for arrowroot, N for 
mtrogen, G for — thata it an angel Well, 
after all, the Judgment Day had to come 
some day, hadnt it? Why not this day as well 
as another? I’ll ask the angel about it 
and ring you later Goodbye [He rings off] 
Look here, angel The vnreless has been on 
all over Europe London reports the Judg- 
ment Day in full swmg, but Pans knows 
nothing about it, Hilversum knows nothing 
about it, Berlm, Rome, Madrid, and Geneva 
know nothmg about it, and Moscow says the 
Bntish bourgeoisie has been dnven mad by 
its sup erstiUons How do you account for that? 
If It IS the Judgment Day in England it 
must be the Judgment Day everywhere 

THE ANOEL Why? 

HYERINO [sitting dowri] Well, it stands to 
reason 

THE ANOEL. Docs it? Would it be reasonable 
to try cases m hundreds of different lands 
and languages and creeds and colors on the 
same day m the same place? Of course not 
'The whole busmess will last longer than 
what you call a year We gave the Enghsh 
speaking folk the first turn m comphment 
to one of your big guns — a dean — name of 
Inge, I thmk I announced it to him last 
mght m a dream, and asked hun whether the 
Enghsh would appreciate the comphment. 
He said he thought they would prefer to 
put it off as long as possible, but that they 
needed it badly and he was ready The other 
languages will follow The Umted States of 
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America will be tried tomorrow, Australasia 
next day, Scotland next, then Ireland — 

LADY FARWATERS. But excusc me they do 
not speak different languages. ! 

THE ANGEL They sound different to us. 

SIR CHARLES I wonder how they are taking 
it m England. 

THE ANGEL I am afraid most of them are 
incapable of understandmg the ways of 
heaven. They go motoring or golfing on Sun- 
days instead of going to church; and they 
never open a Bible When you mentaon Adam 
and Eve, or Cam and Abel, to say nothing of 
the Day of Judgment, they dont know what 
you are talking about The others — ^the pious 
ones — ^thmk we have come to dig up all the, 
skeletons and put them through one of then- 
shocking cmmnal trials They actually expect 
us to make angels of them for ever and ever 

MRS HYERiNG See here, angel This isnt a 
proper sort of Judgment Day. It’s a fine day 
It’s hke Bank Hobday. 

THE ANGEL. And pray why should the Day 
of Judgment not be a fine day? 

MRS HYERiNQ. Well, it’s hardly what we 
were led to expect, you know. 

JANQA "The heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise.’’ 

KANCHiN. “'The elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ’’ 

jANGA "The earth also and the works that 
are therem shall be burnt up ’’ 

VASHTi. The stars are fixed m their courses 
They have not fallen to the earth. 

MAYA 'The heavens are silent Where are 
the seven thunders? 

VASHTI The seven vials full of the wrath of 
God? 

JANGA. The four horses? 

KANCHIN 'The two -witnesses? 

THE ANGEL My good people, if you want 
these things you must provide them for your- 
selves If you w'ant a great noise, you have 
your cannons If you want a fervent heat to 
burn up the earth you have your high ex- 
plosives If you want vials of wrath to ram 
doivn on you, they are ready m your arsenals, 
full of poison gases. Some years ago you had 
them all in full play, bummg up the earth 
and spreading death, famme, and pestilence 
But the sprmg came and created hfe faster 
than you could destroy it The buds sang 
over your trenches; and then promise of 
summer was fulfilled The sim that shone un- ' 
disturbed on your pitiful Day of Wrath shines 


today over Heaven’s Day of Judgment It 
will continue to hght us and ivarm us; and 
there will be no noise nor ivrath nor fire nor 
thunder nor destruction nor plagues nor 
terrors of any sort. I am afraid you ivill find 
it very dull 

LADY FARWATERS [politely] Not at all Pray 
dont think that. 

MRS HYERING. Well, a httlc good manners 
never does any harm, but I tell you straight. 
Mister Angel, I cant feel as if there was any- 
thmg particular happenmg, m spite of you 
and your wings Ive only just had my tea; 
and I cant feel a bit serious without any pre- 
paration or even an organ plajrmg. 

THE ANGEL You Will feel senous enough 
presently when thmgs begin to happen. 

MRS HYERING Ycs, but ivhat thmgs? 

THE ANGEL What was foretold to you “His 
angels shall gather together his elect 'Then 
shall two be m the field the one shall be 
taken and the other left Two women shall 
be grmdmg at the miU The one shall be 
taken and the other left ’’ 

MRS HYERING. But which? Thats what I 
want to know 

PROLA There is nothing new m this taking 
of the one and leaving the other natural 
death has always been doing it 

THE ANGEL. Natural death does it sense- 
lessly, hke a bhnd child throwing stones We 
angels are executmg a judgment The hves 
which have no use, no meaning, no purpose, 
will fade out You ivill have to justify your 
existence or perish Only the elect shall 
sur\Tve 

MRS HYERING But where does the end of 
the world come m? 

THE ANGEL The Day of Judgment is not 
the end of the world, but the end of its child- 
hood and the begmnmg of its responsible 
maturity So now you know, and my busmess 
with you 13 ended [ils mcs] Is there any 
way of gettmg out on the roof of this house? 

SIR CHARLES [n«7ig] Ccrtamly it is a flat 
roof where we often sit [He leads the 7vay to 
the housel 

KANCHIN In theory 

JANGA In fact we never sit there 

THE ANGEL. That does not matter AH I 
want IS a parapet to take off from Like the 
albatross, I cannot rise from the sround ivith- 
out great difiiculty An angel is far from being 
the perfect organism you imagme 'There is 
always something better 
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VASHTi Excelsior 

all four [rising and staging nociferously] 
Eck-cel-see-orr! Eck-cel-see-orl 

THE ANGEL [putting fus Jingo’S tn kts ear^ 
Please, no In heaven we are tired of singing 
It is not done now [He follows Str Charles 
out\ 

KANCHiN Lets see him take off 
The four rush up the garden and look up at 
the roof The others nse and match 

JANQA [calling up\ Start mto the wind, old 
man Spnng off hard, from the ball of the 
foot Dont fall on us 

KANcniN Oopsh> Off he goes 
The heating of the angel’s wings ts heard 
VASHTI He makes a noise like a vacuum 
cleaner 

MAYA [wafting lasses'l Goodbye, silly old 
Excelsior 

The noise stops 

JANGA His wings have stopped beating He 
IS soanng up the wmd 

KANCHIN He IS getting smaller and smaller 
His speed must be temfic 
MAYA He 13 too small for an albatross 
VASHTI He IS smaller than a canary 
KANCHIN He IS out of Sight 
MAYA. There! One last ghnt of the sun on 
his ivmgs He is gone 

The four troop back and resume their seats 
The others sit as before, except that Iddy deserts 
Prola and sits on the well parapet Sir Charles 
returns from the house with a batch of wireless 
messages in his hand 

SIR CHARLES [sitting in hts former place\ 
Well, my dears the Judgment Day is over, 
it seems 

IDDY. I cant beheve it was the Judgment 
Day 

PRA Why? 

IDDY Well, I thought some special notice 
would have been taken of the clergy Re- 
ser\ ed seats or somethmg hke that But he 
treated me as if I were only the organ blower 
SIR CHARLES There are such a lot of pnests 
in the world, Iddy It would be impossible to 
resen e seats for them all 

IDDV Oh, I meant only the clergy of the 
Church of England, of course 
MRS HYERiNo What I cant get over is their 
sendmg along just one angel to judge us, as 
if M e idnt matter 

L.VDY FvRWATERs He actually went away 
and forgot to judge us 
j PB-v I am not so sure of that. 


IDDY Well, are we sheep or goats? tell me 
that 

MAYA You are a sheep, Iddy, my sweet 
there can be no doubt about that 

IDDY [bursting into tears'] I love you, Maya, 
and you always say unkind things to me [He 
rushes away through the garden, sobbing] 

MAYA Oh, poor Iddy! I’U go and soothe 
hun with a thousand kisses [She runs after 
hiiti] 

hyering [to Sir Charles] What have you got 
there? Any neiis from London? 

SIR CHARLES Yes Exchange Telegraph and 
Reuters Copyright reserved 
HYERINO Lets have it 
SIR CHARLES [reading] “Judgment Day 
Widespread mcreduhty as to anything havmg 
really happened. Reported appearance of 
angels m several quarters generally dis- 
beheved. Several -mtnesses are qualifymg or 
withdrawmg their statements m deference 
to the prevaihng scepticism ” 

HYERINO We shall have to be careful too, 
Charles Who will beheve us if we tell this 
yam of an angel flymg down mto the garden? 

SIR CHARLES I suppose SO I never thought 
ofitm that way Still, listen to this [Reading] 
“Pohceman who attempted to arrest angel 
m Leicester Square removed to mental hos- 
pital Church Assembly at Lambeth Palace 
decides by a large majority that there has 
been a Visitation Dissenting mmonty, led 
by the Bishop of Edgbaston, denounces the 
reports as nonsense that would not impose 
even on the Society for Psychical Research 
His Hohness the Pope warns Christendom 
that supernatural commumcations reachmg 
the earth otherwise than through the Church 
are contrary to the Cathohc faith, and, if 
authentic, must be regarded as demomacal 
Cabmet hastily summoned to discuss the 
situation. Prime Minister, speakmg m em- 
ergency meetmg at the Mansion House, 
declares that reports of utterances by angels 
are hopelessly contradictory, and that al- 
leged verbatim reports by shorthand writers 
contam vulgar expressions The Govern- 
ment could not in any case allow the British 
Empire to be placed m the posibon of bemg 
judged by a commission of a few angels 
instead of by direct divine authority Such a 
slight to the flag would never be tolerated 
by Englishmen, and the Cabmet was unam- 
mous m refusmg to beheve that such an out- 
rage had occurred The Prime Minister’s 
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speech was received with thimderoiis ap- 
plause, the audience nsing spontaneously to 
sing the National Anthem.” 

PRA They would . 

siH CHARLES \looling at another paperl Hallo* 
Whats this^ [jReoding] “Later During the 
singing of the second verse of the National 
Anthem at the Mansion House the pro- 
ceedings were mterrupted by the appearance 
of an angel with a flaming sword who 
demanded truculently what they meant by 
ordenng God about to do their dirty pohtical 
work. He was accompamed by unruly cher- 
ubim who floated about tweakmg the Lord 
Mayor’s nose, pouring ink into the Prime 
Minister’s hat, and smgmg derisively Con- 
Found Their PoU-It-Ticks Part of the audi- 
ence fell to theu* knees, repeatmg the Con- 
fession Others rushed frantically to the 
doors Two Salvation lasses stemmed the 
rush, at great personal danger to themselves, 
by standing in the doorway and smgmg Let 
Amgels Prostrate Fall Order was restored 
by the Prime Minister, who offered the angel 
an unreserved apology and an undertaking 
that the offending verse should not be sung 
agam A new one is to be provided by the 
Poet Laureate The Premier’s last words 
were lost through the misconduct of a cherub 
who butted him violently m the solar plexus 
A wave of the angel’s sword and a ternble 
thunderclap then threw the entne audience 
prone to the floor When they rose to their 
feet the angel and the cherubs had dis- 
appeared.” 

HYERiNG. Oh, an mvention. We cant 
swallow those cherubs, really. 

SIR CHARLES up a third paper] 'This 

sounds a httle more plausible “A repre- 
sentative of the Fascist Press has called at 
the War Office to ask whether any steps are 
being taken to defend the right of pubhc 
meeting, and to deal with the angehc peril 
The Commander-m-Chief, whilst denymg 
that there is any such thmg as a right of 
pubhc meeting by imdisciplmed and irre- 
sponsible persons, declared that the Mansion 
House mcident was qmte mcomprehensible 
to him, as he could not conceive how the only 
really practical part of the National Anthem 
could give any offence Any suggestion that 
it was not the plam duty of the Ruler of the 
Umverse to confound England’s enemies 
could only lead to widespread atheism. 'The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, mterviewed last 


mght, said that he could not make head or 
tail of the reports, but that he could assure 
the pubhc that whatever had really hap- 
pened, the British Navy would not take it 
l3ung down Later A Hyde Park orator was 
throivn mto the Serpentine for saymg that 
the British Fanpire was not the only pebble 
on the beach. He has been fined thirty shil- 
hngs for bemg m unlaivful possession of a 
life buoy, the property of the Royal Humane 
Society There can be no doubt that the dis- 
paragmg remarks and assumed supenonty of 
the angels has started a wave of patriotism 
throughout the country which is bound to 
lead to action of some sort ” 

PRA Which means, if it means anythmg, 
that England’s next war will be a war ivith 
heaven. 

PROLA. Nothmg new m that England has 
been at war -with heaven for many a long 
year 

VASHTi \inspirei] The most splendid of aU 
her wars* 

KANCHiN. The last conquest left to her to 
achieve* 

VASHTI To overcome the angels' 

JANGA To plant the flag of England on the 
ramparts of heaven itself* that is the final 
glory 

PROLA Oh go away, children, go away 
Now that Maya has gone to kiss somebody, 
there is nothing left for you to glorify but 
smcide 

VASHTI [miRg] I rebel 

JANGA [ming] We rebel against Prola, the 
goddess empress ■■ 

KANCHIN [rmag] Prola has turned back from 
the forlorn hope 

VASHTI Prola IS a coward She fears defeat 
and death. 

KANCHIN Without death there can be no 
heroism. ^ 

JANGA Without faith unto death there can 
be no faith 

VASHTI Prola has failed us m the great Day 
of Judgment. 

KANCHIN Our souls have been called to 
their final account 

ALL THREE \inarching away through the gar- 
den] Guilty, Prola gmlty Adieu, Prola* 

PROLA. Oh, adieu until you all want your 
tea 

PRA. We have taught them eveiythmg 
except common sense. 

LAny FARWATERS. We have taught them 
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everything except how to work for their 
daily bread instead of praying for it 
PHOLA It 13 dangerous to educate fools 
PRA It IS still more dangerous to leave 
them uneducated. 

MBS HYEiUNO There just shouldnt be any 
fools They wemt bom fools we made fools 
of them 

PRA We must stop makmg fools 
Iddy returns alone Sotnething strange has 
happe?ted to ktm He stares at them and tries to 
speak, but no sound comes from hts lips 

T.in v parwaters What on earth is the 
matter ivith you, Iddy? Have you been drink- 
mg? 

inDY [in a ghastly voice] Maya 
prola What has happened to Maya? 

IDDY Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but I shall not pass away That is what she 
said. And then there was nothing m my arms 
Nothing Nothing m my arms Heaven and 
earth would pass away, but the love of Maya 
would never pass away And there was 
nothmg \He collapses on the lueU parapet, over- \ 
come, not tn tears but in a profound awe] 

PRA Do you mean that she died m your 
arms? 

IDDY Died? No I tell you there was no- 
tlung Dont you understand? Where she had 
just been there was nothmg There never 
had been anything 

PROLA And the others? Qmck, Pra go and 
find the others 
PRA What others? 

PROLA The other three our children I for- 
get their names 

IDDY They said “Our names shall hve for- 
ever " What were their names? 

iiYERiNQ They have gone clean out of my 
head 

SIB CHARLES Most cxtraordmary I cant 
for the hfe of me remember How many of 
them did you say there were, Prola? 

PROLA Four Or was it four hundred? 

IDDY There were four Their names were 
Lo\e, Pnde, Heroism and Empire Love’s 
pet name was Maya I loved Mayo. I loved 
them aU, but it was through love of Maya 
that I lo\ ed them I held Maya m my arms 
She promised to endure for ever, a pd sud- 
denly there w as nothing in my arms I have 
searched for the others, but she and they 
Mere one I found nothing It is the Judg- 
ment, 

paoL.\ Has she left a great loid m your 


heart, Iddy, that girl who turned to nothmg 
in your arms? 

IDDY No This IS a beautiful climate, and 
you are beautiful people, but you are not real 
to me, and the sun here is not what it is in 
the valley of the Severn I am glad I am an 
English clergyman A village and a cottage 
a garden and a church these things wll not 
turn to nothing I shall be content with my 
httle black coat and my httle white collar 
and my httle treasure of words spoken by 
my Lord Jesus Blessed be the name of the 
Lord I shall not forget it as I shall forget 
Maya’s. [He goes out seaward like a man tn a 
trance] 

LADY PARWATERS [troubled, half rising] But, 
Iddy,— 

PROLA Let him go The pigeon knows its 
way home 

Lady Farwaters sinks back into her seat There 
xs a moment of rather solemn silence Then the 
telephone rings 

PRA [taking up the receiver] Y es? What? 

Yes amazmg neivs we know all about 
that What is the latest? Yes “plot to 
destroy our most valuable citizens’' I got 
I that, but what was the first word? What 
plot? Oh, Russian plot Bubbisbl bavat 
you some sensible reports? , Special news 
broadcast just commg m? Good put me 
on to it [To the others] Im through to London 
Regional Listen I’U repeat it as it comes 
[He echoes the news] Extraordmary disappear- 
ances Indescribable pamc Stodi Exchange 
closes only two members left House of Com- 
mons decimated only fourteen members to 
be found none of Cabinet rank. House of 
Lords stdl musters fifty members, but not one 
of them has ever attended a meeting of the 
Chamber Mayfair a desert six hotels left 
without a smgle guest Fresh disappearances 
Crowded intercession service at Westminster 
Abbey brought to a close by disappearance 
of the congregation at such a rate that the 
rest fled leaving the dean preaching to the 
choir At the Royal Instrtntion Sir Ruthless 
Bonehead, Egregious Professor of Mech- 
anistic Biology to the RockefeUer Founda- 
tion, drew a crowded audience to hear his 
address on “Whither have they gone?’’ He 
disappeared as he opened his mouth to speak. 
Noted Cambridge professor suggests that 
what IS happemng is a weeding-out of 
nonentities He has been deprived of his 
Chair, and The Tunes, m a leading article. 
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>ints out that the extreme gravity of the 
uation hes m the fact that not only is it 
IT most important people who are vanish- 
g, but that it IS the most unc^uestionably 
eful and popular professions that aie most 
‘avily attacked, the medical profession hav- 
g disappeared almost en bloc, whilst the 
wyers and cleigy are comparatively im- 
une A situation of terrible suspense has 
>en created everywhere Happy husbands 
id fathers disappear from the farmly dinner 
ith the soup Several popular leaders of 
shion and famous beauties, after nngmg 
leir bells for their maids, have been found 
m-existent when the bells were answered, 
'^ore than a milhon persons have disappeared 
the act of readi^ novels. The Morning 
3st contains an eloquent protest by Lady 
ushmg, president of the Titled Ladies’ 
eague of Social Service, on the mequahty 
sacnfice as between the west end and 
te east, where casualties have been com- 
uratively few Lady Gushing has smce dis- 
ipeared. There is general agreement that 
ir losses are irreparable, though their bad 
Fects are as yet unfelt. But before long — 
HYERiNG. Whats the use of going on, Pra? 
he angels are weeding the garden The use- 
ss people, the mischievous people, the 
‘Ifish somebodies and the noisy nobodies, 
e dissolving into space, which is the 
mplest form of matter We here are await- 
ig our oivn doom 

MBS HYERDTa What was it the angel said? 
PROLA The hves which have no use, no 
leaning, no purpose, iviU fade out We shall 
ave to justity our existences or pensh. We 
lall hve under a constant sense of that re- 
lonsibihty If the angels fail us we shall set 
p tribun^ of our own firom which worthless 
eople will not come out ahve M'hen men no 
inger fear the judgment of God, they must 
;am to judge themselves 
SIR CHARLES. I scemto remember somcbody 
lying "Judge not, that ye be not judged " 
PROLA That means “Punish not, that ye be 
ot punished." This is not punishment, but 
idgment 

HYERINO What is judgment? 

PRA Judgment is valuation Civilizations 
ve by then valuations. If the valuations are 
ilse, the civilization perishes as all the 
ncient ones we know of did. We are not 
emg punished today we are being valued 
Tiat IS the Newest Dispensation. 


LADY farWaters. I feel an absolute convic- 
tion that I shall not disappear and that 
Charles ■will not disappear We have done 
some queer thmgs here m the east perhaps, 
but at bottom we are comfortable common- 
sense probable Enghsh people; and we shall 
not do anythmg so improbable as disappear. 

am CHARLES [to Do not tempt the 

angels, my dear Remember you used to 
distribute tracts before you met Pra 

ivUiY FARWATERS Ssh-sh-sh! Dont remind 
the angels of those tracts. 

HYERiNQ [nsiRg] Look here I have an un- 
easy feehng that we’d better get back to our 
work. I feel pretty sure that we shant dis- 
appear as long as we’re domg something use- 
ful, but if we only sit here talking, either we 
shall disappear or the people who are listen- 
ing to us will What we have learnt here today 
IS that the day of judgment is not the end of 
the world but the beginning of real human 
responsibihty. Charles and I have stiU our 
duties the Unexpected Islands have to be 
governed today just as they had to be yester- 
day Sally if you have given your orders for 
the housework today, go and cook something 
or sew something or tidy up the books Come 
on, Charles. Lets get to work [ffe goes into 
the house] 

SIR CHARLES [to his ivife, nsmg] You might 
take a turn m the garden, dear gardemng is 
the only unquestionably useful job. [He fol- 
lows Hyenng i7ito the house] 

XiXDY FARWATERS [rising] Prola shall I 
bring you some kmttmg to occupy you? 

PROLA No, thank you I have some think- 
ing to do. 

LADY FARWATERS. Well, dear* I hope that 
iviU count as work I shall feel safer ivith my 
gardening basket [She goes into the house]. 

HRS HYERING J'you think itll be all right if 
I go and do some crossword puzzles? It cul- 
tivates the nund so, dont you think? 

PROLA Does it?. Well, do the puzzles and 
see what iviU happen Let life come to you. 
Goodbye. 

MRS HYERING [alarmed] Why do you say 
goodbye? Do you think I am going to dis- 
appear? 

PROLA Possibly Or possibly I may. 

MRS HYERINQ. Oh then for heaven's sake 
dont do it m my presence Wait til Ive gone. 

She scuttles up the steps into the house, leaving 
Prola and Pra alone together 

PRA Tell me the truth, Prola Are you wait- 
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mg for me to disappear? Do you feel that you 
can do better without me^ Have you always 
felt that you could do better mthout me? 

PBOLA That 13 a murderer’s thought Have 
you ever let yourself think it? How often 
have you said to yourself “I could do better 
alone, or ivith another woman”? 

PHA Fairly often, my dear, when we were 
younger But I did not murder you Thats 
the answer And you? 

PKOLA AU that stuffbelongs to the past to 
the childhood of our marriage We have now 
groivn together until we are each of us a part 
of the other I no longer think of you as a 
separate possibihty 

PHA. I know I am part of the furmture of 
your house I am a matter of course But was 
I always that? Was I that m the childhood of 
our marriage? 

PROiA You are stdl young enough and man- 
like enough to ask mischievous questions 

PRA No matter we shall both disappear 
presently, and I have still some cunosity left 
Did you ever really care for me? I know I 
began as a passion and have ended as a habit, 
hke all husbands, but outside that routine 
there is a life of the mtellect that is qmte 
independent of it What have I been to you 
m that life? A help or a hmdrance? 

PROLA Pra I always knew from the very 
begmnmg that you were an extraordmanly 
clever fool 

PRA. Good. That is exactly what I am 

PROLA But I knew also that nobody but a 
fool would be frivolous enough to join me m 
doing all the mad thmgs I wanted to do And 
no ordmary fool would have been subtle 
enough to understand me, nor clever enough 
to keep off the rocks of social rmn Ive groivn 
fond enough of you for all practical pur- 
poses, — 

PRA Thank you 

PR0L.1 — but Ive never allowed you or any 
other man to cut me off my own stem and 
make me a parasite on his That sort of love 
and sacrifice is not the consummation of a 
capable w Oman s existence it is the tempta- 
tion she must resist at all costs 

That temptation hes m the man’s path 
too The worst sacrifices I ha\e seen have 
been those of men’s highest careers to 
women’s vulgarities and folhes, 

PROLA Well, we two have no reproaches 
and no regrets on that score 

PUA. No. We are awaiting judgment here 


quite simply as a umon of a madwoman with 
a fool 

PROIA Who thought they had created four 
wonderful children And w ho are now brought 
to judgment and convicted of having created 
nothmg We have only repeated the story of 
Helen and Faust and their beautiful cluld 
Euphorion Euphonon also vanished, m his 
highest flight 

PRA Yes, but Helen was a dream You are 
not a dream The children did not vanish like 
Euphonon m their infancy 'They grew up to 
bore me more mtensely than I have ever 
been bored by any other set of human 
creatures Come, confess did they not bore 
you? 

PROLA Have I demed it? Of course they 
bored me They must have bored one anotlier 
terribly m spite of all their dressmg up and 
pretendmg that their fairyland was real How 
they must have envied the gardener’s boy 
his high sppritsl 

PRA The coming race ivill not be hke them 
Meanwhile we are face to face ivith the fact 
that we two have made a precious mess of 
our job of producmg the coming race by a 
imxture of east and west We arefailures We 
shall disappear 

PROLA I do not feel hke that I feel hke the 
leader of a cavalry charge whose horse has 
been shot through the head and dropped dead 
under him Well, a dead hobby horse is not 
the end of the world Remember we are m 
the Unexpected Isles, and in the Unexpected 
Isles all plans fail So much the better plans 
are only jigsaw puzzles one gets tired of 
them long before one can piece them to- 
gether ”111616 are still a milhon hves beyond 
all the Utopias and the Millenmums and the 
rest of the jigsaw puzzles I am a woman and 
I know it Let men despair andbecome cymes 
and pessimists because m the Unexpected 
Isles all their httle plans fail women will 
never let go then- hold on life We are not 
here to fulfil prophecies and fit ourselves mto 
puzzles, but to Avrestle with life as it comes 
And it never comes as we expect it to come 

PRA It comes hke a thief in the mght 

PROLA Or hke a lover Never 'will Prola go 
back to the Country of the Expected 

PRA. ’There is no Country of the Expected 
The Unexpected Isles are the whole world. 

PROLA Yes, if our fools only had vision 
enough to see that I tell you this is a world 
of miracles, not of jigsaw puzzles For me 
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every day must have its miraclej and no child 
be bom like any chdd that ever "was bom 
before And to mtness this miracle of the 
children I wdl abide the uttermost evil and 
carry through it the seed of the uttermost 
good. 

PRA Then I, Pra, must contmue to strive 
for more knowledge and more power, though 
the new knowledge always contradicts the 
old, and the new power is the destruction of 
the fools who misuse it, 

PROLA. We shall plan commonwealths when 
our empires have brought us to the brink of 
destmction, but om plans wiE stiU lead us to 
the Unexpected Isles. We shall make wars 
because only under the stram of war are we 
capable of changmg the world; but the 
changes our wars "Will make iviU never be the 
changes we mtended them to make. We 
shall clamor for security hke frightened 


children, but m the Unexpected Isles there 
IS no security, and the future is to those who 
prefer surprise and wonder to security. I, 
Prola, shall hve and grow because surprise 
and wonder are the very breath of my being, 
and routme is death to me. Let every day be 
a day of wonder for me and I shah, not fear 
the Day of Judgment. [5Ae is interrupted bp a 
rollofihunder'\ Be silent you cannot finghten 
Prola with stage thunder. The fountam of 
life is withm me 

PR-v, But you have given the key of it to 
me, the Man 

PROLA. Yes. I need you and you need me. 
Life needs us both 

PRA, All hail, then, the life to come! 

PROLA. All Hail. Let it come. 

They pat hands, eastern fashion. 

THE END 


xuv 
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A D Uk August 1347. Before the walls of 
Calais on the last day of ike siege The pavilion 
of Edward III, King of England, is on your 
left as you face the walls The pavilion of hts 
consort Phthppa of Hainault is on your right 
Between them, near the King’s pavilion, is a 
two-seated chair of state for public audiences. 
Crowds of tents cover the background, but there 
IS a clear way tn the middle through the camp to 
the great gate of the city with its drawbridge still 
up and its flag still flying 

The Black Prince, aged 17, arrives im- 
petuously past the Qiieens tent, a groom running 
after him 

THE PRINCE Here is the Kmg's pavilion 
without a smgle attendant to aimounce me 
What can the matter be^ 

A child’s scream is heard from the royal 
pavilion, and John of Gaunt, aged 7, dashes out 
and IS making for his mother’s tent when the 
Prince seizes him 

THE PRINCE How now, Johuny^ Whats the 
matter? 

JOHN [struggling] Let me go. Father is m a 
frightful wax. 

THE PRINCE I shall be m a wax myself 
presently [Releasing Off with you to 
mother [The child takes refuge in the Queens 
pavilion] 


THE king’s VOICE Giit' Yah! Why w as I not 
told? Gogswoons, why was I not told^ 
[Edward 111, aged 35, dashes from his pavilion, 
foaming] Out' [The groom flies for his life] 
How long have you been here'' They never 
tell me anythmg I imght be a dog inrfead of 
a kmg 

THE PRINCE [about to kneel] Majesty — 

THE KING No no. cnough of that. Your 
news Anythmg from Scotland? Anythmg 
from Wales'* 

THE PRINCE I- 

THE KING [wof Waiting f Or the answer] The 
state of things here is past words. The "SYrath 
of God and all his samts is upon this ex- 
pedition 

THE PRINCE I hope not, sir. I — 

THE KING [roging oa] May God wither and 
blast this accursed toivn' You would have 
thought that these dogs would have come 
out of theu kennels and grovelled for mercy 
at my summons. Am I not their laivful kmg, 
ha? 

THE PRINCE Undoubtedly, sir They — 

THE KING They have held me up for twelve 
months' A whole year" My busmess rumed! 
My plans upset! My money exhausted! 
Death, disease, mutmy, a dog's life here m 
the field winter and summer. The bitch’s 
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bastard who is in command of their walls 
came to demand terms from me' to demand 
termsl'l looked me straight m the eyes with 
his head up as if I — I, his kmg' were dirt 
beneath his feet By God, I ii’ill have that 
head I ivdl kick it to my dogs to eat I wiU 
chop his msolent herald mto four quarters — 
THE PRINCE [shocked] Oh no, sir not a 
herald you cannot do that 
THE KINO They have driven me to such 
extremity that I am capable of cutting all 
the heralds m Christendom into their quor- 
termgs [He sits down in his chair of stale and 
suddenly becomes ndtcuhusly sentimental] I 
have not told you the worst Your mother, 
the Queen, my Phihppa, is here here* 
Edward, m her dehcate state of health Even 
that did not move them They want her to 
die they are trying to murder her and our 
mnocent unborn child Thmk of that, boy 
oh, think of that [he almost tveeps] 

THE PHiNCE Softly, father that is not their 
fault it IS yours 

THE KING Would you make a jest of this? 
If it IS not their fault it shall be then mis- 
fortune, for I wiU have every man, woman, 
and child tom to pieces ivith red hot pmcers 
for it 

THE PRINCE Truly, dear Sn, you have great 
Cause to be annoyed, but m sober earnest 
how does the matter stand? They must be 
sulfermg the lost extremity of famme Then 
Walls may hold out, but then stomachs can- 
not, Cannot you offer them some sort of 
terms to end the business? Money is running 
short Time is runnmg short You only make 
them more desperate by threatemng them 
Remember it is good pohcy to bvuld a bridge 
of silver for a flymg foe 
THE KINO Do I not know it? Have I not 
been kmd, magnanimous? Have 1 not done 
all that Christian chivalry could lequne of 
me? And they abuse my kmdness it only 
encourages them they despise me for it 
THE PRINCE What terms have you offered 
them? 

THE KtNQ I hav e not threatened the life of 
a single kmght 1 have said that no man of 
gentle condition and noble blood shaU be 
demed quarter and ransom It was their 
kmghtly duty to make a show of arms against 
me But [rising nrat! fully] these base rascals 
of burgesses these huckstermg hounds of 
merchants who have made this port of Calais 
a nest ot puates these usurers and trades- 


men these rebel curs who have dared to take 
up arms against their betters am I to pardoi 
their presumption? I should be false to om 
order, to Christendom, if I did not make e 
signal example 

THE PRINCE By all means, sir But whal 
have you demanded? 

THE KINO Six of the most purseproud o 
thar burgesses, as they call themselves — bj 
God, they begm to give themselves the airs o 
barons — six of them are to come m then 
shirts with halters round their necks for mi 
to hang m the sight of all their people [i?ats 
tag his voice again and storming] They shall dn 
the dog’s death they deserve They shall — 

A court lady comes in 
the court lady Sir the Queen Sssh! 
the kiNQ [subsiding to a whisper] The Queen! 
Boy not a word here Her condition she 
must not be upset she takes these thmgs so 
amiss be discreet, for heaven's sake 
Queen Phihppa, aged 33, comes from her 
pavilion, attended 
the queen Dear child welcome 
THE PRINCE How do you, lady mother? [He 
hsses her hand] 

THE KING [sokmiously] Madam are you weU 
wrapped up? Is it wise to come mto the cold 
air here? Had they better not brmg a brazier 
and some cushions, md a hot dnnk — a pos- 
set — 

THE QUEEN [cuTtseying] Sue beloved dont 
fuss I am very well, and the air does me good, 
[To the Prince] You must cheer up your 
lather, my precious He will fret about my 
health when it is his own that needs care I 
have borne turn eleven children, and St Anne 
be my witness they have cost less looking 
after than this one big soldier, the greatest 
baby of them all [To the King] Have you put 
on your flannel beUy band, dearest? 

the kino Yes, yes, yes, my love do not 
bother about me Think of yourself and our 
child — 

the queen Oh, leave me to take care of 
myself and the child, I am no maternal 
mahngreuse I promise you. Amd now, sir 
sonny, tell me all your news I — 

She IS interrupted by a shrill trumpet call 
the king What is that? What now? 

John of Gaunt, who has been up to the iotim 
gates to see the fun, runs in excitedly 

JOHN OP gaunt [bending his knee very per- 
functorily] Sire they have surrendered, the 
drawbridge is down The six old men have 
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me out m their shirts -with ropes round 
eur necks. 

THE KING [clouting /ziMj] SsshI Hold your 
ague, you young devil. 

THE QUEEN Old men m their shirts in this 
*ather" They mil catch cold. 

THE KING It IS nothing, madam my love* 
ly the ceremony of surrender You must 
m it IS not fitting that these half naked 
in should be m your presence. I mil deal 
th them 

THE QUEEN. Do not keep them too long in 
e cold, dearest sir 

THE KING [uxoriously ivamng her a ^ss] My 

The Queen goes into her paxnlion; and a 
"iup of noblemen atlSTidant on the King, tn- 
ding Sir Walter Manny and the Lords Derby, 
irthampton, and Arundel, issue from their 
'ts and assemble behind the chair of state, 
ere they are joined by the Black Pnnce, who 
’nds at the King's right hand and tales charge 
John of Gaunt 

THE KING Now for these swme, these 
lodsuckers. They shall learn — [sAoafing] 
tch me these fellows m here Drag them 
111 teach them to hold me up here for 
elve months I’ll — 

The SIX burgesses, hustled by men-at-arms, 
ter tn their shirts and halters, each carrying a 
nek of massive iron keys. Their leader, 
istache de St Pierre, kneels at the King’ s feet, 
>ur of his fellow victims. Piers de Wissant, 
'■cques de Wissant, Jean d’Atre, and Gilles 
Oudebolle, kneel in pairs behind him, and, 
llomng hs example, lay their keys on the 
ound They are deeply cast dorvn, bearing 
emselves like condemned men, yet maintaining 
melancholy dignity Not so the sixth. Piers de 
osty (nicknamed Hardmouth), the only one 
thout a grey or mhtie beard He has an exira- 
dinanly dogged chin nith a few bristles on it 
s deliberately separates himself from the rest 
passing behind the royal chair to the King’s 
iht and planting himself stifly erect in an at- 
ude of intense recalcitrance 'The King, scowl- 
% fiercely at St Pierre and the rest, does not 
Uce this until Peter fiings down hs keys with a 
lienee which suggests that he would very wil- 
gly have brained Edward with them 
the KtNG On your knees, hound 
PETER I am a good dog, but not of your 
‘imel, Neddy 
the king Neddyl!!' 

PETER, Order your own curs, I am a free 


burgess and take commands from nobody. 

Before the amazed monarch can retort, 
Eustache appeals to Peter. 

EUSTACHE Master Peter, if you have no 
regard for yourself, remember that our 
people, our wives and children, are at the 
mercy of this great king 

PETER You nustake him for his grand- 
father. Great* [He spits] 

EUSTACHE. Is this youT promise to be 
patient? 

PETER Why waste civilities on him, Master 
Mayor? He can do no worse than hang us, 
and as to the town, I would have burnt it to 
the last bnck, and every man, woman, and 
child along with it, sooner than surrender. I 
came here to make up the tale of six to be 
hanged Well, he can hang me, but he shall 
not outface me. I am as good a dog as he, any 
day in the week 

THE PRINCE Fie, fellow! is this a way for 
one of thy degree to speak to an anomted 
king? Bear thyself as befits one of thy degree 
m the royal presence, or by Holy Paul — 
PETER You know how we have borne our- 
selves in his royal presence these twelve 
months. We have made some of you skip 
F amin e and notyou,has beaten us. Give me a 
square meal and a good sword and stake all 
on a fair smgle combat with this big bully, or 
his black whelp here if he is afraid of me; and 
weshallsee which is the better dog of the two. 

THE KING Drag him to his knees Ham- 
strmg him if he resists 

Three men-at-arms dash at Peter and drag 
him to his knees They take hs halter and tie hs 
ankles and wnsts with it Then they fiing him 
on hs side, where he lies helpless 
THE KINO And so. Master Burgess — 

PETER. Bow-wow-wow! 

THE KING Gag hun. Gogswoons, 

gag him 

They tear a piece of linen from the back of his 
shrt, and bind hs mouth with it He barks to the 
last moment John of Gaunt laughs ecstatically 
at this performance, and sets off some of the 
soldiers 

THE KING If a man laughs I wdl have him 
flayed ahve 
Dead silence 

THE KING And now, feUows, what have ye-’* 
to say to excuse your hardy and stpbbom 
resistance for aU these months .fo'^me, your 
king? " “ 

EUSTACHE Sir, we are hot fellows We are 
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free burgesses of this great city 

THE KING Free burgessesl Are you still 
smging that song? Well, I wll bend the necks 
of your burgesses when the hangman has 
broken yours Am I not your overlord? Am 
I not your anomted king? ' 

EOSTACHE That is your claim, sir, and you 
have made it good by force of arms We must 
submit to you and to God 

THE KING Leave God out of thisl What hast 
thou or thy like to do with God? 

EUSTACHE Notiung, sir we would not so 
far presume But TOth due respect to your 
greatness I would humbly submit to your 
Majesty that God may have something to 
do with us, seemg that he created us all ahke 
and redeemed us by the blood of his beloved 
son 

THE KING [to the Pnnce] Can you make head 
or tail of this, boy? Is he accusing me of 
impiety? If he is, by God — ■ 

EUSTACHE Sir, IS it for me to accuse you of 
anything? Here we kneel m the dust before 
you, naked and with the ropes on our necks 
with which you wiU presently send us mto 
the presence of our maker and yours [His 
ieelh chatter] 

THE KING Ay you may well tremble You 
have cause 

EUSTACHE Yes I tremble, and my teeth 
chatter the few I have left But you gentle- 
men that see our miserable phght, I call on 
your generosity as noblemen, on your chivalry 
as good kmghts, to bear ivitness for us that it 
IS the cold of the mormng and our naked con- 
dition that shakes us We kneel to implore 
your King’s mercy for our wretched and 
starving toivnsfolk, not for ourselves 

THE KING Whose fault is it that they are 
starving? 'They have themselves to thank 
Why did they not open their gates to me? 
Why did they take arms against their 
anomted kmg? Why should I have mercy on 
them or on you? 

EUSTACHE Sir one is merciful not for 
reasons, but for the love of God, at whose 
hand we must all sue for mercy at the end of 
our days 

THE KING Yon shall not save yourself by 
preachmg What , right have you to preach^ 
It IS for churchmen and learned divines to 
speak of these mysteries, not for tradesmen 
and usurers I’ll teach you to rebel against 
jour betters, whom God has appomted to 
keep jou m obedience and loyalty You are 


traitors, and as traitors you shall die Thank 
my mercy that you are spared the torments 
that traitors and rebels suffer in England. 
[Rwjng] Away ivith them to the hangman, 
and let our trumpeters summon the toivns- 
people to the walls to take warmng from 
their danghng corpses 

The three men-at-arms begin to lift Peter The 
others lay hands on his jive colleagues 
THE KING No let that hound he Hanging 
is too good for him. 

The Queen humes in ntih her ladies in great 
concern The men-at-arms release the burgesses 
irresolutely It is evident that the Queen’s arrival 
washes out all the King’s orders 

THE QUEEN Sir, what IS this they tell me? 
THE KING [hurrying across to intercept her] 
Madam this is no place for you I pray you, 
retire The business is one m which it becomes 
you not to meddle 

THE QUEEN [evading him and passing on to 
inspect the burgesses] But tljese gentlemen 
They are almost naked It is neither seemly 
nor sufficient They are old they are half 
frozen they should be m their beds 
THE KING They soon wiU be Leave us, 
madam This is business of State They are 
suffering no more than they deserve I beg 
and pray you — I command you — 

THE QUEEN Dear sir, your wishes are my 
law and your commands my duty But these 
gentlemen are very cold 

THE KING They ivill be colder presently, 
so you need not trouble about that Will it 
please you, madam, to wthdraw at once? 

THE QUEEN Instantly, my dear lord [To 
Eustache] Sir when his Majesty has ended 
his busmess with you, ivill you and your 
fiiends partake of some cups of hot ivine m 
my pavihon? You shall be furnished ivith 
gowns 

the king [choking with wrath] Hot w — 1 
EUSTACHE Alas, madam, when the King 
has ended his busmess mth us we shall need 
nothing but our coffins I also beg you to 
withdraw and hasten our despatch to that 
court where we shall not be held gmlty for 
defendmg our hearths and homes to the last 
extremity "The King will not be baulked of 
his revenge, and we are shnven and ready 
THE QUEEN Oh, you mistake, sir the Kmg 
is mcapable of revenge my husband is the 
flower of chivalry 

bujstache You httle know your husband, 
madam We know better what to expect 
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from Edward Plantagenet. 

THE KING [coming to him threateningly paet 
his co/wori] Ha' do you. Master Merdiant? 
You know better than the Queen! You and 
your hke know what to expect from your 
lords and rulers' Well, this time you shall not 
be disappomted. You have guessed anght. 
You shall hang, every man of you, m your 
shirts, to make mirth for my horseboys and 
their trulls. 

THE QUEEN, Oh nO 

THE KING [thundering Madam I forbid you 
to speak I bade you go you would not; and 
now you shall see what I would have spared 
you had you been obedient By God, I Avill 
be master m my o^vn house and king m my 
own camps Take these fellows out and hang 
them m them white beards 

The King takes his place on hts chair of state 
with his arms folded implacably The Queen 
follows him slowly and desolately She takes her 
place beside him The dead silence is very trying. 

THE QUEEN [drooptug in tears and covering 
her face with her hands^ Oh' 

THE KING [flinching} No no no no NO. Take 
her away 

THE QUEEN Sir. I have been always a great 
trouble to you. I have asked you for a 
thousand favors and graces and presents. I 
am impatient and ungrateful, ever askmg, 
askmg, askmg Have you ever refused me 
even once? 

THE KINO Well, is that a reason why I 
should give and grant, grant and give, for 
ever? Am I never to have my own way? 

THE QUEEN Oh, dearest sir, when next I 
ask you for a great thing, refuse me teach me 
a lesson But this is such a httle thing [Heart- 
broken] I cannot bear your refusmg me a httle 
thing. 

THE KING A httle thmgl You call this a 
httle thing! 

THE QUEEN. A Very very httle thmg, sir 
You are the Kmg- you have at your disposal 
thousands of hves all our hves from the 
noblest to the meanest. All the hves m that 
city are in your hand to do as you wiU -with 
in this your hour of victory it is as if you 
were God himself You said once that you 
would lead ten kings captive to my feet. 
Much as I have begged from you I have 
never asked for my ten kmgs I ask only for 
SIX old merchants, men beneath your royal 
notice, as my share of the spoils of your 
conquest Their ransom will hardly buy me 


a new girdle; and oh, dear sir, you know 
that my old one is becoming too strait forme. 
WiU you keep me beggmg so? 

THE KINO I see very well that I shall not 
be allowed my own way [He begins to cry}. 

THE QUEEN [throwing her arms round Aim] 
Oh, dear sir, you know I would die to spare 
you a moment’s distress. There, there, 
dearest! [She pets hini} 

THE KING [blubbering] I am never allowed 
to do anything I want I might as well be a 
dog as a king You treat me hke a baby. 

THE QUEEN Ah no you are the greatest of 
kings to me, the noblest of men, my dearest 
lord and my dearest dearest love. [Throwing 
herself on her Anees] Listen, do as you wiU; I 
ivdi not say another word' I ask nothing. 

THE KING. No you osk nothmg because you 
know you will get everything [He rises, 
shouting] Take those men out of my sight 

THE PRINCE. What shall we do with them, 
sir? 

THE KING [flinging himself back into Jus seaf] 
Ask the Queen. Banquet them feast them 
give them my crown, my kingdom Give 
them the clothes off my back, the bread out 
of my mouth, only take them away. Will you 
go, curses on you 

The jive burgesses kneel gratefully to the 
Queen. 

EusTACHE [kissing her hand] Madam, our 
ransom shall buy you a threefold girdle of 
gold and a cradle of silver 

THE KING Aye, well, see that it does: see 
that it does 

The burgesses retire, bowing to the Queen, who, 
still on her knees, waves her hand graciously to 
them. 

THE QUEEN. Wdl you not help me up, dear 
SUT'’ 

THE KING. Oh yes, yes [rajsmg her], you 
should be more careM. who knows what 
harm you may have done yourself flopping 
on your knees like that? 

THE QUEEN I have done myself no harm, 
dear sir; but you have done me a world of 
good I have never been better nor happier 
mmyhfe Look at me Do I notlookrathant? 

THE KING And how do I look? Like a fool. 

JOHN OP GAUNT Su. the men-at-arms want 
to know what they are to do with this fellow'* 

THE KING. Aye, I forgot hun. Fetch him 
here. 

The three men-at-arms carry Peter to the 
King, and fling him down. The King is now 

2s2 
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gnnntng His paroxysm of tears has completely 
discharged hts ill temper It damns on hm that 
through Peter he may get even with Philippa for 
his recent domestic defeat 

THE QUEEN Oh, the poor maa has not even 
a proper shirt to wear It is all tom it is 
hardly decent 

THE KING Look wcU at this man, madam 
He defied me He spat at me There is no 
insult that he did not heap on me He looked 
me m the face and spoke to me as if I were 
a sculhon I swear to you by the Holy Rood, 
he called me Neddy' Donkeys are called 
Neddy What have you to say now? Is he, 
too, to be spared and petted and fed and have 
a gown from you? 

THE QUEEN {going to Pcfer] But he is blue 
with cold I fear he is dymg Untie him Lift 
hun up Take that bandage off his mouth 
Fie fie' I beheve it is the tiul of his shirt 
THE KING- It IS cleaner than his tongue 
The men-at-arms release Peter from his bonds 
and his gag He w too stiff to rise. They pull him 
to his feet 

PETEU [oi they lift him groaning and swear- 
ing] Ah-ooh-oh-owl 

THE KiNQ Well? Have you leamt your 
lesson? Are you ready to sue for the Queen’s 
mercy? 

PETEK Yah' Henpecked' Kiss mammy! 

THE WNo [cAucA/ei]!! 

THE QUEEN [feuerely] Arc you mad. Master 
Burgess? Do you not know that your life is 
m the Kmg’s hand? Do you expect me to 
recommend you to his mercy if you forget 
yourself in this unseemly tashiou'’ 

PETER Let me tell you, madam, that I 
came here m no ragged shirt I ha\ e a dozen 
shirts of as fine a web as ever went on your 
back Is it likely that I, a master mercer, 
would wear aught but the best of the best to 
go to my grave m? 

THE QUEEN Mend your manners first, sir, 
and then mend your hnen, or you shall have 
no countenance from me 

PETER I have naught to do with you, 
madam, though I well see who wears the 
breeches in this royal household I am not 
skilled m deahng with fine handsome ladies 
Leave me to settle my busmess with your 
henpecked husband. 

THE QUEEN You shall suffer for this inso- 
lence {To the King] Will you, my lord, stand 
bj and hear me spoken to m tl^ tone by a 
haberdasher? 


THE KING {grinning] Nay I am m a merciful 
mood this mommg The poor man is to be 
pitied, shivering there m his shirt with his 
tail torn off 

PETER Shivermg! You he m your teeth, 
though you were fifty kings No man ahve 
shall pity Peter Hardmouth, a dog of lousy 
Champagne 

THE KING [going to him] Ha' A dog of Cham- 
pagne! Oh, you must pardon this man, 
madam, for my grandmother hailed from 
that lousy province, so I also am a dog of 
Champagne We know one another’s bark. 
[Turning on him with bristling teeth] Eh? 

PETER {growling in hts face Ide a dog] Grrrrli! 
THE 3UNQ {returning the growl chin to chin] 
Grnr'l'!" 

They repeat this performance, to the great 
scandal of the Queen, until it develops into a 
startling imitation of a dogfight 

THE QUEEN {tearing the two dogs asunder] Oh, 
for shame, sir! And you, fellow I will have 
you muzzled and led through the streets on 
a cham and lodged m a kennek 
THE KING Be merciful, lady I have asked 
you for many favors, and had them granted 
me too, as the world, please God, will soon 
have proof Will you deny me this? 

THE QUEEN Will you mock my condition 
before this insolent man and before the 
world? I wiU not endure it 
THE KINO Faith, no, dearest no mockery 
But you have no skill m deahng with the 
dogs of lousy Champagne We must pity this 
poor trembhng fellow 
THE QUEEN [angrily] He is not trembhng 
PETER No, by all the samts m heaven and 
devils in heU. Well said, lass 
He nudges her, to her extreme indignation 
THE KING Hear that, dearest he calls thee 
lass Be kind to him He is only a poor old 
cur who has lost half his teeth His condition 
would move a heart of stone 

PETER I may be an old cur, but if I had 
sworn to hang the six of ns as he swore, no 
shrew should scold me out of it, nor any soft- 
bosomed beauty wheedle me out of it Yah, 
cry baby' Give her your sword and sit in the 
comer vvTth her distaff 'Lhe grey mare is the 
better horse here Do your worst, dame I 
like your spunk better than his smvel 

THE QUEEN [raging] Send him away, sir He 
13 too ugly, and his words are disgustmg 
Such objects should be kept out of my sight 
would you have me bear you a monster? 
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Take him away. 

THE KING Away with him Hurt him not, 
but let him not come mto the Queen’s pre- 
sence Qmck there Off with him 

The vien-at-arjTis lay hands on Peter who 
struggles violently 

PETER Hands off me, spamels Arrr' Grrr! 
[As they drag him out overpowered\ Gee-up, 
Neddy. [He finishes with a spirited mutation of 
a donkey's hray^ 

THE KING That is how they build men m 
Champagne By the Holy Rood I care not if 


a bit of him gets mto our baby 
THE QUEEN Oh, fot shame' for shame' 
Have men no decency? 

The King snatches her into his arms, laughing 
boisterously The laugh spreads to all the soldiers 
and courtiers The whole camp seems in a hilari- 
ous uproar. 

THE QUEEN No no’ fot shamc' for shamel 
The King stops her mouth with a kiss. Peter 
brays melodiously in the distance 

THE END 


XLV 

THE MILLIONAIRESS 


ACT I 

Mr Julius Sagamore, a smart young solicitor, 
is in his office in Lincoln s Inn Fields. It is a fine 
morning in May. The room, an old panelled one, 
IS so arranged that Mr Sagamore, whom we see 
sitting under the window in profile with hs back 
to it and his left side presented to us, is fenced off 
by his writing table from excessive intimacy with 
emotional clients or possible assault by violent or 
insane ones. The door is on his right towards the 
farther end of the room The faces of the clients 
are thus illuminated by the window whilst his 
own countenance is in shadow The fireplace, of 
Adams design, is in the wall facing him It is 
surmounted by a dingy portrait of a judge In 
the wall on las right, near the comer farthest 
from him, is the door, with a cleft pediment en- 
shrining a bust of some other judge. The rest of 
this wall ts occupied by shelves of calf-bound 
lam books. The wall behind Mr Sagamore has 
the big window as aforesaid, and beside it a 
stand of black tin boxes inscribed with clients’ 
names 

So far, ike place proclaims the eighteenth cen- 
tury, hut as the year is 1935, and Mr Sagamore 
has no taste for dust and mould, and requires a 
room which suggests opulence, and m which lady 
clients will look their best, everything is well 
dusted and polished, the green carpet is new, 
rich, arid thick, and the half dozen chairs, four 
of which are ranged under the bookshelves, are 
Chippendales of the very latest fake. Of the other 
ino one ts occupied by himself, and the other 
stands half way between hs table and the fire- 
place for the accommodation of hs clients 

The telephone, on the table at hs elbow, 
rings. 


SAGAMORE [hstening\ Yes? . . . [Impressed[\ 
Oh! Send her up at once 

A tragic looking woman, athletically built and 
expensively dressed, storms into the room He 
rises obsequiously. 

THE LADY. Are you Juhus Sagamore, the 
worthless nephew of my late sohator Ponti- 
fex Sagamore? 

SAGAMORE. I do not advertize myself as 
worthless; but Pontifex Sagamore was my 
uncle, and I have returned from Austraha to 
succeed to as much of his busmess as I can 
persuade his chents to trust me wth 

THE LADY I have heard him speak of you, 
and I naturally concluded that as you had 
been packed off to Austraha you must be 
worthless But it does not matter, as my 
busmess is very simple I desire to make my 
will, leaving everything I possess to my hus- 
band You can hardly go wrong about that, I 
suppose 

SAGAMORE I shall do my best. Pray sit 
doivn. 

THE LADY No I am restless. I shall Sit doivn 
when I feel tired 

SAGAMORE As you please. Before I draw up 
the wiU it wiU be necessary for me to know 
who your husband is. 

THE LADY Mj husband is a fool and a black- 
guard. You Moll state that fact in the iviU 
You wdl add that it was his conduct that 
drove me to commit smcide. 

SAGAMORE. But you have not committed 
smcide 

THE LADY. I shall have, when the wdl is 
signed 

SAGAMORE. Of couTse, qmtc so stupid of 
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me And his name? 

the lady His name is Alastair Fitzfassen- 
den 

SAGAMORE Whatl The amateur tennis 
champion and heavy weight boxer? 

THE LADY Do you know him? 
sagamore Every morning we swim to- 
gether at the club 

THE LADY The acquamtance does you httle 
credit 

SAGAMORE. I had better tell you that he 
and I axe great finends, Mrs Fitzfassen — 

THE LADY Do not Call me by his detestable 
name Put me m your books as Epifama 
Ognisanti di Parerga 

SAGAMORE [6o«)Wig] Oh' I am mdeed hon- 
ored Pray be seated. 

EPiFANU Sit doivn yourself, and dont fuss 
SAGAMORE If you prefer it, certamly [He 
iils] Your father was a very wonderful man, 
madam 

EPiFANLA My father was the greatest man 
in the world. And he died a pauper I shall 
never forgive the world for that 
SAGAMORE A pauper! You amaze me It was 
reported that he left you, his only child, 
thirty nulhons 

EPIFANLA Well, what was thirty milhons 
to him? He lost a hundred and fifty miUions 
He had promised to leave me two hundred 
milhons I was left with a beggarly thirty It 
broke his heart 

SAGAMORE StiU, an mcome of a milhon and 
a half — 

EPiFANiA Man you forget the death duties 
I have barely seven hundred thousand a year 
Do you know what that means to a woman 
brought up on an income of seven figures? 
The humihation of it' 

SAGAMORE You take away my breath, 
madam 

EPIFANIA As I am about to take my own 
breath away, I have no tune to attend to 
yours, 

SAGAMORE Oh, the suicide! I had forgotten 
tli.at 

EPIFANIA, Had you mdeed? Well, wll you 
please give your mmd to it for a moment, 
and draw up a wiU for me to sign, leaving 
ev cry tlung to Alastair 
sAOAMORE To humihate him? 

EPIFANIA No To nun him To destroy him. 
To make him a beggar on horseback so that 
he may nde to the devil Money goes to his 
head. I have seen it at work on him 


SAGAMORE I nlso have seen that happen 
But you cannot be sure He might marry 
some sensible woman 
EPIFANIA You are right Wake it a condi- 
tion of the inhentance that within a month 
firom my funeral he mames a low female 
named Polly Seedystockings 

SAGAMORE [jnaiing a note of if] A funny 
name 

EPIFANIA Her real name is Patncia Smith 
But her letters to Alastair are signed Polly 
Seedystockings, as a hint, I suppose, that she 
wonts him to buy her another dozen. 

SAGAMORE [iaktng another sheet of paper and 
ivniing'l I should like to know Polly 
EPIFANIA Pray why? 

SAOAMORE [talking as he writes] Well, if 
Alastair prefers her to you she must be m- 
deed worth knowing I shall certainly make 
him mtroduce me 

EPIFANIA You are hardly tactful, Juhus 
Sagamore 

SAGAMORE That Will not matter when you 
have taken this [he hands her what he has 
written] 

EPIFANIA Whats this? 

SAGAMORE For the suicide You will have 
to sign the chemist’s book for the cyamde 
Say it IS for a wasp’s nest The tartanc acid is 
harmless the chemist will think you want it 
to make lemonade Put the two separately in 
just enough water to dissolve them When 
you mix the two solutions the tartanc and 
potash will combine and make tartrate of 
potash 'This, bemg msoluble, will be pre- 
cipitated to the bottom of the glass, and the 
supernatant flmd will be pure hydrocyamc 
acid, one sip of which wdi kdl you 'like a 
thunderbolt 

EPIFANIA [fingering the prescription rather dis~ 
concertedly] You seem to take my death very 
coolly, Mr Sagamore 

SAQAMORE I am used to it 
EPIFANIA Do you mean to tell me that you 
have so many chents dnven to despair that 
you keep a prescription for them? ’ 

SAOAMORE I do It’s infalbble 
EPIFANIA You are sure that they have all 
died painlessly and instantaneously? 
SAGAMORE No They are all ahve 
EPIFANIA. Alive! ’The prescription is a harm- 
less fraud! 

SAQAMORE No It’s a deadly poison But 
they dont take it 
EPIFANIA Why? 


I 
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SAGAMORE I dont know. But they never do. 

EPiFAxiA I mil And I hope you mil be 
hanged for giving it to me 

SAGAMORE I am only actmg as your sohcitor. 
You say you are going to commit smcide, 
and you come to me for advice. I do my best 
for you, so that you can die mthout wasting 
a lot of gas or jumping into the Serpentme. 
Six and eightpence I shall charge your ex- 
ecutors. 

EPiFANiA. For advismg me how to kiU my- 
self 

SAGAMORE. Not today. Tomorrow. 

EPiEANiA Why put it off unbl tomorrow? 

SAGAMORE Well, it wdl do as well to- 
morrow as today. And somethmg amusing 
may happen this evemng. Or even tomorrow 
evening Theres no hurry 

EPIEANIA You are a brute, a beast, and a 
pig. My life is nothing to you* you do not even 
ask what has driven me to this. You make 
money out of the death of your chents. 

SAGAMORE. I do. There wiU be a lot of 
business connected mth your death. Alastair 
IS sure to come to me to settle your affairs. 

EPIEANIA And you expect me to kill my- 
self to make money for you? 

SAGAMORE Well, it 13 you who have raised 
my expectations, madam. 

EPIEANIA. O God, listen to this man' Has it 
ever occurred to you that when a woman’s 
hfe 13 wrecked she needs a httle sympathy 
and not a bottle of poison? 

SAGAMORE I really cant sympathize Avith 
smcide. It doesnt appeal to me, somehow. 
Still, if it has to be done, it had better be done 
promptly and scientifically 

EPIEANIA You dont even ask what Alastair 
has done to me? 

SAGAMORE It wont matter what he has done 
to you Avhen you are dead. Why bother about 
it? 

EPIEANIA You are an unmitigated hog, 
Juhus Sagamore. 

SAGAMORE Why worry about me? The pre- 
scnption will cure everything 

EPIEANIA Damn your prescription There' 
[SAe tears it up and throws the pieces tn htsface\ 

SAGAMORE {beaming It's infaUible And now 
that you have blown off steam, suppose you 
sit doivn and tell me aU about it. 

EPIEANIA You call the outcry of an an- 
guished heart blowmg off steam, do you? 

SAGAMORE. Well, what else would you call 
it? 


EPIEANIA You are not a man* you are a 
rhmoceros. You are also a fool 

SAGAMORE I am only a solicitor. 

EPIEANIA. You are a lotten sohcitor You 
are not a gentleman. You insult me m my 
distress You back up my husband against 
me You have no decency, no understandmg 
You are a fish with the soul of a blackbeetle. 
Do you hear? 

SAGAMORE Yes. I hear And I congratulate 
myself on the number of actions for*hbel I 
shall have to defend if you do me the honor 
of making me your sohcitor 

EPIEANIA. You are wrong I never utter a 
hbel My father instructed me most carefully 
m the law of hbel If I questioned your 
solvency, that would be a hbel. If I sug- 
gested that you are unfaithful to your wife, 
that would be a hbel But if I call you a 
rhmoceros — ^which you are a most unmiti- 
gated rhinoceros — ^that is only vulgar abuse 
I take good care to confine myself to vulgar 
abuse; and I have never had an action for 
hbel taken against me Is that the law, or is 
it not? 

SAGAMORE. I really dont know. I wiU look it 
up m my law books 

EPIEANIA You need not I instruct you that 
it is the law. My father always had to instruct 
his la^vyers m the law whenever he did any- 
thmg except what everybody was doing every 
day Sohcitors know nothmg of law. they are 
only good at practice, as they call it. My 
father was a great man every day of his hfe 
he did thmgs that nobody else ever dreamt 
of domg I am not, perhaps, a great woman; 
but I am his daughter; and as such I am an 
unusual woman. You wiU take the law from 
me and do exactly what I tell you to do 

SAGAMORE. That lYiU simplify our relations 
considerably, madam. 

EPIEANIA And remember this I have no 
sense of humor I ivill not be laughed at. 

SAGAMORE I should not dream of laughing 
at a chent ivith an mcome of three quarters 
of a milli on 

EPIEANIA. Have you a sense of humor"* 

SAGAMORE I try to keep it m check; but I 
am afraid I have a httle You appeal to it, 
somehow 

EPIEANIA. Then I tell you in cold blood, 
after the most careful consideration of my 
words, that you are a heartless blackguard. 
My distress, my disgrace, my humiliation, 
the homble mess and failure I have made of 
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my life seem to you merely funny If it were 
not that my father warned me never to em- 
ploy a sohcitor who had no sense of humor I 
would walk out of this office and deprive 
you of a chent whose busmess may prove a 
fortune to you 

SAQAMOKE But, my dear lady, I dont know 
anything about your distress, your disgrace, 
the mess you have made of your life and all 
the rest of it How can I laugh at things I 
dont know? If I am laughmg — and am I 
really laughing^ — I assure you I am laugh- 
mg, not at your misfortunes, but at you 

EPiFANiA Indeed? Am I so comic a figure 
m my misery? 

SAGAMORE But whttt IS your misery? Do, 
pray, sit down 

EPIFANIA You seem to have one idea in 
your head, and that is to get your cheats to 
sit doivn. Well, to obhge you [She tits domn 
•with ajiomce The back of the chair snaps off 
short mth a loud crack She springs up] Oh, I 
cannot even sit down m a chair without 
wreckmg it There is a curse on me 

SAOAUORE [collapses on the table, shaking with 
uncontrollable laughter'\ 1 1 I ' I 

EPIFANIA. Ay laugh, laugh, laugh Fool' 
Clown! 

SAGAMORE [njing resolutely arid fetching 
another chair from the wall] My best faked 
Cluppendale gone It cost me four gumeas 
[Placing the chair for Aer] Now will you please 
sit do^vn as gently as you can, and stop call- 
ing me names? Then, if you wish, you can 
tell me what on earth is the matter [He picks 
up ike broken-off back of the chair and puts it on 
the iabh] 

EPIFANIA [rthwjg down with dignity] The 
breaking of that chair has calmed and reheved 
me somehow I feel as if I had broken your 
neck, as I wanted to Now listen to me [He 
comes to her and looks down gravely at /ler] And 
dont stand over me hke that Sit down on 
uhat is left of your sham Chippendale 

BiGAMOHE Certainly [Ac jiij] Now go ahead. 

EPiFANu My father was the greatest man 
in tlie world I was his only child His one 
dread was that I should moke a foolish mar- 
riage, and lose the httle money he was able 
to leave me 

s iQ iMORE The thirty milhons Precisely 

EPIFANIA Dont mterrupt me He made me 
promise that whenever a man asked me to 
marry him I should impose a condition on my 
> consent 

1 


SAGAMORE [aticiiiive] So? What condition? 

EPIFANIA I was to give him one hundred 
and fifty pounds, and tell him that if ivithin 
SIX months he had turned that hundred and 
fifty pounds mto fifty thousand, I was his If 
not, I was never to see bun again I sau the 
ivisdom of this Nobody but my father could 
have thought of such a real, infalhble, un- 
sentimental test I gave him my sacred 
promise that I would carry it out faithfully 

SAGAMORE And you broke that promise I 
see 

EPIFANU What do you mean — broke that 
promise? 

sagamore Well, you married Alastair Now 
Alastair is a dear good fellow — one of the 
best m his way — but you are not going to 
persuade me that he made fifty thousand 
pounds m six months ivith a capital of one 
hundred and fifty. 

EPIFANU He did Wise as my father was, 
he sometimes forgot the ivise thmgs he said 
five mmutes after he said them He warned 
me that ninety per cent of our selfmade mil- 
honaires are cnmmals who have taken a five 
hundred to one chance and got away inth it 
by pure luck. Well, Alastair was that sort of 
cnminal 

SAGAMORE No no Dot a cnminal That is 
not hke Alastair A fool, perhaps, in busmess. 
But not a cnminal 

EPIFANU Like all sohcitors you think you 
know more about my husband than I do 
Well, I tell you that Alastair came back to 
me after six months probation with fifty 
thousand pounds m his pocket instead of the 
penal servitude he nchly deserved. That 
man s luck is extraordmary He always ivms 
He wins at tennis He ivins at bovmg He 
won me, the nchest heiress m England. 

SAQAMORE. But y ou were a consenting party 
If not, why did you put him to the test? Why 
did you give him the hundred and fifty to try 
his luck with? 

EPIFANU Boxmg 

SAGAMORE BoXmg? 

EPIFANIA. My father held that women 
should be able to defend themselves against 
malebrutahty He bad me taught to box I 
became a boxmg fan and went to all the 
championship fights I saw Alastair ivm the 
amateur heavy weight He has a solar plexus 
punch that nothmg can withstand 

Sagamore, And you married a man because 
he had a superlative solar plexus punch! 
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EPiFANiA Well, he was handsome. He 
stnpped well, unlike many handsome men. 
I am not insusceptible to s^x appeal, very 
far from it. 

SAGAUORE [Iiashly] Oh qmte, qmte you 
need not go into details 
EPIFANIA. I iviU if I hke It IS your busmess 
as a sohcitor to know the details I made a 
very common mistake. I thought that this 
irresistible athlete would be an ardent lover. 
He was nothing of the kind AH his ardor was 
m his fists Never shall I forget the day — ^it 
was during our honeymoon — when his cold- 
ness mfunated me to such a degree that I 
went for him with my fists He knocked me 
out with that abommable punch m the first 
exchange Have you ever been knocked out 
by a punch m the solar plexus? 

SAGAMORE No, thank heaven I am not a 
pugilist 

EPIFANIA It does not put you to sleep hke 
a punch on the jaw. When he saw my face 
distorted mth agony and my body wnthmg 
on the floor, he was hornfied He said he did 
it automatically — that he always countered 
that way, by instmct But that does not 
prevent him fi:om threatening to do it agam 
whenever I lose my temper 

SAGAMORE [iroubled] I could not have be- 
heved it of Alastair. 

EPIFANIA. Pooh' I asked for it It helps me 
to control my temper. It is one of his few re- 
deemmg pomts. For there he is efiective he 
IS in earnest he is domg the right thmg. I 
almost respected him for it. 

SAGAMORE But what IS it all about then? 
Why do you want to get nd of him^ 

EPIFANIA I want to get rid of myself. I 
want to punish myself for makmg a mess 
of my life and marrymg an unbecde. I, 
Epifama Ognisanti di Parerga, saw myself as 
the most wonderful woman m England marry- 
mg the most wonderful man. And I was only 
a goose marrymg a buck rabbit What was 
there for me but death? And now you have 
put me off it ivith your foolmg, and I dont 
know what I want That is a horrible state of 
mind I am a woman who must always want 
somethmg and always get it , 

SAGAMORE An acquisitive woman Precisely 
How splendid! [The telephone rings He nses] 
Excuse me [He goes io the table and listens^ 
Yes? . [Hasiily] One moment. Hold the 
hue [To Epifanid\ Your husband is down- 
stair?, with a woman. They want to see me 


EPIFANIA That woman' Have them 

up at once 

SAGAMORE But Can I depend on you to 
control yourself? 

EPIFANIA You can depend on Alastair ’s 
fists I must have a look at Seedystockmgs 
Have them up, I tell you 

SAGAMORE [inio the telephone] Send Mr Fitz- 
fassenden and the lady up 

EPIFANIA. We shall see now the sort of 
woman for whom he has deserted h'lE' 
SAGAMORE I am thrilled I expect some- 
thing marvellous 

EPIFANIA Dont be a fool Expect somethmg 
utterly common 

Alastair Fitsjassenden and Patricia Smith 
come in He ts a splendid athlete, with most of his 
brains m his muscles She ts a pleasant qmet 
little woman of the self-supporting type She 
makes placidly for the table, leaning Alastair 
io deal with his wife 

ALASTAIR Eppy! What are you domg here'' 
[To Sagamore] Why didnt you tell me? 
EPIFANIA Introduce the female. 

PATRICIA Patricia Smith is my name, Mrs 
Fitzfassenden. 

EPIFANIA That IS not how you sign your 
letters, I think 

ALASTAIR Look here, Eppy Dont begin 
makmg a row — 

EPIFANIA. I was not speakmg to you I was 
speakmg to the woman 

ALASTAIR [losing his temper] You have no 
nght to call her a woman. 

PATRICIA. Now, now. Ally, you promised 
me — 

EPIFANIA Promised you! What right had 
he to promise you? How dare he promise 
you? How dare you make him promise you? 
ALASTAIR I wont havc PoUy insulted 
SAGAMORE [goodhumorcdly] You dont min d, 
Miss Smith, do you'^ 

PATRICIA [unconcerned] Oh, I dont mmd 
My sister goes on just like that 

EPIFANIA. Your sister! You presume to 
compare your sister to me! 

PATRICIA Only when she goes off at the 
deep end. You mustnt rmnd me theres 
nothmg hke letting yourself go if you are 
built that way. Introduce me to the gentle- 
man, AUy 

ALASTAIR Oh, I forgot Juhus Sagamore, 
my sohcitor. An old pah Miss Smith 
EPIFANIA. Alias Polly Seedystockings 
PATRICIA. Thats only my pet name, Mr 
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aIlASTair. You hadnt any wrongs You 
drove me out of the hoiise — 

EPiFAJOA I did not. I never meant you to 
go. It was abommably selfish of you. You had 
your Seedystockings to go to; but I had no- 
body. Adrian was out of town. 

SAGAMORE Adrian' This is a new comphca- 
tion. Who IS Adrian? 

PATRICIA Adrian is Mrs Fit2fassenden’s 
Sunday husband, Mr Sagamore. 

EPIFANIA. My what, did you say? 

PATRICIA Your Sunday husband. You 
understand. What Mr Adrian Blenderbland 
is to you, as it were What Ally is to me. 

SAGAMORE I dont qmtc follow What is Mr 
Blenderbland to you, Mrs Fitzfassenden, if 
I may ask? 

EPIFANIA Well, he is a gentleman with 
whom I discuss subjects that are beyond my 
husband’s mental grasp, which is extremely 
limited. 

ALASTAiR. A chap that sets up to be an m- 
tellectual because his father was a publisher! 
He makes up to Eppy and pretends to be m 
love with her because she has a good cook, 
but I teU her he cares for nothing but his 
food. He always calls at mealtimes A beUy- 
god, I call him And I am expected to put up 
■with him But if I as much as look at PoUy! 
Oh my! 

EPIFANIA The cases are quite different. 
Adrian worships the ground I tread on: that 
13 quite ■true But if you think that Seedy- 
stockmgs worships the ground you tread on, 
you flatter yourself grossly. She endures you 
and pets you because you buy stockmgs for 
her, and no doubt anything else she may be 
short of 

PATRICIA. Well, I never contradict anyone, 
because it only makes trouble And I am 
a&aid I do cost him a good deal, for he hkes 
me to have mce things that I cant afford. 

ALASTAiR[a^ecfaonafe^]No,Polly you dont 
Youre as good as gold. I’m always pressmg 
things on you that you wont take Youre a 
jolly sight more careful of my money than I 
am myself. 

EPIFANIA How touching' You are the Sun- 
day ■wife, I suppose 

PATRICIA No T should say that you are the 
Sunday wife, Mrs Fitzfassenden. It’s I that 
have to look after his clothes and make him 
get his hair cut. 

EPIFANIA Surely the creature is mtelhgent 
enough to do at least that much for himself 


PATRICIA. You dont understand men they 
get mterested m other things and neglect 
themselves unless they have a woman to 
look after them You see, Mr Sagamore, it’s 
like this There are two sorts of people m the 
world the people anyone can hve ivith and 
the people that no one can hve with The 
people that no one can hve ivith may be very 
goodlooking and ■vital and splendid and 
temperamental and romantic and aU that; 
and they can make a man or woman happy 
for half an hour when they are pleased ■svith 
themselves and disposed to be agreeable, but 
if you try to hve ivith them ■they just eat up 
your whole life runmng after them or quar- 
reUmg or a^ttendmg to them one way or 
another you cant call your soul your o-wn 
As Sunday husbands and -wives, just to have 
a good tearing bit of lovemaking ivith, or a 
blazing row, or mostly one on top of the 
other, once a month or so, theyre all right. 
But as everyday partners theyre just im- 
possible 

EPIFANIA So I am the, Sunday •wife [To 
Patrwia, scornfully] And what are you, pray? 

PATRICIA Well, I am the angel m the house, 
if you follow me. 

ALASTAIR [blubbering] You are, dear, you 
are. 

EPIFANIA [to Patncid] You are his doormat, 
thats what you are 

PATRICIA. Doormats are very useful things 
if you want the house kept tidy, dear. 

The telephone rings Sagamore attends to it 

SAGAMORE Ycs? . . . Did you say Blender- 
bland? 

EPIFANIA. Adnan' How did he know I was 
here? 

SAGAMORE. Ask the gentleman to wait [He 
hangs up the receiver] Perhaps you can tell me 
somethmg about him, Mrs Fitzfassenden Is 
he the chairman of Blenderbland’s Literary 
Pennyworths? 

EPIFANIA. No That is his father, who 
created the busmess, Adrian is on the board; 
but he has no busmess abflity He is on 
fifteen boards of directors on the strength of 
his father’s reputation, and has never, as far 
as I know, contnbuted an idea to any of 
them. 

ALASTAIR Be fair to him, Eppy. No man m 
London knom how to order a dinner better. 
Thats what keeps him at the top m the city. 

SAGAMORE. Thank you I think I have his 
measure suffiaently. Shall I have him up? 

2S3 
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epitania Certainly I want to know what 
he IS doing here 

AiASTAiR. I dont mind. You understand, of 
course, that I am not supposed to know any- 
thing of his relations with my wife, whatever 
they may be 

EPDfANiA. They are perfectly mnocent, so 
for I am not qmte convmced that I love 
Adrian He makes himself agreeable that is 
aU 

SAOAiioRE [into the telephone] Send Mr 
Blenderbland up [He hangs up the xnstrument] 
AiASTAiR [to Patncta] You -will now see the 
bhghter who has cut me out with Eppy 
PATHiCTA I cant imagme any man cutting 
you out with any woman, dear 
EPiPANiA Will you be good enough to xe- 
stram your endearments when he comes m? 

Adrian Blenderbland, an imposing man in ike 
prime of life, bearded tn the Victorian literary 
fashion, rather handsome, and rcell dressed, 
comes in Sagamore rises Adrian %s startled 
when he sees the company, but recovers kts 
aplomb at once, and advances simhng 
AnniAN Hallol Where have we all come 
from? Good morning, Mrs Fitrfassenden 
How do, Alastair^ Mr Sagamore, I presume 
I did not know j on were engaged 
SAOAMORE Your amval is qmte opportune, 
sir Will you have the goodness to sit down? 
[He takes a chair from the nail and places it at 
the table, on his otvn right and Patricia’s left] 
ADRIAN [sUling donm] Thank you I hope I 
am not mterruptmg this lady 
PATRICIA. Not at all Dont mmd me 
SAGAMORE [tniroductng] Miss Simth, an m- 
timate friend of Mr Fitzfassenden. 

PATRICIA Pleased to meet you, I'm sure 
Adrian boivs to her, then turns to Sagamore 
ABRiAN The fact is, Mrs Fitzfassenden 
mentioned your name to me m conversation 
as her choice of a new sohcitor So I thought 
I could not place myself m better hands 
sioAMOHE [ioavag] Thank you, sir But — > 
excuse me — had you not a sohator of your 
own? 

ADRIAN My dear Mr Sagamore never he 
content with a smgle opmion When I feel lU 
I all! ays consult at least half a dozen doctors 
The variety of their advice and prescnptions 
commces me that I had better cure myself 
WTien a legal pomt arises I consult six 
sohcitors, with much the same — 
tPiFvNXA Adrian I have no sense of humor, 
and }ou know how it annoys me when you 


talk the sort of nonsense that is supposed to 
be funny Did you come here to consult Mr 
Sagamore about me? 

ADRIAN I did But of course I expected to 
find him alone 

PATRICIA And here we are, the whole 
caboodle 

EPiFANiA I was speaking to Mr Blender- 
bland, not to you And I am not a member of 
your caboodle, as you call it 

PATRicu Sorry, dear It was only a re- 
imnder that I was listening 

SAGAMORE Has the matter on which you 
wish to consult me any reference to Mr Fitz- 
fassenden's family circle? 

ADRIAN It has 

SAOAMORE Is it of such a nature that sooner 
or later it will have to be discussed with all 
the adult members of that circle? 

ADRIAN Well, yes I suppose so But hadnt 
we better talk it over a httle m private 
first? 

EPiFANU You shall do nothmg of the sort 
I wdl not have my affairs discussed by any- 
body m pubhc or m private They concern 
myself alone 

ADRIAN May I not discuss my own affairs? 
EPIFANIA Not with my sohcitor I wjU not 
have it 

ALASTAiR Now shc 13 off at the deep end 
agam We may as well go home 
EPIFANIA [restlessly nsing] Oh, the deep end' 
the deep end! What Is life if it is not hved at 
the deep end? Alastair you are a tadpole 
[■SAe seises his head and rufles fas hair as she 
passes him] 

alasthh Dont do that [He tries to smooth 
fas Amr] 

EPIFANIA [to Patricia] Smooth it for him, 
angel m the house 

PATRICIA [moving to Epfaiua’s chair and 
doing eo] You shouldnt make a sight of him 
like that 

SAOAMORE Mr Fitzfassenden why did you 
marry Mrs Fitzfassenden? 

EPIFANIA Why!!' Does that require any ex- 
planation? I have told you why I married him 
alastair Well, though you mightnt tbinV 
it, she can be frightfully fascmatmg when 
she really wants to be 
EPIFANIA Why might he not think it? 
What do you mean? 
alastair. He knows what I mean 
EPIFANIA Some sdly joke, I suppose 
abrian Dont be absurd, Fitzfassenden 
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Your wife is the most adorable woman on 
earth, 

' EPiFANiA Not here, Adrian If you are 
gomg to talk hke that, take me away to some 
place where we can be alone 

ALASTAiR Do, for heaven’s sake, before she 
dnves us all crazy 

SAOAiiORE Steady’ steady! I hardly know 
where I am You are all consulting me, but 
none of you has given me any instructions 
Had you not better all be divorced^ 

EPIFANIA What IS the creature to hve on? 
He has nothing he would have had to be- 
come a professional boxer or tennis player if 
his uncle had not pushed him mto an insur- 
ance office, where he was perfectly useless. 

ALASTAIR Look here, Eppy. Sagamore 
doesnt want to hear all this. 

EPIFANIA He does He shall. Be silent 
When Alastair proposed to me — ^he was too 
great an idiot to comprehend his own aud- 
acity — I kept my promise to my father I 
handed him a cheque for a hundred and fifty 
pounds. “Make that mto fifty thousand with- 
m SEC months” I said "and I am yours ” 
ADRIAN You never told me this 
EPIFANIA. Why should I? It is a revolting 
story 

ALASTAIR, What is there revoltmg about it? 
Did I make good or did I noti* Did I go 
through heU to get that money and wm you 
or did I not"* 

ADRIAN [amazed] Do I understand you to 
say, Alastair, that you made fifty thousand 
pounds m six months? 

ALASTAIR Why not? 

EPIFANIA You may well look mcredulous, 
Adrian But he did. Yes this imbecile made 
fifty thousand pounds and won Eprfama 
Ognisanti di Parerga for his bride. You will 
not beheve me when I tell you that the pos- 
session of all that money, and the conscious- 
ness of having made it himself, gave him a 
sort of greatness I am impulsive I kept my 
word and married him instantly Then, too 
late, I found out how he had made it 
ALASTAIR Well, how did I make it-' By my 
own brains 

EPIFANIA Brains’ By your oivn foUy, your 
ignorance, your crmunal instincts, and the 
luck that attends the half-witted You won 
my hand, for which aU Europe was on its 
knees to me. What you deserved was five 
years penal servitude 

ALASTAIR, Five ycaisl Fifteen, more hkely. 


That was what I risked for you And what did 
I get by it^ Life with you was worse than any 
penal servitude 

EPIFANIA It would have been heaven to 
you if Natme had fitted you for such a com- 
pamonship as mme But what was it for me’' 
No man had been good enough for me. I was 
hke a princess in a fairy tale offering all men 
ahve my hand and fortune if they could turn 
my hundred and fifty pound cheque mto fifty 
thousand withm six months Able men, bnl- 
hant men, younger sons of the noblest 
famihes either refused the test or failed. 
Why? Because they were too honest or too 
proud This thmg succeeded, and I found my- 
self tied for life to an insect. 

ALASTAIR You may say what you hke, but 
you were just as much m love with me as I 
was ivith you. 

EPIFANIA Well, you were young; you were 
well shaped, your laivn tennis w as outstand- 
ing; you were a magmficent boxer, and I 
was excited by physical contact wuth you 

SAGAMORE. Is it necessary to be so very 
exphcit, Mrs Fitzfassenden? 

EPIFANIA. Juhus Sagamore you may be 
made of sawdust; but I am made of flesh and 
blood, Alastair is physically attractive that 
IS my sole excuse for havmg married him. 
Will you have the face to pretend that he has 
any mental charm'* 

ADRIAN But how did he make the fifty 
thousand pounds’* Was it on the Stock Ex- 
change? 

EPIFANIA Nonsense' the creature does not 
know the difference between a cumulative 
preference and a deferred ordmary He ivould 
not knoAv even how to begm 

ADRIAN But hoAv did he begm^ My bank 
balance at present is someivhere about a 
hundred and fifty I should very much like 
to knoAV how to make it up to fifty thousand 
You are so rich, Epifama, that every decent 
man who approaches you feels hke a needy 
adventurer You dont know how a man to 
whom a hundred pounds is a considerable 
sum feels in the arms of a woman to whom a 
milhon is mere pin money 

EPIFANIA Nor do you know what it feels 
hke to be m the arms of a man and know 
that you could buy him up twenty times o\ er 
and never miss the price 

ADRIAN. If I give you my hundred md fifty 
pounds, will you mvest it for me? 

EPIFANIA It IS not worth mvestmg You 
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cannot make money on the Stock Exchange 
until your 'weekly account is at least seventy 
thousand Donotmeddlewthmoney,Adnan 
you do not understand it I -will give you ail 
you need 

ADRIAN No, thank you I should lose my 
self-respect I prefer the poor man’s luxury 
of paymg for your cabs and flo'wers and 
theatre tickets and lunches at the Ritz, and 
lendmg you aU the httle sums you have 
occasion for when we are together 

The rest all stare at this bght on Epifania’s 
habits 

EPiFANU It IS qmte true I never have any 
pocket money I must owe you milhons m 
odd five pound notes I ivill tell my bankers 
that you want a thousand on account 
ADRIAN But I dont I love lendmg you 
fivers Only, as they run through my com- 
paratively slender resources at an appalhng 
rate, I should honestly hke a few lessons from 
Alostair m the art of turning hundreds into 
tens of thousands 

EPiFANiA His example would be useless to 
you, Adnan, because Alastair la one of 
Nature's marvels, and there is nothmgmarvel- 
lous about you except your appetite Listen. 
On each of his birthdays his aunt had pre- 
sented hun with a gramophone record of the 
singing of the celebrated tenor Ennco Caruso 
Now it so happens that Nature, m one of her 
most unaccountable caprices, has endowed 
Alastair with a starthngly loud smgmg voice 
of almost supernatural range He can smg 
high notes never before attamed by mortal 
man He found that he could mutate gramo- 
phone records with the greatest facih^, and 
he became convmced that he could make a 
fortune as an operatic tenor The first use he 
made of my money was to give fifty pounds 
to the manager of some trumpery httle opera 
company which was then on its last legs m 
the suburbs to allow him to appear for one 
mght in one of Caruso’s most popular roles 
He actually took me to hear his p^ormance 

AmsTAiR It wasnt mj fault I can smg 
Caruso’s head ofif It was a plot The regular 
tenor of the company a swine that could 
hardly reach B flat without breaking his neck, 
paid a lot of blackguards to go mto tte gallery 
and boo me 

EPiFANiA My dear Alastair, the simple 
truth is that Nature, when she endowed you 
with jour amazmg voice, unfortunately 
omitted to provide you with a musical ear 


You can bellow loudly enough to drown ten 
thousand bulls, but you are always at least a 
quarter tone sharp or flat as the case may be ' 
I laughed until I fell on the floor of my box 
m screaming hysterics The audience hooted 
and booed, but they could not make them- 
selves heard above your roarmg At last the 
chorus dragged you off the stage, and the 
regular tenor finished the performance only ' 
to find that the manager had absconded with 
my fifty pounds and left the whole company 
penmless The pnma donna was deaf m the 
left ear, mto which you had sung with all 
your force I had to pay all their salaries and 
send them home 

AXASTAiR I tell you it was a plot Why 
shouldnt people hke my smgmg? I can smg 
louder than any tenor on the stage I can smg 
higher 

EPIFANIA. Alastaif you cannot resist a plot 
when the whole world is a party to it 

ADRIAN Still, this does not explam how 
Alastair made the fifty thousand pounds 

EPIFANIA I leave him to tell that disgrace- 
ful tale himself I beheve he is proud of it 
[SSfi sits down disdainfully in the vacant cAair] 

ALASTAIR Well, it worked out all right 
But it was a near thmg, I tell you What I did 
was this I had a hundred pounds left after 
the opera stunt I met an American. I told 
him I was crazy about a woman who wouldnt 
marry me unless I made fifty thousand m six 
months, and that I had only a hundred pounds 
m the world. He jumped up and said ‘‘Why, 
man ahve, if you have a hundred you can 
open a bank account and get a cheque book " 

I said “What good is a cheque book?" He 
said "Are we partners, fifty fifty?" So I said 
yes what else could I say? That very day we 
started In. We lodged the money and got a 
book of a hundred cheques We took a 
theatre We engaged a fiirst rate east We got 
a play We got a splendid production the 
scenery was lovely Ae girls were lovely the 
prmcipal woman was an angry-eyed creature 
■with a queer foreign voice and a Hollywood 
accent, just the sort the public loves We 
never asked the price of anything- we just 
went m up to our necks for thousands and 
thousands 

ADRIAN But how did you pay for all these 
things? 

alastair With our cheques, of course 
Didnt I tell you we had a cheque book? 

ADRIAN. But when the hundred was gone 
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the cheques must have been dishonored. 

AUASTAiK Not one of them We kited them 
all But it was a heartbreakmg 30b 

ABRiAN. I dont understand What does kit- 
mg mean? 

SAGAMORE. It IS quite simple You pay for 
somethmg with a cheque after the banks 
have closed for the day if on Saturday or 
just before a bank hohday all the better Say 
the cheque is for a hundred pounds and you 
have hot a penny at the bank. You must then 
mduce a friend or a hotel manager to cash 
another cheque for one hundred pounds for 
you That provides for the previous cheque, 
but it obliges you, on pam of eighteen months 
hard labour, to mduce another friend or hotel 
manager to cash another cheque for you for 
tivo hundred povmds Andsoyougoonspend- 
mg and kitmg from hundreds to thousands 
and from risks of eighteen months imprison- 
ment to five years, ten years, fourteen years 
even. 

ALASTAiR If you think that was an easy 
job, just try it yourself* thats all I dream of 
it sometimes* it’s my worst mghtmare Why, 
my partner and I never saw that theatre! 
never saw the play' until the first mght we 
were signing cheques and kiting them all the 
time Of course it was easier after a while, 
because as we paid our way all right we found 
it easier to get credit, and the biggest ex- 
penses didnt come untd after the play was 
produced and the money was commg m I 
could have done it for half the money; but 
the Amencan could only keep himself up to 
the excitement of it by paying tivice as much 
as we needed for everything and shoving 
shares m it on people for nothing but talk. 
But it didnt matter when the money began 
to come m My' how it did come ml The 
whole toivn went mad about the angry-eyed 
woman. It ramed money in bucketsful It 
went to my head like drink It went to the 
American's head It went to the head of the 
American's Amencan friends They bought 
all the rights the film nghts, the translation 
rights, the touring rights, all sorts of rights 
that I never knew existed, and began selhng 
them to one another until everybody m 
London and New York and Hollywood had a 
rake-off on them. Then the Amencan bought 
all the nghts back for five hundred thousand 
dollars, and sold them to an Amencan syndi- 
cate for a million It took six more Amencans 
to do it, and every one of them had to have a 


rake-off; but aU I wanted was fifty thousand 
pounds, and I cleared out with that and came 
swankmg back to claim Eppy’s hand. She 
thought I was great I was great the money 
made me great I teU you I was drunk with it 
I was another man You may beheve it or not 
as you hke, but my hats were really too small 
for me 

EPiFANiA It IS qmte true. The creature was 
not used to money; and it transfigured him 
I, poor innocent, had no suspicion thatmoney 
could work such miracles; for I had possessed 
imlhons m my cradle, and it meant no more 
to me than the air I breathed. 

SAGAMORE But just now, when I suggested 
a divorce, you asked how he was to hve What 
has become of the fifty thousand pounds'* 

EPiFANiA He lost it all m three weeks. He 
bought a circus ivith it He thought every- 
thing he touched would turn mto gold I had 
to hqmdate that circus a month later. He 
was about to turn the wild beasts loose and 
run away when I intervened I was doivn four 
hundred and thirty pounds sixteen and seven- 
pence by the transaction 

ALASTAIR Was it my fault? The elephant 
got mfluenza The Alii^try of Health closed 
me doivn and wouldnt let me move on because 
the animals might carry foot-and-mouth 
disease 

EPIFANIA At all events, the net result was 
that instead of his bemg fifty thousand pounds 
to the good I was four hundred and thirty 
pounds to the bad Instead of brmging me 
the revenues of a prmce and a hero he cost 
me the allowance of a worm And now he has 
the audacity to ask for a divorce. 

AL.\STAiB No I dont It was Sagamore who 
suggested that How can I afford to let you 
divorce me? As your husband I enjoy a good 
deal of social consideration; and the trades- 
men give me unlimited credit 

EPIFANIA For stockings, among other 
things. 

PATRICIA Oh \she weeps']^ Does she pay for 
them, Ally? 

ALASTAIR Never rmnd, dear* I have shewn 
that I can make money when I am put to it; 
and I ivill make it again and buy you all the 
stockings you need out of my own earnings 
[He rises and goes behind her chair to take her 
cheeks in his hands'] There, darhng dont cry 

EPIFANIA There' They think they are 
married already' 

SAGAMORE But the matter is not m your 
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hands, Mr Fit2fassenden Mrs Fitzfassenden 
can divorce you whether you hke it or not 
The evidence is that on a recent occasion you 
left your wife and took refuge in the arms of 
Miss Smith The Court null give Mrs Fitz- 
fassenden a decree on that 

PATRICIA [cojisokd and pluchj] Well, let it I 
can support Alastair until he has tune to 
make another fortune You aU think him a 
fool, but he’s a dear good boy, and it just 
disgusts me the way you all turn against him, 
and the way his wife treats him as if he were 
dirt under her feet What would she be with- 
out her money. I’d like to know? 

EPiPANU Nobody is anybody without 
money, Seedystockmgs My dear old father 
taught me that “Stick to your mohey’’ he 
said “and all the other things shall be added 
unto you ’’ He said it was in the Bible I have 
nev er verified the quotation, but I have never 
forgotten it I have stuck to my money, and 
I shall continue to stick to it Rich as I am, I 
can hardly forgive Alastair for letting me 
doivn by four hundred and thirty pounds 

AiASTAiR Siirteen and sevenpence! Stingy 
beast But I will pay it 

PATRICIA. You shall, dear I will sell out my 
insurance and give it to you 

EPiFANiA May I have that m writing. Miss 
Simlh? 

ALASTAIR Oh, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, you greedy pig It was your own 
fault Why did you let the elephant go for 
thirty pounds? He cost two hundred. 

SAGAMORE Do not let us wander from the 
pomt 

EPIFANIA What 13 the pomt, pray? 

SAGAMORE The pomt is that you can ohtam 
a divorce if you wish 

EPIFANIA I dont WTsh Do you think I am 
going to be dragged through the divorce 
court and have my picture m the papers with 
that thmg? To have the story of my infatua- 
tion told in headhnes in every rag in Londonl 
Besides, it is convement to be married. It is 
respectable It keeps other men ofF It gives 
me a freedom that I could not enjoy as a 
smgle woman I have become accustomed to 
a husband No decidedly I ivill not divorce 
Alastair — at least until I can find a substitute 
whom I really want 

PVTRicLi You couldnt divorce him unless 
he chose to let you Alastaur’s too much the 
gentleman to mention it, but you know very 
well that your own behavior hasnt been so 


very nunhke that you dare have it sheivn up 
m court 

EPiFANu Alastair was the first man I ever 
loved, and I hope he wall not be the last But 
legal dilficultaes do not evist for people ivith 
money At all events, as Alastair cannot afford 
to divorce me, and I have no intention of 
divorcmg him, the question does not arise 
What o’clock is it? 

ALASTAIR I really thmk, Eppy, you might 
buy a ■wnst watch I have told you so over 
and over again 

EPIFANIA Why should I go to the expense 
of buying a ■wrist watch when everyone else 
has one, and I have nothing to do but ask? 
I have not earned a watch since I lost the key 
of my father’s old repeater 

PATRICIA It IS ten minutes past twelve 

EPIFANIA Graaousl I have missed my les- 
son How annoying' 

ALASTAIR Your lesson’’ IVhat ore you learn- 
mg now, may I ask? 

EPIFANIA. All-m ■wresthng When you next 
indulge m your favonte sp>ort of beat- 
ing, look out for a surprise What did I come 
here for, Mr Sagamore? 

8AQAM0BE. To give me instructions about 
your will 

ALASTAIR. She makes a new iviU every time 
she loses her temper. Sagamore Jolly good 
busmess for you 

EPIFANIA Do be qmet, Alastair You forget 
the digmty of your position as my husband. 
Mr Sagamore I have changed my mind about 
my ■wdl And I shall overlook your attempt 
to poison me 

BAOAMORE ’Thank you. 

EPIFANIA. What do I owe you for tBig 
abortive consultation? 

8AOAUORE ’Thirteen and fourpence, if you 
please 

EPIFANIA I do not carry money about 'with 
me Adrian can you lend me thirteen and 
fourpence? 

ADRIAN [puts his hand tn kts pochetj 

EPIFANIA Stop Mr Sagamore you had 
better be my family sohcitor and send me 
your bill at -Ae end of the year 

alastair Send a County Court summons 
■with it. Sagamore, or you may go whistle for 
your money 

EPIFANIA Do hold your tongue, Alastair 
Of course I always wait for a summons It is 
a simple precaution against paying bills sent 
in twice over 
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SAGAMORE Quitc, Mts Fitzfasscndeu. An 
excellent rule 

EPiFANiA You are a man of sense, Mr 
Sagamoie And now I must have some fresh 
an this orgy of domesticity has made the 
room study Come along, Ainan. we^l drive 
out into the country somewhere, and lunch 
there I know the quamtest httle place up the 
nver Goodbye, Mr Sagamore. Goodbye, 
Seedy take care of AJastair for me His good 
looks will give you a pleasing sensation down 
your spme. [5^ goes ouil] 

SAGAMORE [cw Adrian tsfoUommg her Qut\ By 
the way, hlr Blenderbland, what did you 
come for? 

ADRIAN I totally forget I dont feel equal 
to any more this morning \He goes out with- 
out further salutations'] 

SAGAMORE \to Aldstaiv] Youi wife is a most 
extraordinary lady 
ALASTAiR \utiers a stifled howl]^ 

PATRICIA He cant fhid words for her, poor 
dear. 

SAGAMORE. And now, Mr Fitzfassenden, 
may I ask what you came to consult me 
about? 

ALASTAiR I dont know After ten mmutes 
of Eppy I never do know whether I am stand- 
ing on my head or my heels 

PATRICIA It was about a separation. PuU 
yourself together a bit, deai 

ALASTAIR Separation' You might as well 
try to separate yourself from a hurricane 
[He becomes sententious]. Listen to me. Saga- 
more I am one of those unfortunate people 
— ^you must know a lot of them — I daresay 
many of them have sat in this chair and 
talked to you as I am now talking to 
you — 

SAGAMORE [after waiting in vain for a comple- 
tion of the sentence] Yes? You were sajring — ^ 
PATRICIA Dont wander. Ally TeU Mr 
Sagamore what sort of people 

ALASTAIR The people that have bitten off 
more than they can chew. The ordinary chaps 
that have married extraordinary women 
The commonplace women that have married 
extraordmary men They all thought it was a 
splendid catch for them Take my advice. 
Sagamore* marry m your own class Dont 
misunderstand me I dont mean rank or 
money WTiat I mean — ^what I mean — 
PATRICIA [coming to the rescue] What he 
means is that people ivho marry should think 
about the same things and hke the same 


thmgs They shouldnt be over oneanother’s 
heads, if you follow me 

SAGAMORE Perfectly May I take it that 
Alastau* made that mistake, and that later 
on (too late, unfortunately) he discovered in 
you a — shall I say a soul mate'* 

ALASTAIR. No. that souuds sdly. Literary, 
you know 

PATRICIA. More of a mind mate, I should 
call it. 

SAGVMORE Precisely Thank you A mmd 
mate ivith whom he could be thoroughly 
comfortable. 

ALASTAIR [grasping Sagamore's hand fer- 
vently] Thank you. Sagamore you are a real 
friend Youve got it exactly Think ovei it 
for us Come on. Seedy darling; we mustnt 
waste a busy man’s tune 

He goes out, leaving Patricia and Saga- 
more alone together. She rises and goes to ike 
table 

PATRICIA Mr Sagamore youll stand by us, 
wont you*’ YouU save Ally from that aivfril 
woman YouU save him for me. 

SAGAMORE I’m afraid I cant control her, 
Miss Srmth Whats worse, I’m afraid she can 
control me It’s not only that I cant afford to 
offend SO nch a chent It’s that her ivill 
paralyzes mme It’s a sort of gemus some 
people have. 

PATRICIA. Dont you be afraid of her, Mr 
Sagamore She has a gemus for making 
money. It’s m her family Money comes to 
her. But I have my httle bit of gemus too, 
and she cant paralyze me. 

SAGAMORE And what have you a genius 
for. Miss Smith, if I may ask^ 

PATRICIA For making people happy. Un- 
happy people come to me just as money 
comes to her 

SAGAMORE [shakmg his head] I cant think 
that your ivill is stronger than hers, Miss 
Srmth 

PATRICIA. It isnt, Mr Sagamore I have no 
wiU at all But I get what I want, somehow. 
YouU see 

ALASTAIR [outside, skouting] Seedy' Come 
on! 

PATRICIA. Commg, darhng [To Sagamore] 
Goodbye, Mr Sagamore [they shake hands 
quickly She hurries to the door] YouU see. [SAe 
goes out] 

SAGAMORE [to himself] I think I shaU wait 
and see. 

He resumes his morning's work. 
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ACT II 

A dismal old coffee room in an ancierd noer- 
stde inn An immense and hideous sideboard of 
the murhest mahogany stretches across the end 
trail Above Uhang^ptciuretvise, iwo signboards, 
nearly black mth age one skemng ike arms of 
the lord of the manor, and the other a son) stand- 
ing upright and playing a flageolet Underneath 
the sow It inscribed tn tall letters THE PIG 4* 
WHISTLE Between these works of art is a 
glass case containing an enormous stuffed Jisk, 
certainly not less than a century old 

At right angles to the sideboard, and extending 
nearly the whole length of ike room, are two 
separate long tables, laid for lunch for about a 
dozen people each The chairs, too close together, 
are plain wooden ones, hard and uncomfortable 
The cutlery is cheap kitchen ware, with rickety 
stiver cruets and salt cellars io keep up appear- 
ances The table cloths are coarse, and are not 
fresh from the laundry 

The walls are covered with an ugly Vtciorian 
paper which may have begun as a design of dull 
purple wreaths on a dark yelloto background, but 
IS now a flyblown muck of no descnbable color, 
but crushngly depressing There is no carpet 
The door, which stands wide open and has 
COFFEE ROOM mscnbed on tt, is to the right 
of anyone contemplating the sideboard from the 
opposite end of the room Next the door an old 
fashioned hatstand flattens itself against the wall, 
and on it hangs the hat and light overcoat of Mr 
Adrian Blenderbland 

He, mth Epifanta, ts seated at the end of the 
table farthest from the door They have just 
finished a meal The cheese and biscmts are still 
on the table She looks interested and happy He 
IS tn the worst of tempers 
EPiPVNiA How jolly! 

ADRIAN [hoking round disparagingly^ I must 
be a very attractive man 

EPiFANiA \opening her eyes wide"] Indeed’ Not 
that I am denying it; but what has it to do 
•with what I have just said? 

ADRIAN You said “How jolly!” I look round 
at this rotten old mn trymg to pretend that 
it’s a riverside hotel We have just had a 
horrible meal of tomato tea called soup, the 
remains of Sunday’s joint, sprouts, potatoes, 
apple tart and stale Amencan synthetic 
cheese If you can suffer this and say “How 
jolly!” there must be some irresistible attrac- 
tion present, and I can see nothing that is not 
utterly repulsive except myself 
, EPIFVNI.V Dont you like these dear old- 


world places? I do 

ADRIAN I dont They ought all to be rooted 
up, pulled doNvn, burnt to the ground Your 
flat on the Embankment in London cost 
more to furnish than this place did to bmld 
from the cellar to the roof You can get a 
decent lunch there, perfectly served, by a 
word through the telephone Your luxunous 
car will whisk you out to one of a dozen first 
rate hoteb m lovely scenery And yet you 
choose this filthy old mn and say “How 
jolly!" What is the use of being a milhon- 
airess on such terms? 

EPiPANiA Psha! When I was first let loose 
on the world mth unlimited money, how 
long do you think it took me to get tired of 
shopping and sick of the lu'xunes you think 
so much of? About a fortmght My fatheti 
when he had a hundred milhons, travelled 
third class and never spent more than ten 
shjUmgs a day on himself except when he 
was entertaimng people who were useful to 
him. Why should he? He couldnt eat more 
than anyone else He couldnt drink more 
than anyone else He couldnt wear more than 
anyone else. Neither can I 

ADRIAN Then why do you love money and 
hate spendmg it? 

EPIFANTA Because money is power Money 
13 security Money is freedom It’s the differ- 
ence between hving on the slope of a volcano 
and bemg safe m the garden of the Hes- 
pendes And there is the contmual pleasure 
of making more of it, which is qmte easy if 
you have plenty to start with I can turn a 
imlhon mto two milhon much more easily 
I than a poor woman can turn five pounds mto 
ten, even if she could get the five pounds to 
begin with It turns itself, m fact 

ADRIAN To me money is a •vulgar bore and 
a soul destroying worry 1 need it, of course, 
but I dont hke it I never think of it when I 
can possibly help it 

EPip ANiA If you dont think about money 
what do you thmk about? Women? 

ADRIAN Yes, of course, but not exclusively 

EPIFANTA Food? 

ADRIAN Well, I am not always thinking 
about my food, but I am rather particular 
about it I confess I looked forward to abetter 
lunch than [indicating the table] that 

EPIFANTA. Oho! So that IS what has put you 
out of temper, is it? 

ADRIAN [annoyed] I am not out of temper, I 
hope But you promised me a very special 


1 
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treat You said you had found out the most 
wonderful place on the nver, where we could 
be ourselves and have a dehcious cottage 
meal m prmutive happmess Where is the 
charm of this dismal hole^ Have you ever 
eaten a viler lunch? There is not even a private 
sitting room, anybody can walk m here at 
any moment. We should have been much 
more comfortable at Richmond or Maiden- 
head And I beheve it is raining. 

EPiFANiA Is that my fault^ 

ADRIAN It completes your notion of a 
happy day up the nver Why is it that the 
people who know how to enjoy themselves 
never have any money, and the people who 
have money never know how to enjoy them- 
selves? 

EPiFANiA You are not makmg yourself 
agreeable, Adrian 

ADRIAN. You are not entertaining me very 
mumficently, Epifama For heaven’s sake let 
us get into the car and dnve about the 
coimtry It is much more luxurious than this 
hideous coffee room, and more pnvate. 

EPiFANU I am tired of my car. 

ADRIAN I am not. I wish I could afford one 
like it. 

EPIFANIA I thought you would enjoy sit- 
ting m this crazy out-of-way place talking to 
me But I find you are a spoilt old bachelor 
you care about nothmg but your food and 
your httle comforts. You are worse than 
Alastair, for he at least could talk about 
boxmg and tennis 

ADRIAN And you can talk about nothing 
but money. 

EPIFANIA And you think money umnterest- 
ingl Oh, you should have known my fatherl 

ADRIAN. I am very glad I did not 

EPIFANIA [^ddenly dangerous] Whats that 
you say? 

ADRIAN My dear Epifama, if we are to 
remam friends, I may as well be quite frank 
with you Everythmg you have told me about 
your father convmces me that though he was 
no doubt an affectionate parent and amiable 
enough to explain your rather tiresome 
father fixation, as Dr Freud would call it, he 
must have been qmte the most appaUmg bore 
that ever devastated even a Rotary club 

EPIFANIA My father' You dare think such 
things of my father' You infimte nothmgness! 
My father made a hundred and fifty milhons. 
You never made even half a milhon. 

ADRIAN. My good girl, your father never 


made anything I have not the shghtest 
notion of how he contrived to get a legal 
claim on so much of what other people made, 
but I do know that he lost four fifths of it by 
being far enough behmd the times to buy up 
the properties of the Russian nobihty m the 
behef that England would squash the Soviet 
revolution m three weeks or so Could anyone 
have made a stupider mistake'' Not I, fool as 
you think me. In short, Epifania, the world 
would not have been a penny the poorer if 
your father had never existed. You see that, 
dont you? 

EPIFANIA [springing up and squaring at Aim] 
I see red. Stand up, you cur. Put up your 
hands Put them up 

U5RIAN [nmng in some consternation, hut not 
fully recognizing hts peril] Epifama*. it’s no use 
losmg your temper — 

EPIFANIA [delivering a straight left to hts chii] 
Take that for calhng my father a bore. [jPoA- 
lowing it up with a savage punch nnth her right] 
Take that for saying he never made any- 
thmg 

ADRIAN [wnthing on the floor] Help' Pohce! 
Murder' [He is unable to nse, hut he rolls and 
scrambles to the door gasping piteously] 

EPIFANIA [sending him through the door with a 
mule LcA] Rotter* Bounder' Stinker! [She 
snatches his hat and coat from the stand and 
throws them after lum whilst he is heard falling 
domnstairs] 

ADRIAN [jpiteously] Help' Help! 

EPiFiNiA You brute' You have killed me, 
[SAe totters to the nearest chair and sinks into it, 
scattering the crockery as she clutches the table 
with her outstretched arms and sprawls on it tn 
convulsions], 

A serious looking middleaged Egyptian gentle- 
man in an old black frock coat and a tarboosh, 
speaking English too well to be mistaken for a 
native, hurries in 

THE EGYPTIAN [jpcremptorily] WTiats themat- 
tei? What IS going on here? 

EPIFANIA [raising her head slowly and gazing 
at him] Who the devil are you? 

THE EGYPTIAN. I am an Egyptian doctor I 
hear a great disturbance I hasten to ascertain 
the cause I find you here m convulsions Can 
I help? 

EPIFANIA I am dying 

THE DOCTOR Nonscnsel You can swear. The 
fit has subsided. You can sit up now you are 
qmte well Good afternoon 

EPIFANIA Stop I am not qmte well. I am 
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on the point of death. I need a doctor I am a 
rich woman. 

THE DOCTOR In that case you will have no 
diflSeulty m finding an Enghsh doctor Is 
there anyone else who needs my help? I was 
upstairs The noise was of somebody falhng 
downstairs He may have broken some bones 
[He goes out promptly] 

BPiEAKiA [strugghng to her feet and calling 
after Aim] Never mmd him if he has broken 
every bone m his body it is no more than he 
deserves Come back instantly I want you 
Come back. Come back, 

THE DOCTOR [returning] The landlord is tak- 
ing the gentleman to the Cottage Hospital m 
your car 

EPiFANiA In my car! I wiU not permit it 
Let them get an ambulance 
THE DOCTOR, The car has gone You should 
be very glad that it is bemg so useful 
EPivANu It IS your busmess to doctor me, 
not to lecture me 

THE DOCTOR I am not your doctor I am not 
in geneial practice I keep a chmc for penm- 
less Mahometan refugees, and I work m the 
hospital I cannot attend to you 
EPIFANIA. You can attend to me You must 
attend to me Are you going to leave me here 
to die? 

THE DOCTOR You are not dying Not yet, 
at least. Your own doctor will attend to you 
EPIFANIA You are my oivn doctor I tell 
you I am a nch woman doctors’ fees are 
nothing to me charge me what you please 
But you must and shall attend to me You 
are abominably rude, but you inspire confid- 
ence as a doctor 

THE DOCTOR If I attended all those m 
whom I inspire confidence I should be worn 
out m a week- I have to reserve myself for 
poor and useful people 
EPIFANIA Then you are either a fool or a 
Bolshevik. 

the doctor. I am nothing but a servant of 
Allah 

EPIFANIA You are not you are my doctor 
do you bear? I am a sick woman you cannot 
abandon me to die m this ivretched place 
THE DOCTOR I see no symptoms of any sick- 
ness about you Are you m pam? 

EPIFANIA Yes Homble pain. 
the DOCTOR Where^ 

EPIFANIA, Hont cross-e\amme me as if you 
didnt beheve me I must have spramed my 
knuckles and my wnst on that beast’s chm. | 


THE DOCTOR Which hand? 

EPIFANIA [presenting her left] This, of course 

THE doctor [taking her hand in a businesslike 
way, and pulling and turning the fingers and 
ivnst] Nothing whatever the matter 

EPIFANIA How do you know? It's my hand, 
not yours 

THE doctor You would scream the house 
j down if your wnst were sprained You are 
shamming — lymg Why? Is it to make your- 
: self mterestmg? 

EPIFANIA Make myself mterestmg! Man I 
am mterestmg 

THE DOCTOR Not m the least, medically 
Axe you interesting m any other way? 

EPIFANIA I am the most intereshng woman 
m England I am Epifama Ogmsanti di 
Parerga 

THE DOCTOR. Ncvcr heard of her Itahan 
aristocrat, I presume 

EPIFANIA. Aristocrat! Do you take me for a 
fool? My ancestors were moneylenders to all 
Europe five hundred years ago we are now 
bankers to all the world 

THE DOCTOR Jewess, eh? 

EPiFANu Christian, to the last drop of my 
blood J ews throw half their money away on 
chanties and fancies like Zionism The 
stupidest di Parerga can just walk round the 
cleverest Jew when it comes to money- 
makmg We are the only real aristocracy m 
the world the aristocracy of money, 

THE DOCTOR 'The plutocracy, m fact 

EPIFANIA If you like I am a plutocrat of 
the plutocrats 

THE DOCTOR Well, that is a disease foi 
which I do not prescribe The only knowi 
cure 13 a revolution, but the mortahty rate is 
high, and sometimes, if it is the wrong sort of 
revolution, it intensifies the disease I can do 
nothmg for you I must go back to my work 
Good mommg 

EPIFANIA [holding him] But this is your work. 
What else have you to do? 

THE DOCTOR There is a good deal to be done 
m the world besides attending nch imagmary 
mvahds 

EPIFANIA But if you are well paid? 

THE DOCTOR I make the little money I need 
by work which I venture to thmk more im- 
portant 

EPIFANIA [throwing him away and moving 
about distractedly] You are a pig and a beast 
and a Bolshevik It is the most abominablt; 
thing of you to leave me here m my distress. 
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My car is gone I have no money. I never 
carry money about 

THE DOCTOR I have none to carry Your car 
■mil return presently You can borro'w money 
from your chauffeur. 

EPiFANiA. You are an unmitigated hippo- 
potamus. You are a Bashibazouk. I might 
have knqmi it from your ndiculous tarboosh 
You should take it off in my presence [iSAe 
snatches it from his head and holds it behind her 
6aci] At least have the manners to stay ■with 
me until my chauffeur comes back. 

The motor horn is heard honhng. 

THE DOCTOR He has come back. 

EPiFAViA Damn' Cant you 'ivait until he 
has had his tea and a cigarette? 

THE DOCTOR No Be good enough to give 
me back my fez. 

EPIFANIA I wanted to see ■what you looked 
like mthout it [5Ae puts it tenderly on his 
head\. Listen to me. You are havmg an ad- 
venture. Have you no romance m you? 
Havnt you even common curiosity? Dont you 
want to know why I threw that beast doivn- 
stairs'' Dont you want to throw your ■mretched 
work to the de'vil for once and have an after- 
noon on the river -with an mteresting and 
attractive woman'’ 

THE DOCTOR Women are neither mterest- 
ing nor attractive to me except when they 
are ill I know too much about them, mside 
and out You are perfectly welL 

EPIFANIA tiai Nobody is perfectly well, 
nor ever has been, nor ever ■wiU be. [She sits 
damn, swfeag] 

THE DOCTOR. That IS ■true. You must have 
brams of a sort. [He sits dorvn opposite to her'\ 
I remember when I began as a young sur- 
geon I killed several patients by my opera- 
tions because I had been taught that I must 
go on cutting until there was nothmg left but 
perfectly healthy tissue. As there is no such 
thing as perfectly healthy tissue I should 
have cut my patients entirely away if the 
nurse had not stopped me before they died 
on the table. They died after they left the 
hospital, but as they were earned away from 
the table ahve I was able to claim a successful 
operation Are you marned^ 

EPIFANIA Yes But you need not be afraid 
My husband is openly unfaithful to me and 
cannot take you mto court if you make love 
to me I can divorce him if necessary, 

THE DOCTOR. And the man you threw do^wn- 
stairs' who was he'’ One does not throw one’s 


husband do^wnstairs. Did he make love to 
you'’ 

EPIFANIA. No He insulted my father's 
memory because he was disappomted ■svith 
his lunch here lilTien I thmk of my father all 
ordmary men seem to me the merest trash. 
You are not an ordinary man I should hke to 
see some more of you Now that you have 
asked me confidential questions about my 
family, and I have answered them, you can 
no longer pretend that you are not my family 
doctor So that is settled 

THE DOCTOR A father fixation, did you say? 

EPIFANIA [nods]' 

THE DOCTOR And an excess of money? 

EPIFANIA. Only a beggarly thirty milhons 

THE DOCTOR A psychological curiosity I 
Avill consider it 

EPIFANIA. Consider it! You ■will feel hon- 
ored, gratified, dehghted 

THE DOCTOR I see Enormous self-confid- 
ence Reckless audacity. Insane egotism. Ap- 
parently sexless 

EPIFANIA Sexless! Who told you that I am 
sexless? 

THE DOCTOR. You talk to me as if you were 
a man. There is no mystery, no separateness, 
no sacredness about men to you A man to 
you IS only a male of your species. 

EPIFANIA My species mdeed' Men are a 
different and very mfenor species. Five 
mmutes conversation with my husband will 
con'vmce you that he and I do not belong 
to the same species Butthere are some great 
men, like my father And there are some 
good doctors, hke you. 

THE DOCTOR Thank you What does your 
regular doctor say about you'’ 

EPiF.vNiA. I have no regular doctor. If I had 
I should have an operation a week until there 
was nothing left of me or of my bank balance 
I shall not expect you to maul me about ivith 
a stethoscope, if that is what you are afraid 
of I have the lungs of a whale and the diges- 
tion of an ostnch I have a clockwork inside 
I sleep eight hours hke a log When I want 
anything I lose my head so completely about 
it that I always get it 

THE DOCTOR What thmgs do you want 
mostly'’ 

EPIFANIA. Everything Anything Like a 
lightmng flash And then there is no stoppmg 
me. 

THE DOCTOR. Everythmg and anything is 
nothmg 
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EPiFANiA Five mmutes ago I wanted you. ] 
Now I have got you 

THE DOCTOR Comc! You cannot bluff a 
doctor You may want the sun and the moon 
and the stars, but you cannot get them 
EPiPANiA That 13 why I take good care not 
to want them I want only what I can get 
THE DOCTOR. Good. A practical mtellect. 
And what do you want at present, for m- 
stance? 

EPiFANiA That IS the devil of it There is 
nothing one can get except more money 
THE DOCTOR What about more men? 
EPIFANIA More Alastairs! More Blender- 
blands! Those are not deep wants At present 
I want a motor launch 
THE DOCTOR There is no such thmg m this 
httle place 

EPIFANIA Tell the landlord to stop the first 
one that comes along and buy it 
THE DOCTOR Tcha! People not sell their 

boats like that 

EPIFANIA Have you ever tried? 

THE DOCTOR No 

EPIFANIA I have When I need a car or a 
motor boat or a launch or anything like that 
I buy straight off the road or off the nver or 
out of the harbor These things cost thous- 
ands when they are new, but next day you 
cannot get fifty pounds for them Offer 
for any of them, and the owner dare not 
refuse he knows he wiU never get such an 
offer agam 

THE DOCTOR Aha' You are a psychologist 
This IS very mterestmg 
EPIFANIA Nonsensel I know how to buy 
and sell, if that is what you mean 
THE DOCTOR That IS how good psycho- 
logists make money 

EPIFANIA Have you made any? 

THE DOCTOR No I do not caic for moucy . I 
care for knowledge 

EPIFANIA. Knowledge is no use without 
money Are you married? 

THE DOCTOR. I am marned to Science One 
wife IS enough for mt, though by my rehgion 
I am allow ed four 

EPiFANLv Four' What do you mean? 

THE DOCTOR I am what you call a Maho- 
metan 

EPIFANIA W ell, you will have to be content 
ivith two wi\ es if you marry me 
THE DOCTOR Oh! Is there any question of 
that betiveen ns^ 

EPiriNiA Yes 1 want to marry you. 


THE DOCTOR. Nothmg domg, lady. Science 
IS my bnde 

EPIFANIA. You can have Science as well I 
shall not be jealous of her. But I made a 
solemn promise to my father on his death- 
bed — 

THE DOCTOR [tnierrupUng] Stop I had better 
tell you that I made a solemn promise to my 
mother on her deathbed 
EPiFANU What'l! 

THE DOCTOR My mother was a very wise 
woman. She made me swear to her that if 
any woman wanted to marry me, and I felt 
tempted, I would hand the woman two 
hundred piastres and tell her that unless she 
would go out into the world with nothing but 
that and the elothes she stood m, and earn 
her hvmg alone and unaided for six months, 
I would never speak to her agom 

EPIFANU And if she stood the test? 

THE DOCTOR Then I must marry her even if 
she were the ughest devd on earth 

EPIFANU And you dare ask me — ^me, 
Epifama Ognisanti di Parergal to submit my- 
self to this test — to any test! 

THE DOCTOR I swore I have a mother fixa- 
tion Allah has vviUed it so I cannot help my- 
self 

EPIFANU What was your mother? 

THE DOCTOR A Washerwoman A ividow. 
She brought up eleven children I was the 
youngest, the Benjamm The other ten are 
honest workmg folk With theuc help she 
made me a man of learmng It was her ambi- 
tion to have a son who could read and ivnte. 
She prayed to Allah, and he endowed me 
with the necessary talent 

EPIFANU And you think I will allow my- 
self to be beaten by on old washerwoman? 

THE DOCTOR I am afraid SO You could never 
pass the test 

EPIFANU Indeed! And my father’s test 
for a husband worthy of me? 

THE DOCTOR Oh! The husband is to be 
tested tool That never occurred to me 

EPIFANU Nor to your mother either, it 
seems Well, you know better now I am to 
give you a hundred and fifty pounds In six 
months you are to mcrease it to fifty thous- 
and How IS that for a test? 

THE DOCTOR. Quite conclusive At the end 
of the SIX months I shall not have a penny of 
it left, praise be to Allah 
EPIFANU You confess yourself beaten? 

1 THE DOCTOR Absolutely Completely 
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EPiFANiA. And you think I am beaten too 

THE DOCTOR Hopelessly You do not know 
what homeless poverty is, and Adlah the 
Compassionate will take care that you never 
do. 

EPIFANIA How much IS two hundred 
piastres? 

THE DOCTOR. At the rate of exchange con- 
templated by my mother, about thnrtyfive 
shillings 

EPIFANIA. Hand it over. 

THE DOCTOR Unfortunately my mother for- 
got to provide for this contmgency. I have 
not got thirtyfive shilhngs. I must borrow 
them from you 

EPIFANIA I have not a penny on me No 
matter I will borrow it from the chauffeur. 
He wiU lend you a hundred and fifty pounds 
on my account if you dare ask him. Goodbye 
for six months [SAe goes oid] 

THE DOCTOR There is no might and no 
majesty save in Thee, O Allah; but, oh! most 
Great and Glonous, is this another of Thy 
ternble jokes? 

ACT III 

A basement tti the Commercial Road. An 
elderly man, anxious, poor, and rathke, sits at a 
table with his wife He ts poring over kts ac- 
counts She, on his left, is sewing buttons on a 
coat, working very fast There ts a pile of coals 
on the table to her right waiting to have buttons 
sewn on, and another to her l^t which she has 
finished. The table ts draped down to the ground 
with an old cloth Some daylight comes in down 
the stone stairs, but does not extend to the side 
where the couple sit, which is lighted by a small 
electric bulb on a wire Between the stairs and the 
table a dirty old patched curtain hangs in front 
of an opening into a farther compartment 

A bell tinkles The woman instantly stops sew- 
ing and conceals the piles of coats under the table 
Epifania, her dress covered by an old water- 
proof, and wearing an elaborately damaged hat, 
comes down the stairs She looks at the pair, then 
looks' round her, then goes to the curtain and 
looks through The old man makes a dash to 
prevent her, but is too late He snatches the 
curtain from her and bars her passage, 

THE MAN What do you want? What are you 
doing here? 

EPIFANIA I want employment A woman 
told me I should find it here. I am destitute. 

the man Thats not the way to get em- 
ployment. poking your nose into places that 


! dont concern you- Get out There are no 
I women employed here 
! EPiFANDi You he There are six women 
woiking m there Who employs them^ 
the man. Is that the way to talk to me? 
You think a lot of yourself, dont you^ What 
do you take me for? 

EPIFANIA A worm 

THE MAN [making a violent demonsiraiioni I < 
EPIFANIA Take care. I can use my fists I 
can shoot, if necessary 
THE WOM.VN [hurrying to the man and holding 
him] Take care, Joe She’s an inspectoi. Look 
at her shoes 

EPIFANIA I am not an inspector And what 
is the matter with my shoes, pray? 

THE WOMAN [respectfully] Well maam, could 
a woman looking for work at tuppence hapeny 
an hour afford a west end shoe like that? I 
assure you we dont employ any women here 
We're only caretakers. 

EPIFANIA. But I saw SIX women — 

THE MAN [throwing open the curtavi] Where? 
Notasoul. Search the whole bloody basement 
THE WOMAN. Hush, hush, Joe* dont speak 
to the lady like that. You see, maam; theres 
not a soul 

EPiFANu Theres a smell You have given 
them a signal to hide You are breaking the 
law Give me some work or I ivill send a post- 
card to the Home Office 

THE MAN Look here, lady Cant we arrange 
this? What good ivill it do you to get me mto 
trouble and shut up my httle shop? 

EPIFANIA What good will it do me to say 
nothmg? 

THE MAN Well, what about half a croivn a 
week? 

EPIFANIA I cannot live on half a crown a 
week 

THE MAN. You can if you look round a bit 
There are others, you know. 

EPIFANIA. Give me the address of the 
others. If I am to hve by blackmail I must 
, have an extended practice 

THE MAN Well, if I have to pay I dont see 
why the others shouldnt too Will you take 
half a crown? [He holds up half a crown] Look 
here! Look at it' Listen to it' [He rings it on 
the table] It’s yours, and another every Wed- 
nesday if you keep the inspector off me 
EPIFANIA It’s no use ringing half crowns at 
me I am accustomed to them And I feel 
convinced that you wiU pay five shillings if I - 
insist. 
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THE WOMAN Oh, maam, have some feeling 
for us. You dont know the struggle we have 
to hve 

THE MAN [roughly] Here we’re not beggars 
I’ll pay what the business can afford and not 
a penny more You seem to know that it can 
afford five shillings Well, if you know that, 
you know that it cant afford any more Take 
your five shdhngs and be damned to you [He 
flings trvQ half cTonms on the table] 

THE WOMAN Oh, Joe, dont be so hasty 

THE MAN You shut Up You think you can 
beg a shilhng or tivo off, but you cant I can 
swe up a tough lot wthout lookmg at her 
shoes She’s got us, and she knows she's got us 

EPiEANiA I do not like this blackmaihng 
business Of course if I must I must, but can 
you not give me some manual work? 

THE MAN You want to get a httle deeper 
into our busmess, dont you? 

EPiFANiA. I am as deep as I can go already 
You are employmg six women m there The 
thmg m the comer is a gas engme that makes 
you a workshop under the Act Except that 
the snmtary arrangements are probably abo- 
minable, there is nothmg more for me to 
Imow I have you m the hollow of my hand. 
Give me some work that I can hve by or I 
will have you cleared out like a wasp’s nest 

THE MAN I have a good mind to clear out 
now and take some place where you wont 
find me so easy I am used to changing my 
address 

EPIFANIA That is the best card in your 
hand You have some busmess abdity Tell 
me why you cannot give me work to hve by 
just as you give it, I suppose, to the women 
I saw m there 

THE MAN 1 dont like the people I employ 
to know too much 

EPIFANIA. I see They might caU m the 
inspector 

the MAN Cali m the mspector! What sort 
of fool arc you? They dread the inspector 
more than I do 

EPIFANIA T^Tiy? Dont they want to be pro- 
tected? 

the woman The inspector wouldnt protect 
them, maam he’d only shut up the place and 
take an ay their job from them If they 
thought youd be so cruel as to report them 
theyd go doivn on their knees to you to spare 
them 

The m\n You that know such a lot ought 
5 to know that a busmess like this cant afford 


any luxuries It’s a cheap labor busmess As 
long as I get women to work for their natural 
wage, I can get along, but no luxuries, mmd 
you No trade imion wages No sanitary 
arrangements as you call them No hme- 
washmgs every six months No separate 
rooms to eat m No fencing in of dangerous 
machinery or the like of that not that I care, 
for I have nothing but the old gas engme 
that wouldnt hurt a fly, though it brings 
me under the blasted Workshop Act as you 
spotted all right I have no big machmery, 
but I have to undersell those that have it If 
I put up my prices by a farthing theyd set 
their machmery going and drop me You 
nught ns well ask me to pay trade umon 
wages as do all that the inspector wants I 
should be out of busmess m a week 
EPIFANIA And what is a woman’s natural 
wage? 

THE MAN Tuppence hapeny an hour for 
twelve hours a day 
EPIFANIA Slavery! 

THE WOMAN. Oh no, maam nobody could 
call that slavery A good worker can make 
from twelve to fifteen shilhngs a week at it, 
week m and week out 
THE MAN Isnt it what the Government paid 
at the beginmng of the war when all the 
women were called on to do their bit? Do you 
expect me to pay more than the Bntish 
Government? 

THE WOMAN I assure you it's the regular 
and proper wage and always has been, maaim 
THE MAN Like five per cent at the Bank ot 
England it is This is a respectable busmess, 
whatever your inspectors may say 
EPIFANIA Can a woman hve on twelve 
shiUmgB a week? 

THE MAN Of course she can Whats to 
prevent her? 

the woman Why, maam, when I was a 
girl in a match factory I had five shilhngs a 
week, and it was a godsend to my mother 
And a girl who had no family of her own 
could always find a family to take her m for 
four and sixpence, and treat her better than 
if she bad been in her father’s house 
the man I can find you a family what’ll do 
it today, m spite of aU the damned doles and 
wages boards that have upset everything and 
given girls ideas above their station without 
giving them the means to pamper them- 
selves 

EPIFANIA Well, I will work even for that, 
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to prove that I can work and support myself 
So give me work and have done talkmg. 

THE HAis'. Who started talkmg? You or I? 

EPiFAJOA. I did I thank you for the informa- 
tion you have given me ithasbeenmstructive 
and to the pomt. Is that a sufficient apology? 
And now to work, to work I am in a hurry to 
get to work 

THE SIAN. Well, what work can you do? 

THE wosiAN Can you sew? Can you ma k e 
buttonholes? 

EPiFANU, Certainly not. I dont call that 
work. 

THE SIAN Well, what sort of work are you 
lookmg for^ 

EPiFANiA. Bram work 

THE SIAN. She’s dotty! 

EPIFANIA. Your work. Managing work 
Planning work. Driving work. Let me see 
what you make here. Tell me how you dispose 
of it 

THE SIAN [to kts 7vife] You had better get on 
with your work. Let her see it [To Epifania, 
nhilst the woman pulls out the pile of coats from 
under the table and sits doivn resignedly to her 
sewing\ And when youve qmte satisfied your 
curiosity, perhaps youll take that five shil- 
lings and go 

EPIFANIA Why? Dont you find my arrival 
a pleasant sort of adventure m this den? 

THE SIAN. I never heard the like of your 
cheek, not from nobody [He sits down to his 
accounts'}. 

EPtFANTA [to the woman, indicating the pile of 
coato] What do you do with these when they 
are finished? 

THE WOMAN [going Oil with her worl^ The man 
comes with his lorry and takes them away. 

EPIFANIA Does he pay you for them? 

THE WOSIAN Oh no. He gives us a receipt 
for them Mr Superflew pays us for the 
receipts at the end of the week. 

EPIFANIA And what does Mr Superflew do 
■with the coats? 

THE WOMAN. He takes them to the whole- 
saler that supphes him with the cloth The 
lorry brmgs us the cloth when it takes away 
the finished clothes 

EPIFANIA. WTiy dont you deal directly with 
the wholesalers? 

THE WOMAN. Oh no* that wouldnt be nght. 
We dont know who they are, and Mr Super- 
flew does Besides, we couldnt afford a lorry. 

EPIFANIA. Does hlr Superflew oivn the 
lorry? 


THE WOMAN Oh no that wouldnt be nght 
He hires it by the hour from Bolton’s. 

EPIFANIA. Is the dnver always the same 
man? 

THE WOMAN Ycs, of couxsc always old 
Tim Goodenough. 

EPIFANIA [to the mail} Wnte those names 
for me: Superflew, Bolton’s, Goodenough. 

THE MAN. Here' I’m not your clerk, you 
know. 

EPIFANIA. You wiU be, soon. Do as I tell 
you. 

THE MAN. Well of all the cheek — ! [He 
obeys} 

EPiFANEv When Goodenough comes roimd 
next, tell him to teU Bolton’s that he has 
found somebody who will buy the lorry for 
fourteen poimds. TeU him that if he can m- 
duce Bolton’s to part from it at that figure 
you wiU give him a poimd for himself and 
engage him at half a crown advance on his 
present wages to drive it just the same old 
roimd to the same places He knows the 
wholesalers !Mr Superflew is superfluous We 
shall coUect not only our own stuff but that of 
aU the other sweaters 

THE MAN Sweaters! "Who are you calling 
siveaters? 

EPIFANIA. Man, know thyself. You sweat 
yourself; you sweat your -wife; you sweat 
those women m there; you hve on sweat. 

THE MAN. 'Thats no way to talk aoout it It 
isnt civil I pay the right wages, same as 
everybody pays I give employment that the 
like of them couldnt make for themselves 

EPIFANIA. You are sensitive about it. I am 
not I am gomg to sweat Mr Superflew out of 
existence I am going to siveat Mr Timothy 
Goodenough instead of aUowmg Mr Super- 
flew to srweat him. 

THE MAN See here. Does this business be- 
long to me or to you? 

EPIFANIA. We shaU see Dare you buy the 
lorry? 

THE MAN. Wheres the money to come from? 

EPIFANIA Where does all money come 
from? From the bank. 

THE MAN. You got to put it there first, 
havnt you? 

EPIFANIA Not m the least. Other people 
put it there; and the bank lends it to you if it 
thinks you know how to extend your busmess. 

the WOMAN [iemfiei} Oh, Joe, dont trust 
your money m a bank. No good ever comes 
out of banks for the hkes of us Dont let her 
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tempt you, Joe 

EPiTANiA. When had you last a hohday? 

THE WOMAN Me! A hohday! We cant afford 
hohdays I had one on Armistice Day, 
eighteen years ago 

EPITANIA. Then it cost a world war and the 
slaughter of tiventy nulhoDS of your fellow 
creatures to give you one hohday in your 
lifetime I can do better for you than that 

THE WOMAN Wc dont Understand that sort 
of talk here Weve no time for it. Will you 
please take our httle present and go away? 

Tke bell UnUes 

THE MAN [nsmg] Thats Tim, for the clothes 

EPITANIA \matUrfully] Sit down. I wiU deal 
with Tun 

She goes out The man, after a moment of 
irresolution, sits dorm helplessly 

THE woman \crying\ Oh,' Joe, dont listen 
to her dont let her meddle with us. That 
woman would spend our little savings m a 
week, and leave us to slave to the end of our 
days to make it up agam I cant go on slaving 
for ever we’re neither of us as young as we 
were 

THE MAN [saWen] What sort of wife are you 
for a man? You take the pluck out of me 
every time Dont I see other men swanking 
round and throwmg money about that they 
get out of the banks? In and out of banks 
they are, all day. What do they do but smoke 
cigars and drmk champagne? A five pound 
note is to them what a penny is to me Why 
shouldnt I try their game instead of slavmg 
here for pence and hapence? 

THE WOMAN Cause you dont understand it, 
Joe We know our own ways, and though 
we’re poor our ways have never let us dovra, 
and they never will if we stick to them- And 
who would speak to us? who would know us 
or give us a helping hand m hard tunes if we 
began domg things that nobody else does? 
How would you like to walk down Com- 
mercial Road and get nothmg but black looks 
from all your friends and be refused a week’s 
credit m the shops? Joe Ive gone on m our 
natural ways all these years without a word 
of complamt, and I can go on long enough 
stiU to make us comfortable when we’re too 
old to see what I’m sewing or you to count 
the pence But if youre gomg to risk every- 
thing and put our money m a bank and 
change our ways I cant go on I cant go on 



dont be afraid of her Dont break my heart 
and rum yourself Oh, dont sit there dither- 
mg you dont know what she may be domg 
Ob! oh! oh' [SAe can say no more for ioiimg]. 

THE MAN [rising, but not very resolutely] 
There! there! Hold your noise I’m not going 
to let her mterfere ivith us I’U put her out all 
right [He goes to the stairs Epifanta comes 
down] Now, missis lets have an understond- 
mg 

EPITANIA. No understanding is necessary 
Tim IS sure that Bolton’s will take ten pounds 
for the lorry Tim is my devoted slave Make 
that poor woman stop howling if you can. I 
am going now There is not enough work here 
for me I can do it all m half a day every 
week I shall take a job as scullery maid at a 
hotel to fill up my tune But first I must go 
round to the address Tim has given me and 
arrange that we send them our stuff durect 
and collect just as Superflew did. When I 
have arranged everything with them I wiU 
come back and arrange everything for you. 
Meanwhile, carry on as usud Good morn- 
ing [She goes out] 

THE MAN [stup^ed] It seems to me like a 
sort of dream What could I do? 

THE WOMAN [wAo kos Stopped crying on hear- 
ing Eptfania’s allusion to her] Do what she 
tells us, Joe We’re like children — [SAe begins 
crying again softly] 

There w nothing more to be said 

ACT rv 

The coffee room of The Ptg ^ Whtsile, now 
transmogrified into Ute lounge of The Cardinal's 
Hat, a very attractive riverside hotel The long 
tables are gone, replaced by several teatablM 
with luxurious chairs round them The old side- 
board, ike stiffed fish, the signboards are no 
more instead there is an elegant double wniing 
desk for two sitters, divided by stationery cases 
and electric lamps with dainty shades Near it u 
a table with all the illustrated papers and maga- 
sines to hand Farther donn tke room, towards 
ike side next the door, there is a long well 
cushioned seat, capable of accommodating three 
persons With three chairs at tke other side it 
forms a fireside circle The old hatstand has 
gone to its grave with ike sideboard The newly 
painted walls present an attractive color scheme^ 
The floor ts parquetted and liberally supplied 
with oriental rugs All the appurtenances of a 
brand new first class hotel lounge are in evidence 
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Alasiair, in boaUng jlan7iels, ts sprmvling 
happily on the long seat, reading an illustrated 
magazine Patncia, in her gladdest summer rags, 
ts knitting in the middle chair opposite, full of 
quiet enjoyment 

It ts a fine summer cfiemoon, and the general 
effect ts that of a bank holiday paradise, 
AXASTiiR I say, Seedy, isnt this jolly? 
'PATRICIA Yes, darhng. it’s lovely 
alastaib Nothing beats a fine week-end 
on the nver. A pull on the water in the morn- 
ing to give one a good stretch and a good 
appetite A good lunch, and then a good laze. 
What more can any man desire on earth? 

PATRICIA You row so beautifully. Ally I 
love to see you sculhng And puntmg too 
You look so well standing up m the punt 
ALASTAiR It’s the qmet of it, the blessed 
quiet You are so quiet I’m never afraid of 
your kicking up a row about nothing Ihe 
nver is so smooth. I dont know which is more 
comforting, you or the river, when I think of 
myself shooting Niagara three or four times 
a day at home 

PATRICIA Dont think of it, darling. It isnt 
home this is home. 

ALASTAIR. Yes, dear* youre nght. this is 
what home ought to be, though it’s only a 
hotel 

PATRICIA Well, what more could anyone 
ask but a mce hotel? All the housekeeping 
done for us no trouble with the servants no 
rates nor taxes. I have never had any peace 
except m a hotel. But perhaps a man doesnt 
feel that way 

The manager of the hotel, a young man, 
smartly dressed, enters. He carries the hotel 
register, whick^he opens and places on the tiews- 
paper table He then comes obsequiously to hts 
two guests 

MANAGER \betiveen then{\ Good afternoon, 
sir, I hope you find everything here to your 
hking. 

ALASTAIR Yes, thauks. But what have you 
done to the old place? When I was here last, 
a year ago, it was a common pub called "Ihe 
Pig & Whistle. 

the ;iunageb It was so until quite lately, 
sir My father kept The Pig & Whistle. So 
did his forefathers right back to the reign of 
Wilham the Conqueror. Cardinal Wolsey 
stopped once for an hour at The Pig & 
Whistle when his mule cast a shoe and had to 
go to the blacksmith’s I assure you my fore- 
fathers thought a lot of themselves.-But they 


were uneducated men, and rumed the old 
place by trymg to improve it by getting nd 
of the old thmgs m it It was on its last legs 
when you saw it, sir. I was ashamed of it 
ALASTAIR Well, you have made a first rate 
job of it now 

THE MANAGER Oh, it was not my doing, su 
I am only the manager You would hardly 
beheve it if I were to tell you the story of it 
Much more romantic, to my nund, than the 
old tale about Wolsey. But I mustnt disturb 
you talkmg. You mil let me know if theres 
anything I can do to make you qmte comfort- 
able. 

PATRICIA I should like to know about the 
old Pig if It’s romantic If you can spare the 
time, of course 

THE MANAGER I am at yourserince,madam, 
always 

ALASTAIR Pire ahead, old man 
THE manager. Well, madam, one day a 
woman came here and asked for a job as a 
scullery maid My poor old father hadnt the 
nerve to turn her out he said she might just 
try for a day or two So she started m. She 
washed two dishes and broke six My poor 
old mother was furious she thought the 
world of her dishes She had no suspicion, 
poor soul, that they were ugly and common 
and old and cheap and altogether out of date 
She said that as the girl had broken them she 
should pay foi them if she had to stay for a 
month and have the price stopped out of her 

wages Ofi'went the girl to Reading and came 

back with a load of crockery that made my 
mother cry she said we should be disgraced 
for ever if we served a meal on such old 
fashioned thmgs But the very next day an 
American lady with a boating party bought 
them nght OS’ the table for three times what 
they cost, and my poor mother never dared 
say another word The scullery maid took 
things mto her own hands m a way we could 
never have done. It was cruel for us; but we 
couldnt deny that she was always right. 

PATRICIA Cruel! What was there cruel m 
getting mce crockery for you? 

the MANAGER. Oh, it wosut Only that, 
madam: that part of it was easy and pleasant 
enough* You see all she had to do mth the 
old crockery was to break it and throw the 
bits mto the dustbin. But what was the 
mattei with the old Pig and Whistle was not 
the old thick plates Hiat took away your 
appetite. It was the old people it had 
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gathered about itself that were past their 
work and had never been up to much accord- 
ing to modem ideas They had to be throivn 
mto the street to wander about for a few days 
and then go into the workhouse There was 
the bar that was served by father and mother 
she dressed up to the mnes, as she thought, 
poor old dear, never dreaming that the world 
was a day older than when she was married 
The scullery maid told them the truth about 
themselves, and it just cut them to pieces, 
for it was the truth, and I couldnt deny it 
The old man had to give m, because he had 
raised money on his freehold and was at his 
wits' end to pay the mortgage mterest 'The 
neict thing we knew, the girl had paid off the 
mortgage and got the whip hand of us com- 
pletely “It’s tune for you two to sell your 
freehold and retire you are domg no good 
here" she said 

PATHiciA But that was dreadful, to root 
them up like that 

THE MANAGER It was hard, but it was the 
truth. We should have had the brokers in 
sooner or later if we had gone on Busmess is 
busmess, and theres no room for sentiment m 
it And then, think of the good she did My 
parents would never have got the price for 
the freehold that she gave them Here was I, 
ashamed of the place, tied to the old Pig & 
Whistle by my feeling for my parents, with 
no prospects Now the house is a credit to the 
neighborhood and gives more employment 
than the poor old Pig did m its best days, 
and I am the manager of it with a salary and 
a percentage beyond anythmg I could have 
dreamt of 

AiASTAiR. Then she didnt chuck you, old 
man 

the manaoeb No, sir You see, though I 
could never have made the change myself, I 
was mteDigent enough to see that she was 
right. I backed her up all through I have 
such faith m that woman, sir, that if she told 
me to bum down the hotel tomght I’d do it 
without a moment’s hesitation When she 
puts her finger on a thmg it turns mto gold 
every tune The bank would remmd my 
father if he overdrew by five pounds, but the 
manager keeps pressing overdrafts on her 
It makes hun miserable when she has a penny 
to her credit. A wonderful woman, sir one 
day a scullery maid, and the next the pro- 
pnetress of a first class hotek 

p vTRiciA. And are the old people satisfied 


and happy? 

the manager Well, no the change was too 
much for them at their age My father had a 
stroke and wont last long, I’m afraid Andmy 
mother has gone a bit silly. Still, it uas best 
for them, and they have all the comforts they 
care for 

AI.ASTA 1 R Well, thats a very moving tale 
more so than you think, old boy, because I 
happen to know a woman of that stamp By 
the way, I telegraphed for a friend of mine 
to come and spend the week-end ivith us 
here a Mr Sagamore I suppose you can find 
a room for him 

THE MANAGER That Will be quite aU nght, 
sir, thank you 

PATRICIA Have you many people m the 
house this week-end? 

THE MANAGER Less than usual, madam We 
have an Egyptian doctor who takes his meals 
here a very learned man I should think very 
qmet not a word to anybody 'Then there is 
another gentleman, an mvahd, only just dis- 
charged from the Cottage Hospital 'The 
doctor recommended our chef to 
him, and he takes his meals here too And 
that IS all, madam, unless some fresh visitors 
arrive 

ALASTAiR Well, we must put up wth them 

THE MANAGER By the Way, sir I am sorry 
to trouble you, but you came up this mornmg 
without sigmng the register I have brought 
it up Would you be so good? \He fetches the 
register frovi the tabk and presents ti to Alastavr 
with his fountain pen] 

AEASTAiE [sitting up and taking it on his 
knees'] Oh, I am sorry I forgot [He signs] 
'There you are [He puts up his legs again] 

THE MANAGER 'Thanks very much, sir [He 
glances at the register before shutting it The 
signature surprises him] Ob, mdeed, sir 1 We 
are honored. 

alastair. Anythmg wrong? 

the manager Oh no, sir, nothing wrong 
qmte the contrary Mr and Mrs Fitzfassen- 
den. 'The name ,is so unusual Have I the 
honor of entertainmg the celebrated— — 

aeastair [interrupivig] Yes it’s all right 
I am the tennis champion and the boxing 
champion and all the rest of it, but I am here 
for a holiday and I dont want to hear any- 
thmg more about it. 

the Manager [shutting the book] I qmte 
understand, sir I should not have said any- 
thing if It were not that the proprietress of 
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this hotel, the lady I told you of, is a Mrs 
Fitzfassenden. 

ALASTAiR [rising with a yell] What> Let me 
out of this Pack up. Seedy My bill, please, 
instantly. 

THE MANAGER. Certainly, sir But may I say 
that she is not on the premises at present 
and that I do not expect her this week- 
end 

- PATRICIA Dont fuss, darhng. Weve a per- 
fect nght to be m her hotel if we pay our way 
just hke anybody else 

ALASTAIR Very well have it your oivn way 
But my week-end is spodt 

THE MANAGER Depend on it, she wont 
come, su She is gettmg tired of paymg us 
unexpected visits now that she knows she 
can depend on me [He goes out, but im- 
mediately looks in again to say^ Your friend Mr 
Sagamore, sir, coming up with the mvahd 
gentleman [He holds the door open for Saga- 
more and Adrian, who come tn Then he goes 
out, taking the register with htn{\ 

Adrian, who comes first, limps badly on two 
walking sticks, and his head ts bandaged He ts 
disagreeably surprised at seeing Ftisfassenden 
and Patricia 

ADRIAN Alastair! Miss Smith! What does 
this mean, Sagamore? You never told me 
who you were bnngmg me to see. you said 
tivo friends. Alastair I assure you I did not 
know you were here Sagamore said some 
friends Avho would be glad to see me 

PATRICIA Well, we are glad to see you, Mr 
Blenderbland Wont you sit doivn? 

ALASTAIR But whats happened to you, old 
chap? What on earth have you done to your- 
self? 

ADRIAN [exasperated] Everyone asks me 
what I have done to myself. I havnt done 
anything to myself I suppose you mean this 
and this [he indicated his injuries^ Well, they 
are what your wife has done to me That is 
why Sagamore should not have brought me 
here 

ALASTAIR. I say: I am frightfully sorry, old 
chap. 

PATRICIA [rising solicitously^ Do sit doivn, 
Mr Blenderbland Best yourself on that 
couch, [Arranging cushions] Dear! dear' 

ALASTAIR. Eppy IS hke that, you know 

ADRIAN Yes I know now But I ought not 
to be here Sagamore should not have brought 
me here 

PATRICIA But why not? I assure you we re 


dehghted to see you. We dont mmd what 
Mrs Fit2fassenden does. 

ADRIAN. But I do. You are most kind, but I 
cannot claim the privilege of a friend and at 
the same time be the plamtaff m an action for 
assault and battery. 

ALASTAIR. Yes you can, old chap The situa- 
tion IS not new The victims always come to 
us for sympathy Make yourself comfortable 

ADRIAN [reluctantly sitting down and disposing 
hts damaged limbs along the couch] Well, it’s 
most kmd of you, and I really cant stand any 
longer. But I dont understand why Sagamore 
should have played such a trick on me And, 
of course, on you too 

Patricia returns to her chair, and resumes her 
kmtting 

SAGAMORE [fahHg fl chair neoA Patricia on her 
left] Well, the truth of the matter is that 
Blenderbland wont be reasonable, and I 
thought you tivo might help me to brmg him 
to his senses 

ADRIAN [obstinately] It’s no use, Sagamore. 
Two thousand five hundred. And costs. Not a 
penny less. 

SAGAMORE. Too much Ridiculous A jury 
might give five himdied if there was a clear 
disablement from earning, or if the defend- 
ant had done something really womanly, hke 
throAving vitriol. But you are only a sleepmg 
partner m the firm your father founded you 
dont really earn your mcome. Besides, hang 
it all! a man accusmg a woman of assault! 

ALASTAIR Why didnt you gi\ e her a punch 
in the solar plexus? 

ADRIAN Strike a woman' Impossible. 

ALASTAIR Rot' If a woman starts fightmg 
she must take what she gets and deserves. 

PATRICIA. Look at the marks she’s left on 
you, Mr Blenderbland' You shouldnt have 
put up with it it only encourages her 

ALASTAIR. Search me for marks you wont 
find any Youd have found a big mark on her 
the first time she tned it on me 'There uas 
no second time 

ADRLVN Unfortunately I have neither your 
muscle nor your knoivledge of how to punch 
But I wiU t^e lessons when I get well And 
she shall pay for them Two thousand five 
hundred. And medical expenses And costs 

SAGAMORE And cab fare to the Cottage 
Hospital, I suppose 

ADRIAN No I went m her oAvn car But now 
you’remmd me, I tipped the chauffeur Now 
dont misunderstand me It is not the money. 
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But I wont be beaten by a woman It’s a 
point of honor of self-respect 
SAQAMOEE Ycs, but how do you arrive at 
the figure? Why is your honor and self-respect 
worth two thousand five hundred pounds and 
not two thousand five hundred nulhons? 

adiitan My brother got two thousand five 
hundred from the railway company when an 
electnc truck butted mto him on the plat- 
form at Paddmgton, I will not let Epifama off 
with less It was an improvoked, brutal, 
cowardly assault 

SAQAUOEE Was it qmtc unprovoked? You 
will not get a jury to swallow that ivithout a 
peck of salt? 

AnaiAN I have told you over and over agam 
that it was absolutely unprovoked But the 
concussion from which I suflered obhterated 
aU consciousness of what happened im- 
mediately before the assault the last thing I 
can recollect was a qmte ordinary conversa- 
tion about her father’s money 
sagamohe So much the worse for you She 
can accuse you of anythmg she likes And 
remember no man can get damages out of 
a British jury unless he goes into court as a 
moral man 

ADRIAN Do you suggest that I am not a 
moral man? 

SAGAMORE No, but Mrs Fitzfassenden’s 
counsel wiU if you take her mto court 
ADRIAN Stuffl Would any jury beheve that 
she and I were lovers on the strength of a 
sprained ankle, a dislocated knee, and a lump 
on my head the size of an ostnch’s egg? 

SAGAMORE The best of evidence against 
you It’s only lovers that have lovers’ quarrels 
And suppose she pleads self-defence agamst 
a cnmmal assault' 

ADRIAN She dare not swear to such a he 
sagamore:. How do you know it’s a he? You 
dont know what happened at the end. You 
had concussion of the bram 
ADRIAN Yes after the assault. 

SAGAMORE But it obhterated your con- 
sciousness of what happened before the 
assault How do you know what you did m 
these moments? 

ADRIAN Look here Are you my sohcitor or 
hers? 

SAGAMORE Fate seems to have made me 
the sohcitor of everybody in this case If I 
am forced to throw up either her case or 
Jours, I must throw up yours How can I 
afford to lose a chent mth such an mcome 


and such a temper? Her tantrums are worth 
two or three thousand a year to any solicitor 
ADRIAN Very well, Sagamore. You see my 
condition you know that nght and justice 
are on my side I shall not forget this 
Tke manager enters, looking very serious 
THE MANAGER [?o Alaslair] I am extremely 
sorry, sir Mrs Fitzfassenden is doivnstairs 
■with the Egyptian doctor I really did not 
expect her 

EPiFANiA [dashing into ike room and address- 
ing herself fiercely to the manager] You have 
allowed my husband to bring a woman to my 
hotel and register her in my name You are 
fired [SAe ts behind the couch and does not see 
Adrian Sagamore nses] 

THE MANAGER I am sorry, madam I did 
not know that the gentleman was your hus- 
band However, you are always right Do you 
■wish me to go at once or to carry on until you 
have replaced me? 

EPIFANIA I do not 'Wish you to go at all 
you are re-engaged. Throw them both out, 
instantly 

ALASTAiR. Ha ha ha! 

SAGAMORE Youx manager cannot throw 
Alastair out Alastair can throw all of us out, 
if it comes to that As to Miss Smith, this is 
a hcensed house, and she has as much right 
to be here as you or I 
EPIFANIA I ivill set fire to the hotel if 
necessary [fi'Ac sees Adrian] Hallo! What is 
this? Adrian here too! What has happened to 
your head? What are those sticks for? [To the 
manager] Send the doctor here at once [To 
Adrian] Have you hurt yourself? 

The manager hurries out, glad to escape from 
the milie 

ADRIAN Hurt myself! Hurt myself! 
EPIFANIA Has he been run over? 

ADRIAN This woman baa half killed me, 
and she asks have I hurt myself! I fell doivn 
the whole flight of stairs My ankle was 
sprained My knee was twisted The small 
bone ofmy leg was broken Inckedmyspme 
I had to give them a subscription at the Cot- 
tage Hospital, where your man took me I 
had to go from there to a nursing home 
twelve gumeas a week I had to call in three 
Harley Street surgeons, and none of them 
knew anjrthmg about dislocated knees they 
wanted 'to cut my knee to see what was the 
matter ivith it. I had to take it to a bone- 
setter, and he charged me fifty gumeas 
EPIFANIA Well, why did you not walk 
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do'wnstaixs properly^ Were you drunk? 

ADRLVN [suffocatmg\ I — 

SAGAMORE [cwlliwg in quickly\ He declares 
that his m3uries were inflicted by you when 
you last met, Mrs Fitzfassenden 

EPiRANiA By me' Am I a prizefighter? Am 
I a coalheaver? 

ADRIAN Both 

SAGAMORE Do you dei^ that you assaulted 
hun? 

EPiPANiA. Of course I deny it Anything 
more monstrous I never heard. What hap- 
pened was that he msulted my father grossly, 
■without the shghtest provocation, at a 
moment when I had every reason to expect 
the utmost tenderness itom him. The blood 
rushed to my head the next thmg I remem- 
ber IS that I was l)Tng across the table, 
trembhng, dying The doctor who found me 
can tell you what my condition was 

ADRIAN I dont care what your condition 
was What condition did your chauffeur find 
me m? 

SAGAMORE. Then neither of you has the 
least notion of how this affair ended 
ADRIAN. I have medical evidence. 

EPiFANiA So have I 

ADRIAN Well, we shall see. I am not going 
to be talked out of my case 

EPiFANiA What do you mean by your case? 
SAGAMORE. He IS takmg an action against 
you 

EPiFANiA An action' Very well you know 
my mvariable rule. Fight him to the last 
ditch, no matter what it costs Take him to 
the House of Lords if necessary We shall see 
whose purse ■will hold out longest I ■wiU not 
be blackmailed 

ADRIAN. You think your father’s money 
places you above the law? 
epifanla [Jlusking] Agam' 

Ske raises her fists Alastair seises her Jrom 
behind and ivhirh her away towards Sagamore, 
ihe7i places himself on guard between her and the 
couch, balancing his fist warningly 

ALASTAIR Now' now! nowl None of that 
Toko, my girl, toko 

SAGAMORE Toko' What 13 toko? 

ALASTAIR. She knows Toko is an infallible 
medicine for calming the nerves A punch in 
the solar plexus and a day m bed’ thats toko 
EPIFANIA You are my ■witness, h'lr Saga- 
more, how I go m fear of my husband's brutal 
violence. He is stronger than I am. he can 
batter me, torture me, kill me It is the last 


argument of the lowei nature against the 
higher. My innocence is helpless. Do your 
■worst \She sits down in Sagamore’s chair with 
great dignity] 

ALASTAIR Qmte safe now, ladies and gentle- 
men. [He picks up his illustrated paper, and 
retires with it to one of the remoter tea-tables, 
where he sits down to read as quietly as may be], 

ADRIAN [to Epifanid] Now you know what I 
felt It serves you right 

EPIFANIA. Yes; go on Insult me. Threaten 
me Blackmail me. You can all do it with im- 
pumty now. 

SAGAMORE [behind her chair] Dont take it 
that way, Mrs Fitzfassenden There is no 
question of blaekmaihng or insulting you I 
only want ■to settle this busmess of Mr 
Blenderbland’s mjunes before we go mto the 
matrimomal question. 

EPIFANIA I want to hear no more of Ivir 
Blenderbland and his ridiculous mjuries. 

SAGAMORE Do be a httle reasonable, Mrs 
Fi'tzfassenden How are we to discuss the 
compensation due to jMt Blenderbland with- 
out mentiomng his mjunes? 

EPIFANIA There is no compensation due to 
Mr Blenderbland He deserved what he got, 
whatever that was 

SAGAMORE. But he ■Will take an action against 
you 

EPIFANIA Take one against him first. 

SAGAMORE. What for? 

EPIFANIA For anythmg, only dont bother 
me about it Claim twenty thousand pounds 
damages I tell you I will not be blackmailed. 

ADRIAN Neither wiE I I am entitled to 
compensation and I mean to have it 

SAGAMORE [coming between theni] Steady' 
steadyl please I cannot advise either of you 
to go to law, but qmte seriously, Mrs Fitz- 
fassenden, Mr Blenderbland is entitled to 
some compensation You can afford it 

EPIFANIA Mr Sagamore’ a woman as rich 
as I am caimot afford anything I have to fight 
to keep every penny I possess Every beggar, 
every blackmailer, every s^wmdler, every 
charity, every testunomal, every pohtical 
cause, every league and brotherhood and 
sisterhood, every church and chapel, every 
institution of every kmd on earth is busy 
from mornmg to mght trymg to bleed me to 
death. If I weaken for a moment, if I let a 
farthing go, I shall be destitute by the end of 
the month. I subscnbe a guinea a year to 
the Income Tax Payers’ Defence League, 
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majesty and no might [He drops her hand^ 

EPiFANiA My pulse wU never change, this 
IS the love I crave for 1 ^v^ll marry you Mr 
Sagamore see about a special hcence the 
moment you have got nd of Alastair 

THE nocTOR It IS not possible We are 
bound by our vows 

EPiTANU Well, have I not passed your 
mother’s test? You shall have an accountant’s 
certificate I learned m the first half hour of 
my search for employment that the hving 
wage for a single woman is five shilhngs a 
week Before the end of the week I had made 
enough to support me for a hundred years I 
did it honestly and legitimately I explamed 
the way m which it was done 

THE DOCTOR It was not the way of AUah, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate Had you 
added a farthmg an hour to the wages of 
those sweated women, that wicked busmess 
would have crashed on your head. You sold 
it to the man Superflew for the last penny of 
his savmgs, and the women still slave for him 
at one piastre an hour 

epipanu You cannot change the market 
pnce of labor not Allah himsSf can do that 
But I came to this hotel as a scullery maid 
the most mcompetent scullery maid that ever 
broke a dinner service I am now its owner, 
and there IS no tuppence hapenyanhour here 

THE DOCTOR The hotel looks well m photo- 
graphs, and the wages you pay would be a 
fortune to a laborer on the Nile But what of 
the old people whose natural home this place 
had become? the old man with his paralytic 
stroke? the old woman gone mad? the cast 
out creatures m the workhouse? Was not this 
preying on the poverty of the poor? Shall I, 
the servant of AUah, hve on such gams? ShaU 
I, the healer, the helper, the guardian of hfe 
and the counsellor of health, unite with the 
exploiter of misery? 

epieania. I have to take the world as I 
find It 

THE DOCTOR ’The wrath of Allah shall over- 
take those who leave the world no better 
than they found it 

epifvnia I think AUah loves those who 
make money 

SAOAMORE All the evidence is that way, 
certainly 

the doctor I do not see it so I see that 
nches are a curse, poverty is a curse, only m 
the semce of AUah is there justice, righteous- 
ness, and happmess But all this talk is idle 


This lady has easily fulfilled the condition 
imposed by my mother But I have not ful- 
filled the condition imposed by the lady’s 
father 

EPiFANiA You need not trouble about that 
'The SIX months have not expired. I will shew 
you how to turn your hundred and fifty 
pounds mto fifty thousand 

THE doctor You cannot It is gone 
EPIFANIA Oh, you cannot have spent it all 
you who hve like a mouse 'fhere must be 
some of it left 

THE DOCTOR Not a penny Not a piastre 
AUah— 

EPIFANIA. Oh, bother AUah! What did you 
do with it? 

THE DOCTOR AUah IS never bothered. On 
that afternoon when you left me to earn your 
own hvmg I called upon the Merciful, the 
Compassionate, to reveal to me whether you 
were not one of the strokes of his mfinite 
humor Then I sat down and took up a news- 
paper And behold' a paragraph headed Wills 
and Bequests I read a name that I cannot 
remember Mrs Somebody of Clapham Park, 
one hundred andtwentytwo thousand pounds 
She had never done anything but hve in 
Clapham Park, and she left £122,000. But 
what was the next name? It was that of the 
teacher who changed my whole hfe and gave 
me a new soul by openmg the world of science 
to me I was his assistant for four years He 
used to make his own apparatus for his ex- 
periments, and one day he needed a filament 
of metal that would resist a temperature that 
melted platmum hke seahng wax 

EPIFANIA Buy his patent for me if it has 
not been snapped up 
THE DOCTOR He never took out a patent 
He bebeved that knowledge is no man’s 
property And he had neither tune nor money 
to waste m patent offices Milhons have been 
made out of that discovery of his by people 
who care nothing about science and every- 
thing about money He left four hundred 
pounds and a widow the good woman who 
had been a second mother to me A shilling a 
day for her at most not even one piastre an 
hour 

EPIFANIA That comes of marrymg an m- 
competent dreamer Are you gomg to beg 
for her? I warn you I am tired of destitute 
widows I should be a beggar myself if I took 
them all on my shoulders 
THE DOCTOR Have no fear The Merciful, 
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the Compassionate heard the prayer of the 
mdow. Idsten I once cured a Prune hluuster 
when he imagined himself to be ill I went to 
him and told him that it was the ivill of Allah 
that the widow should have a civil list pen- 
sion She received it a hundred pounds a 
year. I went to the great Metallurgical Trust 
which exploits his discovery, and told them 
that her poverty was a scandal in the face of 
Allah, They were nch and generous they 
made a special issue of founders’ shares for 
her, worth three hundred a year to her. They 
called it letbng her in on the ground floor. 
May her prayers win them favor from Him 
save m whom there is no might and no 
majesty! But all this took time The illness, 
the nurse, the funeral, the disposal of the 
laboratory, the change to a cheaper lodging, 
had left her without a penny, though no 
doctor and no lawyer took a farthing, and the 
shopkeepers were patient, for the spirit of 
Allah worked more strongly upon them than 
on the British Treasury, which clamored for 
its httle death duty. Between the death and 
the pensions there was a gap exactly one 
hundred and fifty pounds wide. He who is 
just and exact supplied that sum by your 
chauffeur’s hands and by mine. It rejoiced my 
heart as money had never rejoiced it before. 
But instead of commg to you with fifty thou- 
sand pounds I am m arrear with my bill for 
my daily bread m your hotel, and am expect- 
ing every day to be told by your manager 
that this cannot go on* I must settle. 

ALASTAiR Well, old man, you may not have 
done a lot for yourself; but you have done 
damned well for the widow. And you have 
escaped Eppy. She wont marry you with your 
pockets empty. 

EPiFANiA Pray why? Fifty thousand pounds 
must have been made out of that discovery 
ten times over The doctor, m putting my 
money into the ividow's necessary expenses, 
may be said to have made a retrospective m- 
vestment in the discovery And he has shewn 
the greatest abihty in the afiair has he not, 
Mr Sagamore? 

SAGAMORE Unquestionably He has bowled 
out the Prune Minister. He has bowled out 
the Impenal Metallurgical Trust He has 
settled the widow's affairs to perfecbon. 

THE DOCTOR But not my own affaiTS I am in 
debt for my food. 

EPiEANiA Well, if you come to that, J am in 
debt for my food I got a letter this morning 


from my purveyors to say that I have paid 
them nothing for two years, and unless I let 
them have something on account they wiU 
be obhged to resort to the premises. 

THE DOCTOR. What does that mean? 

EPiFANiA Sell my furmture. 

THE DOCTOR You cannot sell mine, I am 
afraid. I have hardly any. 

BDENDKRBtAND. If you have a stick she wdl 
sell it She is the meanest woman m England. 

EPIFANIA That IS why I am also the richest. 
Mr Sagamore; my mind is made up I iviU 
marry this doctor. Ascertam his name and 
make the necessary arrangements 

BLENDERBLAND, You take carc, doctor. She 
IS unfaithful to her husband m wantmg to 
marry you She flirted with me* took me down 
the nver and made me beheve I was to be 
Alastair’s successor before ever she saw you. 
See what she has done to me^ She will do it 
to you when the next man takes her fancy. 

THE DOCTOR [to Epifaiud^ What have you to 
say to that? 

EPIFANIA You must leam to take chances 
m this world This disappomted philanderer 
tries to frighten you with my unfaithfulness 
He has never been married; I have And I 
tell you that in the very happiest marriages 
not a day passes ■without a thousand moments 
of unfaithfulness You begin by thinkmg you 
have only one husband, you fhid you have a 
dozen. 'There is a creature you hate and 
despise and are tied to for hfe; and before 
breakfast is over the fool says somethmg mce 
and becomes a man whom you admire and 
love; and betiveen these extremes there are 
a thousand degrees ■with a different man and 
woman at each of them. A ■wife is all women 
to one man* she is everything that is deiihsh; 
the thorn m his flesh, the jealous termagant, 
the detective dogging all his movements, the 
nagger, the scolder, Hie worrier He has only 
to tell her an affectionate he and she is his 
comfort, his helper, at best his greatest 
treasure, at worst his troublesome but beloved 
child All wives are all these women m one, 
all husbands all these men m one. What do 
the unmarried know of this mfimtely danger- 
ous heart tearmg everchangmg Iffe of ad- 
venture that we call marriage? Face it as you 
would face a dangerous operation* have you 
not performed hundreds of them? 

THE DOCTOR Of a Surety there is no ■wit and 
no ivisdom like that of a woman ensnaring 
the mate chosen for her by Allah. Yet I am 
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very 'well as I am Why should I change? I 
shall he very happy as an old bachelor 

epipania [Jlingtng out her wnst at Am] Can 
you feel my pulse every day as an old 
bachelor? 

THE doctor [laiing her tvnsi and vieckantcally 
iahng out hts watch at the same hwe] Aht I had 
forgotten the pulse One, tvvo, three it is ir- 
resistible it 18 a pulse in a himdred thousand 
I love it I cannot give it up 

BLENDERBLAND You Will regret it to the last 
day of your life 

epipania Mr Sagamore you have your in- 
structions 

SAGAMORE [6oW#]! 

PATRICIA Congratulations, darhng 


dnd that is how the story ends in capitalist 
countries In Russia, however, and in countries 
with Communist sympathies, the people demand 
that the tale shall have an edifying moral. Ac- 
cordingly, when the doctor, feeling Epifama’s 
pulse, says that he loves it and cannot give it 
up, Blenderbland continues the conversation as 
follows 

blenderbland Take care Her hand is ac- 
cursed It 13 the hand of Midas it turns every- 
thing it touches to gold. 

the doctor My hand is more deeply ac- 
cursed. Gold flies away from it Why am I al- 
ways poor? I do not like being poor 

epipania. Why am I always rich? I do not 
bke being rich 

ALASTAia Youd better both go to Russia, 
where there are neither nch nor poor 
epipania Why not? I buy nothing but 
Russian stock now 

BLENDERBLAND The Russians would shoot 
you as they would a mad dog You axe a 
bloated capitalist, you know 

epipania I am a capitalist here, but m 
Russia I should be a worker. And what a 
workerl My brams are wasted here the 
wealth they create is thrown away on idlers 
and their parasites, whilst poverty, dirt, dis- 


ease, imsery and slavery surround me like a 
black sea m which I may be engulfed at any 
moment by a turn of the money market 
Russia needs managing women like me In 
Moscow I shall not be a millionairess, but I 
shall be in the Sovnarkom wthin six months 
and in the Pobtbureau before the end of the 
year Here I have no real power, no real free- 
dom, and no security at all. we may all die in 
the workhouse In Russia I shall have such 
authontyl such scope for my natural powers! 
as the Empress Catharine never enjoyed. I 
swear that before I have been twenty years 
m Russia every Russian baby shall weigh five 
pounds heavier and every Russian man and 
woman bve ten years longer I shall not be an 
empress, and I may work myself to death, 
but in a thousand years from now holy Russia 
shall agom have a patron saint, and her name 
shall be Samt Epifama. 

blenderbland The egotism of that wo- 
manl! 

SAGAMORE I am afraid there are no samts 
now m Russia 

THE DOCTOR There are saints evcryivhere 
they are the one species you cannot hquidate 
Kangs, emperors, conquerors, pontiffs and all 
the other idols are swept away sooner or later, 
and all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men cannot set them up again, but the saints 
shall reign for ever and ever m the temple of 
the hammer and the sickle But we must not 
go to Russia, because the Russians do not 
need us they have stayed at home and saved 
their own souls Ought not we to stay at home 
and save ours Why not make the British Em- 
pure a Soviet repubhe? 

iu'ifanla By all means, but we shall have 
to hquidate all the adult inhabitants and 
begin with the newly bom And the first step 
to that IS to get married Mr Sagamore make 
the necessary arrangements. 

SAGAMORE [5of»s]l 

PATRICIA Congratulations, darhng 

THE END 




